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PREFACE. 


The plan of tliis work is nearly the same as that of the Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Ancient IIistorY;, which has been sanc- 
tioned by public approbation. It is a compilation, wdiicli can 
have few claims to novelty; but it is hoped that most students 
will be gratified with tlie attention paid to such events as mark 
the progress of civilization, for they form the chain by which 
the hi.'.torics of the several nations of Eurojic arc linkcRl together. 
It has been the constant aim of the Author to impress upon his 
readers lliat the Providence of God may be traced vritli as much 
distinctness in tlie moral government of the universe, as in tlu* 
phvsical world; we camiot comprehend all the mysteries of the 
Almighty's wondrous plan, because ‘‘ the end is not yet;” but 
we sec enough to convince us that there is evident and great 
design in the order of the events which constitute general his- 
tory, and that all the records of our race bear testinamy to the 
great truth announced in the revealed word of God — Uigldeous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.'’ 

In the narrative of our own times, the Writer lias scdulouslv 
avoided party views of important questions, and lias confined 
himself to a plain statement of facts, without any colouring- 
borrowed from opinions. 
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PREFACE. 


Colonization is too important a branch of Modern History to 
be omitted, and, at the risk of being charged witli something 
like repetition, the Author has thought it right to give a sum- 
mary of the history of the principal Colonies whicli have been 
founded in India and America. 

The rise, progress and present state of the Papacy as a 
political system, lias been, it is trusted, satisfactorily developed, 
including histories of the Incpiisition and of the Order of 
Jesuits. The history of China has been brought down to the 
present day, and in like manner a sketch is given of the for- 
tunes of the Jews since their dispersion by Adrian. • 


In preparing this edition, a Supplementary Chapter has been 
introduced, which brings down the information to the present 
time. 


January f 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE FALL OF Tl| 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 
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Section I . — The Golhic Kingdom of Itahj. 


TiiEnr. h no period in the annals of the liuman race wliicli prosenis 
to the historical .student a greater scene of confusion than the 
century succeeding the overthrow of the Western Empire. Tho"^ 
dilfcrent hordes of barharians, following no definite plan, established 
separate jnonarchic.s in the dismembered provinces, engaged in^ngui- 
nary wars that had no object but plunder, and were; too jgnorant to 
form anything like ajpolitical system. There is consequently a want 
of xunity in the narrative of a time when nations ceased to Iiave fixed 
relations towards each other, and history must appear desultory and 
digressive until some one state, rising into command, assume such 
^importance, tliat tln^ fate of all the i-est may be connected with its 
deslinies. It is necessary, before entering on the various incidents of 
this calamitous time, to take a ^geographical survey of the places 
occu})icd by the principal nations who succeeded the Romans in the 
sovereignty of Europe. 

The Vi.sigoths, uftei: their, establishment in Spain,' began glrndually 
to adopt the refinement of their new subjects; that ^peninsula had 
advanced rapidly in ,cmlistatioii under th|i Roiuan dominion, and had 
cscai>cd from much of the corruption which liad,ylegradcd Italy; the 
conquerors, more advanced than any of the other barbarians, soon 
learned to appreciate the advantages of .social order, and began to 
.cultivate the higher arts of life. In Pannonia, tlio Ostrogoths derived 
great improvement from their vicinity to Italy on the one side, and 
the court of Ckinstantinoplc on the ..other; they were thus gradually 
trained to civilization, and their early , adoption of Christianity secured 
them the benefits of literature, which was |SeduIously cultivated by 
the clergy. 

Tribes of a yery different character pressed into the empire from 
the German forests, — the Burgundians, the Lombards, and tbe 
Franks, of whom the lust were long distinguisheid for their hostility 
to all refinements, and their exclusive attention to the piilitary 
; virtues. Still more barbarous were the Saxons and Angles; (hoy 
ivere not only strangers to the civilization and religion of the empire, 
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but wore kept in tbeir rude state by the practice of piracy, for which 
their maritime situation afforded them great facilities; their govern- 
ment, divided among several petty chiefs, was favourable to personal 
independence, and furnished a striking contrast to the absolute 
despotism that had been established in the Homan empire. All the 
Germanic tribes were remarkable for the respect which they showed 
to the delicacy of the female character; they neither treated their 
women like slaves, as most other barbarians have done, nor did they 
degrade them into mere objects of sensual gratification, like the 
Romans and Byzantines. The German, woman was the companion 
and counsellor of her husband; she shared his labours as an equal, 
not as a seiwant. It was from the sanctity of the domestic circle 
amo'jg the northern nations that races of conquerors derived the 
firmness and courage which ensured them victory. 

The north-eastern part of Europe was occupied by Sclavonic 
tribes, differing from the Germans in language, manners and tactics ; 
like the Tartars of more modern times, they placed their chief reliance 
on their cavalry ; and they were more opposed to civilization than any 
of the Germanic nations. Thpir form of government was a kind of 
aristocratic republic, but in war the tribes generally united under a 
single leader. They were very averse to fixed residences, and when 
they occupied a country they rarely entered the cities, but remained 
in their camps or in rude circular fortifications called I'ings. The 
Sclavonians hated the Germans, and could rarely ])C induced to unite 
with them against their common enemy, the Romans. 

After the fall of the Western Empire, the court of Constantinople 
sunk into obscurity from which it did not emerge for half a century, 
when its supremacy was restored during the memorable reign of 
dostinian. The Isaurian Zeno, raised to the purple by his marriage 
with the Priiicess Ariadne, was forced to fly into the mountains by a 
fierce revolt which his mother-in-law Verina had instigated, lie was 
restored to the throne chiefly by the aid of Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, who had been carefully educated as a hostage at the court 
of Constantinople. The turbulence of the Goths, and the faithlessness 
of the Byzantines, soon destroyed the amity of the two sovereigns; 
a desultory, hut sanguinary warfare harassed the Eastern Empire, 
until Zeno purchased peace by ceding to Theodoric his right over 
Italy, or rather stimulated the Goth to undertake tho conquest of that 
peninsula. The march of Theodoric was the emigration of an entire 
people; the Goths were accompanied by their wives, their children, 
and their aged parents, a vast multitude of wagons conveyed their 
most precious effects, and their store of provisions for a toilsome 
march undertaken in the depth of winter. Odoacer boldly prepared 
to meet this formidable invasion ; he took post on the river Sontius 
Cis&nsoJ with a powerful host; hnl he was unable to resist the 
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daiing energy of the Goths, and his defeat gave Theodoric possession 
-fif thO; Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona (a.d. 489). 

was not won without further struggles; Ravenna alone 
4 siege of more than three years; but at length Odoacer 
(a,d. 493), and was soon after assassinated at a solemn 
banket by his rival. 

Tlii^odoric secured his conquest by distributing one-third of the 
lands Italy to his soldiers in military tenures. Tl»is partition was 
elfeelnli* with very little violence to the ancient possessors; the Goths 
weice instructed to spare the people, to reverence the laws, and to lay 
dlide their barbarous ciustoms of judicial combats and private revenge. 

Gothic sovereignty was soon extended from Sicily to the Danube, 
and from Sirmium C Sirmich ) to the Atlantic Ocean; thus including 
tire fairest portion of the Western Empire. The monarch of this new 
Itingdom shoved great wisdom and moderation in his civil govern- 
ment, but unfortunately his attachment to the Arian lieresy led him 
to persecute the Catholics ; it must, howcA^er, be confessed that their 
bigoted turbulence afforded too often a reasonable excuse for his 
severity. The legal murder of tho philosopher Boethius and the 
venerable Symraachus were crimes Avhich admit of no palliation; they 
hastened Theodoric’s dcatli, for remorse brought him to the grave in 
the thirty-third year of his reign (a.d. 526). 


. Section II.— T'Ae Reign of Justinian. 

fxrr-:' 

D 401 AN peasant named Justin, Avho had travelled on foot to Con- 


^^tlUntiUople in tlie reign of the Emperor Leo, enlisted in the imperial 
; gtMteds, and, during the succeeding reigns, so distinguished himself by 
bi« strength and valour, that he w’as gradually raised to the com- 


mand of the household troops. On the death of tlie Emperor 
. Anastasius, the eunuch Amantius, anxious to secure the throne fonfr 


hna' of his creatures, entrusted Justin with a large sum of money to 
: .b#jba4ihe guards ; but he used it to pux-chase votes for himself, and 
AfiriftjB :^«s elevated to the empire (a.d. 518). Totally ignorant himself, 
' Jnsfin was not insensible of the value of education ; he made liis 


^nephew Justinian his associate in the empire; and as this prince had 
. in all the learning of the- times, he soon obtained the 

wholo^pdwor of the state« 

death of Justin (a.d. 527)j Justinian ruled alone; but 
* first exercise of authority fixed a lasting stigma on his reign, 
chose for his empress, Theodora, a woman of mean birth and 
^fistnous character, whose vices had disgusted even a capital so 
Uc^tiqns Constantinople. Among the most singular and dis- 
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graceful follies of the Eastern Iiimpire was the factions of the circus^ 
which arose from the colours worn by the charioteers who competed 
for the prize of swiftness. Green and blue were tlie most remarkable 
for their inveterate hostilitj^ though white and red were the most 
ancient; all, however, soon acquired a legal existence, and tlie Byzan-^ 
tines willingly hoEarded life and fortune to support their favourite 
colour. Justinian was a partisan of the blues; his favour towards 
them provoked the hostility of the opposite faction, and led to a 
sedition which almost laid Constantinople in ashes. The disturbances 
iiret burst forth in the circus; Justinian ordered the rioters to be 
secured ; both factions immediately turned against the monarch,* the 
soldiers were culled out, hut tliey were unable to contend against the 
citizens in the nai*row streets, ji^ssailcd from the tops of the houses, 
the barbarian mercenaries flung firebrands in revenge, and thus 
kindled a dreadful conflagration, which destroyed a vast number of 
public and private edifices. After the city had been for several 
days in the hands of the rioters, Justinian contrived to revive the 
ancient animosity between the greens and blues; the latter faction 
declared for the emperor, a strong body of veterans marchctl to tlic 
Hippodrome, or race-course, and tranquillity was restored by the 
slaughter of thirty thousand of the insurgents. While the internal 
state of the empire was thus disturbed by faction, a costly and un- 
profitable war was waged against the Persians, until the emperor 
purchased a disgraceful and precarious truce, which botli he and his 
rival chose to designate ns an endless peace. 

The usurpation of the tbrone of the Vandals in Africa by Gclimor, 
who owed his success chiefly to the support of the Arian clergy, 
induced Justinian to undertake a war, in which he appeared both the 
generous friend of an allied sovereign and the protector of the 
Catholic faith, llelisarius, tlie best general of his ago, was appointed 
to the command of , Hie imperial forces, and a large fleet was assembled 
for the transport Uf the army in the harbour of Gonstanlinoplc (a.I>, 
633). After the armament had been blessed by the patriarch it set 
sail ; and, after a prosperous voyage, Belisaiius effected a landing on 
the coast of Africa without opposition. He advanced towards 
C'arthngc, defeating the Vandals on liis march, and became master of 
the city with little oppCsition. Gclimer made one effort more to 
save his kiiigdom; it was unsuccessful, his army was irretrievably 
ruined, and he was closely besieged in the castle where he sought 
refuge. The unfortunate king, after having home the most dreadful 
extremities of famine, was forced to surrender unconditionally; he 
svas carried captive to Constantinople, where he was led in the 
triumphal procession that honoured the return of Belisarius. The 
dethroned monarch showed no sorrow for his fall, hut consoled liiru}- 
self by Solomon's reflection on the instability of human greatness 
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frequently repeating^ “ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is 
vanity.” 

Tlie nmrder of Amalasonthn, queen of the Goths, hy her ungrateful 
husband Theodatus, afforded Belisarius a pretext for attacking the 
kingdom of Italy. lie sailed from Constantinople to Sicily, and 
easily conquered that important island (a.d. 535). Theodatus, in 
great terror, hasted to avert danger, by declaring liiraself the vassal of 
(Justinian; but hearing in the mean time that two Byxantine generals 
had jbecn defeated in Dalmatia by the Gothic troops, he passed 
suddenly from extreme despair to the height of presumption, and 
withdrew his allegiance. Belisarius soon appeared to chastise his 
perfidy; he transported his army across the Sicilian strait, and effected 
a landing at Ilhcgium {lieggio). The greater part of southern Italy, 
including the important city of Naples, was speedily subdued by the 
imperial forces; while Theodatus, secure within the walls of liorae, 
made no effort to protect his subjects. At length the Goths, disgusted 
by the weakness and incapacity of their sovereign, removed him 
from the throne, and chose the valiant Vitiges for their king. But 
Vitiges Avas forced to commence his reign hy abandoning Home, of 
which Belisarius took possession Avithout encountering any opposition 
(a.d. 537). During the ensuing Avinter, the Goths assembled from 
every quarter to save, if possible, their kingdom in Italy; a poAverful 
army, animated by dauntless spirit, Avas soon collected, and Vitiges 
led his folloAA'crs to tliC siege of Home. Belisiirius concentrated his 
forces in the Eternal City, Avhich was defended Avith equal skill and 
bravery; but famine soon appeared Avitliiu the AA'alls, and the citizens 
became anxious for a capitulation. A conspiracy was formed under 
the sanction of the pope, Sylverius, for betraying the city to the 
Goths; but it Avas discovered by an intercepted letter. Belisarius 
sent Sylvcrius into banisUment, and ordered the bishops to elect a nCAV 
])ontiff: hefore, hoAvever, a synod could be assembled for the purpose, 
the general’s Avife, the infamous Antonina, sold the Holy See to Vigilus 
for a bribe of tAvo hundred pounds AA^eight of gold. Reinforcements 
soon after arrived from the East, and the Goths were forced to raise 
the siege of Home, having lost one -third of tlifeir number before its 
Avails. Btdisarius pursued the retreating enemy to the marslies of 
Ravenna, and Avould probably have captured that city, hut for the 
jealousy of tlie eunuch Nurses, Avhom Justinian had entrusted with 
the independent command of a large division of the Byzantine army. 
Though the differences between the two leaders AA'ere finally adjusted, 
the Gotlis had taken advantage of the interval to collect neAv 
strength; and ten thousand Qurgundians, sent to inA'ade Italy by 
the command of Theodobert, king of the Franks, had stormed 
and plundered Milan. Soon after, Theodobert passed the Alps in 
person at the head of one hundred thousand men. The Frajiks 
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Stormed Oenoo, and devastated Liguria; but their excesses brought 
pestilence into their camp, they perished by thousands, and Theodo- 
bert Wi\» induced, by his increasing distresses, to enter into terms of 
accommodation with the emperor. Delivered from this pressing danger, 
Belisarius laid siege to Bavenna, which was forced to capitulate (a.P. 
639) ; and thus the Gothic kingdom of Italy was destroyed. 

Belisarius returned to Constantinople in triumph, leading with 
him the captive Vitiges; he was sent to conduct the Persian war, 
but was soon recalled and disgraced by the ungrateful Justinian. 
While the conquests of Belisarius were restoring the western provinces 
to the empire, barbarous hordes ravaged, almost with impunity, the 
north-eastern frontiers. Unable or unwilling to meet the Gepidm in 
the iit'ld, Justinian entered into alliance with the Longobardi or 
Lombards (so called from their long l^arfs or lances), who had just 
thrown off the yoke of the lleruli, and gave them settlements in Paur 
iionia. A war of forty years’ duration, between the Lombards and 
Gepida*, protected the empire from the invasions of both hordes; but 
it was still exposed to the incursions of the Selavqniaus and Bulgarians, 
W'ho annually purchased a passage through the territories of the 
Gepidao, and extended their inroads even into southern Greece. 
Commotions in the remote east brought Europeans, about this time, 
acquainted with new and more formidable races of barbarians, the 
Avars and the Turks, whose importance may justify a short digression 
on their origin. 

Tlie Avars, fiom an unknown age, possessed the mountains and 
deserts that border on the lake Baikal in north-eastern Asia. Thence 
they advanced southwards under a monarch .named Tiilun, and ex- 
tended their empire to the eastern sea, which separates Corea from 
Japan. The conqueror took the title of Chakan or Chagan, a name 
still used, on the coins of the Turkish sultan. But the prosperity of 
the Avars was not of long duration ; they were assailed by rival tribes 
from the north, and at the same time harassed by civil wars; while 
thus distressed, they were attacked by a new horde, called Thiil 
khiu by Chinese writers, but known to the Europeans as the Turks. 
The Avars were overthrown by these new competitors for empire, and 
their power totally destroyed; but their name was taken % anew 
Smtion, the Ogors or Varchonites, who after being defeated by the 
Turks, migrated towards Europe by the route of the Volga. They 
chose the hdse designation, because the name of the Avars was still 
formidable, and they preserved it on account of the terror which they 
saw it produced. 

I'he Turks first appear in history as the slaves of the original 
Avars ; they inhabited the great Altaian mountains, and were engaged 
in working the mines and attending the forges of those rich mineral 
districts. Their skill in fabricating armour and weapons was very 
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great) and they prided themselres upon the excellence of their munu^ 
factures so much, that, when they became lords of eastern Asia, their 
iCliakans annually forged a piece of iron in the presence of the heads 
of the nation. Under the guidance of Xhii-men, they asserted their 
independence, and made slaves of their former masters. So rapid 
was their progress, that during the reigns of Thu-men and his suc- 
cessor Dizabul, their empire was extended from the Volga to the Sea 
of Japan. They were thus brought to the frontiers of the Byzantine 
and Persian dominions, and engaged in commercial relations with 
both, by their occupation of the countries through which the silk-trade 
was carried. 

The great rival of Justinian was Chosroes or Nusbirvan, the most 
celebrated Persian monarch of the Sassanid dynasty; in the early 
part of his reign he won the affection of his subjects, by extirpating 
the pernicious system of policy and religion which his predecessor 
Kobad, seduced by an impostor named IMazdak, liad patronized. Ilis 
next care was to give confidence to the labouring classes by judicious 
laws securing the riglits of industry, and by a sedulous attention to 
the administration of justice. Having thus secured the tranquillity 
I prosperity of Persia, he directed his attention to the favourite 
^^^fject of the Sassanidcs, the re-establishment of the empire of Cyrus, 
fi perceiving that the forces of Justinian were engstged in the west, 
^^^Wded Syria, at "the head of a powerful army (a.d. 540). His vie* 
^®^^ious career was checked for a brief space by Belisarius, hut after 
rdi^, recall and disgrace of that general, he urged forward his conquests 
^9ith alarming rapidity. Justinian, in his distress, repented of his 
^ngratitude; 13eli8arius was restored to command, and by his judicious 
exertions, Nushirviln was forced to return across the Euphiates, loaded, 
^mwever, with the spoils of western Asia. His next enterprise was 
‘'^e conquest of the Caucasian districts, inhabited by the Lazi, the 
^wolchiuns, and other semi-barbarous tribes, which the Byzantines 
'struggled to prevent, and this led to the tedious Lazic war, in which 
the strength of both empires was uselessly wasted. In consequence 
of the Persian war, Justinian entered into a treaty with the Abyssi- 
nians, whose monarch had subdued the greater part of Arabia, in the 
expectation of opening, by his means, a naval communication with 
China and India; but the design was frustrated by the reluctance of 
the Ethiopian monarch to engage in a doubtful contest with the power 
of Persia. 

The provinces of Africa and Italy, acquired by the valour of 
Belisarius, were nearly lost by the incapacity and tyranny of his suc- 
cessors. Their weakness provoked the Moors to take arms; and, 
though these barbarians were finally reduced, the African province 
was changed from a fertile and populous country into a savage and 
siletit desert. Still more dangerous was the revolt of the Goths under 
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Totila (a.d. 541 X who in a very brief space recovered the 
Igranter part of Ital)*. Finding his generals successively defeated, 
Jtiatinian sent Belisarius to the theatre of his‘ former glory; but he 
iti^lected to supply the hero with sufheient forces; and Rome was 
eaptnred by . Totila, almost in sight of the imperial army. The city 
was recovered soon after, and the old general gained some advantages 
over Totila; but finding himself unsupported, he solicited permission 
to return, and departed fi*om Italy disgraced, not so much by his 
failure, as by the plunder he had permitted Antonina to extort from 
those he was sent to defend (a.d. »548). Totila, after the departure 
of Belisarius, again made himself master of Home, but the maritime 
cities of Italy resisted his assaults, and supported the imperial interests 
/uiitii the eunuch Narses was sent into the peninsula (a.d. 552). 

V .. JEiwt^ian granted to this favourite 'vvhat he had denied to Beli- 
9sarius,'d competent supply of the munitions of war; allies were^ 
entreated to send contingents, and merccnarie| Avere hired from th^ 
principal barbarous tribes. Thus supplied, the eunuch eagerly sought 
to bring the Goths to an engagement; but Totila showed eejj^g^ 
Ardour for the combat, and the hostile forces soon met in the vioitMig 
of Rome. In the very commencement of the battle the Gote, 
cavalry, hurried forward by their impetuosity, advanced so far bey^e^ 
their infantry, that they were surrounded and cut to pieces beffie 
they could recive assistance. Totila, hasting with a chosen 
to remedy the disorder, was struck to the emth mortally wounded, cl 
bis followers instantly fled in confusion. Rome opened its gates 
the conquerors; but the imperial forces, especially the barbarif^ 
mercenaries, treated the city more cruelly than the Gothic coni 
<j[uerors Iiad done, and inflicted on the citizens the mingled horror o| 
lust, rapine, and murder. The bravest of the Goths retired, after thejy 
defeat, beyond the Po, and chose Teias for their king. War was 
course renewed ; but in a fierce battle, which lasted two entire days^ 
Tciaa was slain, and the power of the Ostrogoths iiTCtricvably ruined. ( 
Narses had scarcely time to recover from the fatigues of this campaign, 
when be was summoned to repel an invasion of the Franks and Aile- 
mans; he routed them witli great slaughter; and then returning to 
Rome, gratified ics citizens by the semblance of a triumph. Italy was 
thus reduced to a Byzantine province, governed by the exarclis of 
Ravenna; and Narses himself, the first and most powerful of the 
exarchs, governed the whole peninsula for fifteen years. 

In the mean time Belisarius had been summoned] to defend the 
empire from the dangers with which it was menaced, by an invasion 
of the Bulgarians. He gained a decisive victory over the barljarians, 
but was prevented from improving his advantages by the intrigues of 
the courtiers. The Bulgarians were induced to return beyond the 
Bantibe, by the payment of a large ransom for tlieir captives; and 
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iJustiman olatmed the gratitude of his subjects for accelerating their 
departure by the threat of placing armed ressels in the Danube, 
This MOis the last campaign of Belisfuius ; he was soon after disgraced 
ind imprisoned, under a false charge of treason : his innocence was 
bsequently proved, and his freedom restored, but grief and resent- 
jent hurried him to the grave ; and his treasures were seized by the 
ipacious emperor. Eight months afterwards Justinian sunk int<| the 
bnib, scarcely regretted by his subjects. He was a pious and diligent 
sovereign, but be wanted energy to contend against the vices of his 
court and the age. Ilis talents as a legislator and statesman were 
jreat ; had he acted on his own principles, lie would have surpassed 
Augustus, but he yielded his power to the infamous Theodora, and to 
mworthy ministers who abused his confidence, and oppressed the 
5mpirc. 


Section III. — The Establishment of the Civil Law. 

tkft W reign Justinian directed his attention to the state of the 
ih' in his empire, and formed the useful project of digesting into a 
iniforra code the vast mass of laws, rules, and judicial maxims, which 
the various interests of the Romans and Byzantines, their progress in 
['ivilizatioii, and the inconstancy of their rulers, had produced, during 
he course of thirteen hundred years. He saw that the multitude of 
)r(linaiices occasioned confusion and disorder, and Uiat the heap of 
Inconsistent decisions and regulations, formed a labyrinth in which 
lustice went astray, and iniquity found avenues for escape. The exe- 
mtion of this great plan "was not worthy of the design. Ai the head 
sf the commission appointed to prepare the code was Tribonian, a 
law^’^er of groat eminence, but unfortunately an interested flatterer 
mil corrupt judge ; accustomed to sell justice, be altered, perverted, 
)r suppressed many excellent law’s. He frequently persuaded the 
jinperor to destroy, by supplementary edicts, called Novels, the prin- 
-'iples of right which hud been previously established in the Code and 
ihc Digest. 

Justinian commenced with the -Code. In an edict, dated the 3d 
:>f February, A.n. 528, addressed to the senate of Constantinople, he 
declared his resolution of collecting into a single volume, not merely 
the laws in the three previous codes of Gregory, Herraogeniamis, and 
Theodosius, but also the laws that bad been published by imperial 
Fiuthority since the formation of the Theodosian code. A commission 
nf ten eminent lawyers, with Tribonian at its head, W'as charged with 
the execution of this tusk. They were permitted to suppress repe- 
titions, to remove contradictory or obsolete laws, to add what was 
necessary for exactness or explanation, and to unite, under one head, 

B3 
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wiiftt WSM spwad orar a great variaij of laws. |[^W^ a® io- 

IdpIdlT# that i® a Kttie more than a jear the new oOjBtawiingj i® 

^ toM aii tbein>peridkm6om 

:Adrhm, rm read/ to appear. 

■ tb^ new constitution (sj>. 3S9), and transmitted 4 intft a 
edict, to Mennia, the prffilorian prmfect. In tin edict be congtatb^m 
hii^elf and the empire on having found commissionew possessillg iO ‘ 
ntneh zeal, knowledge, and probity ; he gives the collection the force 
of law, ordaining that the new code alone should be cited in courts 
of justice; and he commands the prsefeot to have this made known 
through the empire. 

A more extensive and diflicuU work remained, to collect the scat- 
<tered monuments of ancient jurisprudence. Justinian confided this 
task also to Tribouian, and gave him the power of nominating his 
fellow commissioners. Tribonian chose one of the magistrates who 
had already aided in the formation of the Code, four professors of 
jurisprudence, and eleven advocates of high legal .reputation. These 
seventeen commissioners were instructed to search out, collect, and 
put in order, all that was really useful in the books of the jurisconsults 
who had been authorized to make or interpret laws by preceding sove- 
reigns ; they were permitted, as in the case of the Code, to change, 
add, or retrench, and to fix doubtful cases by precise definitions. The 
emperor recommended them, in settling any point, to regard neither 
tibe number nor the reputation of the jurisconsults who had given 
opinions on the subject, but to be guided solely by reason and equity. 
Their collection was to be arranged in fifty books, having all "the 
matter arranged under their respective titles, and was to be named 
the Digest, on account of its orderly classification, or the PandeciW, 
because it was to contain all the ancient jurisprudence’. * But 
commissioners seem to have executed their task with moiWceal afid 
speed than exactness. The emperor himself did not expedt that the 
work could be completed in less than ten years. It was necessary to 
examine carefully more than turn thousand volumes, to discuss, com- 
'pare, and reduce into order, an innumerable number of decisions ; to 
reform some of them, to reverse others, and to classify the whole. 
Uttt Tribonian, who knew that in enterprises which engage the vanity 
'of princes, the delay between the design and execution is borne with 
'great impatience, hurried on the work so rapidly, that it was completed 
W three years. 

* On the J6th of Decmeber, 533, Justinian invested this coileotton 
^ith the authority of law, by a constitution of state, addressed to the 


^ From all, and lo eonatin. which contain nine ihousand one hundred and 

The fifty %ook» of the Pundeeta are divided t'venty-flireeJaws, each niaiked with the name 
into four hundred tw'enty>tbr«e title», of its author. 
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in&ftaJte 0i ComtmtinaplOf and all M« aal^ecis. In. this adict he states, 
that the enormous chaos o£ ancient decisions have been reduced to a 
twentieth part, without the omission.of anything essential, so that the 
order and brerity of this body of jariapmdence, and the facility with 
which it could be learned, took away every excuse from negligence or 
iterance* He declares, that though some errors may hare crept into 
a work of such rast multitude, their nuitiber is very a^d he 

asserts, rather too hastily, that it contains none of those inconsistent 
decudons which lawyers call antinomies Should any point be found 
deficient or obscure, he •wills that recourse should be had to the im- 
perial authority, which alone has the power to supply or interpret the 
laws. To prerent the recurrence of the ancient confusion, by a diver- 
sity of sentiments, he forbids all commentary, permitting only the 
translation of the laws into Greek, with the addition of titles and 
paratitles — that is to say, summaries of their contents. He forbids 
the use of abbreviations in transcribing them, declaring that the copy 
in which a contraction was found should be held of no authority, and 
that the transcriber should he punished for forgery. All other laws 
are declared to be abrogated, and are even forbidden to he cited in the 
tribunals ; and the judges are ordered to conform in all things to the 
Digest from the day of the date of the edict. The emperor enjoins 
the three praetorian prajfects to publish the Digest in their several 
governments, and concludes by stating that he was anxious to have 
this meritorious revolution effected daring his third consulate, in order 
that a year, which heaven had blessed by a peace with Persia, and the 
conquest of Africa, should witness the completion of this great edifice 
of the laws, as a holy and august temple, in which justice should 
pronounce her oracles. 

Whilst the commissioners laboured at the Digest, the emperor 
charged Tribonian, and tw'o eminent professors, to prepare an ele- 
mentary work on jurisprudence, in four books, as an introduction to 
the study of law. This portion of Justinian's legislation is far the 
most valuable part ; it was finished and published a little before the 
Digest, and was named the Institutes. 

The whole system of ancient jurisprudence was thus simplified, 
reduced to its essentials, and arranged in the Institutes, the Pandects, 
and the Code. But, after their publication, Justinian published more 
than two hundred supplementary edicts ; and when the great collec- 
tions began to be used in the courts, several errors alid imperfections 
Were discovered, as might reasonably be expected in a work of such 
magnitude, executed with such unnecessary speed. A new commission 
was appointed to revise the Code ; the result of its labours was a 
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bte the W of la.,, having been collected 

. .„py of Juetiaian-e legislation ; 

?J to to the citizcAf Pisa, ,vh„ had aided the *’“ 
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silk-jroi 'fn into pAir ope, . , 

Rttir 'R^as known qs an article of commerce, and extensively nsed in 

„ L -n-estem world, long before the insect P^"** 

• ««Ltit.iMf‘e and wuosc nature AVhs unknown, was brought toi tiie ntsc 
-tor^ C— nople. No one before the of Jhsthdan had even 
t^rctoaTed euch an enterprise. -It wae only by long and pmnful 
tbtonah the dangerous and difficult, wilds of oeutral Am, 
S a ™e!tL^dise could be procured, which ehe fr^rcM of^wealth 
■ nnd'luxury rendered almost indispensable to tfje ts*lh*ed .netWn^f 
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<h«T were »uceee(Wl l»y tlio Persians, who attached great importance 
to die trade, and negW nothing that could keep it exctosmly m 
their hands. &«(« them the Greek and fynm '“”*“** ^ 
pvrcliased ie silk which they transported into the 
kssiiiB through such a.pumbet of hands, it n-as of course scaice a^nd 

iZ. V4 justi.iia.i-s reign, the tcfc 

depcndauee on the Persians for, the aoPl'Y ®^ ‘I'"? f 
to lower the price by purchasing from other Azotic nation , » . ? 

making eiettiojis to open a direct , communication with the wuntry 
S wS tte silk is U^oood. Their ignorenoc of g*ography ^ 

8 great impediment to their sacces^j they had rerj 
resnectiiig the position of the regions where this desirable conmodity 
was proceed. ' They contented themselves wi* loosely dererihing it 
as Tjart of India, or some very remote country in eastern Asia. 

few modem writers have been misled by the inaccuracy of the 
Bvrentioe historians into the belief that the country ivhm . supplied 
tlfe ricnt world with silk was tho Punjob, and the districts of 
northern India adjacent to Persia, regions where silk has neier jit 
Lmi^dueod iniufSeient abundance to form - 

On the contrary, the circumstances related respecting Scnca, the silk 
crowinai coiintrv, are manifestly applicable to no place hut Chin., 
?vherc «il|t is still produced more plentifully than in any other part ot 
the world. Indeed the very name S^res appears to have been deiivul 
W this commodity; for Se, or, as it is pronoupced in tl^e piovmcial 
dialects S€r, is the Chinese name for the silk-worm. also ;ftud 

the Sinm identified with the Seres by the ancient geographers, and we 
or arw, has been always the name given to China 
hv the nations of western Asia. In the preceding a olmue mention 
has been made of the embassy sent from the Romans to the 
in the oce of the Antonines; and it is only necessary to add, in pio 
S the wmmtcial relations between this ancient empire and the 
Western world, that a tolerably accurate account of the 
in the rersian and IVtUiau kingdoms may he fpund in Clunest 

‘■“'k w»y imputed from Chino in 

nierehauts broughli norew the extreme breudth oi Asu^ % a jouu y 

I of1h« Sftssamd dvi»astjf in tlience |iP 

nassetl inlo Pemu, wln'ro he'was WHvetl 
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Ct ;.I>:560, by TiridatPS Uie Ameuian 
Bovereign, who gave lam tUe 
Jaron* Tliis personage, vjliosfl 
Mambou, became *be foander 
of Hio Memigoniaas, who art^ Justly ctlelitttcG 

in AJttienian history . 
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of two hundred and forty-three days, to the sca-coast of Syria. The 
Persians who supplied the Homans, usually made their purchases from 
the Sogdians, on the banks of the Oxus, and their trafiic was liable to 
be interrupted by the White Huns and ^the Turks, who successively 
con(j[uered that industrious people. But the difficulties of the road 
between the Sogdian capital, Maracanda [Samarcund)^ and the first 
Chinese city in the province of Shensi, led to frequent efforts for 
opening a new and less perilous route, wdiich, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful. From the time they passed the Jaxartes, the enterprising 
Sogdians had to contend, not only with the dangers and difficulties of 
the intervening deserts, but also against the wandering hordes, who 
have .dways considered the citizen and the traveller as objects of 
lawful rapine. 

It is recorded as a proof of the vast expense of the magnificent 
spectacles with W'hich Julius Cresar sought at once to dazzle and con- 
ciliate the populace, that he decorated the actors in his varied pageants 
with a profusion of silk dresses, which were viewed by the Italians 
with equal wonder and admiration. In consequence of the difficulties 
of transit, the vast length of desert which the caravans had to traverse, 
and, probably, the limited supply of silk in China itself, this article 
bore a very high price in Rome, and was often sold for its weight in 
gold. Silkeni dresses w'ere esteemed too expensive and delicate for 
men, and were appropriated wholly to ladies of eminent rank and 
opulence. In the beginning of tlie reign of Tiberius, a law' was passed 
enacting, ‘‘ that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silk 
dress.” This might, how'cver, have been a religious as well as a 
sumptuary ordinance, for it is a singular circumstance in the history 
of sJk, that, on account of its being the excretions of a w'orm, several 
religious bodies in the lilast, hut more especially the Mohammedans, 
consider it an unclean dress. Indeed, it has been decided by the 
unanimous consent of all the Sonnite doctors, that a person w'earing 
a garment made entirely of silk, cannot offer up the daily prayers 
enjoined by the Koran. 

The profligate and effeminate Ileliogabalus was the first of the 
Roman emperors who w’ove a garment entirely of silk ; and, in conse- 
quence of his example, the custom of wearing silk soon became general 
among the wealthy citizens of Rome, and even extended to the pro- 
vinces. It seems probable, also, that the price of the article had 
diminished in consequence of its beginning to be imported by the 
maritime route through Alexandria, instead of by caravans through 
the arid deserts^ of Tartary and Turkestan, Chinese histories inform 
us, that ail ambassador from one of the Antonines came to their, 
remote country for the purpose of concluding a commercial treaty, 
and this is rendered highly probable by the fact that oriental com- 
modities became both plentiful and cheap under and after their 
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dynasty. Ammianus Marcellinus informs us, that in liis age (a.d. 
37O) silk was generally worn even hy the lower classes. 

After the restoration of a native dynasty in Persia under the 
Sassauides, and the establishment of the Eastern empire at Constan- 
tinople, a long scries of wars ensued between the Persian sovereigns, 
who deemed themselves legitimate inheritors of the power of Cyrus, 
and the Byzantine emperors, who Avished themselves to he considered 
successors of Alexander the Great. The command of the sea of Oman 
gave the Persians a decided advantage over tlie Egyptian merchants, 
who were forced to import oriental commodities by the tedious and 
dangerous navigation of the lied Sea. Until the introduction of 
steam navigation, the Red Sea, or Yam Suph\ as it is called by the 
Orientals, was universally dreaded by voyagers. The stnait at its 
entrance Avas significantly named by the Arabs Bah-el-Mamlch, or, 
“ the gate of tears and it Avas a common proverb Avith Eastern 
sailors, “ Yam-Suph is a double-locked sea; there are six months in 
the year that you cannot get into it, and six more that you cannot get 
out of it.” But the Persians Avere not satisfied Avith this natural 
superiority; having it in their power to molest or cut off the caravans, 
Avhich, in order to procure a supply for the Greek empire, travelled by 
land to China through the northern provinces of their kingdom, they 
laid such onerous transit duties on foreign merchants, that the Greeks 
Avere forced to abandon this branch of commerce, and purchase their 
silk from the Persians and fcsogdians. These Avith the usual rapacity 
of monopolists, raised the price of silk to such an exor])itant height, 
that the Greek manufacturers, Avhose looms depended on a supply of 
this raw material, Avere throAvn out of employment and nearly ruined. 

Tlie Emperor Justinian, eager, not only to obtain a full and certain 
supply of a commodity Avhich Avas become of indispensable use, but 
soli(!itous to deliver the commerce of his subjects from the exactions 
of his enemies, endeavoured by means of his ally, the Christian mon- 
arch of Abyssinia, to AArest some portion of the silk trade from the 
Persians. In this attempt he failed; but Avlien he least expected it, 
he, by an unforeseen event, attained his great object of procuring his 
sui>jects an abundant supply of silk, independent both of ships and 
caravans. 

Two Persian monks having been employed as Christian mission- 
aries by some of the churches Avhicli had been established in India, 
pursued their evangelical labours until thsy had penetrated into the 
remote country of the Seres, or Chinese (a.d. 551). There they 
observed the labours of tlm silk-Avorra, the mode in which these ani- 
mals were fed on the mulberry-leaf; the care hestow^ed upon them in 
the i^veral periods of insect transformation, and the attention necessary 


* Tlmt is, “ tha Sea of Weeds, 
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to obtaiiung perfect cocoons. AVithout such knowledge, tl»e mere 
possession of tlie insect would have been useless; for the time Unit 
elapses while the silk«caterpillar is undergoing its changes varies 
according to the temperature and the quantity of nourishment with 
which it is supplied; the health also of the insect and the subsequent 
perfection of the silk depend upon the mode in which these changes 
are made, and the intervals between the successive moultings of the 
skin, which take place before the animal attains its full growth. 
The Chinese calculate that the same nuinher of insects, uhich would, 
if they had attained the full size in twenty-three or twenty-four days, 
produce twenty-five ounces of silk, would produce only twenty ounces 
if th*nr growth occupied twenty-eight days, and only ten ounces if 
foriy days. In order, therefore, to xiccclorate their growth, they 
su]q>ly tlio insects with fresh food every half-hour during the first day 
of their existence, and then gradual!}’' reduce the nuinher of meals as 
the worms grow older. It deserves to l)e remarked as an unnolieed 
fact in natural theoloijv. that the snhstanee on which this vaUiable 
Ciiterpillar feeds, is the leaf of the mullxu-ry-tree; ami I’rovich'nce, as 
if to ensure the continuance ot‘this useful species, has so ordained it, 
that no other insect will partake of the same food; tiius ensuring a 
certain supply for the little spinster. 

Having made themselves acquainted Avith the«>c particular . the 
monks repaired to Constantinople*, and revealed the infonnation tliey 
had acquired to the Kinperor Justinian. Encouiaged hy the lll.a ial 
promises of that monarch, they undertook to bring to his capital a 
sutficieiit number of these Avonderful insects to whose lal)Our.s man is 
so much indebted. They proceeded to China, and finally accomplished 
the object of tlu;ir mission hy obtaining a competent supply of the eggs 
of the silk-AA’orm, Avhich tlnty eonceah'd in a holioAV eaiK!. Having 
ri'turned safi* to Constantinople, the eggs Averc, under their direction, 
hateliod hy the avtifieial heat of a dunghill, and the insects were fed 
on the leaves of the A\ild mulberry-troe. »Such rare was hestoAved 
upon them, that lliey soon multiplied, and Avorlc(;d in the sumo manm r 
ns in those climates Avhore thev fa>t became the objects of human 
attention and care. 

Justinian at ilrf-t attempted to monopolize this soureo of profit, Iml 
tlie rajiid increase of the Avonns opened the trade. A singular elr* 
cumstance enahies us to a’ppreciate the speedy success of the Creeks 
in the manufacture of*silk. Before the sixth century eh^sed, the 
Turks, descending from the Altaian mountains, conquered Sogdlann. 
The ( onquered people had found the demand for silk rapidly dimin- 
ishing, AA'hich they attributed to the commercial jealousy of the Ber- 
sians. They complained of their losses to their ucav master, tlur 
Turkish khakaii, w'ho sent ambassadors to form a commercI.il treaty 
with the Persian monarch, the cekhruted Nushirvdn. it was obviously 
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f iinwisi^ policy to stivngtlieii thopo^ver of the new state ■wlncli liiuILceii 
formed beyond the Oxus; and Nushirvan was, besides, eager to open 
a direct communication xvith China, through tlie Persian gulf. To 
show Jiis contempt for the offers of the Sogdians, he purchased up all 
their goods, and committed them to the flames. The khahan next 
sent ambassadors to Justinian II., who, after a toilsome jounn'y, 
reached Constantinople (a.d. 071), *he intro- 

duction of the silk-worm ; when, to their great astonishment, tiuy 
found the Byzantines in the possession of silk of their o\Yn growth, 
and so skilled in its nse, that their manufactures already rivalled- those 
of C'hina. I'Vom tliis time tlie Sogdian carrying-trade declined; it 
was totally anniliilated about tbe middle of the ninth ccntuiT, n hen a 
fanatic insurgent, in f-hina, murdered the foreign merchants, and cut 
down tlm mulhiTry-trecs, to destroy the silk that enticed strangers to 
the e(l<‘stial enipin'. 

i'ur nearly siv. hundred years, the Greeks were tlie only Europeans 
who possessed the .silk-w'onn: at length, liogor I., king of tSicily, 
engaged in aaot willi the Byzantine, empire, having captured some 
persons skilled in the juoduction and manufacture of silk, estahlislied 
factories at Palermo, whieli ro.se rajudly into celebrity. Theiicai the 
trade sjuead iiito Italy, Spain, and Franco; hut in most of these 
eountries the manufacture was long deemed of greater importance 
than the production of the raw' material. France owes her present 
.si(])eriori(y in tlie trade to flie patriotic exertions of Henry IV., ivho 
made exit'iisive mirsciF's of mulberry- plants, and distributed them 
gratuitou.sly to all desirous <d' establishing plantations. James J. 
endeavoured tf-j inlrodiiee (lie production of raw silk, as a trade, into 
I'higland: .since his time tin? f'xperiiuent h;is been frequently repeated, 
hut it lu'vt'r luis hotui attended wiih com|)h‘te success. Similar trials^ 
have al.-'O been unide in Ireland, but the result has not yet answered 
tlie expectations of the patriotic projectors. 

SnerioN V . — The Mofiarc/n/ of (he Frauhx, under (he 
Mcrovt ii^iu II l)ij lias! I/. 

Tin: hi.s(oiy of the Fninks properly begins with tlie e.stahlishmcnt of 
a huge body of that nation in Belgic Gaul, under a chief named 
]\rerc-wig', from whom the dynasty received the name Merovingian*, 
ile was succeeded by his son Ilildcrik®, a brave warrior, but tlie slave 
of bl.s j)a.ssion.s. An insult that be oflered to tlie wife of one of his 
(Hicers occasioned u revolt; iiilderik was dethroned, and a Count 

’ Mt'iCMvig, emimiit » an !<ir. j Wariaiis ; (luH ih, inhul itants of the l‘aa«N of 

tlie 

^ The othor Friinlfs wcie lurrK'tl ® Hiltlc-iik, ( Of/dai/. 
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E^idius, or Giles, proclaimed king. After an exile of eight years, 
Hilderik was restored, and the remainder of his reign appears to have 
passed in tranquillity. Illodo-wig^ nas the next sovereign: his harsh 
German name was softened by the Latins into Clodovecus, or Clovis, 
the origin of tlie modern Ludovicos, or Louis. At his accession (a.d. 
481), Clovis had scarcely le.aclicd his twentieth year; the ardour of 
youth combined with tlie circumstances of bis position to urge him to 
foreign conquests; for tlie fertility of the Lelgic soil, the purity of its 
waters, and its atmosplierc, conHiiuully attracted fresh hordes to the 
lower JihiiK', wlio sought admission into the Belgic colony. C'lovis 
found it necessary to enlarge his frontiers, and invaded the Koman 
pru' iorc. Near tSoissons he encountered Syagrius, the son of his 
faiJicr’s rival, Egidius, and gained a decisive victory. >Syagnus sought 
refuge w'ith the A'isigoths, but that nation Jiad lost much of its 
martial spirit; Alaric II,, nnw'orlhy of tlie name he horo, sent the 
unfortunate general bound to Clovis, by whom he w'as beheaded. 

The conqueror was now the most powerful monarch of his age, and 
the iieighhouring princes eagerly sought his alliance: lie. chose for his 
queen, Hlodohilde'', or (dotilda, whose unch‘ w’as king of the Bur- 
gundians. Clotilda w as a Cliiistian ; she lahoureil earnestly to con- 
vert her husband, and esjiecially urged him when his crown and life 
were endangered l>y an invasion of the Germanic confederation of 
tribes, calleil the Allemans. Clovis, persuaded that he owed tJxc great 
victory of Tolbiac to the prayers of (Motibhi, became a convert, and 
received the sacrament of liaptism from tin* bishop of Uheims (a.d. 
4{K>). lie gave the prelate, as a fee, all the land he could ride round 
while lie himself slept after dinner, a gift very characterisiic of a coii' 
(j^’ieror, wdio felt that he had only to w'ake and acquire new dominions. 
Soon afterwards he undertook new' conquests. Advancing in the 
direction of Genabum (Or/ea/ii), be crossed the Loire, spreading every- 
where the terror of liis mime. The Bretons, long subject to the 
Homans, consented without reluctance to a change of masters. Clovis, 
having traversed their country, entered Aquitaine, pillaged the houses, 
laid waste the fields, plundered the temples, and returned to Paris, 
“leaving,” as the cotoinporary historian say.s, “nothing to the Avretched 
inhabitants but tin* soil, Avhich the Franks couUl not take away.” 

The kingdom established hy Clovis extended from the llhinc to 
the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the ocean, hut its security w’as very 
uncertain. Wherever the conqueror appeared, he met nothing but 
submission from the various races settled in Gaul; as soon, however, 
as he passed onwards, his nominal 'subjects closed upon bis rear, 
retaining no more trace of his march than the furrowed wave docs 
of a vessel’s keel. Neither was the Frankish monarch absolute over 


•* warrior. 


Hlodo-lulde, brilliant and noble. 
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his own soldiers; his army was composed of free men, who disdained 
to submit to despotic rule. They gave to their monarch his share of 
the booty and nothing more®. AVIieii they disapproved of the expe- 
dition for which they assembled, they abandoned it without scruple; 
or if the monarch refused to undertake a war which they deemed 
advisable, they forced him to comply wdth their wishes, not merely by 
menaces, but by actual force^. 

On the death of Clovis (a.i>. 511), liis dominions were divided 
between his four sons, Ilildebort" (Chiklebert), Hlodomer“ (Chlodo- 
mer,) lllodher’" (Clotaire), and TheOdoric'*, who respectively oceu])iod 
the capitals of Paris, Orleans, Soissons, and JMetz. This distribution 
gave rise to a new geograpltieal division; all the districts betAvecn the 
llhine, the 31cuso, and the JMo.selle, received the name of Oster-rike''“, 
since corrupted into Austrasia; and the country between the ]M<'Use, 
the Loire, and the oeean, was named Ni-oster-rike’'*, or, as it was 
latinized, Neustria. All that was not eom})rised in this division, 
belonged not to the IMerovingiau I'Tanks, but retained its ancient 
name of Gaul. 

Clilodonur and Theodoric engaged in war with Gundumer''*, king 
of the Ilurgundians. In a great battle fouglit near Vienne (a.d. 523), 
Chlodonier was slaiii’^, but Theodoric gained a decisive victory, and 
added tlie Burgundian kingdom to bis own dominions. Clotilda took 
the guardianship of her infant grandchildren, but the favour she 
showed to the three sons of t'hlodomcr provoked the respiitnieiit of 
Chiklebert, king of Paris. He secretly pro])osod to his brotlier Clo- 
tuire, that they should secure the persons of the young princes, shave 


^ CJrcpory of Tours furni'^bos us Yvilh u 
curious uurctlutp on this snhjpci Aliout 
this tiuio lli(‘ fU'iuy of CMovin pillagctl a gicat 
iiumher of cliurches luut houses. Ilis sohlicrs 
had taken away, from ono of the eiilli ('drills, 
a vast* of surprising sj/.e and lieauty. I'he 
lushop (»f the dioceHO Mnit a lueHsengor to 
iwlaim It. To this man, the king said, ' Fol- 
low mo to Soissons, wlicn* the plunder will he 
shared, and should ehunee give' me ihv va.HO, I 
will do whal your preluto requires.' AVlien 
they rouchod Siussous, U*ey wool to the place 
where the plunder was piled, and the king 
said, entreat jou, my brave wuirriors, to 
give me this vast' in addition to my share.’ 
Upon this, a presumptuous soldier exclaimed, | 
* You shall have notlang but the portion 
assigned you by Uu.' ’ 

The historian quoted in the preceding 
note says, ** After ihis, Clotaire and Childe- 
bert (sons of Clovis) formed the dt*sign of 
rnarcliing against the lliirgundians. Their 
hrolher, Theinlorii^ was unwilling iu engage 
in the expedition, but the Franks who followed 


him, said ununiiaou'^ly, ‘ If )oa will not join 
your hnahec'^, we wull quit you, and chouso 
another leader. 

llildti-Ixu'tli, tv ’ri ior, 

^ lUodu-mvr, rrlvbra/td vJnvf, 

I Hod her, cvivbratvd ami t Ueut. 
Theod-e-rik- brarv aiuomjsl Utv 
That IS, Ea^frni kirnjdtaH 
That IS, Xifrih-taiiitvrn htiujtbm* 
(hnuluuuei , and ipvaL 
The lirothfTs joined tlndr forces at 
Veserinicui, a place situated in the tiTritory of 
the city of Viimiie, and ga%i» bailie, to Gundu- 
mer. The llurgundiuu having taken to llight 
with his army, (Uilodomer pursued him, and 
1 when lie was at a distance from his friends, the 
1 llurgundiaus, imitating the signals of tht" 

I Franks, exclaimed, * Gome this way, we are 
tiihuL’ llo belitned them, and spurred his 
hoi'se into tla? midst of the enemy. They 
sHtrrounded him, cut off his head, and fixnif? 
it on a pike, disjdayed it to their pursuers.' — 
(Hreyory of 7*ourff. 
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llicii- heads’®, and divide their dominions. Clotaire readily joined in 
the project, and put the tsvo eldest of his nephews to death; the 
third, saved by faithful servants, cut off his hair with his own hands, 
and entering into a monastery, spent a life of celibacy’^ Ten years 
after this event, Theodoric died, and was succeeded by liis son, Theo- 
dobert’", who took the title of king of Austrasia. Ilis uncles at- 
tempted to deprive Theodobert of his dominions, but being daunted 
by the more display of his power, they turned their arms against 
Spain, laid waste Arragon, Jli'^cay, and Catalonia, stormed Pampeluna, 
besieged Saragossa, and w'ere only induced to retire by a present of 
the tunic of St, \’'incent, a relic whicli, in that superstitious age, w'as 
deemed an invaluable treasure. 

Tire fame of 'riieodohert extended to Constantinople; Justinian 
cinfeavoured to win his friendship, by the cession of the nominal 
claims which the empire retained over Provence, but the Austrasian 


To sliiive the Ik'iuI, v, as the form <»f dr- 
tliroiiin^ a sovtr^iK^*^ tliis jicm d. Aiiumij 
tlip early Tranks, the crown (»f Inur was as 
inncli IV suuhol ol rovalty as the crown of 
gohh 

1 ho acconnt given of tliis transaction hy 
Ciregoiw of 'Pours is ttwj interesting to bo 
oinittoJ. ' Clotdin* reatiilv adupte.] his hn>- 
tliers project, and eanu' to ParK. dnldeherl 
hud already sjntsul a leport tlmt lie and his 
hndh(*r had agieetl to iuNesi their neph(‘ws 
with royal(\ , and tlH»y sent a nif*ssengcr t(» 
Chdilda, then R'siding m the ‘-unit* city, wli(» 
.said; ' Send ytmr graiah liddren, that tliey may 
he liiiscd to (lie throne.’ She, joyon.s, and | 
knowing nothing of tin* |dol, after having 
\Lde tlie ehildicn oat and dunk, sent them to | 
to* ir nnelcfs, saving, *(Jo, ehihlien, I will' 
b' heve that my son is nut itisl, wh ui 1 see yon 
on die ilnone.* AVhen tin* elnldrtn came to 
t’uir r.ncles, they were lala u and separated 
iiont ilnnr servants and goveiiuu^. '1 hen they 
Mint them up apart, the ehildicu ni one place, 
and the attendants in anotJjcr. AVhen this 
was di)ne, CdiildrlauT and ('lotairc i*ent Aiea 

vone oj tlitar oilnau's,^ to the <|ueen, with 
a scissors and drawn swoid. Wlien ]m‘ came 
itito lur presence, showing her tliese, he said, 

‘ 'J'ln son^,our lord*-, desire to know thy plea- 
sure, gracious queen, rr‘spo< ring the mannei in 
wdiieh they should treat tin' children. Order 
eiUier their hair or tln.’ir lliroaU to be cut.’ 
Ahtuuuded hy Omse words, and enraged ut 
Ivludvlaig tlic srisHors and naked sword, the 
ipleen gave vent to In r wrath, and, seariu 
liiKnvnig vvlmt she saiil, so troubled was Imr 
niind, imprudently replied, ‘Ji they are not 
to reign* hlvo tiieir father, I would xalher stit* 
tliiun dead than shaven/ I'lien Arcadius re“ 
tnrued promptly to those wlio sent him, and 
said, * ion may persevere; the queen approve>s 


vvlmt YOU have begun, and luu* vvill / at 
you complete yonr project/ Iminedi<ite]v , 
Clotaire, taking the iddest of the children by 
tlie ann, threw him on (he giound, and stab 
hing him under the shoulder, ]>ut him crmdly 
to death. His brother tcrrilied at the scenct 
threw hnn.st‘lf at the feet of Clnhlehert, and 
kissing his knees, oxclaimetl, * Hel]» me, my 
good father, let me not he murdered like iny 
]H>or hrothi‘r/ Then, Childel»ert, melting into 
teai*^, said to Chduiie, ‘(Mi! I entreat vou, 
mr u»rv dear biother, have live Itmdness to 
spare (Jiis ehild’s life; if you consent lo spar(^ 
him, I will give vou vvhatf*ver you may do 
maud/ Hni Clotaire, overwhelming him with 
rt'proiudits, Miitl, ‘Thrust the idnld avvftv, or 
yon shall die ni hN st(‘ad., for jou were th:? 
tirst to urge me to this deed, though you now 
shrink Iron) its completion/ 'I’hen ('Inldeberl, 
alarmed, piishe<l the child ovi’r ti> (Uotuire, 
who struck his dagger into (ho hoy’s side, and 
sUmv him on the body of his brother. Aftor- 
wardsihey murdered the servants and tulius. 

hen thew were dead, (Motairi^ mounted hi-s 
horse, wiiljont ^ihowing any compunction fer 
the murder ol his nephews, and retinsl witlj 
(dahlehirtto suburbs. 'I'lic queen Cle- 
tihia, having jiluced tlie bodies on u bier, con- 
ducted them, with litanies, sacied ^ongs, and 
])rofuund gm f, to the « bureh (»f St. i\dev‘s, 
where tlmy \veri‘ buried together. One was 
ten years old, and the o:lu*r six. Tho th rd 
son, named Clodoald, vvas savtal by the luter- 
fenuiCii of M»me brave men, called barom^ 
lluuouncing Ins cailhlv" kingdom, he bncame 
a clerk, and, pei’sisUug in g(»oil works, fimiHy 
received priest’s ordtns. I’iie two kings jJiured 
among them iho inheritance of Clouomer/' 
'J'heode-berl; wry bfilliant emony fJu 

peftple. 
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monarch entered into an alliance with Totila, the emperor’s enemy, 
crossed the Alps, and quickly subdued the greater part of northern 
Italy. After his return, the army ho left behind met with some 
reverses, and the inflated vanity of Justinian led him to issue a medal, 
on which he styled himself (Conqueror of the Franks. Thcodobert 
was so enraged at this arrogance, that he pre]>ared to lead an army 
through Hungary into Thrace, and assail Justinian in his capital, but 
this daring enterprise was frusi rated by Ids- sudden dcatli; he was 
killed by the fall of a tree (a.d. 548), while hunting the uild buffalo, 
a dangerous sport, to which be was passionritely addicted. 

Thoodobald “ succeeded to the Austrasian throne, but died after 
an inglorious reign of seven years. C'hildebcrt soon followed him to 
the tomb, and thus Clotaire acquired the sole, but not the undisturbed, 
possession of Neusfria and .(\ustrasia. IJis own son, Chramne’^", 
headed a revolt of the turbulent Bn'tons, ])ut he was defeated and 
barbarously put to death, with bi'< entire family®', ])y command of his 
cruel i’atluir. The chroniclers add, that (.dotaire died the next year 
(a.J). at Compeigne, on the anniversary of his son’s death, and 

at the jirc'cise hour of the horrid hutcluM-y. 

(’lotairo loft four sons, — ( dinrihert®', (ioutram®\ ChIlporIc‘‘, and 
8igehert^\ who shared his dominions. Tlie turbulent period that 
followed, is principally n inarlcahle for the troubles occasioned by the 
crimes of two infamous women, Jirunilda and Fredegonda, the wives 
of Sigebeit and Cdiilperie. Fredegonda had won lier way to the 
throne by murdering (l^aIs^Yiutlla, the sister of her rival; and the 
jealousy betweeu two ambitious and unprincipled women was aggra- 
vated, on one side, by the desire of revenge, and, on the other, hy 
the dtffuMihy of maintaining her dignity, whe7i she was changed from 
a mistress into a wife. During llic long period over which their 
resentments spread, it is (lifli<‘ult to distinguish anything but murders 
and assassinations, in tlie gloomy annals of the time. Fredegonda 
procured the death of Sigobert, and aflerwarcls of Ohilporic and his 
two sons, being cliiefly enraged against Meroveo''*', who had manied 
Brunilda. 

Cliildebert inlierited the kingdom of bis father, Sigobert, and that 
of his uncle, Gontram; aided by Iiis mother, Brunilda, be maintained 


"I'hivnlc-baM, oborf* alL 

limn, trarlike. 

The two unnies t^onut to ati on- , 

thn eoant of tlte Itvt'toun niii juvay, 
and waft slain in lliKht; after 'wliioli Hraiu 
(CliranintV; ho^au to fly touanln tlio h« 

Iiacl pre|MtTctl on the ftea, bob viiilst lio yKUH 
endeavouring to save hiai wilb ami children, be 
waa (rvartakaw by htA army, made pri- 

soner, mul botnub Whni th<» news w us brought 
to CloiiiiiT, be ordered that the prince, toyi*- | 


llier wUh hU wife and daui;'b(ers, <*lionlJ be 
burned. They shut them up in a poor linf, 
^^here Ilrani, exlendetl on a bench, was 
strangled; they then sot fire to (he house, and 
it ^^as consumed with all its inmates/* — Gre- 
(/art/ of 

** Haridierl, in (he nrm^, 

Gont-ram, innn, 

lIilptM'ik, bniri in ( onibof, 

Sigho-bert, ^jinrioira * ontjuvror, 
ftlere-w ig, war7ii>r. 


I 
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a long and sanguinary struggle against Fredegonda, and her ycrnilg 
son, (^iotuire; hut he died early, leaving two children to divide his 
distracted dominions. Both of these were destroyed hy BfUnildi^ 
whose hatred they had provoked hy remonstrating against herotitues, 
and after a dreary scene of confusion, hVance was again united into a 
single inoiiarchy, under Clotaire II., son of Chilperic and Fredegonda 
(a.d. OKI). Jlis first care was to punish Brunilda, the ancient eneniy 
of his mother and his house: she was exhibited for three day*!, 
mounted on a camel, to the derision of the army, subjected to the 
most cruel tortures, and finally fastened to the tail of a wdld horSe, 
which tore her wretched carcase to pieces, in the presence of the 
seh'^!*‘..’s. 

t 'lotaire published a code of laws, which enjoys some reputation; 
hut his administration was doticient in vigour, and during his reign 
several encroachments were made on tlie royal power, hy the ambitious 
nobles. His son, Dagohert I.‘", succeeded (a.i>. (>28), and had the 
mortification to see his authority weakimed hy the growing greatness 
of the mayors of the palace: ho died, after a feeble and dissolute 
reign (a.d. G3B), but was strangtdy enough canonized as a saint**, 

'J'he successors of Hagohert were mere phantoms of royalty; the 
entire sovereignty was possessed bvthe mayors of the palace, who 
finally ao juired absolute possession of half the monarchy, as dukes 
of Austrasia. Ih'pin d’llciistal, the groat<*st of these nominal minis- 
ters, and real monarchs, governed France in the name of several sue* 
cessivc kings. After lus death (a.t>. 7M), his power descended to his 
grandson, Theodoliald, a cliild only eight years of age, who was thus 
singularly appointed guardian to a king that was not yet sixteen. 
Xarl'''*, the natural son of Pepin, better known in history by the 
name of Charles IMartel, set aside this absurd arrangement, and SUc- 
ci'cded to move than his father’s power, dilis numerous victories over 
the Saxons, Burgundians, Frisians, &c., have rendered his name illus- 
trious; hut he is more justly celebrated for his triumph over the Sara- 
cenic invaders of France (a.d. 782), between Tours and Poictiers, by 
which he delivered Christendom from the imminent danger of being 


Dfigo-Wrt, /// v/Z/i’/jZ <ift tl,r iltiij, 

I'he cause ol Ir-' iMuoiu/.iuuDi is siiigu 
arly illiistrativu; ol‘ tSie of the 

uge. Atulould, (tf I’oicticrs, while <m 

an ' tubasM in Sicily, wav nnraetilously. uh be 
lulorriicd of the king's death hy a 
holy uennit, Tiftiiicd John. 'Phis jiioos anchoret 
siiid, ■ WJjile. T was a.vle<*p hist nighi, an old 
man with a long heard bade me get up, and 
jirny for Oie sonl of King Dagohert, who w'oh 
tm the (mint of death. I arose, and Iftoking 
thrntigli llie window of inj iunnitage, I saw, 
in the middle of tlio sea, a host of devils 
carrying the lying’s soul to hell. The unfortu- 


nate sonl, gi'ievonsly tormented, bvdbAd the 
aid of S(. Martin, St. Maurice, attd St. Penis. 
.At Ins cries, the spirits of tht'se holy ' martyr's 
deseeiuh'd troin licaien, in the midst of tlmn- 
i ders and lightnings, delivered the Iciiti^S sonh 
' and bore it np with ihetn through the air, 
singing the canticle of David, O J&Oiwf, hom 
happy is the man that thm hMt 
Audoald recited this relation to the JkiMg’a 
chancellor, on his ridiirn, by whom it 
enteretl in the archives oi' tlio htngdotn, and 
Uagobert enrolled amongst the nuiaUer of tlU 
wiint.s.--(»ag(/j/(. 

** Karl, robust. 
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sulrjectcd to the Mohammedan 3 ’^oke. His son, Pepin, finally com- 
pelled Ohilperic III. to abdicate (a.o. 7*>2), and the crown of J<>ancc 
was thus transfeiTcd to the Carlovingian dynast}’', from the descendants 
of Clovis, 

Section VT . — The Lombard Monarchy. 

The Lombards were encouraged to settle, on the frontiers of the 
empire ])y Ju.stinian, who deemed that they would prove a check on 
the insolence of thi* Cepidae. While these barbarous tribes were 
engaged in w.ar, Thrace en joyed comparative tranquillity ; hut when 
Alhoin heeame head of the Lombard tribes, he entered into alliance 
wit li the Avars for the extirpation of the Gepidse, purchasing their 
aid by a tithe of his cattle, and a promise of all the coiK|iiered lands. 
The emperor, Justin 11., unwisely abandoned the Gepidae to their 
fate; Cunimund, their monarch, hasted to encounter Alhoin before he 
could join the Avars, but h<' fell in the field Avhich proved fatal to the 
<*xistence of his nation, and his skull w'as formed into a drinking 
vessel by liis l)arbarous ('nemy. Rosamond, the daughter of the 
slaughtered king, became the prize and spouse of the victor; the 
bravest of the surviving Gepidte w'erc incorporated in the army of the 
Lombards. Though the Avars had contributed but slightl}' to tlie 
success of the war, they received a large share of the sjunls ; the greater 
part of ancient Dacia was resigned to them, and in this country their 
chagans ruled for more than two hundred years. Alboiifs ambition 
w'as fixed on a higlnu* object; fifteen years before, a body of Lombards 
had served under Nurses in the comjuest of Italy, and they still pre- 
served a vivid remembrance of the Avealth and fertility of the penin- 
sula. Alhoin encouraged them to hope that this fair laud might 
OAvn their sway, and to stimulate their ardour, produced some of its 
finest fruits Jit a royal feast. When his designs became known, 
Jtdv(!nturers flocked to his standard from the neighbouring Sclavonic 
and German trilics. Having made ('very preparation for the expedi- 
tion, the Lombards resigned their lauds to the Avars, 011 the simple 
j)roraise of receiving them hsick, if they failed in the conquest of 
Italy. 

As if the court of Constantinople had resolved to aid the projects 
of the invaders, the brave Narses Avas contumeliously removed from 
his post by the Empress Sophia; and Longinus, a person wholly 
unacquainted Avitli Italy, appointed exan'h in his stead. Alboiii met 
Jio army to oppose him in the field ; few even of the cities ventured to 
resist his progress; Ticinum, or, ms it began noAV to be called, Pavia, 
almost alone closed its gates against the conqueror, and detained him 
three years before its Avails. It was at length forced to yield by the 
pressure of hunger; Alhoin threatened a general massacre, hut his 
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Jiorse happening to stumble as he entered the gates, he believed that 
heaven had sent this omen to warn him against cruelty, and lie assured 
the trembling multitude of pardon and safety. Before he could regu- 
late the atfairs of the kingdom he had so easily Avon, Alboin fell a 
victim to the revenge of his Avife. One evening, heated Avith AA'ine, 
he sent her the skull of her father Cunimuiitl, fashioned, as has been 
stated, into a goblet, filled to the brim, Avith on insulting message, 
that she should rejoice Avith her sire. Rosamond, stifling lior resent- 
ment, simply replied, “ Let the Avill of the king be obeyed but slie 
seeretly resolved on vengeance, and by infamous means procured tAvo 
officers of the houscliold to murder her busband (a.d. .073). Siie aa'us 
compelled by the indignrUion of the people to fly Avith her paramour 
t(.‘ ihc court of KaA^enna, Avlicro sin* Avas poisoned hy a potion Avhieli 
siu had prepared for the partner of her guilt. 

tji'^pho, one of the noblest of tlie J>oinbard chiefs, aa^is chosen king 
after the murder of Alboin, by tbo great council of the nation; but at 
the end of eighteen months, ho Avas stabbed by a domestic. His 
cruelty gave the Lombards sucli a distaste for royally, that after bis 
death, tliey changed their form of government, and for ten ycam Avertt 
ruled by a federation of thirty- six dukes, each of A\hom Avas chief of 
some important city. During this period, they made several efforts to 
aecjuirc possession of some part of (laul, but Avere in\^aviably beaten 
by the Franks; in Italy, on the contrary, they AAcre generally suc- 
cessful, adding considerably to tlielr territories at the expense of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and the other provinces d<‘pcndent on (he 
Oreek Empire. 

A confederacy betAvecn the imperial exarch and Childchort, king 
of the Franks, so alarmed the Lombards that they chose Autbavi;^, 
-on of Clcpho, for their soA'ereign. lie established a iierfeetly feudal 
monarchy, assigning their duchies to tlie dukes in perpotuily, on the 
toJiditiou of their giving one moiety of their rcAXimo to support the 
1 - 0 } u! dignity; they could not be depri\'ed of their possessions except 
for bigh-trtnson, but they held pOAVor only at the sovereign’s Avill. 
A similar form of govermnent seems to have prevailed among the 
Franks almost from th<; foundation of their monarchy; hut feudal InAv 
flr*8t received a complete form among the Lombards, and the rulea 
tespecting the succesdon, acquisition, and investiture of^fiefs nJndlig 
other nations, AVerc generally derived from their code. The flew 
'monarch gained several victories over the l*>anks, Avho had bee -* 
rbrilA-d to invade Italy hy the Emperor Maurice, and punished thy 
hostility of the Byzantine by subduing a great part of ancient Sam-'’ 
nium, Avhich lie formed into the durdiy of Benevento. Autbaris died; 
witliont issue (a.d. .090), after a brief but glorious reigji, and the 
oroAvn Avas transferred to Agilulf, duke of Turin. 

Ilitlierto the Lombards had been either Arians or pagans; but 
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Agilulf, instigated by his queen, established the Catholic faith through- 
out his dominions, and chastised several dukes who made this change 
a pretext for rebellion. Uis son and successor, Adaluald, completed 
the triumph of the orthodox faith, a circumstance which tended greatly 
to reconcile the Italians to the supremacy of the Lombards. The Arian 
party was, however, sufficiently powerful to raise another to the throne ; 
both the rivals, however, died without issue, and the general assembly 
chose Rotharis for their sovereign (a.d. ()3(5). This monarch, though 
tainted with the Arian heresy, won the affection of all his subjects by 
the wise laws he enacted; he also wrested some important places from 
the exiirch of Ravenna, and reduced the imperial interest in Italy so 
low", that it might bo said to exist only by the sufferance of the Lom- 
bards. On his death (A.r>. 652), a scene of weakness and revolution 
follow"C*d, which w"as only terminated by the accession of Grimvald, 
duke of Beiievento (a.d. 662). 

Grimvald w’as soon involved in war w ith the Franks, who invaded 
Italj’, hut w"ere completely defeated. Scarcely had he repelled this 
invtision when the Byzantine cmjicror, Ooiistaus, appeared in Italy at 
the head of a powerful army, and laid siege to Beiievento. But the 
imperialists, meeting a fierce resistance from the garrison, were soon 
forced to retreat, and being overtaken on their march, were routed 
with great slaughter. Constans fled to Sicily w’ith the shattered rem- 
nant of his forces, and was murdered in a bath by sonic of his own 
servants. Grimvald did not long survive his triumph; he died uni- 
versally lamented (a.u. 672), and his death was followed by a series 
of obscure and uninteresting revolutions, ivhich, however, deluged 
Italy with blood. 

The accession of Luitprand (a.d. 711)? once more restored the 
prosperity of the Lombards; he enacted several wise laws, rectified 
the evils w"hich during the recent <Usturhances had crept into the ad- 
ministration of justice, and won the favour of the nobles who had 
opposed his elevation by a judicious display" of courage and prudencv.-. 
Unfortunately, he was prompted by ambition to attempt the complete 
conquest of Italy; taking advantage of the troubles occasioned by 
the edicts of the Emperor Leo for the destruction of images. The 
exarchate was invaded, and Ravenna taken; hut Luitprand's success 
provoked the jealousy of the pope, who, though pleased >vith the 
punishment of the Iconoclasts’, was by no meaiis gratified w ith the 
accession of power to the Lombards. At the pontiff’s instigation, the 
! Venetians aided the exarch to recover Ravenna; but the Emperor 
Leo, instead of showing any gratitude to Pope Gregory IL for his 
interference, sent emissaries to arrest him, and he was only saved from 
4)rison by the prompt interference of Luitprand. The Italians, pro- 
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yoked at lieo’s fierce zeal ag'ainst irnag’es, began to revolt, and sevewil 
cities voluntarily submitted to the Lombard monarch, who pretended 
to an extravagant zeal for the Catholic faith. The pope, however, 
dreaded Luitprand, and sought a protection in Charles Martel against 
the emperor of Byzantium, who was equally hostile to the Lombards 
and the pontiff. Italy was now distracted by religious disputes and 
political jealousies, w'hile the death of Luitprand, at this critical period 
(a.d. 743), afflicted the Lombards with a new series of revolutionary 
wars. 

After some minor changes, Astulplms was chosen king (a.d. 7o1); 
daring his reign, the kingdom of the Lombards touched the summit of 
its greatness; lie subdued the exarchate of Ravenna, and changed it 
into a new dukedom, and then led his forces against Rome, which, 
nominally subject to the emperor, was i cally governed by the pope. 
Alarmed at the danger that threatened him, Pope Stephen first applied 
for aid to the emperor, but finding that the Byzantine court cared little 
for Italy, he appealed to Pepin, the first monarch of the Carlovingian 
dynasty in France. Pepin immediately crossed the Alps with a 
powerful army, besieged Astulphus in Pavia, agd forced him to j»ur- 
chase peace by the cession not only of the places ho had seized in the 
Roman dukedom, but also of the exarchate and the marches of Ancona, 
to the Holy See. The Franks had to return a second time to compel 
the fulfilment of these engagements; Astulphus once more submitted, 
but secretly resolved to renew tlio Avar on a favourable opportunity; 
before his preparations Avere complete<l, hoAvever, he was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and the LombartI kingdom distracted by a disputed 
succession. 

By the aid of the pope, Dosiderius prcAmllcd in the contest; hut 
aihsequently being exposed to the jealousy of the pontifical poAver, he 
tried to secure himself by giving his daughters in marriage to Charles 
and Carloman, the tAvo song of Pepin. This alliance Avas of no long 
<lumtion; Cliarles divorced his Avife under pretence of her barrenness; 
and Desiderius, in revenge, endeavoured to persua<le the pope to 
anoint Oarloman’s children monarclis of the Franks. Adrian I., aa'Iio 
then filled the pontifical chair, steadily refused; Desiderius invaded 
his dominions, and the pope, unable to make effective resistance, placed 
himself under the protection of Charles, or, as he is more generally 
Called, Charlemagne. The king of the Fninks crossed the Alps, and, 
after a brief Avar, put an end to the kingdom of tlie Lombards by the 
capture of Pavia (a.d. 774). Desiderius and his family Avere sent into 
France, Avhero they died in obscurity; Ciiarlemagnc, as conqueror, 
received the iron croAvn of Lombardy’. 
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Section Anglo-Saxons, 

WlrJteN Britain, was deserted by the Romans the country remained 
ex|>0~Sfd to the savage incursions of the Piets and {Scots ; the inhabit- 
fiints, unable to protect themselves, and refused aid by the emperors, 
Whd Svere oppressed by other barbarians, deserted their habitations, 
abandoned their fields, and sought shelter in the hills and woods, 
where they suffered equally from famine and the enemy. When the 
retreat of the barbarians afforded them a temporary respite, they 
wasted their energies in theological controversies arising out of the 
Pelagian heresy; and when the invasions were renewed, domestic 
rancour prevented their combining for their common defence. Vorti- 
gem, prince of Dumnonium, advised his countrymen to seek foreign, 
aid; and they, forgetting prudence in the extremity of their fears, 
invited the Saxons to their aid from Germany. 

The Saxons and Anglos, from small beginnings, had gradually 
extended their sway from the mouth of the Rhine to the coast of 
tfutland ; their piratical vessels scoured the seas of western Europe ; 
aiid the maritime cities of Gaul, Spain, and Britain were frequently 
jplundered by fbeir corsairs, or forced to purchase safety by the pay- 
thent of a large tribute. Among the chiefs of their warlike tribes, 
ndtie enjoyed greater authority than the two brothers Hengist and 
Horsa, who claimed to be descended from Woden, the tutelary god of 
file nation. To these leaders the application of Vortigern was made; 
they readily accepted his invitation, and, accompanied by about six- 
teen hundred of their countrymen, landed in the isle of Thanet. The 
Piets and Scots were subdued with so much facility, that the adven- 
turers began to reflect how easily they might conquer a nation unable 
to resist such feeble invaders; instead of returning home, they invited 
fresh hordes of their countrymen, and received from Germany a 
reinforcement of five thousand men. A long and cruel series of wars 
ensued, in which the Saxons and another barbarous tribe, the Angles, 
continually supported hy croAvds of volunteers from Germany, tri- 
tttnphed over the Britons in almost every encounter, and finally drove 
the miserable remnant of the nation to seek refuge in the mountains 
of Wales and Cornwall, The struggle lasted nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, and ended in the division of southern Britain into seven 
Saicoti kingdoms, commonly called the Heptarchy. 

The Christian religion was first established in the kingdom of 
Kcint, the earliest and long the most powerful of the Saxon monarchies, 
l^thelbert, its sovereign, though a pagan, had married a Christian 
iucess, Bertha, the daughter of Carihert, one of the successors of 
^lovis, and had promised to allow her the free exercise of her reli- 
n* Bertha, by the excellence of her conduct, acquired considerable 
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influence over the mind both of her husband and his courtiers; her 
popularity 'was probably one of the principal motives that induced 
Pope Gregory the Great to send missionaries into England’. Augus- 
tine the chief of the mission, was honourably received at the court of 
Ethelbert (a.d. •^97), and began to preach the gospel to the people of 
Kent. The rigid austerity of his manners, and the severe penances 
to which he subjected himself, wrought powerfully upon the minds of 
a barbarous people, and induced them readily to believe the pretended 
miracles he wrought for their conversion. Ethelbert and the great 
majority of his subjects Avore soon rccoiA'cd into the church, and 
Augustine was consecrated the first archbishop of Canterbury. 

The petty Avars between the princes of the Heptarchy are totally 
do oid of interest, and the history of the separate kingdoms is little 
more than a list of obscure names. An exception may be made in 
favour of Offa, king of Mercia, who zealously laboured to extend the 
power of the llomish See in England, and founded the magnificent 
monastery of St. Alban’s. So considerable Avere bis poAver and fame, 
that the Emperor Charlcmagm^ sought his friendship and alliance ; 
Offa, at his desire, sent the celebrated Alcuin to the court of Char- 
lemagne, and this learned Saxon became the emperor’s preceptor in 
the sciences. To Alcuin France was indebted for all the polite learn- 
ing it boasted of in that and the folloAving ages; the uniA'ersUies of 
Paris, Tours, Fulden, Soissons, and many others, OAve to him their 
origin and increase ; tlioso of AAdiich he was not the superior and 
founder, being at least enlightened by his doctrine and example, and 
enriched by the benefits he procured them from Charlemagne. 

The kingdom of IMercia had nearly obtained the sovereignty of 
the ITeptarcIty Avhen Elgbcrt ascended the throne of Wessex (a.d. 799)i 
s s the kingdom of the ’Sl^'est Saxons was called. He broke down the 
Mercian power, aided not a little by the hatred Avith Avhich the tyran- 
nical conduct of the Slercians luul inspired the subject nations. His 
policy was as conspicuous fis his valour, and both enabled him to 
unite the realm of England into an orderly monarchy, possessing 
tranquillity Avithin itself, and secure from foreign inA^asion. This 
great event occurred (a.d. 827), nearly four hundred years after the 
first arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 


> It is ftaiJ that tins prelato, wLih- y«’t in ft 
priv'atft 8tftti<j|j, bi'hoM sonut Savon vontliv 
expo»<'(l for sain in the slavo-mHrlvPl *nt Romo. 
Stna'k wilb thfir boaoly, lio imjuired to vvbat 
country they belonge^, and being told they 
■wore cxclaiiuftd, “ Tijoy would not bo 

.bujt U (angels), if they w ere Chri.-v, 
tiaiw" Continuing his questions, he asked 
tho oftTOo oftlioir provinee; he was told Ikirt 
(a diaLrkl of Nortlimnboidand). “ JJeiri he 
CxcliGdmed; De tra (from tlie wratli of Ood), 


I they are summonod to liis rncrey." He fur. 
Iher asked the name of their king, and hear- 
ing that it waji JEUu, or Allah, he joyoualy 
eried out, “ Atlvhgah ' we must cndeui our Uiat 
the praines of Oo<l be sung in that country.” 
Moveil by these punning allusions, he de- 
signetl to visit Britain himself as a inisHiouar}', 
but being detained by the Roman people, ho 
embraced the earliest opportunity of entiutlrt' 
iug the task to qualiilod legates. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RISE AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
SARACENIC POWER. 


Section I. — Political and Social Condition of the East at the 

coming of Mohammed* 

The reign of Justin II., the nephew and successor of Justinian, at 
Constantinople, was remarkable only for disgrace abroad and misery 
at home. At his death (a.d. 578), he bequeathed the empire to 
Tiberius, whose virtues amply justified his choice ; but the reign of 
Tiberius lasted only four years; he was succeeded by Maurice, who 
inherited many of his predecessor’s virtues as well as his crown. 
Soon after his acc'ession, the attention of the emperor was directed to 
the unsettled state of Persia, which had been distracted by sanguinary 
civil wars since the death of the great Nushirvan. Hormuz, the son 
and successor of that monarch, was deposed and slain; Bahrara, a 
brave general, but a feeble statesman, usurped the throne, and Khosru 
or Chosroes, the legitimate heir, sought shelter in the Byzantine 
empire. Maurice levied a powerful army to restore the royal exile, 
and entrusted its command to Nurses, a valiant general, who w'as 
himself of Persian descent. The expedition was crowned wdth 
success; Bahram, driven beyond the Oxus, died by poison, and 
Khosru, grateful for his recovered throne, entered into close alUance 
with the emperor. 

Freed from all danger on the side of Persia, Maurice resolved to 
tuni his arms against the Avars; but the incapacty of his generals, 
and his own avarice, provoked the resentment of the soldiers; they 
mutinied, and marched to Constantinople under the command of one 
of their centurions, named Phocas. Had the metropolis continued 
faithful, this sedition might have been easily quelled ; but the licen- 
tious populace, disgusted by the parsimony ol their sovereign, assaulted 
him as he walked in a religious procession, and compelled him to 
seek safety in his palace. The unfortunate emperor was compelled to 
abdicate; Phocas was tumultuously invested tvith thfe purple, and 
w'clcomed into Constantinople by the acclamations of a thoughtless 
people. The tyrant commenced his reign by dragging Maurice from 
the sanctuary where he had sought refuge, murdering his five sons 
successively before his eyes, and then putting the deposed monarch to 
death hy torture (a.d. (502). One of the royal nurses attempted to 
save the prince entrusted to her charge, hy presenting her ow’n child 
to the executioners in his stead ; but Maurice refused to sanction the 
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d€ceitf and as each blow of the axe fell on the necks of his ehildreiJf 
be exclaimed, with pious resignation, “JBighfeous art thou, 0 Loid, 
Sind just are thy' judgments!’" 

The usurpation of Phocas was basely sanctioned by Pope Gregoryj, 
who received in return for his adulation the title of Universal Bishop* 
But the pontiff’s flatteries could not save the tyrant from the resent- 
ment of his subjects, who soon discovered their error in preferring 
such a miscreant to the virtuous Maurice. Heraclius, exarch of 
Africa, invited by the unanimous voice of the empire, sailed to Con- 
stantinople; scarcely had his fleet appeared in the Hellespont, when 
the citizens and imperial guards entered the palace, bound Phocas in 
chains, and sent him a helpless captive to his rival (a.d. 610). 
If' ^tolius reproached him with his manifold vices, to which the 
deposed tyrant simply replied, “Wilt thou govern better?” These 
w'cre the last words of Phocas; after suffering much variety of insult 
and torture, he Avas beheaded, and his mangled body thrown into the 
sea. 

But the death of Phocas did not deliver the empire from the cala- 
mities his crimes had produced; Khosru Parviz had no sooner learned 
the sad fate of his benefactor Maurice, than he assembled the entire 
strength of Persia to avenge his murder. The unwise system of 
persecution which had been gradually established both by the Byzan- 
tine prelates and emperors, supplied the invader with allies in every 
province; the Jews, the Nestorians, and the Jacobites, believed with 
reason, that they would find the worshippers of fire more tolerant than 
the orthodox Christians ; and scarcely had the Persians crossed the 
Euphrates, when insurrections W'cre raised in their favour throughout 
Syria. Khosni, victorious in two decisive battles, was encouraged to 
nndertake the hereditary enterprise of the Siissanid dynasty, — the 
restoration of the Persian empire, as it existed in the age of Cjtus the 
Great. Heraclius had scarcely ascended the throne, when ho received 
intelligence of the fall of Antioch; and this was soon followed by the 
account of the storming of Jerusalem, where the Jews, encouraged by 
the Persians, wreaked dreadful vengeance on the heads of their 
Christian persecutors (a.d. 014). The fugitives from Palestine sought 
refuge in Egypt, where they Avere hospitably entertained by the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria. But Egj’pt itself, where the din of arms had 
not been heard since the reign of Dioclesian, was invaded, conquered, 
and for a time annexed to the Persian empire (a.1). 616). Asia Minor 
was subdued with equal facility ; in a single campaign, the armies of 
the Persians advanced from tlie banks of the Euphrates to Uie shores 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, and during ten years their hostile camp 
was in sight of the towers of Constantinople. 

'NVhile Khosru was indulpng in the pride that such brilliant 
conciuests inspired, and dazzling his subjects by the display of his 
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mstgnliicent plunder, he received an epistle from the almost unknown 
city of Mecca, written by an obscure individual, Tvho yet claimed the 
kings obedience, and demanded to be recognised as the prophet of 
God. The grandson of Nnshirvan was indignant at such a eJaim; he 
tore the letter to pieces, and flung the fragments to the winds. When 
this was reported to the writer, Mohammed, then beginning for the 
first time to taste the sweets of gratified ambition, and to find his 
prospects enlarging as he ascended the height of power, he exclaimed, 
“It is thus that God will rend the kingdom of Khosru!" a prophecy 
which, like many others, not a little accelerated its own accomplish- 
ment. 

While the Asiatic provinces were thus a prey to the Persians, 
Constantinople itself M’as so hardly pressed hy the Avars, that Ilera- 
clius was on the point of abandoning the capital, and seeking refuge 
with his treasures in Carthage. lie was with difficulty dissuaded 
from this dishonourable measure by the entreaties of the patriarch; 
but his prospects appeared to become darker every hour; the Avars, 
hy a treacherous attack, had nearly seized the capital, and the ambas- 
sadors sent to supplicate pardon and peace from Khosru, were dismissed 
with contumely and scorn; the Persian despot declaring, that he would 
not grant peace until either Ileraclius was brought bound in chains to 
his footstool, or had abjured Christianity and embraced the Magian 
religion. 

For about twelve years Ileraclius had patiently witnessed the cala- 
mities of tlie empire without making any efl'ort to protect his subjects; 
but this last insult roused his slumbering energies, and he entered on 
a career as glorious as his former inactivity had been disgraceful. Pie 
did not venture with his raw levies to attack the Persian camp at 
Chalcedoii ; but he passed over (o the coast of Cilicia, and fortified 
himself on the ground where Alexander had fought the battle of Issus, 
not far from the modern town of Sc'anderoon, w'liose excellent harbour 
offered a good station for the imperial licet. A splendid victory over 
the Persian cavalry enabled him to establish his winter-quarters in 
f^appadocia, on the banks of the llalys (Kizil Irmak), and to mature 
his plans for one of the boldest enterprises recorded in history, — the 
invasion of Persia through its northern provinces (a.d. C23). Early 
in the ensuing spring, Ileraclius, with a chosen band of five thousand 
men, sailed from Constantiuo[>le to Trebizond, assembled his forces 
from the southern regions, and, joined by the Christians of Armenia, 
entered the province of Atropateiie {Azerbijdti), Tauris the 

ancient and modem capital of the country, was taken by storm, almost 
in sight of Khosru s army, while the Persian monarch had neither the 
courage to hazard a battle, nor the justice to conclude on equitable 
peace. Several equally glorious campaigns followed: the greater part 
of Persia was overrun by the victorious Byzantines; they defeated the 
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Adiatics wherever they encountered them, and marched in one direc- 
tion as far as the Caspian, in the other to Ispahan, destroying in their 
progress all Khosrh’s splendid palaces, pi undering his hoarded treasures, 
and dispersing in every direction the countless slaves of his pleasure. 
Khositi made no effort to stop the mighty Avork of ruin, and ye the 
rejected the terms of peace offered him by the humanity of the con- 
queror. His subjects soon lost all reg.ird for a monarch whom they 
deemed the sole cause of the desolation of his country; a conspiracy 
was formed against him, he was deposed by his eldest son Shiroueh, 
cast into a dungeon, and put to death, by an unnatural prince, wdu) 
pretended that he was compelled to the parricide by the clamours and 
importunities of the people and nobles of the empire. 

.\rfer six glorious campaigns, HeracHus returned to t/onstuntino])l(‘, 
britigiiig with hinj the wood of the ‘‘True Cross,” which Kliosni had 
taken at Jerusalem, — a precious relic, which W’as deemed a moni 
splendid trophy of his victories than all the spoils and conquests. 
The kingdom of i^ersia, exhausted by the late sanguinary contest, Avas 
left to perish under the accumulated evils of a dreadful famine, the 
disputes of proud and luxurious nobles, a succession of weak sove- 
reigns, or rather pageants of poAver, and the attack of ;i ncMv and 
terrible enemy. The flame AA'hicb Mohammed had kindled in Arabia 
already began to spread, and to threaten an equal fate to the degraded 
and decaying moiiarehios of Byzantium and P<>r,sia. 

Victory itself AA'as fatal to lleraclius; the best and biavest of his 
soldiers had perished in the sanguinary Avar, his trt'asury was emoty, 
taxes Avere levied Avith difticulty in the desolated provinces, and the 
emperor himself, as if exhausted by his great efforts, sunk into hope- 
less lethargy. While lleraclius AA'as enjoying the empty honours «if a 
triumph, the Saracens appeared on the confines of Syria: theneefortli 
the empire sunk rapidly before their fanatic valour; and in the last 
eight years of his reigm, the emperor lost to them all that lie had 
rescued from the Persians. 


SEfiTiON IT . — Staic of Arabia at the comhuj of Mohammed. 

The peninsula of Arabia is in shape a large and irregular triangle, 
l^etAA’^een Persitg Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia; its extreme length is 
about fifteen hundred miles, and its mean breadth about seven 
Imntlred. Though it contains several lofty ranges of mountains, the 
greater part of the country consists of level, sandy, and arid plains, 
Avhich can support but few inhabitants. Water is difficult to be 
obtained ; there is scarcely any Avood to shelter from the direct and 
intense rays of a tropical sun; the Avinds, instead of being refreshing 
breezes, frequently come loaded with pestilential vapours, or raise 
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eddying billows of sand tbafc Jiave overwhelmed, not only caravans, 
but entire armies. The high lands that border on the Indian Ocean 
are distinguished by a superior abundance of wood and water, and 
hence this part of the peninsula has been called Happy Arabia: but 
the groves, even of this favoured district, are thinly scattered ; the 
streams, though pure, are small; and the country could only be 
deemed delightful by persons whose eyes were unaccustomed to vege- 
tation, and who had often felt the want of a cooling shade or a 
refreshing drink. The northern part of Arabia is occupied by ranges 
of naked, rocky mountains, from which it received the name of Arabia 
or the Stony ; but notwithstanding its rugged and desert 
ii was in ancient times the centre of a flourishing trade, being 
’ e ^;r. nt high road of trade between Egypt and south-eastern Asia. 

'l’h(‘ Arabs are an original and unmixed race; they boast that their 
country has neviT been subdued, but the greater part of it has little 
that / ‘juld tempi die cupidity of a conqueror. In the reign of Trajan, 
ihi * hoanins made Arabia Petnea a province; Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
has bcrji iVe<juently subject to Persia, and about the time of Moham- 
med’s appearance, the southern part of the peninsula was ruled by the 
Nujasbl of Ethiopia. The Arab is not very robust, but he is active 
aiiti v, «dl made, able to endure great fatigue, and, both from habit and 
cd'UMiion, reckless of danger. In his mental constitution, he displays 
tjaa kio ss ratlier than intelligence; his imagination is warm, but his 
judgjo ‘at IS D'U ugorous. Ill all his pleasures, dangers, and fatigues, 
he 111 V w {iic h uso and camel of his deserts associates rather than 
sorvani^., .> -d tsu'si' aninuils appear to have obtained an actual superi- 
riiy in Aroloa, s.om being elevated into the companions of their 
musters. Ttu hors*' oi‘ .Arabia is equally remarkable for speed, temper, 
and p<>uer of endurance; and it is remarkable that the best breeds of 
t’ uniiual in Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been derived from an 
. aluaii stock. The camel and dromedary of the desert arc regarded 
by th«* Arab as scarcely inferior to his horse. This patient and power- 
ful animal supplies him with milk for his sustenance, transports lus 
property and family from one cpiarter of the desert to another, and, 
when occasion re<juires, « luiblcs him to pursue or fly from his enemy 
with almost incredible speed. 

The ancient religion of the Arabs was the Sabcan form of idolatry, 
which consisted in the w'orshij) of the sun, moon, and planets; but 
long before the coming of Mohammed, they wore distracted by a great 
variety of creeds; some adhered to the faith of their ancestors, others 
embraced Judaism, and several tribes became Christians. Unfortu- 
nately Cihristiunity, when introduced into the peninsula, had been 
deeply sullied by man’s devices; the difibrent Christian tribes w'erc 
imbued with u fierce sectarian spirit, and hated each other more 
bitterly than Jew's or pagans. The vivid imaginations of the Arabs 
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led them to investigate questions beyond the potvera of man’s nndfer- 
standing; and tbe consequence was so abundant a supply of new 
doctrines, that one of the early fathers described Arabia as the land 
most fruitful in heresies. 

The principal Arabian cities of ancient times were in Yemen ; but 
their fame w’as destined to be eclipsed by the glories of Mecca and 
Medina, both in the Ilejaz, the two great sanctuaries of the national 
religion. Mecca was a pl.ice of considerable trade from the earliest 
ages, being situated at the intersection of two important routes, that 
between Syria and Arabia Felix, and that between Abyssinia or Upper 
Egypt and south-eastern Asia. Commerce flourished under the 
sanctuary of religion. The temple of Mecca was regarded as the 
national metropolis of the Arabic faith, before Judaism and Christ- 
ianity appeared in the peninsula; its custody raised the Koreishites 
to a rank above the other tribes, and the failure of the attempt made 
to storm it by the Ethiopians in the very year that Mohammed was 
born, may be considered the great check that impeded, or rather pre- 
vented, the further extension of Christianity in the country. Mecca 
is built in a winding valley at the foot of three barren mountains; the 
soil is a rock, and the craters brackish. The pastures are remote 
from the city, and good fruits cannot be procured at a nearer place 
than the gardens of Tayef, which are about seventy miles distant. 

The Arabs believe that Mecca was founded by Adam, and the 
temple erected by Abraham. Its early prosperity they ascribe to 
Ishmael, who fixed his residence there, because, as their traditions 
assert, the brackish well Zemzem tvas that to which Hagor was 
directed by the angel. It must have l>een a very ancient city if, as 
commentators suppose, it was the Mesha which Moses mentions as 
inhabited by the posterity of Joktan*. 

Medina, called Yatreb before the appearance of Mohammed, 
enjoys more natural advantages than Mecca; but it is not so conve- 
niently situated for traffic. Its citizens appear to have been always 
jealous of the supremacy claimed by the Meccans, and this probably 
induced them to espouse the cause of Mohammed when he was 
banished by thoir rivals. 

Literature was zealously cultivated by the ancient Arabs; they 
were enthusiastically attached to eloquence and poetry, for both of 
which their rich, harmonious language affords peculiar facilities. A 
meeting of the tribes was held annually, at W’hich the poets recited 
their compositions, and those which were judged the best, were 
preserved in tlie public treasury. The most celebrated of these were 
seven poems called Moallakat, which were written on Egyptian silk 
in letters of gold, and suspended in the Kaaba, or temple of Mewa. 


* CiVn. X. 6ud xxxi. 
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Science was not $milarljr valued ; their history was merely genealogical 
tables; their astronomy such a rude knowledge of the stars as served 
to mark the variation of the seasons; and the mechanical arts were 
almost wholly neglected. They used to say that God had given them 
four peculiarities,— turbans instetid of diadems; tents instead of 
houses; swords instead of fortresses; and poems instead of Avritten 
laAvs. 


Section III. — The Preaching of Mohammed. 

Maiiammed, the great legislator of the Arabians, and the founder of a 
religion which lias long prevailed over the fairest portions of the 
globe, was born at Mecca. Ilis father, Abdallah, was an idolater; 
but his mother, ICmina, was a JeAvess who had been converted to 
Christianity, and from her early instructions, he probably derived the 
religious impressions for which he was distinguished even in boyhood. 
Both his parents died while he was yet a child, but their place was 
supplied by his uncles, Abd-al-Motalleb, and Abu-Taleb, the latter of 
whom became a tender parent to the orphan. At the age of thirteen 
he accompanied Abu-Taleb on a mercantile journey into Syria, and 
soon after. made his fii*st campaign against some neighbouring tribes 
of predatory Arabs. 

From this time Mohammed appears to have engaged actively in 
trade. lie displayed so much talent, that a rich widoAv, named 
Kadijah, appointed him her chief pastor; and after some years, was 
so pleased 'vith his zeal and industry, that she gaA-e him her hand in 
marriage, and made him master of her splendid fortune. After his 
marriage Mohammed ranked among the first citizens of Mecca, and it 
must be added that he Avas not corrupted hy good fortune. The 
earliest use he na^e of prosperity AA’as to relieve his kind guardian 
and uncle Abu-Taleb, who had fallen into distress; he placed Abu- 
Taleb above want, and undertook the education of a portion of his 
family. 

Little is knoAvn of Mohammed’s history during the next fifteen 
years, but there is every reason to believe that this interval Avas spent 
in maturing his plans for the great reA'olution he contemplated. 
Every year he retired for a month to a cave in Mount IJira, near 
Mecca, where he spent his time in meditation and. prayer, llis 
travels as a merchant had made him acquainted with the principal 
forms of religion that then prevailed in the East. In Syria he met 
Christians of various sects, Jews, Moglans, and Sabseans; Arabia 
presented to him countless varieties of idolatry; exiles from the 
Bersian and Byzantine empires informed him of the dangerous 
doctrines preached by Mani and Mazdak. A singular dream led him 
to believe that he was chosen by the Deity to reconcile all these 
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jairring creeds, and to unite mankind in the vrorshi|> of the ene true 
God. In the solitude of his cave he dreamed that the ai^el Gabriel 
appeared to him, and hailed him as a prophet. On his return he 
announced his mission to Kadijah, who at once recognised his claims. 
Her example was followed by Ali, the son of Abu-Taleb, by Abup 
Beker, Othman, and a few friends accustomed to regard the recluse of 
Hira with reverence. 

These converts were called Mussulmans, that is, persons resigned 
to the divine will; their faith was confirmed by revelations which 
Mohammed pretended to receive from Gabriel, and which, as he 
did not then know how to read and write, or at least but imper- 
fectly, he communicated orally to his disciples. These revela- 
tions were preserved by them in a volume, which they called the 
Koran, or book that ought to be read- The progress of the new reli- 
gion was slow; many of Mohammed’s friends rejected his prophetic 
claims with something like horror, and three years elapsed before ho 
ventured to annonnee his mission publicly. Having invited his friends 
and relatives to a splendid banquet, he declared to them that God had 
chosen him to preach the doctrine of the divine unity; AU, with the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, warmly oftered to support the prophets 
(daims, but many of the other guests doubted or laughed them to 
scorn. 

Undismayed by the imperfect result of his first essay, Mohammed 
began to preach to the peoph* of Mecca in the market-place. Converts 
were made slowly ; and the guardians of the city opposed doctrines 
that threatened to subvert the influence they derived from the worship 
of the Kaaba. Several of the Mussulmans, most remarkable for their 
zeal, were forced by persecution to abandon their homes, and seek 
refuge in Abyssinia; but the spirit of Mohammed quailed not; he 
refused to quit Mecca, and when asked to suspend bis preaching for a 
season, he replied, “ Were my enemies to place the sun on my right 
baud, and the moon on my left, they would not reduce me to 
silence.” 

At one of the great annual fairs held in Mecca, Mohammed 
preached his mission to the merchants assembled from all parts of 
Arabia. Among his auditors were some citizens of Yatreb, or, as it 
was afterwards called, Medina, wdjom peculiar circumstances rendered 
attentive to his claims. The Yatrebites had just conquered a Jewish 
tribe; they heard their captives boast of their speedy UbeJratiOii pn 
the coming of the Messiah, and supposing that the new projdiet might 
be the expected deliverer, they resolved to conciliate his favour, 
Mohammed profited by their delusion; and this appears to have hcea 
his first direct step in imposture, though in the tangled web of human 
motives, it is bard to say where enthusiasm ends and fraud begins. 

, Ins|)ired by his success with the Yatrebites, and some other tribes 
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in tBe interior of Arabia, Mobammed who had hitherto preached 
patieiioe and submission under persecution, directed his disciples to 
defend themselres when attacked^ declaring that all who died in 
defence of his person or his creed, would assuredly inherit Paradise. 
At the same time he averred that he had been taken up into heaven 
by Gabriel, and admitted to a personal interview with the Omnipotent, 
The Meccan chiefs, enraged at his hardihood, took measures for his 
destruction, and he could only save his life by a speedy retreat to 
Yatrel^. This event, called Hejira (the flight), occurred about the 
flfty-^ird year of the prophet’s age (a.d. 622), and is the era used by 
aU Mohammedan nations. 

,)i!Mt)hammed was received in triumph at Yatreb; he changed its 
n|Kine to Mcdinetal nabi {the city of the prophet)^ or Medina {thecity\ 
ydiich it still retains. Converts flocked to Medina, and were formed 
/into warlike bands, which infested all the roads to Mecca, and took 
severe vengeance for the insult offered to their master. The plunder 
was shared equally among the soldiers; enthusiasm generally insured 
success; and warriors from all parts of the peninsula were attracted 
by the hopes of wealth and glory. In one of the frequent encounters 
between the Meccans and Mussulmans, near the well Bedr, Mohammed 
was on the point of being defeated, when he stooped down, took up a 
handful of dust and flung it towards the enemy, exclaiming, “May 
their faces be confounded 1” this simple action revived the courage of 
his followers: they gained a decisive victory, which he failed not to 
ascribe to a miraculous interposition. 

After this success Mollammed made a great change in the character 
of his religion ; hitherto he had preached patience and toleration ; he 
now began to inculcate the doctrine of propagating the true faitli by 
the sword, and of executing divine vengeance on idolaters and unbe- 
lievers. “ In the shade of tlie crossing scimetars,” he declared, “ Para- 
dise is prefigured,” and this sublime orientalism was long the favourite 
war-cry of his followers. The Jews became special objects of his 
hatred; he seems to have hoped that they would {ickiiowledgc him as 
their Messiah, but they wore too well acquainted with their sacred 
Scriptures to believe that the liberator of Israel should be descended 
from the bond-woman. A severe defeat at Ohod increased rather than 
abated the pride and fanaticism of Mohammed; he ascribed it to the 
of his companions in having granted quarter to their enemies on 
and thenceforward the war assumed a most raurder- 
00 ( 1 character. The Meccans suffered much more 
tOTCrely than their adversaries; depending for their prosperity, and 
almost for their existence, on commerce, they saw their trade almost 
anaihUated, tlioir caravans plundered, and their flocks swept away. 
They made one great effort to remove their enemy, and besieged 
Mohammed in Medina, but were soon forced to retire with great loss. 
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“ HitLerto tliey have sought us," exclaimed the prophet, “ it is now 
our turn to go in search of them." 

After tliis defeat, the Aleccans seem to have lost all courage; 
Moliammcd rapidly became the most powerful prince in Arabia, his 
followers received his words as the inspired oracles of God, nor were 
they undeceived by the gross licentiousness in which the pretended 
prophet indulged. At length, he marched against Mecca, but found 
the defiles which led to the city too strongly garrisoned to allow of 
an attack with any prospect of success. Under these circumstances, 
he concluded a truce, much against the will of his followers, by which 
a peaceful admission into the city was secured to him in the ensuing 
year. Feeling that his power was now^ established, Mohammed sent 
ambassadors, inviting the most powerful kings of the earth, especially 
the rinpcrors of Persia and Constantinople, to become his disciples. 
Khosni Par viz, who then ruled in Iran, was indignant at receiving a 
letter, in which “ a poor lizard-eater,” as the Arab was then called by 
his haughty neighbours, dared to place his name before that of “ the 
king of kings.” He tore the paper to pieces, and dismissed the 
ambassador with insult; when this was told to Mohammed, he 
exclaimed, “Thus God hath tom his kingdom.” The Byzantine 
emperor, Hcraclius, treated the message with respect, though he 
declined acceding to the invitation* During the year that preceded 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, Mohammed subdued several of the surround- 
ing tribes that had hitherto spurned his power; but the seeds of 
mortal disease were sown in his constitution by a dose of poison, 
W’bich a Jewess administered as a test of his prophetic pretensions. 

At length the day arrived which was to consummate the triumph of 
Islamism; Mohammed made his public entry into Mecca with un<* 
paralleled magnificence; he did homage to the national faith by 
worshipping in tlie Kaaba; and such was the effect produced by bis 
presence, tliat many of his former enemies, and among others, the 
chief guardian of the idolatrous sanctuary, proclaimed themselves his 
disciples, fcioon after this success he began his first foreign war. 
The ambassador ho sent to the Byzantine governor of Bosrah, having 
been nmrdcrcd at Muta, a little town south of the Dead Sea, an array 
was sent, under the command of Zeid, the freedman of the prophet, to 
avenge the insult. The Mussulman general, and the two offic$»rs that 
succeeded, were slain; but the command devolving upon Khaled, the 
son of Walid, he oibtained a decisive victory, and returned to Medina 
laden with booty. This success induced Mohammed to break his 
truce with the Meccans ; disregarding their remonstrances and offers 
of submission, he marched against the city; an entrance was forced by 
the fiery Klniled, and the prophet with difficulty prevented his fol* 
lowers from involving Iiis fellow-citizens in one promiscuous massacj». 
The Kaaba became the property of the conqueror; ali traces of 
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idolatry were removed from this national sanctuaiy; the only emblem 
of former superstition permitted to remain, was the celebrated Black 
Stone, an aerolite which the Arabs had venerated from an unknown 
age, the reverence for which was too deeply graven in their hearts to 
be easily eradicated. This success led to the subjugation of most of 
the northern Arabian tribes ; ambassadors flocked to congratulate the 
prophet from every side; the lieutenant of Khosiu, at the western 
side of the Euphrates, became a Mussulman; the governor of the 
provinces that the Najashi of Abyssinia held in Arabia, followed the 
example; and Mohammed might be regarded as the undisputed 
sovereign of the peninsula. ITis two great objects seemed thus to be 
efleoted; Ambia was liberated from the yoke of foreign powers, and 
the Arabs began to regard themselves as one nation. A second expe- 
dition against the southern provinces of the Byzantine, or, as it was 
still called, tlie Koraan empire, was crowned with success; and so 
rapid had been the progress of Islaraisra, that when the prophet 
performed his last pilgrimage to Mecca, his followers amounted to 
nearly one hundred thousand warriors, independent of women, slaves, 
and other attendants. 

On his return to Medina, the poison which Mahommed had taken 
from a Jewess, who is said to have taken this means of testing his 
claim to the title of Messiah, began to show its effects. He was seized 
with mortal disease; and, at his own request, 'was removed to the 
house of his favourite wife Ayesha, on whose prudence he depended 
for concealing any incautious avowal he might make under the pressure 
of sickness. On the 8th of June, 632, he died, declaring with his 
last breath that he was about “ to take his place with his fellow- 
citizen on high,” meaning the angel Gabriel. He made no will, he 
appointed no successor, owing to the contrivance of Ayesha, who 
feared that AH, the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, would he 
nominated the heir of his power; and that she would thus be inferior 
to her beautiful step-daughter, Fatima, the wife of Ali. 


Skction W ,~-^Eurly Progress of the Saracens. 

The fabric of Islamism was shaken to its very foundation after Mo- 
hammed’s death, by the disputes that arose respecting the choice of 
a successor. Ali had tlie best hereditary claims, hut his literary tastes, 
and ascetic manners, rendered him unpopular with the fierce soldiery; 
and he had a powerful enemy in Ayesha, whom he had once charged 
with infidelity. After three days of fierce dispute, the controversy 
was decided by Omar's proffering the oath of fidelity to Abii Bokr, 
the ifitther of Ayesha, and one of Mohammed's most faithful followers. 

Ahd Bekr assumed the title of Khaliph, or vicar, which thence- 
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forth became the designation of the Saracenic emperors. Ha^ng 
superintended the sepulture of his illustrious predecessor at M^edlUdy 
the khaliph sent an aimy against Mosseilama, an impostor, who, 
following the example of Mohammed, attempted to found a new reli- 
gion. Mosseilama and his followers were exterminated by the gallant 
Khaled, sumamed from his fiery valour “the sword of God,” and 
Islamism was thenceforward established in Arabia. 

Perceiving that it was necessary to find employment for the 
energetic spirits by which it was surrounded, Abii Bekr prepared to 
invade the Byzantine and Persian empires, both of which liad fallen 
into a state of deplorable weakness. Osama, the son of Zeid, ravaged 
Syria, while the province of Irak, the ancient Babylonia, was subdued 
by Khaled. The conquest of Syria was a more important enterprise; 
circubnu announcing the undertaking, w'ere sent to the principal 
Arabian tribes; and the army which assembled on the occasion was 
the most numerous that had yet been raised by the Saracens. The 
Emperor Heraclius, alarmed at the approach of such formidable forces, 
sent a large detachment to meet the enemy on the frontiers, which 
was defeated Avith great slaughter. But the imperialists were more 
successful at Gaza, where they gained a victory over a Moslem divi- 
sion, commanded by Abu Obeidah. The khaliph iin*ested Amru 
with tlui supreme command of the expedition, but entrusted Obeidah’s 
division to Khaled. The latter made himself master of the city of 
Bosra, and after gaining several other adAmiitages over the Bomans, 
laid siege to Damascus. 

Jerusalem was regarded with as much veneration by the Mussul- 
mans as by the Jews or Christians, and Abfi Bekr felt that the capture 
of so holy a city would give immense strength to the cause of Islam. 
In his celebrated directions to his generals he displays great know 
ledg"' of the country as well as much political wisdom. But these 
directions are still more remarkable for their almost verbal coincidence 
with a passage in the Book of Revelations (chap. ix. verse 4), which 
most commentators have regarded as a prophetic description of the 
Saracens. A reference to the passage Avill enable the reader to see 
the striking similarity between the language of the Apostle and of the 
khaliph. When the was assembled, Abu Bekr addressed the 

chief commander in the following terms, “ Take care, Yezid-Abn-Abu 
Sofian, to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Consult with 
your officers on all pressing occasions, and encourage them to face the 
enemy Avith liravery and resolution. If you conquer, spare the aged, 
the infirm, the women, and the children. Cut down no palm-trees, 
destroy not the fields of com. Spare all fmit-trecs, slay no cattle 
but such as are absolutely necessary for food. AhA'ays preserve your 
enticements inriolate; spare the religious persons who dwell in 
monasteries, and injure not the places in which they worship God. 
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As for those members of the synagogue of Satdn, who shave their 
crowns, cleave their sfculls, unless they embrace Islamism or pay 
tribute.” 

But Jerusalem w^as not the only city to which sanctity was 
ascribed in the Mussulman traditions; it was reported that Moham- 
med, after viewing the lovely and fertile plains in w’hich Damascus 
stands, from one of the neighbouring heights, proclaimed it to be the 
earthly Paradise designed to bo the inheritance of true believers. The 
fiery Khaled recited this tradition to his enthusiastic follow'ers as ho 
led them before the walls, and thus excited their ardour for the siege 
to a fury that bordered on insanity. 

I ieraclius sent an army of 100,000 men to relieve the capital of 
Syria, but the imperialists W'cre thrice routed; and in the last of tliese 
battles more than half their number fell in tlio field. This calamity 
led to the fall of Damascus, one side of which was stormed hy Khaled, 
just as the other capitulated to Abu Obeidab. A warm dispute arose 
betw'ocn the generals as to the claims of the citizens to the benefit of 
the capitulation; but mercy finally prevailed, and the lives of the 
Damascenes w’ere spared, Abii Bekr died on the very day that 
Damascus was taken (a.d. G.‘14); his memory was justly venerated, 
not only because he pointed the &raceus the way to conquest beyond 
Arabia, but because he gave their religion its permanent form, by 
collecting the scattered passages of the Koran, and arranging them in 
the order whieli they hold to the present day. 

llis character was remarkable for generosity and moderation; he 
did not reserve for himself any portion of the vast w'calth acquired 
hy his victorious armies, but distributed bis share to his soldiers aud 
to the poor. He w^as always easy of access, no petitioner for mercy 
or cliumant of justice went unheard from his presence; both by pre- 
cept and example ho laboured to maiutain the republican simplicity 
so remarkable in the early history of the Saracens; and though the 
partisans of AH regard him as a usui-per, they still reverence his 
memory on account of his moderation and his virtue. 

Omar W'as chosen second khuliph by the unanimous consent of 
the army. Soon after his accession he received the intelligence of the 
capture of Damascus; but instead of evincing his gratitude, he yielded 
to the suggestions of petty jealousy, and transferred the command of 
the army from Khaled to Abu Obeidab. The conquest of Syria w'as 
followed by the subjugation of Persia. Yezdijird, the last monarch 
of the Sassanid dynasty, sent a large army to recover Irak, uuder the 
command of Ferokshad, a general of high reputation. Saad-ebn- 
Wakass, the leader of the Saracens, relying upon the impetuous 
courage of his soldiers, eagerly sought a general action ; and FertSc- 
shad, after many vain efforts to protract the war, was forced to a 
decisive engagement in the plains of Kadseab, or Kadesia. The 
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battle lasted several days, and ended in tlie almost total anniliilfttion 
of the .Persian army, while the loss of the Arabs did not exceed three 
thousand men. The celebrated standard of Persia, originally the 
apron of the patriotic blacksmith Gavab, but which had been enlarged, 
by successive monarchs, to the length of twenty-two feet and the 
breadth of fifteen, enriched with jewels of the highest value, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, and was broken up for distribution. Nor 
was this the only rich booty obtained by the “ sons of the desert,” 
who were yet ignorant of its value. “ I will give any quantity of this 
yellow metal for a little white,” was an exclamation made, after the 
battle was over, by an Arabian soldier, who desired to exchange gold, 
which he had never before seen, for silver, which he had learned to 
appreciate (a.d. 638). 

Yezdijird assembled a new army in the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces, Vvhile the khaliph reinforced the invaders with fresh bodies of 
entliusiasts. The battle which decided the fate of Persia was fought 
at Navahend (a.d. 641). Neman, the leader of the Saracens, attacked 
the Persians in their intrenchments; nothing could resist the fury of 
the onslaught ; the Persian lines were completely broken ; it was a 
carnage rather than a battle. For ten years Yezdijird, “ a hunted 
wanderer on the wild,” protracted a faint but unyielding resistance; 
he WHS at length slain by a miller with whom he had sought refuge 
(a.d. 651). Thus ended the dynasty of Sassan, W’hich ruled Persia 
for four hundred and fifty years, and the memory of which is still 
cherished by a nation, whose ancient glory is associated w4th the fame 
of Ardeshir, Shah-pur, and Nushirvan. 

Nor were the Saracens less successful in Syria; Abu Obeidah’s 
caution tempered the fiery zeal of Khaled, and rendered victory more 
secure, though less rapid. City after city yielded to the Moslems, 
and the army which Ileraclius sent to the defence of his unfortunate 
subjects was irretrievably ruined in the buttle of Yermuk. Inspired 
by ibis victory, Abu Obeidah laid siege to Jerusalem, and in four 
months reduced the garrison to such distress, that a surrender was 
unavoidable. The Khaliph Omar came in person to receive the sulv 
mission of the holy city. Ills equipage W'as a singular characteristic 
of the simplicity that still prevailed among the Saracens. He rode 
upon a red camel, with a sack of corn and w'ater-bag slung from the 
saddle, to supply his wants during the journey. A wooden platter 
was the only utensil he brought with him; his dress w as of camel’s 
bair, coarse and tom ; a single slave constituted his attendance and 
escort. In this guise he reached the Moslem camp, where he recited 
the ^ulilic prayers, and preached a sermon to his troops. He then 
s^ed the capitulation, securing to the Christians of Jerusalem pro- 
tection in person, property, and religious worship, on the payment of 
a moderate tribute, and entered tie city in triumph (a.d. 637). In 
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Ill’s triumphal entry the khaliph: marched at the head of his troops, in 
familiar conversation with Sophronius, the Christian patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whom lie hoped to protect from the fanaticism of his fol- 
lowers by this exhibition of confidence. Nor was this the only proof 
of good faith displayed by Omar; he refused to pray in any of the 
Christian churches, lest the Mussulmans should take advantage of his 
example and convert it into a mosque. He chose the ground on 
which the temple of Solomon anciently stood for the foundation of the 
mosque which bears his name; and as it was covered with filth of 
every kind, he set the example of clearing the spot, to his soldiers, by 
removing some of the rubbish in his robe. 

Aleppo, the ancient Beroea, was the next city besieged by the 
Saracens; it was valiantly defended for four months, but was finally 
taken by assault, and its governor Gukinna, with several of his prin- 
cipal officers, embraced the Mohammedan faith. Antioch and Cassarea 
were taken with less difficulty; the Emperor lleraclius fled from the 
province, and his son, after a few unsuccessful efforts, follow'ed him to 
Constantinople. In six years from their first appearance in Syria, 
the Saracens completed the conquest of that province, and of Palestine, 
and secured their acquisitions by occupying the mountain-fortresses on 
the borders of Cilicia. Egypt was next attacked by Amru, and sub- 
dued without much difficulty. Alexandria alone made a vigorous 
defence ; but it was finally taken by storm, and its valuable library 
consigned to the flames, through the fiinaticism of Omar, who was 
ignorant of literature and science. In the midst of these triumphs the 
Khaliph Omar was assassinated by a slave (a.I). (>43). During his 
reign of ten years and a half, the Saracens could boast that they had 
subdued Syria, Chalda'a, Persia, and Egypt; taken thirty-six tliousand 
cities, towms, and castles; destroyed four thousand Christian churches, 
fire and idol temples, and built fourteen hundred mosques. 

Omar’s memory is held in tlie highest veneration by the Soonnees, 
and is equally execrated by the Sheeahs. Ilis severity and simplicity, 
which bordered on barbarism, are strikingly contrasted with tlie lux- 
ury and magnificence of his successors. He liad no state or pomp, 
he lived in a mean house; his mornings were spent in preaching or 
praying at the mosque, and during the rest of the day he was to be 
found in the public market-place, where, clothed in a tattered robe, 
he administered justice to all comers, directed the affairs of his 
increasing empire, and received ambassadors fi*om the most powerful 
princes of the East. To him the Arabs are indebted for the era of 
the Hejira; before his reign they counted their years from such epochs 
as wars, famines, plagues, remarkable tempests or harvests of unusual 
plenty. He was the first to establish a police in Medina and the bther 
great cities of the empire. Before his reign, the Ambs, accustomed 
to lawless index>endence, would admit of no restraint, and the im- 
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inense conquests of the Sarucens had caused such a concourse of 
strangers in the seats of government, that cities became nearly as 
insecure places of residence as the open country- Omar also established 
a regular system of pay for soldiers in the field, and he also instituted 
pensions for the wounded and disabled soldiers; indeed the old 
companions of Mohammed, those who had borne the dangers and 
difficulties that beset the Prophet in the earlier part of his career, 
having been rendered incapable of acquiring fresh plunder by w'ounds 
and age, w'ould have perished miserably, but for the provision which 
Omar made for their support in their declinng years. 

Omar, by his will, appointed six commissioners to elect a new 
khalipb, and their choice fell on Othraan-ebn-Affan, whose pliancy 
of disfi.'sition appears to have been his chief recommendation. The 
change ot their sovereign did not abate the rage for conquest among 
the Saracenr. Thej’^ ceased to limit their exertions to land; a fleet 
fitted out by Moawiyah, the governor of Syria, subdued the island of 
Cyprus 647)-. while the Syrian and Egyptian armies penetrated 
into Armenia and Nubia. The island of lihodes ■was a still more 
important acquisition: it yielded to Moawiyah almost without a 
struggle; its celebrated Colossus was broken to pieces and sold to a 
Jew, who loaded nine hundred camels with the metal that it contained. 
Othmau's weakness soon i-endered him odious to his waiiike subjects. 
The Egyptian army revolted, and marched to besiege him in Medina; 
their discontents were apitcased for a time by the exertions of Ali, 
hut the insurgents having reason to suspect that the khalipb medi- 
tated vengeuiico, retraced their steps, and murdered him in his palace 
(^A.D. 656). The Koran, stained Avith the blood of Othman, is said 
to he still preserved at Damascus. 

Immediately after the murder of Othman, Ali, the cousin and 
s(jvi-m-law of the Prophet, was proclaimed Khaliph. Ilis accession 
Avas the signal for disorders, which threatened the speedy ruin of the 
Saracenic empire. Ilis old enemy Ayesha, the AvidoAv of Mohammed, 
excited a revolt in Arabia, affecting to avenge the murder of Othman, 
though she had more than consented to his death; Moawiyah headed 
a revolt iu Syria; and the turbulent army of Egypt set their sovereign’s 
authority at defiance. The first combat was against the partisans of 
Ayeslia, who were route<l Avith great slaughter, and she herself made 
prisoner. Ali not only spared the life of this tui'bulent woman, hut 
assigned her a large pension. 

Moawiyah Avas a far more dangerous enemy. By his affected zeal 
for religion, he had Avon the friendship of many of the companions of 
the Prophet, while his descent from the ancient chiefs of Mecca 
procured the support of many Avho had yielded reluctantly to the sway 
of Mohammed. The rival armies met in the plains of Saffein, on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, and more than ninety days were spent 
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in indecisive skirmishes. At length Afoawiyah, finding his forces 
rapidly diminishing, adopted the following singular expedient, on the 
recommendation of Amrfi; he ordered a copy of the Koran to be 
fixed on the top of a pike, and directed a herald to proclaim, in the 
presence of both armies, that he was willing to decide all differences 
hy this sacred code. Alps soldiers forced him to consent to a truce; 
two commissioners w^ere chosen to regulate the articles of peace; and 
Amru, who appeared on the part of Moawiyah, contrived to have his 
friend proclaimed khaliph. The war w'us renew’ed, but no decisive 
battle was fought. At length some enthusiasts met accidentally at 
Mecca and began to discuss the calamities that threatened the ruin of 
Islamisra. One of them remarked that no one of the claimants of 
the throne deserved to reign, since they had jointly and severally 
inflicted great sufferings on the faithful, and brought religion into 
jeopardy. Three of them then agreed to devote themselves for the 
public good, aiid on the same day to assassinate Amrii, Moawiyah, and 
Ali. The two former escaped; AU became a victim (a.d. 6 (> 1 ), and 
Moawiyah, without much resistance, became chief of the Saracenic 
empire, and founded the Onnniade dynasty of Khaliphs. 

There is a tradition that Mohammed, a little before his last illness, 
declared, “ The khaliphate will not last more than thirty years after 
1113^ death if this prediction w'as not devised after the event, it W'as 
singularly fulfilled by the murder of his nephcAV and son-in-law. 
AH’s memory is justly venerated by the iSIussulmans; he was inferior 
in statosmansbip to liis predecessors, but he was certainly the most 
amiable of (lie khaliphs. Ilis mildness, placidity, and yielding dis- 
position, which rendered him so beloved in private life, were however 
fatal to him in an age of distraction and civil w'arfare. Ilis family 
continued to be revered long after his death; but their popularity 
excited the jealousy of succeeding khaliphs, and most of them perished 
hy open violence or secret assassination. The niart3Tdom of llassau 
and Ilossein, the sons of Ali, is yearly celebrated by the Shecahs of 
India and Persia with great solemnit}'^; and on these occasions the 
affecting incidents of these events are so vividly represented, that 
travellers w^ould suppose the hursts of grief the}" witness, to be caused 
hy some recent and overwhelming calamity. 

During these commotions the career of Saracenic conquest had 
been suspended ; hut under the Omraiade dynasty the militiwy spirit 
of the Arabs was restored to its former strength. Egypt furnished 
an excellent key to southern Europe and western Africa. Thrice 
the Saracens were compelled to abandon their enterprise against the 
countries west of Egypt; hut at length their perseverance was crowned 
with success, and the creed of Mohammed was extended through 
northern Africa to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Count Julian, a Gothic noble, irritated by the treatment he had 
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received from his sovereign, Roderic, invited the Saracens into Spain 
f A-D. 710). A numerous army of adventurers crossed the straits* and, 
Glided by the resentment of the persecuted Jews, subdued the entire 
peninsula, with the exception of a small district in the Astttnan 
mountains. Not content with this success, the Saracens crossed the 
Pyrenees, and advanced through France to the Loire; they cveti 
meditated a plan of conquest, which would have subjected all Chris- 
tendom to their yoke; tliey proposed to conquer France, Italy, and 
Oermany, and then descending the Danube to exterminate the Greek 
empire, whose capital they had already twice assailed. The valour df 
Charles Ufartcl, w'ho completely defeated the Saracens in a memorable 
battle, that lasted seven days (a.d. 7^2), rescued Europe from the 
Mohammedan yoke. Ills grandson, Charlemagne, drove the Saracens 
back to the Ebro ; and tliough they subsequently recovered their 
Spanish provinces, they w'ere forced to respect the Pyrenees as the 
bulwark of Christendom. 

The revolution which transferred the hhaliphatc from the descend- 
ants of Monwlyah to th(5 posterity of^Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed, 
led to the dismemberment of the empire. Mohammed, the grandson 
of Abbas, bad long been engaged in forming a party to support the 
rights uf his house, and from his obscure residence in Syria, sent 
emissaries into the remotest parts of the empire, to secure partisans 
for an approaching struggle. On the death of Mohammed, hiy son, 
Ibrahim, succeeded to his influence and his claims ; he sent Abu 
Moslem as the representative of his party into Khorassan, and there 
that intrepid warrior for the first time raised the black standard of the 
house of Abbas. From tliis time the parlies that rent the Saracenic 
empire w ere distinguished by the colours chosen as their cognizance ; 
Mn/k w^as the ominous badge of the Abassides, white of the Onimi- 
ad(‘s, and green of the Fatimites, who claimed to he descended from 
Mohammed, through Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and the 
wife of Ali. Abul Abl as, surnamed A1 SaflTah, or the Sanguinary, 
overthrew the last of the Ommiade line near the river Jab, and not 
only put him to doatli, but massacred all the princes of his family 
whom he could seize, broke open the sepulchres of all the khaliphs 
from ]\loawiyah downwards, burned their mouldering contents, and 
scattered the ashes to the winds. 

Ninety members of the Ommiade family w’ore living at Damascus 
ofter their subraislion, under what they believed the safe protection of 
Abdallali-Ebn-Ali, the uncle of the khaliph. One day, when they 
were all assembled at a feast to w'hich they had been invited by the 
governor, a poet, according to a preconcerted arrangement, presented 
himself before Abdallah and recited some verses enumerating the 
crimes of tlie house of ]\Ioawiyah, calling for vengeance on their devoted 
heads, and pointing out the dangers to which their existence exposed 
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the house of Abbas. “God has cast them down,” he exclaimed; 
“ why dost not thou trample upon them?” 

This ahoiuinahle exhortation fell upon willing ears; Abdallah gave 
the signal to the executioners whom be had already prepared, and 
ordered the ninety guests to be beaten to death with clubs in his 
prescence. When the last had fainted under the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, he ordered the bodies of the dead and dying to be piled 
together, and carpets to be thrown over the ghastly heap. He then, 
wdth the rest of his guests, ascended this horrible platform, and there 
the}’’ revelled in a gorgeous banquet, careless of the groans and agony 
beloAv ! 

Abd-cr-rahman, the youngest son of the late khaliph, alone escaped 
from this indiscriminate massacre. After a series of almost incredible 
adventures, he reached Spain, where the Saracens, fondly attached to 
the memory of ^Moawiyah, chose him for their sovereign, and he thus 
became the founder of the second dynasty of the Ommiade khaliphs. 

This example of separation was folio w'ed by the Edrissites of 
Mauritania, and the Eatimites and Aglabites of eastern Africa. 
Bagdad, founded by Alraansiir, became the capital of the Abbasside 
dynasty. The khaliphs of tins line were generous patrons of science, 
literature, and the arts, especially llarun-al-Ilashid, the hero of the 
Arabian Nights, and his son, Al JVianiun. The love of learning spread 
from Bagdad into the other Saracenic countries; the. Ommiade kha- 
liphs founded several universities in Spain, the Fatimites established 
schools in Egypt, aud the IMahommcdan nations were distinguished 
for their attainments in physical science, while Europe remained sunk 
in barbarism. The Saracenic empire gradually passed from splendour 
into weakness; the Turkish mercenaries employed by the later kha- 
liphs became the masters of their sovereign; and the dignity, after 
being long an empty title, was finally abolished (a.d. 1258). 
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Skci'ion I . — The Life of Charlemagne. 

When the lust of the fochle descciidaiits of Clovis was dethroned hy 
Pepin, Franc<‘, hj" being hrouglxt into close connexion with the See of 
Rome, hecamo the most prominent state in Europe, and the foundation 
UvajB kid for the system of policy which has since prevailed in Europe^ 
hy thx* tUDic^ of the highest ecclesiastical authority with the most 
extojmsi't^Cf^vil pow'er. Mtiny circumstances had previously conspired 
to give the popes, as the bishops of Rome were calkMl from an unknown 
period, great and commanding authority over the C/hristian nations of 
the Wt*st. Among the most influential, wa^ the extravagant claim to 
the ancient sway of the (Jjesars, gravely urged by the l^yzantiiie 
emperors, w’hen they had neither means nor ability to support their 
pretensi<»ns. Wearied by the pride and cruelty of the (Irceks, the 
Italians supported the papal power as a counterp'oisc to the imperial, 
and were ('nger to have the hishop of Rome recognised jis head of the 
Ohristiuu ehiireh, to prevent tlic title from being usurped hy the 
patriarch of Constantinoph*. The rc'cognition of IVpin’s elevation to 
^the throne ot‘ France was something more than a mere forni ; it was a 
^ratification of his claims hy the only authority tliat was respected by 
the nations of w'cstcrn Europe. In retun), Pepin gave military aid 
to the pop(*s, in their W'ars with th% liomhards, and openly proclaimed 
himtielf the champion of the church. The Frencli king entrusted the 
t 'uumand of the armies he employed in Italy to his youthful son, 
Karl, better known by bis French name, C^harlemagne. The prince, 
thus (*arly brought into public life, di>5pkiycd more than ordinary 
abilities, both as a general and a statesman; he acted a distinguished 
part in the subjugation of Aquitaine, and de.servcdly obtained the fume 
of adding that fine province to the dominions of the Franks. 

Pepin did not loi.g survive this acquisition; pursuing the pernicious 
policy which had already proved so destructive to the preceding 
dynasty, he divided his dominions betwetm his sons Charles and 
Carloman. Their mutual jealousies would have exploded in civil war, 
but for the judicious interhwence of their mother Bertha. At length 
Carloman died suddenly; his ivifp and children fled to the Lombards, 
his subjects, with one accord, resolved to have Charlemagne for their 
sovereign, and thus the Fren<'h monarchy was again reunited under a 
single head. The protection granted to the family of Carloman 
was not the only ground of hostility between Charlemagne and the 
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Lombard king Desiderius; Cliarlcmngne liad married, and afterwards 
repudiated, tliat monarch’s duugliter; Desiderius menaced, war, but 
bad not tbe means of executing his threats; Charlemagne was pre- 
vented from crossing t1>o Alps, by the appearance of a more formidable 
enemy on his eastern frontiers. 

The Waxons and other (Jermanic tribes were still sunk in idolatry; 
they frequently devastated the frontier provinct's of the Christian 
Franks, and sliowed particular animosity to tlie churches and ministers 
of religion. A missionary, St. Libuinus, had vainly endeavoured to 
convert the Saxons hy denouncing the vengeance of lieavcn against 
iji<*ir idolatry; irritated hy his reproaches tlu^y expelled him from their 
couniry, burned the church erected at Da venter and sIcav the Christians. 
Tlie general convocation of the Franks, called from flic time of meeting 
the (^hamp dc ]\fai, was at the time assemliled at AVorms under the 
presidency of (■harles; its incinhers regarded the massacre at Daveii- 
ter as a just provocation, and -war was declared against the .Saxons. 
As the asscinhly of the Champ de IMai was at once a convention of 
the estates and a review of the military ])ovver of the Franks, an army 
was in immediate readiness; Charlemagne crossed the Jlhine, cap- 
tured their principjil fortresses, destroyed their national idol, and 
compelled them to give liostages for their future good conduct. lie 
had sc.'ircely riduined home, when he was summoned into Italy, to 
rescue the pope from the wrath of Dcbidorius, wlio, enraged at the 
ponlitrs refusal to recognise tlie claims of tlie sons of Carloman, had 
actually laid siege to Home. Like Ilannilial in ancient, and Kapolcon 
in modem times, Charlemagne forced a j)assage over the Alps, and 
was actually descending from the mountains heforo the Lombards 
knew of his liaving comnunced his maivh. Desiderius, after vainly 
jittempting to check the bh-anks in the defiles, ahaiidoned the held, 
and shut himself up in Pavia. The city was taken tiftcr a year’s siege: 
dining the interval, Charlcinngne visited Pome, and was received with 
great enthusiasm hy tlie pope and the citizens. Soon after his return 
to his camp Ptivia surreiulered, Dt'siderius and his queen were con- 
bned in separate monasteries, and tlie iron crown, usuull}' wmni hy 
the kings of Lombardy, was placed upon the head of the French 
monarch. 

The Saxons and Lombards made several vigorous ciforts to shake 
off the yoke, but their insurrections were easily suppressed; while, 
liow'cver, alarming discontents prevailed in both nations, Cliarlcmagne 
was involved in a new and perilous war. A Saraceuic prince sought 
refuge in the French court, and persuaded the monarch to lead an army 
over the Pyrenees. TJio frontier provinces w'cre easily subdued, owing 
to the disputes that divided the Mohammedans in Spain. (Jharle- 
raagne gained a decisive victory over the Saracens at Saragoss.n, bui 
before he could complete liis conquest, he w’us recalled home by a new' 

D 
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anti more dangerous revolt of the Stixons. The rear-giiard of (ho 
French, commanded ])y the gallant Roland, was treacherously assailed 
on its return, hy the Gascons, in the defiles of Roncesvulles, and 
almost wholly destroyed’. The celebrated valley of Roncesvalles is 
the line of coinniunioation between France and Navarre; the road 
through it is rugged and tortuous, with narrow gorges between steep 
mountains. Whilst the Franks ivcre toiling through these defiles, the 
Gascons and Navarrese formed anilmscades on the summits of the 
mountains, eonccaled by the thick forests with which they abound. 
After the greater part of the army had ])asse(l, the mountaineers 
suddenly rushed down the steeps, fell upon the rear-guard, and the 
divisions entrusted with the eliarge of the haggaeje. The Franks were 
surf'':''.‘d but nc'l disliearteiied; they made a (lesp<‘rate resistance, and 

vam'e tried to cut their wav to the main body; hut the assailants had 

*• *. « 

the advantage of a light eipiipment and a favourable position; the 
whole of the rear-guard Avas cut ofi’, and the baggage pi uiub ‘red. before 
Charlemagne kiu-Av that they were endangered; and the moun- 
taineers disappeared so rapidly with their booty tliat all pursuit Avas 
unavailing. Such \A’as the hatth* of Roncesvalles, which has been 
strangely exaggerated and misrepresented by Avriters of romance. 

Rut tbough the legendary acooAiiit of RoncesA'alles conttiins a A'ery 
small portion of truth, it is not devoid of historical imporl.inee, 
because tloTC never Avas a history Avhich possess<>d AAider iniluenee 
than this romantic tale. It AAas hy singing the song of Kolatul tliat 
the Normans Avere encouraged at the battle of Hastings, and tl:e 
Frencli inspired to (heir most glorious d(‘eds. We must therefore give 
an ahstraet of the anei(‘ut tradition. 

According to the legend, Charlemagne, in a Avar Avhieh lasted jnore 
thoAi seven year.s, had nearly coin]deted the con(|uest of Spain. The 
i\'oorish inonareh, AAhom the romancers ar<‘ ])!east'd to designate 
Ma iMilos, in dread of total ruin, held a council of his principal <‘mirs 
and nobles, avIio unanimously recommended bim to conciliate Charles 
by immediate submission. A Sarieeii ambassador, with the usual 
inconsisteney of roinaiiee, is said to have been ]>itehed close to the 
Spanish inarches, and he addressed the inonareh in t!ie following 
words: '^‘God protect you! Behold here are presents Avhich my master 

' Mrs, HeiaiRs this fatal ujoiic of lior cliivulruus hallatK, fioui winch w* 

iitay vet. (ore to (jtK lc a l oiiplc of slan/ai*^. 

In oo glooiR\ Koru‘e>\ alleys' strait, j Then* is dust llie hiow, 

'Jhv IV an* hi'hns and lances^ clelt And oVr tite graeefnf In ad , 

And i 5t*>' tliat nanod at morn And the war hurst* will nut waKt* him nuvv, 

^ On t httl Iieatli are h*ft ' Though it hriuse Ins gnvnswurd bed I 

Then^'v many a fair young face J have set-n the stripling die, 

Whe h the war steed hath gone o'er; j And the strong man meet his fate, 

At many a l>t»ard there h hept a plate ! AVheni the aiuiintain winds go sounding hy. 
For those that come no more. ! la (ho Jloncesvallos’ hU\di 
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soikI*!; and he engages if you withdraw from Spain to come and do 
you homage at Aix-la-Chapelle." 

Cliarlemagne summoned liis twelve paladins to council, to de- 
liberate on this offer. Roland strenuously opposed entering into any 
terms with an infidel, and declared that it was their duty to rescue 
Spain from the dominion of the crescent, and place it under the haniior 
of the cross. Two of the paladins, lunvover, Ganelon and the duke 
Naimes, maintained that it Avas contrary to the rules of chivalry 
to ref\is<' grace to a conquered enoiny, Charlemagne, Avho in tlic 
romances is represented as a perfect model of knight]}^ courtesy, 
yii'hh'd to the arguments of the l“ri<‘nds of p(‘aee, and irujuiicd Avliich 
of Ills peers Avould undertake to return Avith the amhassador, and la'ar 
back a suitable reply to the king JMarsilos. Ganelor. proffered liis 
services, but Roland coiitemjAtuously declared 1dm unfit for such a 
duty, and offered hiinscdl' in his stead. 

A Avarm dehate arose in the council: Ganelon, irritated 1)Y the scorn 
Avith Avhieh Roland tn'ated his pretensions, and indignant at some 
imjmtations on Ids fidelity and courage, said angrily to his rival, 
‘■‘Take care that sonn* mischief does not overtake you.” Roland, 
among Avhosc A'irtuoiis (juallties moderation caTinot he enumerated, 
replied, “Go to, you speak like a fool! Wo AA'ant men of sense to 
carry oAir messag«'s; if the emperor ])leascs, 1 Avill go in your place.” 
In great irntution Ganelon replied, “Charles is commander here; 
I suhiuli mysCf to Ids aaIII.” At these Avords Roland hurst into an 
immoder. tit fd' laughter; ])u( this act of discourtesy so offended 
the rest ihe ])aludins, that AAith one A’oicc they recommended 

Ganehui as the most .suitable amhas.sador to he sent to jMarsiles. 

The tSaraeenic amhassador had received private information of the 
angry discussion Avldeh had taken place in the Imperial conned. As he 
returned to his court, ho took every ojtportuidty of reminding Ganelon 
of the insult he liad received, and thoiigl) he did not immediately suc- 
ceed, he certainly Aveakenod the })aladiids loyalty and led him secretly 
to deliheratc (>n the ]tossd)ility of obtaining revenge by nu'ans of treason. 
At his fn.st inteiAicAv Avlth M.irsdos, lie maintaiiud the pride and 
dignity of a French Chevalier. ‘'C^iuules is noAV old,” said the j^Joor- 
ish monarch, “ he must ho close upon a Imndred years of age; does 
he not think of taking some repo.s^,?” Ganelon firmly replied, “No! 
no! Charles is ever pOAverfiil; S() long as he has round him the Iaa'cIa'C 
peers of Franco, but partieulaily Oliver and Roland, (‘harlcs need not 
fear a living man.” Subsequent conversations, liOAvovcr, enabled the 
Moorish monarch to work upon Ganelon ‘s cupidity, and his jealousy 
of Roland, so effectually, that he agreed to supply him Avith such 
information as AA’ould enable him to cut off the rear of the Christian 
.irmy, AAdicn it returned to RonccsA'alles, according to the terms of the 
treaty. 

I) 2 
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Chinelon returned to the Christian camp, and informed the emperor 
that MarsUes had consented to become hts yassai, and pay him tribute. 
Charles immediately gave orders that the army should return to 
h'rance; he took the command of the van in person; the rear-guard, 
entrusted with the care of the baggage and plunder, followed at a 
little distance through the passes of Koncesvalles. 

In the mean time Marsiles had collected an immense army, con- 
sisting not merely of his own subjects, but of numerous auxiliaries 
from Barbary, Morocco, and the wild tribes in the interior of Africa. 
According to the instructions of Ganelon, he sent large detachments 
of his men to occupy the woods and mountains which overhung the 
gloomy Koncesvalles’ strait.” 

W hcTi the Christians were involved in the pass, they were sud- 
denly attacked, at the same moment, in front, flank, and rear. Oliver 
clambered up a tree in order to discover the number of the enemy. 
Perceiving that their hosts were vastly superior to the French, he 
called out to Roland, “ Brother in arms! the pagans are very nume- 
rous, and we Christians are few; if you sounded your born the emperor 
Charles would bring us succour.” Roland replied, ‘‘ God forbid that 
my lineage should ,be dishonoured by such a deed ! I will strike with 
my good sword Buraudel; and the pagans falling beneatli ray blows, 
will discover that they have been led hither by their evil fate.” 
‘‘Sound your horn, companion in arms!” reiterated Oliver; “the 
enemies hem us in on every side.” “No!” repeated Roland, “our 
Franks are gallant warriors; they will strike heavy blows, and cut 
through the hosts of the foul pajnim.” lie then prepared his troops 
for action. Archbishop Turpin, perceiving that the fight would he 
desperate and bloody, commanded all the soldiers to kneel, and join 
ir.' a general confession of faith, after which he bestowed upon them 
absolution, and his episcopal benediction. 

The Christians made a gallant defence; but numbers finally 
triumphed over valour. “ Down went many a noble crest; cloven was 
many a plumed helmet. The lances w'ere shivered in tlie grasp of 
Christendom’s kniglits, and the swords dropt from their wearied 
arms.” Turpin, Oliver, and Rokiud still survived, and faintly main- 
tained the fight. At length, Roland turning to Oliver, exclaimed, 
“ I will sound my horn, Charles will hear us, and we may yet hope 
again to see our beloved France.” “Ob! shame and disgface,” an- 
swered Oliver, “why did you not sound when first I asked you? 
The best warriors of France have been sacrificed to your temerity: 
we mtist die with them!” Turpin, liowever, insisted that the horn 
should^be blown as a signal to the emperor; and Roland blew such a 
blast, that the blood spurted from his mouth, and his wounds opened 
afresh poured forth torrents. Charles, though thirty leagues distant, 
heard the sound, and said, “ Our men are engaged at disadvantage; 
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we must haste to their assistance.” “ I do not believe it,” replied the 
traitor Ganelon, and dissuaded the emperor. Roland once more, with 
his dying breath, rung a w-ailing blast from the horn. Charles knew 
the character of the sound. “ Evil has come upon us,” he exclaimed ; 
** those are the dying notes of my nephew Roland !” He hastily 
returned to Roncesvallcs; but Roland, and all his companions, lay 
dead upon the plain, and the emperor could only honour their corpses 
with Christian burial. 

Such are the salient points in the old romance, on which the song 
of Roland is founded. So late as the close of the fifteenth century 
tlm narrative was received as an historical fact; and when John, king 
of France, a little before the fatal battle of I'oitiers, reproached his 
nobles that there were no Rolands to ho found in his army, an aged 
knight replied, “ Sire, Rolaiids would not be wanting, if Ave could 
find a Charlemegne.” 

The devastations of the Saxons, Avhich recalled Charlemagne from 
Spain, exceeded anything which Europe had witnessed since the days 
of Attila, Witikind, prince of Westphalia, was the leader of this 
dangerous revolt; he had united his countrymen into one great na- 
tional confederacy, and long maintained a desperate struggle against 
the whole strength of the French monarchy. He was at length irre- 
trievably routed, and submitting to the conqueror, became a Christian. 
Several minor revolts in his extensive dominions troubled the reign of 
Charlemagne, hut he quelled them all, and secured the tranquillity of 
Germany, both l>y subduing tlie Saxons, and destroying the last rem- 
nant of the barbarous Avars Avho Inad settled in Hungary. The brief 
intervals of tranquillity Avere spent by this Avise monarch in extending 
the blessings of civilization to his subjects, by establishing schools, 
and patronising science and literature. In these labours he Avas 
assisted by Alcuiii, an English monk, the most accomplished scholar 
of his age. Such was the fame of the French monarchy at this time, 
that embassies came to the court from the most distant cotemporary 
sovereigns. The most remarkable Avas that sent from the renoAvned 
Harun-er-Itashid, kaliph of Bagdad ; among the presents they brought 
Avere some beautiful pieces of clock-w’ork, Avhich Avere regarded as 
something almost miraculous in AA'estcrn Europe, where the mecha- 
nical arts AA’ere still in their infancy. 

But ill the midst of these glories, Charlemagne AA'as alarmed by 
the appearance of a neAv enemy on the coasts of France, Avhose incur- 
sions, though repelled, filled the monarch’s prescient mind Avith sad 
bodings of future danger. These Avere the Northmen, or Normans, 
pirates from the distant shores of Scandinavia, Avhose thirst of 
plunder Avas stimulated by the desire of revenging the Avrongs 
that their idolatrous brethren, the Saxons, had endured. At their 
first landing in France, they had scarcely time to commit any 
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ravages, for they fled on the news of the dreaded kings approach. 
Charlemagne saw their departing ships without exultation, he burst 
into tears* and predicted that these “ sea-kings^’ would soon prove a 
dreadful scourge to soutliem Europe. 

Probably about the same time that Charles was excited by the 
appearance of these pirates, whose ferocity and courage he had learned 
to dread during his expeditions into the north of Germany, three ships 
ot a similar character to those described, entered one of the harbours 
on the south-eastern coast of Britain, about a century and a half after 
the Anglo-Saxons had established their dominion over the southern 
part of the island, and given it the mame of Angle-Land, or England. 

Here the sight of the strange ships produced the same doubts as 
in Franco. The Saxon graf, or magistrate of the district, proceeded 
to the shore to inquire who these strangers were, and w'hat they 
wanted. The foreigners who had just disembarked, attacked him 
and his escort without provocation, slew them on the spot, pillaged 
the neighbouring houses, and then returned to their vessels. Some 
time elapsed before it was discovered that these pirates were the 
Hanes, or Normans, names with which the ears of Anglo-Saxons were 
destined soon to form a terrible familiarity. 

Soon after the retreat of the Normans, Charlemagne was induced 
to visit Italy, both to quell the rebellion of the duke of Bene veil turn, 
and to rescue Pope Leo from liis insurgent subjects. lie succeeded 
in both enterprises, and the grateful pontiff solemnly crowned his 
benefactor Em PEKOft op the West. A project was soon after formed 
for re-establishing the ancient Roman Empire, by uniting Charlemagne 
to the Byzantine empress, Irene, but this was prevented by the factious 
of Constantinople ; the degraded Greeks dreaded nothing so much as 
the vigorous administration of such a sovereign as the restorer of the 
Western Empire. 

Charlemagne intended to divide his dominions equally between 
his three sons; but two of them died while the arrangements were in 
progress, and Louis, the weakest in mind and body, became sole heir 
to the empire. His claims were solemnly recognised in a national 
assembly of the Frank nobility, at Aix-la-Chapclle; soon after which, 
the emperor died, in the seventy-second year of his age, universally 
lamented throughout his extensive dominions. 

^ * Thr uMtuk of St. Gall ti'llh us, tlmt I lun Ucviilj atri-ctod to find tliut tlu-y have 

Cburlcuiiij^iK* wus aRkid tlio cauae of those dart'd to visit these roasts even iu iny life- 
tears, ht replit d, “ My faithful liriends, do you lime; and violent grief ovorwhtdms me, when 
inquire why I weep thus hiUtrly? Assur- I look forward to Ute evils they will iuflict on 
edly it is not that I dread any Hiimiyauce to my siiljocts.'* 
myself fr«*ni tlte piracy of those wetefaes ; but 
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The Western Empire, established by Charlemagne, extended from the 
Ebro in the west to the Elbe and Baab in the east, and from the 
duchy of Bene ven turn and the Adriatic sea to the river Eyder, which 
separated the Germanic tribes from the Scandinavian hordes, or, as 
they began about this time to be called, the Danes and Normans. It 
consequently included all ancient Gaul, a great portion of Spain and 
Italy, several islands in the Mediterranean, especially Corsica, Sardinia, 
and the Baleares, western and northern Germany, with a considerable 
part of Pannonia, or Hungary. No other European power could 
compete with that of the Pranks; the monarchies of Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Poland, and Russia, were not yet founded; England, 
was still divided by the Heptarchy; the Saracenic empire in Spain 
was distracted by civil commotions, and the Christian kingdom of the 
Asturias w^as barely struggling into existence; finally, the Byzantine 
empire w’as sunk into hopeless lethargy, and owed its continued exist- 
ence only to the decay of the spirit of enterprise among the Arabs, 
after the seat of the Khaliphate w’as removed to Bagdad. But the 
continuation of an empire including so many nations essentially dif- 
ferent in interests, habits, and feelings, required a superior genius in 
the sovereign. Louis the Debonnaire, the son and successor of Char- 
lemngne, was dcticicnt in every quality that a ruler should possess; 
foolish, w'oak, and superstitious, he could not make himself beloved, 
and he failed to inspire fear. Yielding to the suggestions of his queen, 
Herraengarde, I ^ouis sanctioned the murder of his nephew^ Bernard, 
and forced the three natural sons of Cliarleniagno to assume the clerical 
tonsure, by which they were for ever prevented from taking a share 
in temporal affairs. Those crimes had scarcely been committed when. 
Louis became the victim of remorse. Unable to stifle the reproaches 
of conscience, he ai>peared before the general assem])ly of his subjects, 
and publicly confessed that he hud been deeply criminal in consenting 
to the murder of Bernard, and in forcing his brothers to enter reli- 
gious orders; he humbly besought pardon from all present, solicited 
the aid of their prayers, and undertook a solemn penance. This 
strange scene rendered Louis contemptible in the eyes of his subjects; 
some doubted his sincerity, others questioned his motives, hut all 
believed this public confession a needless sacrifice of the royal dignity. 

Louis chose for his second wife, Judith, the daughter of a Bavarian 
count. His three sons were indignant at a marriage which threatened 
to produce new shares in their inheritance, but nearly four years 
elapsed without any appearance of such an event. At length the 
empress gave birth to a child, afterwards knowm as Charles the Bald, 
who was popularly said to bo the son of her unworthy favourite, 
Bernard, count of Barcelona. The three former sons of Louis not 
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only refused to aclcnowledg’e their neiv brother, but took up arms to 
force their father to dismiss his ministers and divorce his wife. After 
a desultory war Louis prevailed over his rebellious children, but the 
fhtigues of campaigning broke down his feeble constitution, and put 
an end to his inglorious life. The seeds of discord were thickly soavii 
during his life, they were forced into maturity after his death by the 
unwise distribution of his dominions between his three sons. 

Scarcely had Louis been laid in the grave, when his sons Louis the 
Gormanic and Charles the Bald took up arms against their elder 
brother Lothnire, and engaged him in a general battle at Fontenay, 
which proved fatal to the flower of the ancient Frank nobility (a.d. 
841). After a desultory war, the brothers finally agreed on a parti- 
tion of the empire, by which Lothaire obtained Italy, and the eastern 
provinces- of France ; Louis received his fathers Germanic dominions; 
and to Charles were assigned the provinces of France west of the 
Saone and the Bhone, together with the Spanish marches (a.d. 843). 
Thus Charles the Bald maybe considered as the founder of the French 
monarchy properly so called, for hitherto the sovereigns of the Franks 
were Germans in language, customs, country, and blood. It is unne- 
cessary to detail the petty revolutions in tlie family of Charlemagne ; 
it is sufficient to say, that the empire w’as momentarily reunited under 
Charles the Fat, younger son of Louis the Germanic (a.d. 884), hut 
lie being deposed by his subjects, its dissolution became inevitable ; 
from its fragments were formed the kingdoms of Italy, France, and 
Germany, with the states of Ijorraine, Burgundy, and Navarre. 

These new states owed tlieir origin less to the disputes that con- 
vulsed the Carlovingian family than to the exorbitant power of the 
nobles, which had been increasing rapidly from the death of Charle- 
magne. The titles of duke and count were not in that age merely 
honorary; they conferred nearly despotic sway over the provinces. 
The great feudatories of the crown were invested not merely with the 
administration of justice and regulation of police in their respective 
districts, but had also the command of the army and the direction of 
the revenue. It is easy to see that the union of such different and 
important departments of government in a single person must neces- 
sarily have been dangerous to royal authority, and constantly tempted 
ambitious nobles to proclaim their independence. Charlemagne saw 
this evil, and endeavoured to abate the danger by dividing the great 
duchies into several counties; but in the civil wars among bis poste- 
rity, rival competitors, to secure the support of powerful feudatories, 
offered the restored duchies as tempting bribes, and further weakened 
themselves by alienating the royal domains to secure the favour of the 
church. Taking advantage of this impolicy, the dukes and counts 
contrived to make their dignities hereditary; and this dangerous 
innovation was not only sanctioned by Charles tlie Bald, but extended 
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to all fiefs (a.X). 077)> parliament held at Ohiersi, towards the 
close of his reign. The principle of inheritance^ thus introduced, may 
be regarded as the foundation of the feudal system, and the source of 
the calamitous wars between rival nobles which convulsed all central 
and south-western Europe. 

The Normans, like the Saxons and Franks, were a branch of the 
great Teutonic race; but the conversion of the latter to Christianity 
was viewed by their brethren of the north as an act of treason against 
the national religion of Germany, and their indignation was still fur- 
ther exasperated, by the tales of wrong and suffering related by the 
crowds of idolatrous Sjixons, who fled to the isles of the Baltic from 
the merciless persecutions of Charlemagne. The maritime Teutones 
from the earliest ages Avere distinguished for tlieir hardihood, their 
ardent passion for adventure, and their ("contempt of death. They 
navigated the dangerous seas of the north Avith more courage and 
freedom than the Greeks and llomaus exhih! ted in the Mediterranean: 
they did not despair when they lost sight of land; they did not come 
to anchor Avhen clouds obscured the stars. Gu hoard every vessel 
there was a cast of liaAvks or ravens, and Avhen the adventurers Avere 
uncertain in Avhat direction the land lay, they let loose one of the 
birds, knoAving that he Avould make Avith instinctiA'C sagacity for tlie 
nearest coast, and- by his flight tliey steered their course. ToAA^ards 
the close of the eighth century the Normans became formidable as 
j>irates to Western F.uropc; they particularly infested the coasts of 
Ihitain, Ireland, iuid France. Tlieir leaders assumed the proud title 
of sca-kini;s, though the limits of each royalty did not extend beyond 
the deck of a single A'cssel, and all superiority Avas at an end Avhen 
the expedition AA^as OA'cr. A sea-king had only to announce his inten- 
tion of undertaking some huccuneering enterprise, and he aa'hs sure to 
find croAvds of adventurous youth ready to volunteer their services 
as his associates. Whither the adventurous sea-king Avould, steer, 
provided that there appeared a reasonable chance of plunder, Avas a 
matter of perfect indiftercnce to Iiim and his associates. Tliey effcct«'d 
a landing AAdien least expected ; no mercy Avas shoAvn to age or sex, the 
fate of tiiose Avho submitted or resisted Avas alike, but the special 
objects of their A^engeauce Avere the clergy and the churches, because 
they regarded themselves as the avengers of the insults offered to 
Odin, and of the persecutions Avith Avhicli Christian sovereigns afflicted 
their Avorshippers in their dominions. Sir AVultcr Scott has draAvn 
the character of an ancient sea-king Avith so much poetic force and 
historic truth, that the extract will supersede the necessity of further 
description. 

Count Witikind came of a i-egal strain, 

And roved with his Norsemen the land and the main; 

Woo to the realms Avhich ho coasted ! for there 

Was shedding of blood and rending of hair, 

D 3 
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V Gathefiw^^'^^BB and wolves to tlie feast ! 

J ' When lie iipls<^d JUs standard black, 

' ' Before him was battle, beliind liim AViack ; 

And be bum’d the churolies, that heathen Dane, 

To light Ins band to their barks again. 

On Erin’s shores was his outrAge known. 

The winds of Fmncc.had his bannei-s blown; 

Little was there to plunder, yet still 
Ilis pHrates had foray’d on Scottish hill; 

But upon inei ry Enghind’s const, 

More frequent he sail’d, for he won the most. 

, So far and Avide his ravage they knew, 

‘ If a sail but gleam’d Avhite ’gainst the welkin blue, 

Trumpet and bugles to arms did call. 

Burghers hnstenid to man the wall ; 

Peasants fled inland his fury to ’scape, 

, Beacjous were lighted on headland and cape; 

Bells Avere toll’d out, and aye as they rung 
Fearful and faintly the grey brothers sung, 

‘ Save us, St. Mary, from flood and from fire, 

From famine and pest, and Count AVitikiud’s ire.’ 

Thierry has collected the piincipal characteristics of u sea-king from 
the Icelandic sagas. “ lie could govern a vessel as the good rider 
manages his horse, running over the oars Avhilst they were in motion. 
He would throAV three javelins to the mast-head, and catch them alter- 
nately in Ills hand Avithout once missing. Equal under such a chief, 
supporting lightly their voluntary submission, and the Aveight of their 
coat of mail, Avhich they promised themselves AA'ould soon be exchanged 
for an equal Aveight of gold, the pirates held their course gaily, as 
their old songs express it, along the track of the SAvans. Often Averc 
ibeir fragile barks Avrecked and dispersed by the north sea storm, often 
did the rallying sign remain unansAverod, but this neilber increased 
tbe cares nor diminished the confidence of the survivors, Avho laughed 
at the Avind and Avaves from Avhich they had escaped unhurt. Their 
song in the midst of the tempest Avas — 

The force of the storm helps the arms of our rowers, 

The hurricane is carrying us the Avay AvJiich avo should go. 

Nearly all the information Avhich we possess respecting these for- 
midable pirates is derived from the sagas, or songs of the Skalds; these 
singular compositions are unlike any other form of literature, they 
are records of adventure in verse or measured prose, in which no notice 
is taken of historical events, and no regard paid to chronology. 

The Skalds, or bards, were more honoured by the Scandinavians 
than their priests; indeed it is doubtful whether they had any regular 
sacerdotal caste, or order. Some of their lieroes prided themselves on 
defying the gods themselves; thus Gauthakor, when asked his religion, 
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by Olaf the saint, who was anxio^ to .Chri^tj^ty amobg 

his countrymen, replied, “ My brothers MJ aru^v^^ I are ueitheif Chris- 
tians nor pagans. We hare no faith but in bhr arms, and.our strength 
to vanquish our enemies, and those we have ever found sufficient.” 
So far was the character of a pirate or Vikingar from being disgraceful, 
that it W’as eagerly sought by men of the highest rank, and was only 
accorded to those who* had given distifiguished propfs both of their 
bravery in battle and their skill in navigation. An ancient law enacted, 
that a man in order to acquire glory for bravery, should attack a single 
enemy, defend himself against two, afid not yield to three, but that he 
might without disgrace fly from four. 

Every king, whether of sea or land, had a chosen band of cham- 
pioi'S, called Kenipe; warriors pledged to the personal service of their 
chief, and whose only hope of advancement arose from the performance 
of some exploit, which common fume, and the songs of the Skalds, 
might spread over the north. 

Each sea-king laid down tlie rules for the government of his own 
champions, and fame Avas assigned to liim whose regulations were the 
most strict and rigorous. Thus we are told, that Half and Hiorolf, the 
sons of a NorAveigan king, both devoted themselves to maritime adven- 
ture, or, in plain terms, to piracy. 

Hiorolf collected a great number of sliips, which he manned rvith 
volunteers of every kind both of serfs and freemen; he rvas defeated in 
all his expeditions. On the other hand his brother Half had only one 
ship, but his crew rverc all picked men. They rvere at first but tw^entj’’- 
three in numbor, all descended from kings; the troop AA'as subsequently 
increased to sixty. 

To obtain admission info the company, it Avas necessary that the 
champion should lift up a large stone Avhich lay in the front of Half’s 
residence, and Avhich could not be moved by the force of tAvelvc 
ordinary men. These champions Avere forbidden to take Avomen and 
children, to seek a refuge during a tempest, or to dress their Avounds 
before the battle aa'us ended. Eighteen years Half’s band carried 
terror to all the shores of AVcsterii Europe. Finally, Avhen the sea- 
king was returning to enjoy the w'ealth he had acquired, his A'essel, 
overladen Avith plunder, appeared on the point of sinking Avithin sight 
of the Norwegian shore. The brave creAV immediately drew lots to 
determine Avho should throw themselves into the sea, for the purpose 
of saving their chief and the cargo; those on Avhom the lot fell, 
instantly jumped overboard and sw^am -to shore, Avhile the vessel 
relieved of the Aveight reached the harbour in safety. 

Sometimes these Avarriors, like the Malays in Java, were seized Avith 
a kind of frenzy, either arising from an excited imagination, or from 
the use of stimulating liquors. In this state they were called '•^berserket'" 
a word of frequent occurrence in the sagas. Whilst under the 
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. vaganoes; they danced # 

ilatel|r at Mends and' ‘foes, de«tro|*fd the 

'ttiad Orlando waged Wat against iiianinwitf *h«jtuie> 
and trees. Sirald^ king of S^nden, had a#WhS^ Jbecai^ 

berserk^; when the fit 'Was on them they ^sed to swi^feW-^ 
coals and throw themselvesinto tlie fire.^ and were 

slain by Halfdan, whom- ifeivald imd'.previoijjjslly'idethroned, the fiatibn 
having become impatient of thg .cactr.aij!nganiPes 'Of the frantic prinoeo. 
Halfdan had a contest ATith another l)eiwrk«r, named Hartben, who 
came to attack him accompanied by tiyelye.diatnpions. Hartben was 
a<formidab!e pirate, but,%he!feV,^:Wir^^^^ him it was 08 mn®h as 
his twelve companions couPt^o prevent him devastating ©very 
thing arOl^nd him. Halfdan challenged the pirate ^lid Jws eiitire'Crew, 
Such an insult so inflated Hartben, that he was immediately' eeiaed 
i With frenzy, d^rifig which he killed Six of his'' ebnipanioas ; he. 

rushed against the king with*the remaining six, but,, the pihite^were 
slain, W the irresistible blows of the mace of Halfdan. ' V 
The sons of Arngrira, king of Ilelegoland, the most cciebrated 
pirates of their age, are described as suffering severely from 
vihadneafe; when under its influence th?y slaughtered their crews and 
destroyed their shipping; sometimes they landed on desert places and 
vented their fury oh the stocks and stones. After the fit was over ^jey 
lay quite senseless from sheer exhaustion. ' ' 


A sea-king rarely condescended to the blandishments of courtship. 
If he heard of any noble or royal damsel celebrated foy beauty, he at 
once demanded her from her fiitlicr, and if refused, equipped a vessel 
to take her away by force. He generally brought away, i^ successful, 
her dowry at the same time, and thus could boast of a double 


>ictory. 


A Swedish pirate, named Gunnar, having heard the Skalds celebrate 
the charms of Moalda, a Norwegian princess, sent to her father Iteg- 
nald a peremptory demand for the fair lady's hand. Ilegnald rejected 
such a suitor with scorn, hut aware of the Consequences of a refusal, 
he made instant preparations for defence. Before marching against 
the pirates, he had a cavern hollowed out in the mountains, within 
which he concealed the princess and his choicest treasures, leaving her 
a proper supply of provisions. Scarcely were his arrangements com- 
pleted tluui tlie fierce Ourimir appeared off the coast; Ilegnald met the 
pirates on the shore, a desperate battle ensued, and the king was slain. 
After this victory, Gunnar sought out the place where Moalda was con- 
cealed, ajjd carried away the princess with her treasures to Siveden. 
A second and a third conquest of this kind often followed the first, 
for polygamy was sufficiently common among these adventurers. The 
ladies themselves could not view' with indiS'erence heroes w'ho risked 
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j^«tf lives to ob^ii ^eir exploits, Immortalized l)y 

iie i^alds, vi!«il«' siaii|f itt All th^ ife 

aaeen^d. the tlier^lUire, tlie G(aronue, and the Rlione, canying 

'Ure swr4 into the verjir'ceutro the l^iiigdem* Host of the 
’mit^ iftl^ ^aj^ei.‘Rori^ itself was thrice fakeu and 
jpiljfa^afeil^ Frenhlli atderigtu losfhg^^^courago, r^sed to meet 

tM ULOfthernt wajRrjlors Kjjj the field, but j^mhased their Vetreat with 
lai!ge bribes. This necessarily as inefficacious as ft was 

di«gra.ceful,'for it ithhjriated tlie barbarians to fresh incursions in the 
assured Jho]^ of gatijiu^ TiNor wer/i the Normans regardless of pcrraaneiil 
com^uesti^ \EUrioj bands, founded the 

tbe <^^" blithe ninth century; Iceland wiis 
aolonfaed^/aiid th^^ ^^ter part of‘ Ireland subdued, at a still earlier 
period ; swttd i,the iy)rtlfi6rn and western islands of Scotland >vcre snc- 
cessively <j3&9apie(l'’'a3%lf^nvt*iiicnt stations ^for their vpira|ical. nams., 
Finally, they fixed establisU|nents in France; the province 

of Neiistri^V'n<>vr called Normandy, was ceded to Rolf or Roll«?, the . 

• Ahl^^of a mrge horde of these northern pirates, by Charles the Sini|do •*' 
(a.d, 9%i)\ the province gained great advantages by the <fS:chhifg(> ti^: 
Rollo becojunng a Christian, Vas l)aptizcd by the’ name of Rpljprt, arid . 
applied Idmself with equi^ diligence and success to improve the con- « 
dition of his^ncw'«suhjects. 

Charles also^cdod to Rollo all the pretensions of the crow'ii to 
that ]»art of Rrittany which no longer recognised the sovereignly of 
the kings •aiicc, and Rollo came to the borders of his new pro- 
vince to perforin liege homage and confirm the articles of jieace. The 
Norman severe allegiance to (.'harlos, wlio in return presented his 
daughter to the adventurer, and gave him the investiture of Neustria, 
The French prelates, who assumed the regulation of the ceremonials 
employed on all solemn occasions, had introduced the degrading pro- 
strations of tlie Orientals into the forms of FiUropcan homage ; they 
now informed Rollo that after receiving a gift of so much value, he 
should on his bended knees kiss the feet of the king, “Never,” 
replied the haughty barbarian, “ will I bend my knees before another 
mortal,-— never will I kiss the foot of man.” As the prelates however 
■were urgent, he ordered one of his soldiers to perform the ceremony 
in his stead. The soldier advancing, rudely seized the foot of Charles, 
and hy a sudden jerk threw tlie monarch on the ground. The Nor- 
niiuis who ivitnessed the transaction, applauded their comrades inso- 
lence, while the French nobles deemed it prudent to conceal their 
indignation. The ceremony was continued as if nothing had hap- 
pened; the several Norman lords took the usual oaths of allegiance, 
after Avhich the king returned to Laon. He had chosen this cily for 
his capital, because Paris was included in the fief of one of the great 
vassals of the crown. 
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Th® establishment of the Normans in Neustria put an end t<y th® 
system of piracy and plunder which for more than a century had 
deyastated western Europe j the repetition of pill^e had so wasted 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, that the plunder , to he acquired no 
longer repaid the hazards of an expedition, and as war was no longer 
profitable, Bollo resolyed to cultivate the arts of peace. To prevent 
the future incursions of his countrymen, he fortified the mouths of 
the rivers, restored the walls of the cities, and kept his subjects in 
constant military training. Under Rollo the feudal system, which 
had been slowly forming, received its full development ; immediately 
after bis baptism, he divided the lands of Neustria among his principal 
foyowers, to each of whom he gave the title of count, and these coimts 
subdivided the land among their soldiers. The Normans displayed 
the jjarae ardour id cultivating their new estates which they had 
formerly shown in devastating them; the peasants resumed the cul- 
tivation of their fields; the priests restored their ruined churches; 
the citizens resumed their trading occupations; strangers were invited 
from every country to cultivate the waste lands: and the most rigorous 
laws were enacted for the protection of person- and property. Rob- 
beries were so efficiently checked, that Rollo, as a bravado, hung up a 
golden bracelet in a forest near the Seine, which remained untouched 
for three years. * 

While the Normans devastated the coasts, central Europe was 
devastated by the Hungarians, or, as they called ^ themselves, the 
Magyars, Avho extended their ravages into Greece and Italy. Germany 
suffered most from their hostilities, and was the longest exposed to 
their fury. These incursions, to which must be added occasional 
enterprises of the Sclavoniaus and Saracens, destroyed the political 
institutions that Charlemagne had formed, and threw Christendom 
back into the barbarism from which it had just begun to emerge, 
England, under the government of A Ifred, for a brief space preserved 
tlie elements of civilization; he expelled the Normans from the 
island (a.d. 887), restored the ancient seminaries of learning, and 
founded new schools. But las glorious reign was followed by fresh 
calamities; the Danish-Norniaus reappeared in England, and spread 
trouble and desolation throughout the country. 

hrom the reign of Charles the Bald, the royal authority rapidly 
declined in France, while the power of the feudal lords constantly 
increased. The dukes and counts, usurping regal rights, raised, on 
the slightest, or without any provocation, the standard of revolt : the 
king«, to gain some, and secure the allegiance of others, nbandoned to 
them successively the most valuable royal domains and privileges, 
until the Carlovingian monarchs, so fur from being able to counter- 
balance the power of the nobility, were unable to support the expenses 
of their own courts. A change of dynasty was thus rendered inevit- 
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al»l^ and ilie throne vrm oertaia to fall to tlie lot of the most poweiful 
or most dorlng of the nominal Vassals. This event, which had been 
long foreseen, took place on the death of Lonis the Sluggard, the last 
of the Oarlovingian dynasty, who died without issue at the early age 
of twenty (a.d. 987)* Hugh Capet possessed already the centre of 
the kingdom ; he was count of Paris, duke of France and JN^eustria, 
while his brother Henry held the duchy of Burgundy. It was not 
difocult for so powerful a noble to fornl a party, by whose favour he 
was invested with the title, after having long enjoyed the power of 
royalty (a.d. 987). Charles of Lorraine, the late king's uncle, took 
up arms in defence of his hereditary rights; but he was betrayed to his 
riyal by the bishop of Laon, and ended his days in prison. Hugh 
beciiiiie the founder of the Capctian dynasty in France, a branch of 
which still retains possession of that crown. But for many years after 
the accession of Hugh Capet, France was an aristocratic republic 
rather than a monarchy, for the royal authority was merely nominal. 
The domains of the count of Paris were indeed annexed to the crown, 
and thus the Capetians had greater territorial possessions, and con- 
sequently greater influence, than the Carlovingians. But the peers of 
France, as the great feudatories were called, still preserved their inde- 
pendence ; and their tacit assent to Hugh’s usurpation was anything 
rather than a recognition of his authority. In the south of France, 
Languedoc, no notice was taken of Hugh’s elevation ; and the inhal)it- 
ants for many years dated their public acts by the nominal reigns 
of the children of Charles of Lorraine. 


Section III . — TAe Foundation of the Germanic Empire. 

From the first foundation of the Germanic empire by the treaty of 
Verdun, the royal authority was extremely limited, and Louis, its 
monarch, was obliged to swear in a national assembly, held at Marone 
(a.d. 851), that “he w'ould maintain the slates in all their rights and 
privileges.” His youngest son, Charles the Fat, was deposed by his 
subjects ; and Arnold, the natural son of Prince Carloman, was elected 
to the vacant throne. The custom of electing emperors was thus 
established in Germanv, and it continued almost to our own times. 
Arnold was succeeded by his son Louis ; the states chose Conrad, duke 
of Franconia, as his successor, to the exclusion of Charles the Simple, 
king of France, the legitimate heir male of the Carlovingians. On 
the death of Conrad, the states elected Henry, surnamed the Fowler, 
as his successor (a.d. 919), the first of the Saxon dynasty of kings 
and emperors. 

Henry I., by his civil and military institutions, raised Germany to 
the highest rank among the states of Europe. Profiting by the 
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intestine commotions of France, lie conquered the province of Lorraine, 
■which he divided into two duchies, that of Upper Lorraine, or the 
Moselle, and that of Lower Lorraine, or Brabant. The former retained 
the name of Lorraine; it was long governed by the fanuly of Gerard, 
duke of Alsace, whose descendants obtained the Germanic empire in 
the eighteenth century, Brabant was assigned to Godfrey, count of 
Louvain, w'hose descendants retained it, with the title of duke, until, 
on the failure of mule heirs, it passed by marriage into the hands of 
the dukes of Burgundy, w'ho thus found means to render themselves 
masters of a great portion of the Netherlands. Henry, successfully 
repelled the invasions of the Sclavonians and Hungarians ; by the 
defeat of the latter he freed the Germans from the disgraceful tribute 
with which they had been compelled to purchase the forbearance of 
thc<c barbarians, and the memory of his victory was annually com- 
memorated by a grateful people for sei’^eral succeeding centuries. 

The great merits of Henry secured the election of his son Otho to 
the Germanic throne. His reign was disturbed l)y frequent revolts 
of the powerful feudatories; their faction and insubordination effectu- 
ally prevented hfm from giving bis subjects a code of law's, the great 
object of his ambition ; he was forced to yield to the turbulent spirit 
of the times, and leave some more fortunate sovereign to gather the 
laurels of a legislator. One incident will serve to mark the character 
of the age better than any laboureel dissertation. During one of the 
national assemblies or eliets, it was debated “ whether children could 
inherit the property of their fathers during the lifetime of their grand- 
fathers.” After a long discussion, in which the point became more 
obscure than ever, it w'as gravely resolved to leave the matter to the 
decision of a duel. An equal number of combatants, chosen on both 
sides, entered the lists ; the champions of the children prevailed, 
aid from thenccforw'ard the law of inheritance was considered to be 
fixed. 

Italy had been raised into a kingdom after the partition of the 
Carlovingiau dynasty, and several of its princes had taken the imperial 
title ; but the government of these feeble rulers exposed the peninsula 
to dreadful calamities; it was harassed by the private wars of the 
nobles, and devastated by invasions of the Hungarians and Saracens. 
Adelaide, the widow of Lothaire, king of Italy, menaced with the 
’loss of her dominions by Berenger, or Berongarius the younger, sup- 
plicated the aid of Otho, and her . request w’as strenuously supported 
by Pope John XII. (a.d. 951). Otho passed into Italy, conquered 
several of the strongest cities, and gave his hand in marriage to the 
queen whom he had come to protect. Berenger was permitted to 
retain the crow'ii of Italy on condition of doing homage to Otho; but 
the tyranny and faithlessness of this prince excited such commotions, 
that the German sovereign was once more summoned to cross the 
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Alps hy tlie tiJiited eatreaties of tlie Italian princes and prelates. Otho 
entered Italy at the head of an army vidiich his rival could not resist; 
he inarched directly to Rome, where he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm 962). The pope revived in Lis favour the imperial 

title which had been thirty- eight years in abeyance, proclaimed him 
Augustus, crowned him emperor of the Romans, and acknowledged 
him Supreme Head of the Clhurcli. But the pontiff’s gratitude was 
not of long duration; enraged by the emperor’s remonstrances against 
his vicious courses, he took advantage of 'Otho's absence in pursuit of 
Berenger to enter into alliance with Adelbert, the son of his ancient 
enemy, and to form a secret league for the expulsion of the Germans 
from Italy. 

Utho heard the intelligence of John's treachery with great indig- 
nation ; ho returned to Rome, held a council, in which the pope was 
accused of tlie most scandalous immoralities,' and on liis refusal to 
appear, he was condemned as contumacious, deposed, and a new 
pontiffj Leo VIII., elected in his stead. All Italy, as far as the 
ancient kingdom of the Lombards extended, thus fell lyider the sway of 
the Germans ; there were only some maritime places in Lower Italy 
which, with Apulia and Calabria, still remained subject to the Greeks. 
Otho transmitted this kingdom, with the imperial dignity, to his suc- 
cessors on the German throne ; but from his reign to that of Maxi- 
milian I., no prince took the title of emperor until he had been con- 
secrated by the pope. Maximilian designated himself “Emperor 
Elect” (a.d. 1508), and his example was followed by his successoi-s 
ddwn to our times. 

Otho I. died after a prosperous reign (a.d. 9^5), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Otho II. His reign was occupied in sanguinary 
wars, which harassed Germany and Italy. Otho having married the 
Greek princess Theophano, claimed the provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria as her dowry. After a tedious struggle, the emperor w’as' 
mortally W'ounded by a poisoned javelin in a battle with the Greeks 
(a.d. 983). His death is said to have been accelerated by indignation 
at the joy which Theophano showed for the victory of her country- 
men, though it w'as obtained over her own husband. 

Otho III., when elected successor to his father, was only tw’^elve 
years of age ; ambitious rivals prepared to dispute his title, but the 
affection of the Germans for his family enabled him to triumph over 
all opposition. His authority was more fiercely questioned in Ital}^ 
where Crescentiiis, an ambitious noble, became such a favourite with 
the iRoman populace, that he deposed Pope Gregory, and gave the 
pontifical dignity to John XVI. Otho hastened to Italy, captured 
Rome, and put both Crescentius and John to death. These severities 
did not quell the turbulence of the Italians ; fresh insurrections soon 
compelled the emperor to return to the peninsula, where he w a> 
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poisoned by the widow of Crescentius, whom he had. seduced uiider a 
promise of marriage (a.d. 1002). He died without issiie. ■ 

After some competition, the electors chose Henry, duke of Bavaria, 
descended from the Othos in the female line, emperor of the. West. 
His reign was disturbed by repeated insurrections, both in Germany 
and Italy ; he succeeded in quelling them, but was so wearied by these 
repeated troubles, that he seriously designed to abdicate and retire into 
a monastery. The clergy took advantage of his piety and liberality 
to extort from him several rich donations, which proved, in an after 
age, the cause of much evil. His death (a.d. 1024) put an end to the 
^xon dynasty, 

Conrad II., duke of Franconia, being chosen by the electors, united 
the lJugdom of Burgundy, or, as it was called, Arles, to the empire. 
But this was an acquisition of little real value ; the great vassals of 
the kingdom, the counts and tlie bishops, preserved the authority they 
had usurped in their respective districts, leaving to the emperors a 
merely nominal sovereignty. It is even probable that the high 
authority possessed by the Burgundian lords, induced the German 
nobles to arrogate to themselves the same prerogatives. The pow’er of 
the clergy was increasing even more rapidly than that of the nobles, for 
they extorted fresh privileges and grants from every successive sove- 
reign; Conrad, wdio was naturally of a generous disposition', impo- 
verished the state by imitating the unwise liberality of liis predecessors. 
Italy, during his reign and that of Conrad’s son and successor, Henry 
III., continued to be distracted by rival factions ; but Henry was an 
energetic supporter of the imperial aulJiority ; he deposed three rival 
popes, w ho claimed succession to St. Peter at the same time, and gave 
the pontifical chair to a German prelate, Clement II. He even exacted 
an oath from the Romans, that they Avoukl never elect a pope without 
iiaving previously received the imperial sanction. The imperial power, 
wielded by an energetic monarch like Henry, was still formidable, but 
its resources were exhausted ; and when a feebler .sovereign attempted 
to exercise the sway over the church which his fatlier had held, he 
found the papacy stronger than the empire. 

Tlie great struggle between the papal and imperial powder began in 
the reign of Henry IV., whose long minority, tor he succeeded his 
father when only five years old, necessarily w'eakened the influence of 
the sovereign. On the other hand, the circumstances of Europe, at 
this crisis, were peculiarly favourable to the policy of the popes. The 
Saxon line, restored in England by Edward the Confessor, had lost its 
nationality ; Edw'ard conferred the chief ecclesiastical dignities of his 


5 Many remarkable anecdotes are related the imperial service, Conrad ordered that hLs 
of Conrad’s generosity ; one desen-es to be boot should be filled with gold coins, to defray 
recorded. A gentlemen having lost his leg in the expenses of his cure. 
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l^ijsgdiom on foreigners, or persons remarkable for their foreign attach- 
ments ; 'ami thus those who wielded the power of the church in the 
island, were more like missionaries, labouring for the benefit of a dis- 
tant siipe, than clergymen, attentive only to their fiocks. In Spain, 
the new provinces wrested from the Moors, when the unity of their 
empire was destroyed by the subversion of the Ommiade Khaliplis, 
became closely attached to the Roman See. The spread of Christianity 
in Norway, Poland, Russia, and the other northern states, gave addi- 
tional vigour to the papal power ; for the Northerns, Avith all the zeal 
of new converts, became eager to prove their sincerity by some enter- 
prise in support of the pontifl^ whom tliey regarded as the great 
director of their faith. 

But the most potent allies obtained by the Church Avere the Normans 
of England and Italy. William, the natural son of Robert, duke of 
Normandy, had been nominated heir of the English throne by EdAAmrd 
the Confessor, avIio had no right to make any such ap})ointracnt. 
Harold, the son of Godwin, earl of Kent, Avas the fuAmurite of the 
English people, and it was generally knoAATi that he would be elected 
to the throne on the death of the Confessor. Unfortunately Harold’s 
brother was detained as a hostage in Normandy, and in spite of the 
Avarnings of King EdAvard, he crossed the sea in order to obtain his 
deliverance. The vessel in which the Saxon chief crossed the Channel 
was Avrecked near the mouth of the Somme, and, according to the 
barbarous custom of the age, the court of Ponthieu seized upon the 
shipAvrecked strangers, and threw them into prison, for the purpose of 
obtaining large ransom. Harold and his companions appealed to 
Duke William, w'ho procured their liberation, and invited them to his 
court. A grand council of the Norman prelates and nobles Avas then 
convoked, in whose presence William required Harold to SAvear tlmt 
he Avould support with all his might William’s succession to the 
crown of England, so soon as a A'acancy should he created by the 
death of Edward. Harold’s life Avas in the duke’s poAver, and he 
consented to take the oath, secretly resolving to violate its obligations. 
But an artifice was employed, Avhich, in that superstitious age, was 
supposed to give the oath such sanctity as to render its violation an 
inexpiable crime. By the duke’s orders, a chest w’as secretly conveyed 
into the place of meeting, filled Avith the bones and relics of the saints 
most honoured in the surrounding country, and covered with a cloth 
of gold. A missal Avas laid upon the cloth, and at William's summons 
Harold came forAA’ard and took the required oath, the AA'hole assembly 
joining in the imprecation, “So help you God, at his holy doom.” 
When the ceremony Avas concluded, the cloth of gold AAms removed, 
and Harold shuddered Avith superstitious horror Avhen he found that 
his oath had been taken on the relics of saints and martyrs. 

On Edward’s death, Harold, notwithstanding his oath, alloAved 
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hfj^self to be elected king by the English nobles and people ; but tli^ 
papal clergy refused to recognise his title, the pope issued a bull 
excommuuicating Harold and his adherents, which he sent to 
William, accompanied by a consecrated banner, and a ring, siij^ tp. 
have contained one of St. Peter s hairs set under a valuable diatnontl* 
Thus supported by the superstitious feelings of the period, Williaiii 
found no difficulty in levj’ing a numerous army, with which he passed 
over into England. The fate of the kingdom was decided by the 
battle of Hastings, in which Harold and his bravest soldiers fell. 
William found little difficulty in completing the conquest of England, 
into which ho introduced the inheritance of fiefs, and the severities of 
the feudal law. He deprived the native English nobles of tlicir eshitcs, 
which iu* shared amongst his own needy and rapacious followers, and 
he treated his new subjects with more than the cruelty tluit barbarous 
conquerors usually display towards the vanquished. 

About the same time, some Norman adventurers laid the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in southern Europe. The 
provinces that compose it w'ere shared among the Lombard feudatories 
of the empire, the Greeks, and the Saracens, who harassed each other 
with mutual wars. About a liundred Normans landing on the coast 
(a.d. 1010), offered their services to the Lombard princes, and dis- 
played so much valour, that they obtained from the duke of Naples 
a grant of territory, wdierc they built the city of Aversa. Encouraged 
by their success, Tancred, witli another body of Norman adventurers, 
undertook the conquest of Apulia, which wms completed by his son, 
Eobert Guiscard. This warrior subdued Calabria also, and took the 
title of duke of both provinces. To secure his possessions, he entered 
into alliance with the pope, securing to the pontiff homage, and an 
annual tribute, on condition of receiving investiture. Nicholas II.» 
who then filled the chair of St. Peter, w'illingly ratified a treaty by 
W'hich the papacy gained important advjintages, at the price of an 
<^^’pty title; he stimulated Guiscard to undertake the conquest of 
Sicily also, an enterprise in which that adventurer completely suc- 
ceeded. Thus, at the moment that the papacy was about to struggle 
for power w'ith the empire, the former had been strengthened by the 
accession of powerful allies and vassals, w'liilo the latter had given 
aw’ay the greater part of its strojigth by the alienation of its domalnSf 
to gratify the Churcb, or to win the favour of feudatories whose influ- 
ence w’as already formidable. 
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Suction lY.^State of the East from the Establishment to the 

Overthrow of the Khaliphate, 

The history of the Byzantine empire, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, is little better than a tissue of usurpation, fanaticism, and 
perfidy. “Externally sunrounded by foes, superior in numbers, in 
discipline, and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was guaranteed by 
cowardice, and its security confirmed by defeat. Internally were at 
work all the causes that usually elfect the destruction of states:— 
dishonour and profligacy triumphant in the palace; — ferocious bigotry, 
based at once on enthusiasm and hypocrisy, ruling tlie church; — civil 
dissensions, equally senseless and bloody, distracting the state;— 
complete demoralization pervading every rank, from the court to the 
cottage; — so that its existence seemed owing to the antagonising 
effect of the causes that singly produce the ruin of empires.” In the 
tenth century these causes seemed to have reached their consumraa> 
tion; emperor after emperor perished by poison, or the dagger of the 
assassin; parricide and fratricide were crimes of such ordinary occur- 
rence, that they c(saS(Hi to excite feelings of horror or disgust. Theo- 
logical disputes, about <j[uestions that pass the limits of human know- 
ledge, and a jealous rivalry between the patriarch of Constantinople 
and the pope of Itome, produced a division between the Eastern and 
Western churches, which the disputes respecting the Bulgarians 
, ei.'.a ' u vt into a formal schism. These barbarians were converted to 
Cii? ; 'tianity by Creek and Latin missionaries; the patriarch and the 
pope ('"'iteud id fur the jiatronage of the new ecclesiastical establish- 
ments ; ib« * Greeks prevailed in the contest, and forthwith banished 
their l^aiiii adversaries, while the court of Home took revenge by 
desciDiing tlic Greeks as worse than tlie >vorst of the heathen. A 
brii'f display of vigour by Nicepliorus, Phocas, and John Zimisces, 
arrested the progress of the Saracens, Avho were forming permanent 
establishments within sight of Constantinople. But Zimisces was 
poisoned at the very moment when bis piety, courage, and moderation 
had averted impending ruin, and promised to restore some portion of 
the empire’s former strength and former glory. Ills feeble successors 
swayed tlie sceptre with unsteady hands, at a time when the empire 
was attacked by the fiercest enemies it bad yet encountered, the 
Normans in Sicily, and the Seljukian Turks in Asia Minor. 

The names 'Lurk and Tartar are loosely given to the inhabitants 
of tliose regions which ancient authors included under the designation 
of Scythia. Their uncivilized tribes possessed the countries north of 
the Caucasus and east of the Caspian, from the river Oxus to the 
wall of China: hordes issuing from these wide plains had frequently 
devastated the empire of Persia, and more than once placed a new 
race of sovereigns *on the throne. It was not, how'ever, until the 
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eighth century that they themselves were invaded in turn ; the Sara- 
cens, in the first burst of their enthusiasm, pdssed the Oxus, subdued 
Kharasm and Transoxiana, and imposed the religion and law of 
Mohammed on a race of warriors more fiery and zealous than them- 
selves. Soon after the establishment of the khaliphate at Bagdad, 
the Saracenic empire began to be dismembered, as we have already 
stated, and the khaliphs, alarmed by the revolt of their armies, and 
surrounded only by subjects devoted to the arts of peace, began to 
entrust the guard of their persons and their capital to foreign merce- 
naries. A1 Moutassem was the first who levied a Turkish army to 
protect his states (a.d. 833); and even during his reign, much incon- 
venience was felt from the pride and insolence of soldiers unconnected 
with the soil they were employed to defend. Tlie evil went on daily 
increasjijg, until the emirs, or Turkish commanders, usurped all the 
real authority of the state, leaving to the khaliphs the outward show 
and gewgaWs of sovereignty, with empty titles, whose pomp was 
increased as the authority they pretended to represent was diminished. 
The revolution was completed in the reign of El Khadi (a.d. 036); 
hoping to arrrst the progress of the revolution, he created a new 
minister, called the Emir-al-Omra’, to whom far greater powers w’ere 
given than had been entmsted to the ancient viziers. This, as might 
have been expected, aggravated the evil it w'as designed to prcvejit. 
The family of the Bowides, so called from their ancestor Buyah, 
usurped this high office and the sovereignty of Bagdad; the klniliph 
was deprived of all temporal authority, and ivas regarded simply as 
the chief Iman, or pontiff of the Mohammedan faith. 

Such was the state of the khaliphate, when a new horde from the 
interior of Turkistaii appeared to cliange tlie entire face of Asia. 
This horde, deriving its name from Seljuk, one of its most renowned 
chiefs, was invited to cross the Oxus hy the Ghaznevid* sultans*, who 
had already established a powerful kingdom in the east of Persia, and 
subdued the north of Ilindostan. The Sel juldans finding the pasturages 
of KUorassan far superior to those of their native country, invited neW 
colonies to the fertile land ; they soon became so powerful that Togrul 


' 1 “ Lor<l or the lords," or •' Commander of 
the commanders." 

* The Gha/,uevid dynasty was tbiindcd by 
Salioktagen, wlio is f.aid to have been origi- 
nally a slave (\.v. 077). Jlut his fume is 
aelijpsed by that of his son Mahnmd, whoso 
oon(]uestK in northern India rival those of a 
hero of romance. His desire of conquest was 
rendered more b*rrih1e to those ho attacked by 
his cniol bigotry, for in every country that he 
subdued, the horrors of war were increased hy 
timse of religious persecution. At his death, 
the empire of tihizui included a great part of 
IVrsia, Afghimistan, and northern India, to 


the provinces of Bengal and the Deccan. But 
the rise of this great dynasty was not mot« 
rapid than its downfall, which we wuiy date 
from tlie death of that monarch, to whom it 
ow es all its lustre in the page of history 
1028). Little more than n century after Md* 
hainmed’fi death, tlio last of the 'Ohaatieyida 
was deposed by Mohammed Oouri, the thunder 
of a new dynasty, equally traiuitury M that 
which it displaced. 

f The Utle of Sultan, which in the Clwa- 
daic and Arabic languages signifies a sow- 
reign, was first assumed by the Ghaerwirfal 
princes. 
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Beg proclaimed himself a sultan, and seized sevei*al of the best pro- 
vinces belonging to the khaliphate. Finally, having taken Bagdad, 
he became master of the khaliph’s person (a.d. 1055) and succeeded 
to the power which had formerly been possessed by the Bowides. 
Togpml transmitted his authority to his nephew and heir, the formid- 
able Alp Arslan*. This prince renewed the war against the Greek 
empire, obtained a signal victory over its forces in Armenia, and took 
the emperor, Romanus Diogenes, prisoner (a.d. 1070). The distrac- 
tions produced by this event in the Byzantine dominions, enabled the 
Turks not only to expel the Greeks from Syria, but also to seize some 
of the finest provinces in Asia Minor. 

Under Malek Shah, the son and successor of Alp Arslan, the Sel- 
juiiian monarchy touched the summit of its greatness. This wise 
prince extended his dominions from the Mediterranean to the wall of 
China. Guided by the wise counsels of the vizier, Nezam-al-Mulk, 
the sultan ruled this mighty empire with great justice and moderation, 
Asia enjoyed tranquillity, to which it had been long unaccustomed, 
and learning and civilization began to revive. 

In the midst of this prosperity, a circumstance occurred, Avhich, 
though little noticed at the time, became the source of unparalleled 
misfortunes to the East. Tliis was the seizure of the mountain-castle 
of Alamiit, and the foundation of the order of the Assassins, by Hassan 
Sabah. This formidable enthusiast had become a convert to the 
Ismueiian doctrines, in which the creed of Islam was mingled with 
the darker and more gloomy superstitions of Asiatic paganism. Ilis 
followers, persuaded that obedience to the commands of their chief 
would ensure their eternal felicity, never hesitated to encounter any 
danger in order to remove his enemies. Emissaries from the formid- 
able Sheikh ul JebaP went in disguise to palaces and private houses, 
watching the favourable opportunity of sti'i king the blow, to those who 
had provoked the hostility of their grand master. So dreadful was 
this scourge, that Oriental historians, during a long period of their 
annals, terminate their account of each year with a list of the men of 
note who had fallen victims during its course to the daggers of the 
assassins. After the death of Malek Shah (a.d. 1092), disputes arose 
between his sons, which led to sanguinar}' civil wars, and the dismem- 
berment of the empire. Three powerful sultanies were formed from 
its fragments, namely Iran, Kerman, and Hum, or Iconium. That of 
Iran was the most powerful, for it possessed the rich provinces of 
Upper Asia, but its greatness soon declined. The emirs, or governors 
of cities and provinces, threw' off their allegiance, and under the 

\ 

♦ Hi* namd signifies the Conquering I.toii. name is coinmonlj- translated “ Old Man of 

* “ Lord of the Mmintnin from the eqni- the Mojintain.” 
vdcftl tetise of the Arabic word Shcik?i, the 
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modest title of Atta-begs*, exercised sorereigA i^utliority, T^Selju- 
kutns of KuiDy known to crusaders as ,<:be , sultaus l^iee, or 
Iconium’^> were first raised into notice by SoleimaWf Tl^ei? bistory is 
important only from its connexion with that of the crusadi^s. These 
divisions were the cause of the success w'hich attended the early w'ars 
of the Christiansin Palestine, and of the qualified independence of the 
late ichaliphs, who shook oiF the Seljiikian yoke, and established them? 
eelres in the sovereignty of Irak Arubi, or the province of Bagdad. 


CHAPTER lY. 

GPvOWTH OF THE PAPAL POWER. 


Section 1. — The Origin of the Papacy. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the clerical organization of 
Christianity at its first institution, than its adaptation to all times and 
all circumstances. Without entering into any controverted question, 
we may gefierally state, that in the infant Church, provision was made 
for self-government on the one hand, and general superintendence on 
the other j and that, before the Gospel was preached beyond the 
bounds of Judaea, the tw'o great principles of the independence of 
*,national churches, and the authority of a council to ensure the unity 
of the faith, were fully recognised. Infidels have endeavoured to trace 
the form of church government to Constantine, though the slightest 
4glanee at the history of the preceding age suffices to prove that the 
, cc^sfctical constitution was, long before that emperor’s accession, 
perfected in all its parts. The management belonged^ to the local 
pnesthood) the government to the bisho])s, the superintendence of 
oHto the council. This is the general outline of the apostolic model, 
and we may see iiMfit one mark, at least, of a more than human origin, 
its capability of unlimited expansion. 

The best institutions are open to .abuse, and the Christian clergy 
were exposed to two different lines of temptation, both, however, tending 
to the same point, acquisition of pow er. The emperors of Constanti- 
nople endeavoured to make the clergy their instruments in establishing 
a perfect despotism, while the people looked upon their spiritual 
guides as their natural protectors against the oppressions of their tem- 
pprai rulers. Under these circumstances, episcopacy formed a new 

* JUa-heg is a Turkish word, and signifies which these suhans made their cspUal.atW 
“ fkther or gnardian of the prince.” Nice had been taken by the crusa^rs. 

7 Cogni. or Iconium, w a city of Lycaonia, 
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|HWsr in tlie em^fe, a ^vret ttoniintially extending, because it was 
ipOtt olb^ipifts that a comftMn faith was * the only bond which would 
h^ 'f6gltber ijiitions dil3ering in language, institutions, and blood. 
But this piSlitical use of Christianity naturally suggested a gross and 
dfeflhi^t^t'ous perversion of its first principles; wlien unity of faith 
a|!^eared to be of such great value, it was natural that toleration 
tlv6uld be refused to any great difierenco of opinion, and consequently, 
persecuting edicts were issued against paganism and heresy^^ ^This 
tijilse step led to a still more dangerous confusion between spiritual and 
tenc^oral powder; when cclesiastical censures produced civil conse- 
quence* the priest was identified Avith the magistrate, and every hour 
it became more difficult to separate their functions. In the decline of 
$iic empke, also, the temporal power Avas deservedly Ixated and de- 
spised; a profligate court, a venal magistracy, and a cowardly soldiery, 
constituted the ordinary materials of the imperial government; and 
compared AvitU these, the sacerdotal body, in the worst stage of its 
degradation, had poAverful claims to respect if not to esteem. 

It is of importance to remember that the corruption of the episco- 
pal poAvor Avas produced hy the general corruption of the empire, and, 
consequently, instead of furnishing an argument against episcopacy as 
nti ixistitution, it may rather he urged as a proof of its’Vxcellence. 
The Church had fallen, indeed, from its original purity, hut the State 
AA'as a mass of unniixed evils; ecclesiastical poAver Avas frequently 
abused, but the temporal authorities scarcely Avent right by accident; 
AA'liatovcr principles of justice and rectitude remaineil in the Avorld, 
owed tlK'ir conservation to the Christian clergy; and to the examples 
of cccle.siasiicul traffic, there might easily be opposed a longer and mpfe 
honourable list of instances, in Avhicli bishojis supported tlie dignity of 
lliieir order, by protecting the interests of morality against the cralf of 
courtiers and ihe vices of sovereigns. ' m 

While the* discipline of tlie Church aa'us injured by the 
having temporal poAver forced upon tliem, — in the first instance^t 
least, — without their solicitation, tlie doctrines oPH^liristianity Avere 
corrupted by a practice arising from the best feelings of our nature. 
The saints and martyrs Avho had faced danger, torture and death, to 
promulgate Christianity, Avere remembered Avith just gratitude, Avhen 
that religion became triumphant. Their bones Avere removed from 
tinhonotired gmves to tombs more Avorrhy of their virtues, and a 
generation enjoying the advantages that their toils and their blood had 
purchased, testified its thankfulness by rich offerings at their shrines. 
Thus fhb avaricioulft*and the designing Avere tempted to multiply tl^p 
number of relics, and to exaggerate their importance, until the feeling 
of thankful reverence Avas gradually clmnged into one of religious 
adoration. These steps in the progress of error were easy, they Aver^ 
likewise profitable ; crafty men propagated stories of miracles wrought 
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at the tombs of the martyrs, prayers were soon addressed to persons 
supposed to be possessed of such supernatural powers, the invocation 
of saints and the worship of relics naturally led to the introduction of 
images and pictures, and to the revival of many pagan ceremonies, 
which had, perhaps, never fallen into complete oblivion. 

But an ecclesiastical establishment must not bear the entire blame 
of the introduction of image-worship into the Christian Church. The 
desire of possessing representations of those whom we venerate is 
natural to the human mind, and in an age of ignorance, the symbols of 
a creed were found useful aids in teaching the multitude the historical ‘ 
facts of Christianity. It must, however, be observed that the ignorance 
and credulity of the laity had a far greater share in leading to a 
corrupt use of images, than the craft of the clergy; the perversion was 
in many, perhaps iu most, instances, forced upon the priesthood by 
tbe flock, and it was still further supported by the monastic bodies, 
which have, in every age, been the most prominent among the origi- 
nators and supporters of every superstition. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into any investigation of the origin 
of monastic institutions. They appear to have begun in Egypt, the 
fruitful parent of religious corruptions, and to have been imitations of 
Eastern pugan practices. The hermits, monks, and anchorets, pro- 
fessed to resign their property, and all care of temporal affairs, in 
order to devote themselves exclusively to the contemplation of 
heavenly things. The sacrifices they made were remunerated by the 
fame they acquired; it was said that tlieir divine philosophy, acquired 
by simple meditation, surpassed the higliest exertions of science and 
reason. Their popularity opened to them the road to power, and 
many of these In^rraits were violently placed on the episcopal throne ; 
the chief bishoprics began to be filled from the monasteries, and it wao;; 
fli&covered that the vow of voluntary poverty opened a sure road to 
wealth and power. The monks owed their influence to delusion, and 
could only retain it by the same means; they propagated countless 
stories of the miracles wrought by hermits and ascetics, they added a 
fresh host to the catalogue of the Christian saints, they extended 
everywhercythc practice of imngc-'worship, they corrupted the evidence 
of history, they substituted for the Gospels a host of idle legends, 
which display the fiction without the graces of poetry. 

The monastics were the first who introduced what is called the 
foluntary principle, into the Christian Church ; they were also the 
jfirst to allow self-ordained instructors to interfere with the duties of 
f|ie proper pastors. Fanaticism and superstition were the necessary 
iresiilts of these disturbing forces, and by none was the progress of evil 
more seriously lamented, than by the parochial clergy and the regular 
bishops. 

Tho chaise of idolatry was justly urged against the Christian 
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Oijturch in the beginning of the eighth century, both by the Jews and 
the 3fohaminedan|it The latter were far the more formidable, for to 
the arguments of truth they added the weight of victory. There was 
scarcely an Eastern city which was not fortified by the possession of 
some miraculous image, supposed to be the palladium of its safety; 
but in spite of this protection they had fallen, one after the other, into 
the hands of the Mussulmans. Ashamed of the reproaches they 
enooui^red and convinced pracfc’cally of the inefficiency of these 
objects of their devotion, many of the Ekistern bishops began to oppose 
the worship of images, hut their exertions were rendered unavailing 
by the influence and obstinacy of the mo}iks, until Leo the T&aurian 
as(;<:nded the throne of Constantinople. 

A fierce struggle ensued: the Iconoclasts, as the opposers of 
images were called, made a vigorous effort to restore the purity 
of tlie Christian worship, and at the Synod of Constantinople (a.d. 
754) three hundred and thirty-eight bishops pronounced and sub- 
scribed a unanimous decree, “that all visible symbols of Christ, 
ex< ept in the eucharist, were either blasphemous or heretical ; that 
image-worship was a corruption of Christianity, and a revival of 
paganism; that all such monuments of idolatry should he broken or 
erased; and that those who should refuse to give up the objects of 
their private superstition should be deemed guilty of disobedience to 
the authority of the Church and of the emperor.*' 

The enemies of the Iconoclasts have spared no terms of reproach 
in denouncing the proceedings of this synod, but an impartial vie\v of 
the audientic relics of its proceedings, which have been preserved, 
proves (hut Its members displayed more of reason and piety than could 
have been expected in their age. They seem, indeed, to have felt that 
they were fighting the battle of episcopacy against monachism, and 
that the safety of their order was compromised by the assumptions of 
volunteer instructors; but they made no direct attack upon monastic 
institutions, and only assailed the abuses which they encouraged. 

Six successive emperors supported the cause of reason and religion 
against idolatry in tlic eastern Church, but the worshippers of images 
finally triumplied. Still, down to a very late period, there were pre- 
lates in the East who resisted the corruption, and the Armenians 
especially refused to admit images into their churehes even in the 
twelfth century. But the contest w'as decided much sooner in Western 
Europe, by the promptitude with which Pope Gregory II. appealed to 
arms against his sovereign and the Iconoclasts. The ambitious pontiff 
^and sufficient support in the national enmity between the Greeks 
md Latins; he had the art to persuade the Italians that there was 
schne connexion between the new superstition and their hereditary 
glory; and that, while they supported the w'orship of images they 
were imposing a necessary restraint on Byzantine tyranny. The 
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Lombards embraced the religious pretext to expel tbe Oreek« from 
ital}') but the pope finding that the conquerors were^nxious to impose 
a yoke upon him more grievous than that U'hicJi had just been shaken, 
off, invoked the assistance of the Franks. Supported by the arms of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, the popes maintained the independence of 
the Koman territories, and were thus raised to the rank of temporal 
princes. Grateful for the aid they received, the pontiffs, as lias been 
already mentioned, decided that it was lawful for the Franks to depose 
an imbecile sovereign, and substitute in his place one who had ^ved an 
able protector of the state, and a generous hene&ctor to the Chnrch ; and 
in consequence of this sentence, Pepin was solemnly crowned at Paris. 

The proper history of the papacy begins at this union of temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction. Tliree transactions combined to give it 
form, the revolt against Leo, the establishment of the Koman princi- 
pality, and the coronation of Pepin. In the first of these, the popes 
were hurried forAvard by circumstances to lengths which they had not 
anticipated; neither the second nor third Grogoiy wished to destroy 
completely the power of the Byzantine emperor, and they continued 
to acknowledge the successors of Constantine as their rulers, until the 
Lombards subverted the exarchate of Ravenna. But in spite of their 
moderation, real or affected, they had established to some extent the 
dangerous precedent, that the heresy of a sovereign justifies a with- 
drawal of allegiance in his subjects, though they themselves never 
asserted such a principle, and indeed seem never to have contem- 
plated it. 

The independence of the Roman principality, and the cstablisli- 
ment of the pope as a temporal sovereign, necessarily resulted from 
the dread Avhicli the Latins, hut especially the Romans, had of the 
Lombards. It Avas impossible to revert to the sovereigns of Constan- 
tinople ; independent of the unpopularity produced by their Iconoclast 
propensities, they Avanted tlic poAver of retaining the Italian provinces, 
even if the gOA’ernment had been offered them ; lliere aa'os no choice 
between the assertion of independence and submission to the Lombards; 
there AA'ere no materials for constructing a national government outside 
the precincts of tbe Church, and the popes conseqm'ntly became 
princes by the pressure of a necessity Avhich Avas confessed by the 
unanimous consent of their subjects. 

In sanctioning the usurpation of Pepin, Pope Zachary pronounced 
his opinion more as a statesman than a prelate. There Avas an obvious 
expediency for dethroning the AA'cak Chilperic, and giA’ing the title of 
king to him AA’ho really exercised the functions of royalty. There AA^as 
nothing authoritatiA^c in the sentence, — it did not command the Franks 
to dethrone one king and elect another, — it merely declared that con- 
siderations of public safety justified a people in changing its rulers: it 
did nothing ncAv, but it ratified what had been done already. But the 
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nett dynasty eagerly sought in. the proceeding for a confirmation of 
their defective title; it was Pepin and his friends, rather than the 
pontifiT, who perverted the opinion of a casuist into the sentence of a 
judge and the oracle of a prophet. 

Thus popery, like most human institutions, was founded on opin- 
ions in which truth and falsehood were strangely mixed ; and it is 
fortunately easy to separate the parts. In rejecting the Byzantine 
yoke, the popes asserted a right to resist, hut not to depose, sovereigns; 
in becoming temporal princes, they declared that there could be a 
union between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, but not that they 
were necessarily connected, and still less that they were inherited of 
light by the successors of St. Peter; finally, in the most equivocal 
cabc, the sanction of Pepin’s election, the pojio put forward the expe- 
diency of having an intelligent umpire to decide in cases of a dispute, 
not that he was necessarily tliat umpire, and still less that he had 
authority to act as supreme judge iu a court of appeal. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious, however, that the truths are easily capable of being 
perverted into the falsehoods, and that there were strong temptations 
to the change. Ere a generation had passed away, the truths sank 
into oblivion, and the falsehoods ivcrc everywhere proclaimed as the 
true foundation of the papal system. 


Section’ IT. — TliC earhj development of the Political System of 

the Papacy. 

The Iconoclast con trovers}', and the mutual obligations of the popes 
and the Curlovingian family, form the important links between ancient 
and modern history, as well as between civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 
Pepin recognised the pope's arbitration as an authoritative act, though, 
as uc have seen, it was merely an opinion founded on expediency, and 
furthermore might have been justified on constitutional grounds, for 
the monarchy of tlie Franks was originally elective, arid the principle 
of hereditary right was an innovation gradually introduced by the 
successors of Clovis, But Ptpiii naturally felt that he would weaken 
the title of his sons to the succession, if he rested his claims on popular 
election; and he was therefore anxious to invest his dynasty with the 
mysterious sanction of religion. It is doubtful whether the Koman 
pontiffs foresaw the importance of the measures they adopted, hut 
prudence and prophecy united could scarcely have suggested better 
means for extending the papal power. They revived the Jeivish cere- 
monial of anointing kings; and Pepin, as well as his successors, 
regarded this ceremony as an assertion of a divine right to the crown; 
while the popes represented it, not as a simple recognition, but almosr 
an appointment of the sovereign. Both the kings and the pontiffs 
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siliait^d in a profitable fraud, which gave aectirity to the one, and power 
to the other; the Frank nobles murmured, without being able to dis- 
cover the exact nature of the principles which destroyed for the fhture 
their ancient rights of election, though these principles were very 
intelligibly expressed by a new effort of Pope Stephen to gratify the 
new dynasty. Pressed by Ins enemies in Italy, Stephen III. sought 
Pepin's court to obtain aid, and gratified the monarch by solemnly 
crowning both his sons. In Pepin's case, the coronation had followed 
the election, and might have been regarded as a confirmation of the 
people’s choice; but, in the second instance it was a substitute for 
election; and thus the popular rights were abolished almost at the 
moment that they were most strongly asserted. Royalty and popery 
gained, but not in equal proportions; for though the principles of 
divine right and inheritance by descent were established for kings, the 
higher power of pronouncing on these rights Avas reserved for the 
pontiffs. 

The Carlovingians, grateful for the security thus given to their 
title, enlarged the papal dominions by territories wrested from the 
Lombard kingdom, — the Greek exarchate. To secure these acquisi- 
tions, the pontiffs had recourse to a more daring fraud than any they 
had yet perpetrated; a forged deed was produced, purporting to l)e a 
donation from the first Christian emperor, Constantine, to the succes- 
sors of St. Peter, of the sovereignty over Rome, Italy, and the western 
provinces. Thus the gift of the French monarch was made to appear 
the restitution of ancient possessions, and the temporal pow’cr of the 
popes, wliilo yet in its infancy, was invested witli the sanction of 
remote antiquity. It is useless to expose the falsehoods of this audacious 
forgery, which is now condemned by even the most bigoted writers of 
the Romish church; but in its day it was universally received as valid, 
and was long regarded as the legal instrument by which the papal 
power was established. 

Adrian I. was the pontiff who first combined the elements of the 
papacy into a system. He was startled at the very outset by a diffi- 
culty which s<^eraed to threaten the foundation of his power. The 
Greek empress, Irene, who administered the government during the 
reign of her son, Constantine the Porphyrogennetc, re-established the 
worship of images, and persecuted the Iconoclasts. Adrian, however, 
was uaturally reluctant to return under the Byzantine yoke, and w'ero 
he even so inclined, he would probably have been prevented by the 
Romans; the popes had tasted the pleasures of sovereignty, and the 
people of freedom; neither, therefore, would sacrifice such advan- 
tages to the Greeks. A closer union was made with the Franks, 
though Charles and his bishops had stigmatized the worship of images, 
and declared that they should be regarded only as objects of rever- 
ence. But the pope foresaw that the use of images would soon lead 
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to their adoration^ and he courted Charlemagne as a friend and pro- 
tector. 

Leo III,, who succeeded Adrian, sent to Charlemagne the standard 
of Eome, requesting him to send delegates to receive the allegiance 
of the Romans. From the latter circumstance it has been rather 
hastily inferred that the popes acknowledged the sovereignty of Charles; 
but, in truth, the relations between the pontiffs and the Frank mon- 
archs w’ere purposely left indefinite; any attempt to state them would 
have shown that the claims of both were irreconcilable, but their 
mutual interests required that they should combine, and each avoided 
explanations that might provoke a contest. 

Leo soon experienced the benefits of his moderation; driven from 
Ron.o by the relatives of the late Pope, he sought refuge among the 
Franks; and Charlemagne not only sent him hack with a powerful 
escort to his capital, but went thither in person to do him justice. 
Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of the crimes laid to his 
charge, and, in gratitude for his acquittal, he solemnly crowned 
Charles, Emperor of the West. The ceremony was performed on the 
festival of Christmas, in the last year of tlio eighth century; and the 
pontiff who had so recently stood before his sovereign as a criminal 
making his defence, now appeared as his superior, conferring on him 
the highest earthly title by the authority of heaven. 

There was obvious danger to papal ambition in the establishment 
of an empire ; the successors of the Cfosars must of necessity have 
been formidal)le rivals to the successors of St. Peter; but there were 
many important advantages to be gained, which did not escape the 
notice of the crafty pontiffs. The secure enjoyment of their temporal 
dominions, as the most honourable species of fief or bcn< fice, was 
obviously an immediate result, but there was a remote one of much 
greater importance, the change of the precedence, universally conceded 
to the Romish See, into an acknowledgment of its supremacy. 

It is not easy to discover at what time the papacy directly fixed its 
attention upon destroying the independence of national churches, but 
assuredly the period w’as not very remote from that which we have 
been considering. The contests between the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople, like those of more modem times between the arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, w'cre struggles for dignity rather 
than power. The primacy which Boniface III. assumed, by taking 
the title of universal bishop, was nothing more than presidency ; this 
was a good foundation for a future claim to supremacy, but there is 
no proof that any such claim was contemplated by Boniface, and every 
probability is against the supposition. 

But when the independence of nations was compromised by the 
establishment of an empire, it was very natund that the independence 
of national churches should also be endangered. In the age of Charle- 
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ixiagne, Iw, order, and intelligence, had no sure support but rellgioh: 
the popular opinion identified nith ecclesiastical inlduence all that 
Society enjoyed or hoped for; it was the bond that held the discordant 
parts of the empire together, and (he emperor joined with the pope in 
giving it strength and unity.. 

The death of Charlemagne relieved tlie pontiffs from the pressure 
of iniperial power; his successor, Louis the Debounaire, had not 
strength of mind sufficient to support the weight of empire, while the 
popes stood ready to grasp the reins of power us they slipped from his 
hands; they began to exercise their pontifical functions immediately 
after (heir election, without waiting for the confirmation of their power, 
and Louis, embarrassed by nearer dangers, >vas unable to punish the 
usurpation. Louis divided liis empire among his sons ; a fatal error, 
for itt their contests for supremacy the sovereign authority was sacri- 
ficed to the feudal lords, and to the spiritual power. 

It must, however, be confessed, that the usurpations of the Church, 
during the sanguinary wars between tlie successors of Charlemagne, 
were almost rendered necessary by the circumstances of the time. 
The c<mipetitors for empire were weak and cruel, the profligacy of the 
feudal lords was only equalled by their ignorance, and the Church 
alone preserved the semblance of justice. The clergy of all ranks 
profited by the popular opinion in their favour; usurpation followed 
usurpation without provoking opposition: Charles the Bald acknow- 
ledged the right of the bishops to depose him, and the bishops of his 
council bound themselves by a canon to remain united, “ for the cor- 
rection of kings, the nobility, and the people.” This gross assumption 
was applauded by the laity, at once ignorant, wicked, and devout: it 
was felt by all parties that supreme power should exist somewhere; 
kings, nobles, and commons equally felt the w'ant, ond, in a greater or 
i*.‘ss degree, the consciousness that it could not safely bo entrusted to 
themselves. Nicholas L, more bold than any of his predecessors, 
constituted himself the judge of bishops and kings; he deposed the 
archbishop of Ilaveuuu for asserting his independence, and would not 
permit him to be restored until he acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the holy see ; he even cited the king of Loriuiue to appear before Lis 
tribunal (a.d. 8G0). Lothuire, king of Lorraine, had divorced bis 
first ^vife, Theutberga, on a charge of adultery, and, by the advice of 
his council, chosen a beautiful young lady, called Valrudc, for his 
second queen. The pope annulled the second marriage, and compelled 
Xioibaire to take back bis first wife; he persevered in enforcing his 
edict, even after Theutberga herself had submitted to the pretensions 
of her rival. 

Adrian IL was chosen successor to Nicholas: the imperial ambas- 
sadors were excluded from tlie election, and their remonstrances 
treated with neglect* lie interfered on the side of justice, to secure 
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the iiiUentaiice of Lorraine for the emperor Louis II., hut the pontiff 
waa foiled by the firmness of Charles the Bald, and his claims to 
decide between the competitors refuted by Hinemar, archbishop of 
Bheims. Adrian resolred to conciliate the prince wdiom he could not 
subdue, and won Charles to submission by promising liini the success 
sion to the empire. This project w'as executed by Adrian's successor, 
John VIII.; finding that the king of France was determined to have 
the title of emperor on any terms, he made him stipulate to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Rome and its territory, and to confess that 
he only held the empire by the gift of the pope. 

In an assembly held at Pavia (a.d. 87d), Charles was recognised 
by the Lallan prelates and nobles, in the following memorable words: 
“iSlncc the Divine favour, through the merits of the lioly apostles 
and of their vicar Pope John, lias raised you to the empire, according 
to the judgment of the Holy Ghost, we elect you unanimously for 
our protector and lord.” The pontiff by no means suffered Charles 
to forget that the empire Avas his gift; when the Siiracens invaded 
Italy, lie wrote to Charles, reproaching liim for his delay in affording 
succour, and desiring him “to remember the hand that had given 
him the empire, lest, if driven to despair, Ave should change our 
opinion.” 

But Avhile the popes Avere thus triumphant over the emperors, 
they Avere severely harassed by the turbulent feudal lords, avIio bad 
taken advantage of the AA'eakness of tlieir sovereign, to establish a 
A'irtual independence. They interfered in the pontifical elections, and 
generally conti oiled them; they insulted, imprisoned, and murdered 
the pojitifis; while the claims of the apostolic see to complete supre- 
macy were tacitly acknowledged throughout Europe, it Avas it'>elf held 
in disgraceful servitude by petty tyrants. Taa'o infamous prostitutes, 
by their influence AAdtli the profligate nobles, procured the throne of 
St. Peter for their paramours, and their illegitimate children; and the 
disorders of tl\e Church finally attained such a height that the impe- 
rial power Avas once more raised above the papal, and Pope John Xtl. 
deposed by the Emperor Otho, 

The vices of this dark period are not justly attributable to popery; 
they Avere the result of feudalism, and so far as the papal system Avas 
able to exert any influence, it AA'as employed in counteracting these 
evils. Tiic great error of the pontiffs Avas, that they did not arrange 
a judicious plan for elections; they left their poAver thus exposed to 
the disturlKiuces of a disputed succession which had already proved 
fatal to the imperial pow'cr: had the arrangements been such as to 
prevent any lay interference, ecclesiastical influence Avould have gone 
on increasing AvitUout interruption. But the vice and violence of the 
Roman nobles rendered popery, as a system, for a time inoperative, 
and prevented a Xicholus from anticipating a Hildebrand. 
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Section III . — The Struggle for Supremacy between the Topee and 

Emperora, 

Otho, descrredly called tEc Great, was the third emperor of Germany, 
elected by the suffrages of the German princes, Ilis high chartmter 
pointed him out to Pope John XII. as a proper protector for the 
Church and the republic, against the fierce nobles of Lombardy, but 
especially against Borengarius, who claimed the kingdom of Italy. 
Otho crossed the Alps, tranquillized Italy, and was rewarded with the 
iron crown of Lombardy, and the revived title of Emperor of the 
West. But both the pope and the Romans were jealous of their 
benefactor, and even during the ceremony of his coronation, Otho 
had to take precautions against the daggers of assassins. John soon 
found that the German emperor was not content with an empty title; 
enraged at the progress of the imperial authority, he entered into a 
secret compact with Adelbert, the son of liis ancient enemy, to expel 
foreigners from Itoly, and, at the same time, he invited the Hungarians 
to invade Germany. 

Otho promptly returned to Italy, and liaving entered Rome, 
he compelled the nobles and people to renew their oath of .alle» 
glance. He then summoned a council for the trial of Pope John, 
whose immoralities were flagrant and notorious. The charges 
against the pontiff contained a dreatll'ul catalogue of crimes, but 
we cannot vouch for the integrity of the witnesses, or the impar- 
tiality of the court. There is, however, no doubt, that John was a 
licentious profligate, whose vices not only disgraced his station, but 
were shocking to humanity. The pope refusing to appejir before the 
tribunal, was condemned as contumaeious, after having been twice 
''Ummoned in vain. Leo VHI. was elected to the papacy, in the room 
of tlohu, and he not only took an oath of obedience and fidelity to the 
emperor, but issued a hull, ordaining that Otho and his successors 
should have a right of appointing ti»e popes, and investing bishops 
and archbishops ; and that none should dare to consecrate a bishop 
without the permission of the (jmperor. 

This fatal blow to the papacy was unpopular with the bishops; 
they complained that Leo had subverted, at one blow, the structure 
which liis predecessors had toiled to raise during two centuries. When 
John, after the emperor’s departure?, returned to Rome, he easily pro- 
cured the deposition of Leo, and the acknowledgment of his own 
claims. The restored pope began to exercise great cruelties against 
his opponents; but in the midst of his career, he was assassinated by 
a young nobleman, whom he had rivalled in the affections of his mis- 
tress. feuch horror had this pontiff's crimes inspired, that many of 
the Romans believed that Satan in proper person bad struck the fatal 
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blow which sent him to bis dread account, “ with all his imperfections 
on bis head.” 

The adherents of John still refused to acknowledge Leo, and 
without consulting the emperor, they chose Benedict to succeed the 
murdered pontiff. But the return of Otho threw them into contusion: 
Benedict hastily tendered his submission to Leo, by whom he was 
banished; and the Roman nobility and clergy promised the emperor, 
that they would never confer the papal dignity on any but a native of 
Germany. On the death of Leo, the electors, obedient to their pro- 
mise, chose John XlII. by the emperor’s permission. The pope was 
too grateful to his sovereign, to resist the encroachments of the impe- 
rial p nver on the city and the Church: the turbulent Romans revolted 
ami threw John into prison, but Otho soon came to suppress these 
disturbances. He restored Jolni, and severely punished the authors 
of the revolt. Thus the political system of popery seemed utterly 
ruined, the pontiff ruled the Roman states as a lieutenant instead of 
a prince, and far from being regarded as the supreme umpire of 
raonarchs, he was reduced to the condition of a subject. 

We have seen that the papacy owed its first success to the national 
hatred between the Latins and the Byzantines; strength for a new 
struggle to retrieve its fortunes was derived from the animosity with 
w'hich the Germans were regarded by the Italians. The death of 
Otho (a.d. 973), >Tas the signal for new convulsions in Italy; the 
feudal lords aimed at independence, the cities tried to establish free- 
dom ; Pope John tried to uphold the imperial cause, but he was 
arrested by Cincius, the head of the popular party, and strangled in 
prison. 

Cincius and his faction chose Boniface VII. for their spiritual 
head; the aristocratic party, headed by the counts of Tuscany, elected 
Benedict VII.; the former was soon driven from the capital; be sought 
shelter at Constantinople, where he strenuously urged the Greek 
emperors to invade Italy. These princes took his advice, and, uniting 
themselves with the Sjiracens, subdued Apulia and Calabria. Otho II. 
vanquished those enemies; but when be returned to Germany, Boni- 
face came back to Italy, made himself master of Rome, and threw 
his rival into a prison, where he w’as starved to death. Four months 
afterwards, the murderer died suddenly, and was succeeded by 
John XV. 

So lowr had the papacy now sunk, that the CRtire of John’s reign 
was occupied by a struggle for the government of the city of Rome. 
Crescentius, an ambitious noble, eager to establish his own despotism 
under the name of freedom, persuaded the citizens to reject t^e autho- 
rity both of the pope and the emperor. Otho 11 . crushed the revolt, 
and so firmly established the imperial authority, that he was enabled 
to nominate one of his creatures successor to John ; and the cardinals 
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received as tlieir head Bruno, a Saxon stranger, who took the title of 
Gregory V^ 

Crescentius had little trouble in exciting a new insurrection ; but 
the Italians were too feeble to contend with the entire strength of the 
empire ; they were defeated with ruinous loss ; their leader was cap- 
tured and beheaded. On the death of Gregory, 0th o nominated 
Gerbert to the papal dignity, and he was installed under the title of 
Sylvester IL Although he did not foresee the consequences, Sylvester 
may be regarded as the first who made any progress in reltovihg the 
power of popery. His personal virtues removed scandal which 
had long weakened the influence of his sec, his pairi>|)age of learning 
restored to the Church its superiority in intelligence, and, through his 
intimacy with the emperor, he obtained a renewal of the temporal 
grants which Charlemagne and Pepin had made to his predecessors. 
The popes now began to support tlie imperial cause against the turbu- 
lent nobles of Italy; in return they were aided by the emperors in 
their struggles with the Roman princes and citizens; but by this 
alliance the pontiffs were tlie principal gainers, for the emperor's 
attention was distracted by various objects, whiIo*the popes were 
always on the spot to secure the fruit of every victory. So rapidly 
had their pow^r been retrieved, that when Benedict VIII. crowned 
the Emperor Henry, to whom he owed the preservation of his dignity, 
he demanded of his benefactor, before he entered the church, Will 
3'ou observe your fidelity to me and my successors in everything?" 
and the emperor had the weakness to answer in the afiirniativc. 

But the factions of the Roman nobles and citizens prevented the 
papal power from being consolidated; tlnee rival popes, each remark- 
able for bis scandalous life, shared the revenues of the Church between 
them (a.i). 1045); they w’ere finally persuaded to resign by Jolin 
Gratian, a priest of piety and learning, and he was elected to the 
vacant throne by the title of (iregory VI. The Emperor Henry 
procured the deposition of Gregory, and the election of Clement II. 

The most remarkable of the deposed popes was Benedict IX.; he 
was the son of a Tusculan count, and was raised to the chair of St. 
Peter at the early age of ten years. His vices induced the Romans to 
raise rivals against him; hut, supported by the aristocratic faction, he 
would probably Imve held his place, had he not been bribed to resign 
in favour of Gregory, The agent in this transaction was Hildebrand, 
the son of humble .parents, wlio bad raised himself by the force of 
his abilities and his reputation for piety to high rank in the Church, 
and commanding influence in the state. Gregory was undoubtedly a 
better ruler than his immediate predecessors; he expelled the robbers 


^ Every pope changes l»is name on lii» Oiir I or<l called Cephas, or Peter, itistcad of 
accession, in imitation of St, Peter, whom Simon. 
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ai»d freebooters who infested the roads around Rome; he opened .'i 
secure passage for the pilgrims who wished to visit the shrine of St. 
Peter, and he vigorously exerted himself to reform the administration 
of justice. It was imprudent in the Emperor Henry to depose such 
a man at the instigation of the enemies of order; Clement II. felt 
great aversion to the proceeding, and very reluctantly consented to his 
own elevation. 

ypr y and Hildebrand, to the great regret of the Italian people, 
and^^PIlllliHf^^ citizens of Romo, were driven into exile; they 
retired to tbe bAbrated monastery of Clugni, where Gregory died of 
vexation, lcaving|lliildebrand tbe heir of his wealth and his resent- 
ment. Clement was poisoned by an emissary of Benedict nine 
months after his consecration; and his successor, Damasus II., shared 
the same fate. When the news reached Hildebrand, he immediately 
departed from the imperial court, hoping to have some influence in 
the nomination of the next pope, but on the road he learned that the 
Diet at Worms, directed by the emperor, had elected Bruno, bishop 
of Toul, under the title of Leo IX. 

We have no^v*reached an important crisis in the struggle between 
the papal and the imperial power; the latter had touched the highest 
point of its greatness, and was destined to fall by |||be dauntless 
energies of one man, Hildebrand, tlie humble monk of fcJoano by 
lirth, tbe controller of the destiny of nations by talent and position. 


Skctjon IV . — of the Papal Poicer, 

From a,1). 1018 to a.t>. 1070 . 

We have seen that papal usurpation began by an attack on the power 
of the Greek empire, and prevailed over the Byzantine court, because 
it was supported by the public opinion of Western Europe. To 
secure its acquisitions, tbe papacy entered into alliance with tlie 
Carlovingian dynasty on terms favourable to both ; but in the struggle 
that followed the partition of Charlemagne's empire, it was shorn of 
its strength, for the growth of its greatness Was too rapid to he perma- 
nent. When the nobles of Italy had attained the rank of petty 
princes, the territorial possessions of the Church naturally excited 
their cupidity, and when the German emperors had extended tiieir 
sway beyond the Alps, they felt that a controlliiig influence in the 
papal elections was necessary to the permanence of their power. Had 
both combined, the papacy would have been annihilated, the pope 
would have been a mere vassal of the emperor, and his tcmpor.'il 
dominions would have been rent in sunder by rival princes. But 
even when the papacy was enslaved, either to aristocratic factions, or 
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to dfspode autocratBf it was secretly collecting materials for its Iib&" 
ration and future triumph. It was generating an opinion which garo 
the papacy, as an institution, greater strength and surer permanence 
than it possessed in the days of its former prosperity. 

It was under tlie pressure of the feudal system that the orgoniza* 
tion of popery was completed and defined; opposed both to princes 
and emperors, it was thrown for support entirely on the people. By 
its numerous gradations of rank, the Church of the middle ages linked 
itself with every class of the community: its bishops w'ere the compa- 
nions of princes; its priests claimed reverence in the baronial hall; 
its preaching friars and monks brought consolation to the cottage of the 
suffering peasant. Great as 'were the vices of individuals, the organi- 
zation of the clerical body continued to be respectable, and tliis was 
an immense advantage when every other portion of civilized society 
wa.^ a mass of confusion. AVhen the distinction of caste was rigidly 
established in all the political forms of social life, the Church scarcely 
knew any aristocracy but that of talent; once received into holy 
orders, the serf lost all traces of his bondage; he was not merely 
raised to an equality with the former lord, but he could aspire to 
dignities which throw those of temporal princes into the shade. The 
clerical was ^us identified with the popular cause, and the bulk of 
the laity not only received the claims of the priesthood, but gave them 
additional extension. 

Hildebrand w'as the first who perceived the tendency and the 
strength of this current, and lie probably was sincere in his belief that 
the Church supplied the only means by which the regeneration of 
Europe could be effected. Feudalism^ the 'worst of foes to social 
order, stood opposed to the sovereignty of the monarch and the liberty 
of the subject ; the emperors were too w'eak, the people too ignorant, 
to struggle against it; and the wise arrangements of Providence, by 
'>vhich good has been so frequently \vrought out of evil, made the 
revival of popery the instrument by which Europe was rescued from 
barbarism. Hildebrand’s personal character is really a matter of no 
importance ; his measures in the present age '^vould justly subject him 
to the charge of extravagant ambition and blundering tyranny; but 
in the eleventh century, every one of these measures was necessary to 
counteract some ev^il principle, and milder or more justifiable means 
•would not have been adequate to the occasion. We must not pass 
sentence on an institution without examining the opinion on which it 
is founded; and before •we judge of the opinion, we must estimate 
the circumstances by which it was engendered. The disorganized 
state of Europe produced a strong opinion that some power for appeal 
and protection should be constituted, — a power with intelligence to 
guide its decisions, and sanctity to enforce respect for them; the 
revived papacy seemed an institution suited to these conditions, and 
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under tlie drcuixMtances it was capable of being rendered the great 
instirttmeiit for reforming civil society. 

Hildebrand’s own writings prove that his design was to render the 
papacy such an institution as we have described; it was indeed a 
beautiful theory to base power upon intelligence, and concentrate 
both in the Church. But Ilildebraud did not make a discovery which 
too often has eluded reformers and legislators, that his plan was suited 
only to peculiar circumstances, that it was only applicable to a period 
when state power was corrupt and popular intelligence restricted, 
and that to give it permanence was to extend its duration beyond 
the p<.*riod of its utility, and consequently prepare the way for its 
becoiniijg just as mischievous as the evils it had been devised to 
counteract. 

This general view of the state of society will enable us to form a 
better judgment of the struggle in which Hildebrand engaged than 
could be done if we confined ourselves to a simple narrative; we 
shall now proceed to relate the course adopted by the enterprising 
monk to exalt the spiritual po>ver. 

Leo IX., on whom the emperor, as we have said, conferred the 
papacy, W'as a prelate of virtuous principles and strict integrity, but 
he was a man infirm of purpose, and weak in understap^jling. Hilde- 
brand was well aware of the advantages that might he derived from 
the pope’s character, and in his first iutervicAv he gained such an 
ascendancy over Leo’s mind, that henceforth the pope was a passive 
instrument hi the hands of his adviser. The pontiff naturally dreaded 
that the circumstance of his having been nominated by the emperor, 
and elected by u German diet, would render him unpopular in Italy; 
but Hildebrand smoothed the way, and by his personal influence 
secured Leo a favourable reception at Rome. This service was 
rewarded by an accumulation of dignities; Hildebrand soon united in 
his person the titles and offices of cardinal, sub*deacon, abbot of St. 
Paul, and keeper of the altar and treasury of St. Peter. The clergy 
and people of Rome applauded these proceedings, because the favourite 
had induced Ijeo to gratify the national vanity, by submitting to the 
form of a new election immediately after his arrival in the city. 

Leo made unremitting exertions to reform the clergy and the 
manastic orders ; but in the fifth year of his reign, he marched against 
the Normans, who were ravaging the south of Italy, and was unfortu- 
nately taken prisoner. Though the conquerors show'^ed every respect 
to their captive, the misfortune weighed heavily on his proud spirit; 
and his grief was aggravated by the reproaches of some of his clergy, 
who condemned him for desecrating liis holy office by appearing in 
arms. He died of a broken heart soon after his liberation, and the 
deposed Benedict IX. seized the opportunity of rcasceuding the papal 
throne. 
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Hildebrand was opposed to tbe imperial influence^ but be hated 
more intensely the nearer and more dangerous power of the Italian 
nobles, and therefore he became an active and energetic opponent of 
their creature Benedict. The monastic orders supported one whopi 
they justly regarded as the pride and ornament of their body, and by 
tiieir means Hildebrand gained such a commanding influence over the 
Boraan people, that he could truly represent himself to the emperor as 
their delegate in choosing a new pope. Henry nominated a German 
bishop to the dignit}', who took the name of Victor II., and the cardinal- 
monk hoped to exercise the same authority in the new reign that he 
had possessed under Leo IX. The new pope, however, soon became 
weary of having “a viceroy over him;” he sent his ambitious minister 
into Fnmce with the title of legate, under the honourable pretext of 
correcting the abuses that had crept into the Galjiicau Church. 
Hildebrand performed his task with more rigour than it would have 
heeii prudent for a less popular minister to display; he excommuni* 
cated several immoral priests and bishops, and even sentenced some 
monks to death for a breach of their monastic vows. After a year's 
absence be returned to Home more j)owerfui than ever, and Victor 
was content to receive him as his chief adviser and director. 

In the mean time the Emperor Henry died, and was succeeded by 
his son of the same name, who was yet an infant. Hildebrand was 
too sagacious not to discover the advantage with which Ihe papal 
power would struggle against the imperial during a minority, and he 
secretly prepared for the contest. The death of V'ictor, sj>ecdily 
followed by that of his successor, Stephen IX., delayed, but did not 
alter, the cardinal-monk’s intentions, for circumstances compelled him 
to appear us an advocate of the imperial authority. 

On the death of Stephen, the aristocratic faction, presuming on the 
minority of the emperor, rubhed at niglit, with a body of armed men, 
into the A^atican church, where they declared John, bishop of A^'clitri, 
one of their body, pope, with the title of Benedict X. Hildebrand 
received this intelligence as he returned from Germany; it was 
brought to him by tlie terrified cardinals and bishops who had fled 
from Home; he assembled tbe fugitives at Sienna, and prevailed upon 
them to elect the bishop of Florence, who took the name Nicholas II. 
The emperor’s sanction was easily procured for the latter election, and 
the imperial court was persuaded that it was supporting its own inte- 
rests wlien it placed Nicholas upon the papal throne. 

Circumstances soon occurred to prove that the Germans had been 
deluded; Nicholas assembled a council at Rome, in which it was 
decreed that tbe cardinals alone should in future liave a voice in the 
election of the pope; but to avoid any open breach with the emperor^ 
a clause w^as added, reserving to him all due honour and respect. A 
less equivpcal proceeding soon followed; the Normans, who had 
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settled ill the south of Italy, had become more amenable to the Church 
than they had been in the days of Leo. The lust of conquest was 
abated, and they were now anxious to obtain some security for tlieir 
possessions ; they therefore tendered their alliance and feudal allegi- 
ance to the pope, on condition of his confirming their titles. By the 
advice of Hildebrand, Nicholas gave to Richard Guiscard the piinci- 
pality of Capua, and granted Robert Guiscard the title of duke, with 
the investiture of all the lands ho had conquered, or should conquer, 
in Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria. 

Tile pope readily granted that to whicli lie Iiad no right, a pro- 
ceeding that might have cost him dear, if the old emperor had sur- 
Yive<l ; the Normans, in return, lent their aid to punish the enemies 
of Nicholas in the Roman territoiy. The lands of the turbulent 
aristocracy were ravaged with unsparing cruelty, and it is to the deso- 
lation thus produced, that the depopulation of the country round 
Rome, even at the present day, must be attributed. 

While Hildebrand was maturing his plans for re-establishing the 
papacy, many circumstances occurred, which proved the expediency of 
establishing a central controlling poAver in the Church. The ecclesi- 
astics of Milan had been, for nearly two hundred years, independent 
of the Holy See, and their church had become the scandal of Italy. 
Benefices were openly sold, immoralities flagrantly practised, until at 
length a respectable portion of the laity requested the interference of 
the pope. Peter Damian was sent as a legate to Milan, but the 
populace, incited by the priests, raised a formidable insurrection, and 
threatened to murder him for menacing their independence. Peter, 
undismaycil, ascended a pulpit in one of their principal churches, and 
made such an effective discourse, that the rioters not only submitted, 
but encouraged him to pursue his task of investigation. The inquiry 
proved, that nearly every priest in IMilan had purchased his prefer- 
ment, and lived Avith a concubine. The archbishop, after an obstinate 
resistance, Avas brought to confess, that he had trimsgressed the canons; 
but he Avus pardoned by the legate, on condition of swearing, Avith his 
clergy, to observe the ecclesiastical rules for the future. Scarcely 
hoAvcA'er, had the legate departed, Avhen the clergy assailed the o’*, in 
bishop for betraying the rights of their church, and compelled./icated, 
retract tlio conditions to Avhich he had so recently SAVom. Tfted to the 
ill Milan burst out afresh, and the profligacy of the clerg\ 
have been increased by the temporary interruption. .a.de, by the 

Ere Nicholas could make any effort to terminate t|»Arded it as a 
he was seized by a mortal disease ; his death made q authorities, and 
the political aspect of Italy, for the Church party, enq^Llexander II. only 
brand, set both the emperor and the aristocracy the reign of this 
cardinals and bishops, Avithout AA’aiting for the imp< any former ponti* 
fenced the papacy on Anseliuo, bishop of Lucca, ayI^ faults or to the 
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Alexander H.; on the other hand, the counts of Tuscany, hoping to 
recover the lands that had been wrested from them by the Normans* 
declared that they would support the emperor’s right of nomination. 
The Koman nobles had hitherto owed their partial success to their 
having supported a national prelate; they soon found that their strengtik 
was gone, when they gave their aid to a foreign competitor. Supported., 
by a German and Lombard army, Cadislaus, who had been cltoseii by 
the emperor, appeared before the gates of Rome, but the citizens 
refused him admission. At first the imperialists gained some advan- 
tages, but the arrival of Duke Godfrey, with an auxiliary force of 
Normans, changed the fortunes of the war, and Cadislaus was com- 
pelled to make a hasty retreat. He sought refuge in the castle of St. 
Ang(slo, where he was closely besieged. Soon afterwards, the young 
emperor, having been removed by a stratagem from the protection of 
his mother, was placed under the control of tlic archbishops of Bremen 
and Cologne; at their instigation he recognised Alexander as the 
legimate pope, and Cadislaus, finding himself abandoned by his 
principal protector, fled in disguise from the castle of St. Angelo to 
his native diocese, where he died in obscurity. 

During the brief reign of Alexander, llildebrand wus the real 
governor of the Church. As soon as the war with Cadislaus was 
ended, ho directed his attention to the alFairs of Milan, excommuni- 
cated the perjured archbishop, and ordering that all the priests W’ho 
were marrieil, or who lived in concubinage, should be ejected from 
their cures. Supported by the populace and a large body of tho nobles, 
the papal legate not only enforced this decree, but obtained from the 
clergy and people a solemn oath, that, for the future, they would hold 
no election of a bishop valid, unless it was confirmed by the pope. 

The excommunicated archbishop resigned his see, and sent the 
insignia of his office, the pastoral rod and ring, to the emperor. 
Godtrey, a deacon of Milan, was appointed to supply the vacancy, by 
the imperial council; hut the citizens of Milan refused to receive 
him, and chose for their archbishop, Atto, a nominee of the pope. A 
Itvfierce war raged between, the rival prelates, and Alexander, indignant 
them^he support that Godfrey received from the emperor, summoned 
The emprince to app<*ar before his tribunal, on a charge of simony, and 
the imperial avestitures without the approbation of the see of Rome.* 
rests when it ? the ambition nor the cares of Pope Alexander, or rather 
Circumstapr IXildebraiid, M'ere confined todbe Italian peninsula. By 
4eluded; Nichoipopularity wliich the pretensions of the mendicant friars 
decreed that the uorder throughout Europe, he established an interest 
election of the popery part of Christendom. Faithful agents kept a strict 
a clause was added, ^ceedings of the Emperor Henry, legates were sent 
less equivocal proc^brway, the allegiance of the king of Bohemia was 

|;iou to wear the mitre, and the virtual independence 
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of the Anglo-Saxon Church was destroyed by the Norman conquest, 
to the success of which the interference of the pope and of Hildebrand 
materially contributed. 

The pretexts of the pontiffs are characteristics of the superstitions 
of the age. Harold, the last Saxon monarch of England, had, during 
an accidental visit to Normandy, been forced to swear that he would 
favour the succession of William, whose claims were founded on a 
real or pretended promise of Edward the Confessor. This compul- 
sory oath, it seems, would not have been considered binding, had not 
Harold unwittingly sworn it on a chest of relics, collected from all the 
surrounding churches. When, therefore, on the death of Edward, he 
accepted the crown, proffered to him by the free voice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he was regarded, not as a patriot resolved to maintain his 
country's independence, but as a perjured wretch who had trampled 
on the most solemn obligations. llildebrand eagerly seized this 
opportunity of establishing the papal supremacy over a national clmrcb, 
whose claims to independence had long given offence at Home. At 
his instigation, the claims of the Norman duke to the English crown 
were solemnly recognized by the papal council ; a bull containing this 
decision was sent to William, together with a consecrated standard, 
and a ring, said to contain a hair from the head of St. Peter, inclosed 
in a diamond of considerable value. But we leani from a letter, 
subsequently addressed by Hildebrand to the Conqueror, that there 
were some in the conclave wdio opposed this iniquitous interference 
with the rights of nations, and severely reproached the cardinal-monk, 
for advocating the cause of a tyrannical usurper. 

But Hildebrand did not extend to the Normans in Italy the same 
favour that he showed to their brethren in England. Aided by the 
forces of the Countess Matilda, a devoted adherent of the Church, and 
heiress to a considerable territory, he forced them to resign the districts 
they had wrested from the Holy See. Anxious to retain this sove- 
reignty, Hildebrand violently opposed a marriage between the Countess 
and Godfrey Gohbo, a son wliom her step-father had by a former wife, 
before his marriage with her mother. Such a union, indeed, was war- 
ranted by the strict letter of the canonical degrees, but still it was, in 
some degree, revolting to the feelings, Gobbo was excommunicated, 
but Hildebmnd secretly hinted, that he might be reconciled to the 
Church, on making proper submissions. 

But all these political struggles were cast into the shade, by the 
daring citation of the Emperor Henry ; every one regarded it as a 
declaration of war between the spiritual and temporal authorities, and 
it must have been obvious to all, that the death of Alexander II. only 
delayed the contest More had been done during the reign of this 
pope to extend the authority of the papacy, than in any former ponti* 
fieate; hut this must not be attributed either to the faults or to the 
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zmerits of Alexander, who w'as a mere instrument in the hands of 
ambitious minister. The monks, to raise Hildebrand s fame, publisE 
tales of the numerous miracles he wrought, which were greedily ‘ 
ceived by the superstitious populace, and tended greatly to etf 
his influence: w'e have taken no notice of these legends; 
miracle than any they record, is, that rational beings should hO 
suflSiciently credulous, to believe and repeat such monstrous absurdlti^^il 


Section V . — Pontifimtc of Gregory VII. 

From a d. 1073 to a.d. 108C. 

Therf were few statesmen in any part of Christendom, w'ho did hot 
dread the aiceession of Hildebrand to the papacy, but tliere were none 
prepared to provoke his resentment by interfering to prevent his elec- 
tion. The irregular and precipitate manner in which he W’as chosen, 
seams to prove, that some opposition was dreaded by Lis partisans; 
and Hildebrand himself found it necessary to disiirm hostility, by an 
affectation of submission to the emperor. He Avrote to Henry, that he 
had been chosen against his Avill, that he had no Avish for the office, 
and that he AAould not be consecrated Avithout the imperial sanction. 
Deceived by this hypocrisy, Henry ratified the irregular election, and 
Hildebrand Avas enthroned Avith the title of Gregory Yll. 

No sooner was he secured on the throne, than he began to put in 
execution his favourite plan for securing the independence of the 
Church, by preventing lay interference in the collation of beUeficOs. 
Before he had been a month elected, he sent a legate into Spain, to 
reform the ecclesiastical abuses of that kingdom; but principally to 
claim for the Apostolic See all the conquests that had recently beon 
made from the Moors, under the pretence that the Spanish peuinsdln, 
before the Saracenic invasion, Lad been tributary to tlie successors Of 
St. I’eter. Henry Avas so muck daunted Ly this and similar displays 
of vigour, that he sent a submissive letter to the pontiff, acknowledj^iillg 
his former errors in his dispute with Alexander, Avhich he attributed , 
to his youth and the influence of evil councillors, desiring him to 
arrange the troubles in the cliurch of Milan at his discretion, and 
promising to assist him in everything Avitli the imperial authority. 

The two great objects of the pope Avere, to enforce tl»e celibacy of 
the clergy, and the papal right to the investiture of bishops. '!l!*iie 
former of these projects Avas a . matter of discipline, defended on plau- 
sible grounds of expediency. Its advocates pleaded, that a clergyltoaff 
unincumbered with the cares of a family could devote his wMi; 
attention to the flock intrusted to his cliai-ge; and that a bishop AvlthbUt !'^ 
children would be free to exercise his patronage Avithout being Avat|^^d 
by domestic aflection. On tlie otlier hand, men Avere thus IWced to 
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sacrifice the noblest and best of human feelings; they were denatura- 
lize*^) cut off from the influence of sooial life: the Church became the 
country and the home of every person who embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession. After ordination, the priest and the bishop were no longer 
Oermans, Spaniards, or Englishmen; they were Romans; — ministers 
and peers of a mighty empire, that claimed the dominion of the whole 
globe. Like the envoy or minister of any foreign government, a 
member of the Romish hierarchy observes the laws of the state in 
which his master may have placed him, and respects for a time the 
authority of the local magistrate: but his order is his country, the pon- 
tiff is his natural sovereign, and their welfare and their honour are the 
appropriate objects of his public care. The constant sight of such a 
sacrifice of the natural feeling of mankind was obviously' calculated 
to win the respect of the laity, and gain credence for the superior 
sanctity that rras supposed to invest the character of a priest. 

The pope’s determination to destroy the practice of lay investitures, 
was defended on more }>lausible grounds. The administration of 
ecclesiastical patronage by the emperor and other temporal princes, 
was liable to great abuses, and had actually led to many: they supplied 
vacancies with the ignoKint, the depraved, and the violent; they 
sought for the qualifications of a soldier or a politician, when they had 
to elect a bishop. In a dark age, when monarchs and nobles "were 
rarely able to write their ow’n names; when the knowledge of the 
alphabet, even in aristocratic families, was so rare, as to ho deemed a 
spell against witchcraft; and when the fierce qualities of a warrior 
were valm d more highly than the Christian virtues, it seemed almost 
necessary to render appointments in the Church independent of the 
state. But to this obvious expediency, Gregory VII, added a blas- 
phemous claim of right, as Christ's vicar on earth, and inheritor of his 
visible throne. While, bow-ever, we condemn such impious assump- 
tions, we should not refuse to Hildebrand tlie credit of higher and 
purer motives, than those of personal aggrandisement, mingling in his 
schemes for extending his own pow'er and that of his successors. It is 
undeniable, that the corporate authority he procured for the Church 
became, in many European countries, a source of much benefit during 
the middle ages, overawing the violent, protecting the forlorn, mitiga- 
ting the prevailing ferocity of manners, and supplying in various ways 
the defects of civil institutions. 

Gregory having assembled a general council at Rome, ordained, by 
consent of the bishops present, that if any one should accept investi- 
ture from n layman, both the giver and the receiver should be excom- 
municated; that the prelates and nobles who advised the emperor to 
claim the collation of benefices should be excommunicated; and that 
all married priests should dismiss their wfives, or be deposed. These 
decrees were communcicated to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory 
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Hixiself, in letters that must ever remain a monument of bii consmn** 
mate abilities. His monstrous claims for the universal supremacy of 
the Church and of the Romish See are proposed in a tone of humility 
and candour, well calculated to win the unthinlring and unwary; His 
dictations assume the form of affectionate suggestions, and his remon* 
strances resemble those of a tender and affectionate father. . 

But the pope did not confine his exertions to mere words; he 
obliged the Normans to quit their conquests in Campania, proposed a 
Crusade against the Saracens who were menacing Constantinople, and 
offered a province in Italy to Sweno, king of Demark, under the 
pretence that the inhabitants were heretics. The Emperor Henry was 
not deceived by Gregory’s professions; he hated the pontiff in his 
hearJ, and had good reason to believe that the enmity w’as reciprocal. 
It was therefore with mingled jealousy and indignation that he saw a 
new power established which more than rivalled his oun, and he 
entered into a secret alliance with the Normans against their common 
enem3\ In the mean time, a conspiracy was formed against the pope 
in Home itself by some of the aristocracy, whose privileges he had 
invaded. Ciiicius, the prefect of the city, arrested the pontiff while he 
was celebrating mass on Christmas-day, and threw him into prison ; 
but the populace soon rescued their favourite, Cincius would have been 
tom to pieces hut for Gregory’s interference, and all who had shtired 
in this act of violence were banished from the citv. Soon afterwards 
Gregory cited the emperor to appear before the council at Rome, to 
answer to the charge of protecting excommunicated bishops, and 
granting investitures without the sanction of the Holy See. Henry, 
enraged by the insult, and relieved from his anxieties in Germany by 
a recent victory over the Saxons, resolved to temporize no longer ; be 
assembled a synod at Worms, of the princes and prelates devotad to 
bis cause, and procured sentence of deposition against Gregory, on a 
charge of simony, murder, and atheism. 

Gregory was far from being disheartened by the emperor’s violence; 
he assembled a council at Rome, solemnly excommunicated Henry, 
absolved his subjects in Gemiany and Italy from their oath of allegi- 
ance, deposed several prelates in Germany, France, and Lombardy, and 
published a series of papal constitutions, in w'hich the claims of> the 
Roman pontiffs to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth ^ere 
asserted in the plainest terms. 

The most important of these resolutions, which form the batiscl’the 
political system of popery, were;-— 

That the Roman Pontiff alone can be called Universal. , 

That he alone had a right to depose bishops, 
j That his legates have a right to preside over all bishops 
in a geneml council. 

That the pop© can depose absent prelates. . " 
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That he alone has a right to use imperial ornaments. 

That princes are bound to kiss his feet, and his only. 

That he has a right to depose emperors. 

' That no synod or council summoned without his commission can 
be called general. 

That no book can be called canonical without his authority. 

That his sentence can be annulled by none, but that he may annul 
the decrees of all. 

That the Homan Church has been, is, and will continue, infallible. 

That whoever dissents from the Romish Church ceases to be a 
Catholic Christian. 

' And,*1;hat subjects may be absolved from their allegiance to wicked 
princes. 

Borne cautious prelates advised Gregory not to be too hasty in 
excommunicating his sovereign ; to their remonstrances he made the 
following memorable reply; — “When Christ trusted his flock to St. 
Peter, saying, ‘ Feed my sheep,' did he except kings? Or when he gave 
him the power to bind and loose, did he withdraw any one from his 
Tisitation? He, therefore, who says that he cannot he bound by the 
bonds of the Church, must confess that he cannot he absolved by it; 
and he who denies that doctrine, separates himself from Christ and 
his Church." 

Both parties now prepared for war, hut all the advantages were on 
the side of Gregory. At the very commencement of the stniggle, 
Gohho, the most vigorous supporter of the emperor, died, and liis 
widow, the Countess Matilda, placed all her resources at the disposal 
of the pontlfl'. So coniitletcly, indeed, did this princess devote herself 
to support the interests of Gregory, that their mutual attachment was 
suspected of having transgressed tlie limits of innocence. The duke 
of Dalmatia, gratified by the title of king, and the Norman monarch 
of Sicily, proffered aid to the pontiff; even the Mohammedan emperor 
of Morocco courted his favour, an<l presented him with the liberty of 
the Christian slaves in his dominions. 

Henry, on the contrary, knew not where to look for support; in 
every quarter of his dominions monks and friars preached against their 
sovereign^ and the prelates by whom he had been supported; the 
Saxon nobles eagerly embraced a religious pretext to renew their insur- 
rection; the dukes of Suabia and Carinthia demanded a change of 
dynasty; even the prelates who had been most zealous in urging 
Henry forward, terrified by threats of excommunication, abandoned his 
cause. A diet was assembled at Tribur, attended by two papal 
legates, in which it was resolved that Henry should be deposed, unless 
Vithin a limited period he presented himself before the pope and 
obtained absolution. 

tDie prelates and nobles of Lombardy alone maintained their 
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courage, and boldly retorted the excommunications of Gregory. Ani- 
mated by the hope of obtaining their efficient aid, Henry resolved to 
cross the Alps instead of waiting for Gregory’s arrival in Germany. 
The hardships which tlie unfortunate monarch underwent during this 
journey, in the depth of a severe winter, — the dangers to which he 
was exposed from the active malice of his enemies, — the sight of the 
sufferings of his queen and child, who could only travel by being 
inclosed in the hides of oxen, and thus dragged through the Alpine 
passes, — would hav^ broken a sterner spirit tliau Henry’s. He entered 
Lombardy completely disheartened, and though joined by considerable 
forces, he thought only of conciliating his powerful enemy W submis- 
sion. Having obtained a conference with the Countesir^Iatilda, 
Heniv prevailed upon her to intercede for him with the pope; and 
her intercession, supported by the principal nobles of Italy, induced 
Gregory to grant an interview to his sovereign. 

On the 21st of January, 1077» Henry proceeded to Canosa, where 
the pope resided, and was forced to submit to the greatest indignities 
that were ever heaped upon imperial majesty. At the first biirrier 
lie was compelled to dismiss his attendants; when ho reached the 
second, he was obliged to lay aside his imperial robes, and assume the 
habit of a penitent. For three entire days ho was forced to stand bare- 
footed and fasting, from morning till night, in the outer court of the 
castle, during one of the severest winters that bad over been know’n in 
northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgressions from God and 
the pope. He was at length admitted into the presence of the haughty 
pontiff, and, after all liis submissions, obtained, not the removal, but 
the suspension of the excommunication. 

Such harsh treatment sank deep into Henry’s mind; and his 
hostility to Gregdiy was exasperated by the pontiff accepting a grant 
of the Countess Matilda’s possessions for the use of the Church, which 
Would legally revert to the empire after her decease. The reproaches 
of the Lombards also induced him to rejient of his degradation, and he 
renewed the war by a dishonourable, and ineffectual, attempt to arrest 
Gregory and Matilda. In the mean time the discontented nobles of 
Germany had assembled a diet at Fercheim, deposed their sovereign, 
and elected Rodolpb, duke of Suabia, to the empire. This proceeding 
greatly embarrassed tlie pope ; he dared not declare against Henry, 
who wms powerful in Italy, and if he abandoned Kodolph he would 
ruin his own party in Germany. He resolved to preserve a neutrality 
in the contest, and in the mean time he directed his attention to the 
mternal state of the Church, which had for some time been distracted 
by the controversy respecting the eucharist. 

It is not easy to determine by whom the doctrine of transuhstan- 
was first broached: Selden very justly says, “this opinion is 
<jfiKyrhetoric turned into logic,” and it is easy to see ho>v the spiritual 
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, ^senoe of our Sariour in the IJoIy Communion might, in a dark and 
' ij^orant ajge, he represented as an actual change of the consecrated 
i^«ementa into bis material substance. We are not concerned with the 
t|ieh^9gicAl errors of this doctrine; our subject only requires us to 
whtiqie . t^e political purposes to which it was applied. No article of 
whs better calculated to exalt the power of the priesthood ; it 
rej^reisented them as daily working a miracle equally stupendous and 
rUys^fious; true, its nature was incomprehensible, but this circum- 
stance, instead of exciting a suspicion of its absurdity, only increased 
the. reverence with which it was regarded. Wc^must not then bo 
surprised at the zeal that the Romish priesthood has ever manifested 
in defenJiing an opinion which has so materially strengthened its 
infiuonce. The confessor to the queen of Spain is said to have 
x*ebuked the opposition of a nobleman, by saying, “ You should respect 
the man who every day has your God in his hands and your queen at 
his feet.” In this brief sentence the purpose of the doctrine is 
distinctly stated; it conferred, political power, and was tberefore to be 
defended at all hazards. But common sense frequently revolted at a 
doctrine contradicted by sight, feeling, and taste ; in the eleventh cen- 
tury it was ably exposed by Berengarius, a priest of Tours, who 
assailed it at once with ridicule and with argument. But in his eightieth 
year, Berengarius was prevailed upon by Gregory to renounce his 
former opinions, and transuhstantiation was generally received as an 
iirtitile of faith. 

A victory obtained by Rodolph induced Gi*egory to depart from 
his cautious policy ; he excommunicated Henry, and sent a crown of 
gUld to his rival. The indignant emperor summoned a council in' the 
mountains of the Tyrol, pronounced Gregory’s deposition, and pro- 
claimed Gilbert, archbishop of Ravenna, }>ope, by the name of 
Glcment III. Gregory immediately made peace with the Normans, 
and, supported by them and the Countess Matilda, he hade his enemies 
defiance. But in the mean time Rodolph was defeated and slain, tlie 
discontented Germans were forced to submit to the imperial authority, 
arid Henry, at the head of a victorious army, crossed the Alps. Tiie 
Nbtlhim dukes, engaged in war with the Greek emperors, neglected 
their ally, and the forces of the Countess Matilda were unable to cope 
With' thfe imperialists. Twice was Henry driven from before the walls 
of ’Rokhe ; but the third time he gained an entrance, by a lavish dis- 
tribiitioii of bribes, and procured the solemn installation of Clement, 
llie milperdr’s departure left his partisans exposed to the vengeance of 
GriSgbry ; the pontiff returned at the head of a Norman army, and 
the city to be pillaged by his barbarous auxiliaries. Having 
reduced Rome almost to a mass of ruins, Gregory retired to Salerno, 
''he vfas seized with a mortal disease. He died unconqu^^red, 
with his latest breath the excommunications M’hich heWiMd 
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o^gamst Henry, the antipope, and tfeeir adherents. He viewed 
hius own conduct in the struggle with complacency, and frequently 
boasted of the goodness of his cause. “ I hove loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity,” he exclaimed, “and it is therefore I die an 
exile.” 

Gregory may be regarded as the great founder of the political 
system of popery ; and therefore, while he is extolled by some his- 
torians as a saint, others have described bim as a disgrace to humanity. 
But the character of this remarkable man was formed by his age, and 
developed by the circumstances that surrounded him. He was the 
representative both of popery and democracy, principles apparently 
inconsistent, but which in ancient and modern times have frequently 
been hiund in close alliance. With the sanctity of the Church he 
shielded the people ; with the strength of the people he gave stability 
to the Church. In the course of his long career as the secret and as 
the acknowledged ruler of tlie papacy, he displayed unquestionable 
abilities of the highest order ; his pretensions to ascetic piety gained 
him the enthusiastic admiration of the multitude; the soldiers re- 
garded him as a brave warrior and successful general; the higher 
ranks of the clergy yielded in the council to his fervid eloquence and 
political skill. His very faults became elements of his success ; he 
was severe, vindictive, and inexorable ; be knew not what it was to 
foigive ; none of his enemies could elude the patient search and the 
incessant vigilance with which ho pursued those against whom he 
treasured wrath. It was his custom to witness the execution of those 
whose death lie decreed ; and it was awful to contemplate the serenity 
of his countenance and the placidity of his manners while he pre- 
sided over tortures and massacres. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
of wonder that the power of such a man should have swept over 
Ohristendom like a torrent, and hurried everything into the vortex of 
his new and gigantic institutions. 


Section VI. — 77ie War of Imeititureg. 

From a. d 1080 to a. d. 1152. 

Henry gained only a brief respite by the death of his formidable and 
inveterate antagonist. Victor III. was elected by the cardinals, and 
during his brief reign he gained several advantages over the imperial 
party. He was succeeded by Urban II., the friend and pupil of 
Gregory, who commenced his pontificate hy sending an encyclical 
letter to the Christian churches, declaring his resolution to adhere to 
the political system of his deceased master. Supported by the Nor- 
Urban entered Borne, and assembled a council of one hundred 
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and fifteen bishops, in which the emperor, the antipope, and their 
adherents, were solemnly excommunicated. At the same time he 
negotiated a marriage between Guelph, son of the duke of Bararia, a 
distinguished supporter of the papal cause in Germany, and the 
Countess Matilda. From this union, the present dukes of Brunswick 
and Bunenburgh, and the reigning family of England, trace their 
descent. Henry marched into Italy, and though vigorously opposed by 
Guelph, gained several important advantages; but the papal intrigues 
raised enemies against him in the bosom of his family ; his eldest son 
Conrad rebelled, and was crowned king of Italy by Urban. This revolt 
compelled Henry to abandon his recent acquisitions, and retire towards 
the Alps. 

A council was summoned to meet at Placentia, and so large a 
number of bishops assembled, that no church could contain them, and 
they were forced to deliberate in the open air. Most of Gregory’s 
decrees were re-enacted ; but, in addition to the affair of investitures, 
the attention of the council was directed to the rapid progress of the 
Mohammedans in the East, and the dangers that threatened the 
empire of Constantinople (a.d. 1095). The tales of the persecutions 
to which the Christian pilgrims were exposed by the ferocious Turks, 
who had become masters of the Holy Land, had excited general 
indignation throughout Europe. Peter the Hermit, a wild fanatic, 
preaclit'd everywhere the necessity of rescuing the faithful from the 
infidel Saracens, as he ignorantly called the Turks, and such a flame 
was kindled by his exertions, that a decree was issued by the council 
of Clermont, authorizing the first crusade ; and at the same time the 
king of Franco, in whose dominions the council met, was excom- 
municated, and could only obtain absolution by humiliating submis- 
sions. 

The general insanity diffused through Europe by the preaching of 
the first crusade, the multitudes had abandoned their homes to follow 
Walter the Pennyless or Godescald the Fanatic, the massacres of the 
Jews, the sufferings and exploits of the disciplined adventurers that 
marched under the banners of Godfrey, will form the subject of the 
next section ; it is enough here to say that the general fanaticism 
proved of essential service to the papal cause, and that the partisans 
of Henry suffered severely from the fury of the Crusaders in their 
passage through Italy. 

Paschal II. was the successor of Urban, and, like him, steadfastly 
pursued the policy of Gregory; he easily triumphed over the antipope, 
who died of a broken heart, and he urged a second general crusade, 
which the reverses of the Christians in the Holy Land rendered 
necessary. To consolidate the papal structure, he assembled a council 
at Borne, and procured the enactment of a new oath, to be taken by 
atl ranks of the clergy. By this oath they abjured all heresy, they 
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promised implicit obedience to tlie pope and his successors, to afiirm 
what the holy and universal Church affirms, and to condemn what 
she condemns (a.d. 1104). Soon after, the old emperor, Henry, was 
treacherously arrested by his own son Henry V., and deprived of his 
imperial dignity ; he subsequently escaped, but before hostilities made 
any progi’ess, he died of a broken heart. The bishop of Liege 
honourably interred the body of his unfortunate sovereign, but papal 
enmity pursued Henry beyond* the grave ; the benevolent prelate was 
excommunicated, and could only obtain absolution by disinterring the 
corpse. 

Though Henry Y. owed his throne to papal influence, he would 
not yield the imperial right to granting investitures, and his example 
wfif^ followed by the kings of England and France. Tim form in 
wh ich monarchs gave investiture by bestowing a pastoral ring “and 
staff, was regarded by the popes as an interference with their spiritual 
jurisdiction, and when the form was altered, they gave no further 
trouble to the English and French monarchs, but, in their disputes 
with the emperors, they not only forbade ecclesiastics to receive 
investiture from laymen, but even to take an oath of allegiance to 
them. 

The fifth Henry proved a more formidable enemy to tlio papacy 
than his father ; he led an army into Italy, made Paschal prisoner, 
compelled him to perform the ceremony of his coronation, and to 
issue a bull securing the right of investiture to the emperor and his 
successors. But the remonstrances of the cardinals induced the pope 
to annul the treaty, and he permitted Henry to be excommunicated 
by several provincial councils. Tlie pontiff, however, did not ratify 
the sentence until the death of the Countess Matilda, and then disputes 
about her inheritance, created fresh animosities between the empire 
and the Holy See. 

The death of Paschal prevented an immediate war. His succes- 
sors, Gelasius II. and Calixtus II., however, supported his policy, and, 
after a long struggle, the emperor was forced to resign his claim to 
episcopal investitures, hut he was permitted to retain the investiture 
of the temporal rights belonging to the sees. 

During tlie pontificate of Honorius II., the successor of Calixtus, 
the Church of Ireland, for the first time, was brought under the 
supremacy of the pope by the exertions of St. Malachi, a monk of 
great influence and reputation. The greater part of the reign of 
Honorius was spent in a contest with the Normans in southern Italy, 
whom he forced to continue in their allegiance. 

Innocent II. and Anacletus, elected by rival factions, were both 
enthroned the same day, and the papacy was consequently rent bj a 
scliism. Anacletus was tbe grandson of a converted Jew ; ho pos- 
sessed great wealth, was a favourite with the Boman populace, and 
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had an undoubted majority of the cardinals in his favour, "yel*»lie is 
stigmatized as an antipopc. This was principally owing to the exer- 
tions of the celebrated St, Bernard, who warmly espoused the cause 
of Innocent, and procured him the support of the king of France and 
the German emperor. On the death of Anacletus, his party elected 
another antipope, but he soon made his submission to Innocent, and 
the schism was appeased. 

A general council was soon afterwards assembled at Rome (a.d. 
1130), at which no less thfin a thousand bishops w'ere present ; several 
ordinances wore made for completing the ecclesiastical organization 
of the Church. The opinions of Arnold of Brescia were condemned 
at this council; they were derived from the celebrated Abelard, whoso 
controversy with St. Bernard began to excite universal attention, 

Abelard was generally regarded as the most accomplished scholar 
and the best logician in Europe; crowds of disciples flocked to hear 
his lectures, and though he did not break through the trammels of 
scholastic philosophy, he gave an impulse to the spirit of inquiry 
which, in a future age, produced beneficial efiects. St. Bernard, 
whose opinions were invested by the bishops with a kind of apostolic 
auiliority, accused Abelard of teaching heretical opinions respecting 
the doctrine of the Tiinity. Abelard denied the imputation, and the 
dispute turned on metapliysical subtleties, to wdiieh neither party 
affixed a definite meaning, Abelard's opinions w'cre condemned by a 
council at Sens, but he was permitted to retire into the monastery of 
Clugriy, where he died in peace. 

This obscure controversy was the first symptom of the straggle 
between scholastic divinity and philosophy. Abelard W'as subdued, 
but be bequeathed his cause to a succession of faithful disciples, who 
gradually emancipated knowledge from the confinement of the cloister, 
ami liberated the human mind from the thraldom of popery. Abelard's 
opinions were purely theological; his disciple, Arnold of Brescia, 
abandoning his master’s mysticism, directed his attention to the reform 
of the Church and of the government. lie declared that the political 
power and wealth of the clergy were inconsistent with the sanctity of 
their profession, and he began to preach these doctrines in Italy and 
Germany; so great was his influence, that he w'as invited to Rome, in 
order to revive the republic. Innocent II., Celestine IL, Lucius IL, 
and Eugenius III., had to struggle with “ the politicians,” as the fbl- 
low’ers of Arnold were called, for the maintenance of their domestic 
pow'cr; and during this period the aggressions of popery on the rights 
of. kings and nations w'erc suspended. Rome set the example of 
resistance to the pontiffs; Italy, for a brief space, furnished the boldest 
opj^onents to the papal usurpations; but when Europe began to profit 
by the example, the Italians discovered that the overthrow of the 
papacy would dimmish the profits which they derived from the pay- 
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mentsypaade by superstition and ignorance to tbe Bomon exchequer; 
aad they lent their aid to the support of the lucrative delusion they 
had been the first to expose, and even yielded their liberties to the 
pontiffs, on condition of sharing in their unhallowed gains. 

The claims of the popes to spiritual and temporal power, the 
means they employed to effect their object, their struggle against 
royal power on the one side, and national independence on the other, 
form the most important part of European history during several 
centuries. A calm and careful examination of the origin and growth 
of the papal system is therefore necessary to a right understanding of 
the social condition of Europe in the ages preceding the Reformation. 
To render this portion of history satisfactory to the student, it is 
neerssary to trace back the early history of Christianity, and point out 
some of the corruptions by which its purity was early disfigured. 


Section VII . — The Cmsades. 

The wars undertaken by the crusaders for the conquest of Palestine, 
at the instigation of the popes, form an essential part of the history 
of the great straggle between the spiritual and temporal powers. To 
understand aright the influence they exercised, it will be necessary to 
cast a retrospective glance at their origin, and at the state of society 
in tbe eastern and western world, when first this great movement 
began. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and the localities that had been hallowed 
hy our blessed Saviour’s presence, were common in the earliest ages of 
the Church. They began to multiply very rapidly at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, in consequence of an opinion very generally 
diffused, that the end of the world was at hand; many persons sold 
their estates, and raignited to the Holy I^and, to wait there the coming 
of ihe Lord. Whilst the Saracens remained masters of Palestine, 
they encouraged and protected visitors whose arrival brought them 
considerable profit, but when the Seljiikian Turks wrested the country 
from the khalipbs of Egypt, the pilgrims were subjected to every 
extortion and outrage that fanaticism and ignorance could dictate. 
Their sad recital of the calamities they were forced to endure excited 
universal indignation, and Gregory VII. was the first to propose a 
general arming throughout Christendom, for the purpose of driving 
the Turks beyond the Euphrates. Tbe time was not propitious for 
such an undertaking; the wars of the empire engaged the attention 
and employed the aims of the chief military leaders. But when the 
I'lorirmns had completed the conquest of England and the two StcUj,e8, 
when the imperial power had sunk before the popes in Italy anome 
Icudal princes in Germany, vast hordes of military adventureis 
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wi^aiout employment, ready to embrace any cause that 
promised to gratify their love of glory and plunder. At this moment 
mi mithusiaetic monk, usually called Peter the Hermit,' indignant at 
the oppression of the Christians, which he had witnessed in Palestine, 
began to preach the duty of expelling the infidels from the patrimony 
of Christ, and by his energetic labours, widely diffused his own 
fanaticism. 

Peters zeal was vigorously seconded by Pope Urban II,; the 
pontiff went personally to France, and held a council at Clermont 
(a.d. 1095), where the war was sanctioned with great enthusiasm, and 
multitudes assumed the badge of the cross, as the symbol of their 
enlistment. The first hordes of crusaders were ignorant fanatics, 
guided by men of no note or experience. They marched without 
order or discipline, pillaging, burning, and plundering the countries 
that they traversed. So great was the delusion that whole families 
joined in these wild expeditions ; farmers were seen driving carts con- 
taining their wives and children in the line of march, while boys bearing 
mimic implements of war sported round, mistaking every stranger for 
a Turk, and every new town for Jerusalem. Most of these wretohcs 
perished by fatigue, famine, disease, or the swords of the people they 
had outraged, but not before their excesses had indelibly stigmatized 
the cause in which they were engaged. The Jews along the Rhine 
suffered most severely from these fanatics, who were persuaded that 
the sacrifice of this unfortunate race would be the best propitiation 
for the success of their expedition. Myriads of the hapless Jews 
were massacred with every torture and indignity that malice could 
suggest; whole families committed suicide by mutual agreement; a 
few submitted to be baptized, and purchased safety by apostacy. The 
archbishop of Mayenoe exerted all the means in his power to protect 
the wretched victims, but had the mortification to witness the murder 
of those who sought refuge in his own palace. 

At length a regular army was organized, under the command of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, one of the most ceie- 
bmted generals of the age. No sovereign Joined his standard, but 
the leading nobility of Christendom were enrolled among his followers, 
among whom may be mentioned, Robert, duke of Normandy, eldest 
son of William the Conqueror, Hugh, brother of the king of France, 
B(di^ond, prince of Tarentum, and Raymond, count of Toulouse. 
When the divisions of this formidable army arrived near Constants- 
nople, Alexis, who then ruled the Byzantine empire, was naturally 
terrified by the appearance of hosts too powerful to be received as 
auxiliaries, and too formidable to be rejected as enemies. The crafty 
Gijjlfk had recourse to treachery and dissimulation; after a disgusting 
teatn of fraudulent uegoriations, the Latin warriors passed into Asia, 
leamg behind them worse eiKemies in the Christians of the Byzantine 
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"«lnjpir<?, whom it was part of their object to protect, thatt the Turks 
they had come to assail. Their early career in Asia was glorious, but 
purchased at an enormous expenditure of life. Nicea, the capital of 
the sultany of Rtim, was taken; a great victory over the sultan 
Soleiman, opened a passage into Syria ; Antioch was captured after a 
siege of unparalleled difficulty, and finally, Jerusalem, which had 
been recently wrested from the Turks by the Egyptians, fell before the 
arms of the crusaders, and became the capital of a new kingdom 
(a.i>. 1099 ). 

Jerusalem was obstinately defended by the Mussulmans; they 
hurled beams and stones on the heads of those who tried to scale the 
walls, and flung burning oil and sulphur on the moveable towers and 
bridych employed by the assailants. The crusaders displayed equal 
energy, but on the second day of assault, just as they were sinking 
under the united effects of w'eariness and a burning sun, Godfrey 
declared that he saw a celestial messenger on the Mount of Olives, 
cheering the Christians to the combat. The enthusiasm awakened 
by such a declaration bore down every obstacle : the crusaders made 
good their lodgement on the wall, and the Mohammedans fled into 
the city. Amid the most rapturous shouts of triumph the banner of 
the cross was planted on the towers of Jerusalem, and as it unfurled 
itself in the wind, many of the bravest warriors wept for joy. But 
the triumph was sullied by an indiscriminate and unsparing massacre; 
a helpless crowd sought shelter in the mosque of Omar, but the gates 
were speedily forced and the fugitives butchered; the knights boasted 
that they rode in Saracen blood up to the knees of their horses. The 
massacre lasted all day, but when the shades of evening began to close 
around, the crusaders suddenly recollected that they were in the midst 
of those places which had been hallowed by the presence and suffer- 
ings of their Saviour. As if by some common and supernatural 
impulse, the savage warriors were suddenly changed into devout pil- 
grims; each hasted to remove from his person the stains of slaughter; 
they laid aside their weapons, and in the guise of penitents, with bare 
heads and feet, streaming eyes and folded hands, they ascended the 
hill of Calvary and entered the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
services of religion were performed by the clergy of Jerusalem, who 
hailed their deliverers with enthusiastic gratitude. 

Godfrey of Bouillon was chosen sovereign of Palestine; he refused 
the title of king, declaring that Christ was the true monarch of the 
Holy Land, and declined to wear a crown of gold, where his Saviour 
had borne a crown of thorns. Baldwin, his brother and successor, 
was less scrupulous; he assumed the royal ensigns and title, and 
transmitted the throne to his cousin, !&ddwin du Bourg, whose 
posterity continued to reign in Palestine until the kingdom was over- 
thrown by Saladin (a.d. 1 187)* Several minor states were established 
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by the ci'usaders, of which tho most remarkable were the county of 
Edcsso, the principality of Antioch, the county of Tripoli, and, at a 
later period, the kingdom of Cyprus. None of these states had long 
duration; the Christians of the East, continually assailed by powerful 
enemies, could not be persuaded to unite cordially for mutual defence; 
victories were scarcely less calamitous to them than defeats, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining reinforcements from Europe; and though 
the crusading enthusiasm endured for two centuries, its heat gradually 
abated, and nothing w'ould have kept it alive but the privileges and 
grants made by the popes, and the principal European potentates, to 
those who joined in such expeditions. Six principal crusades followed 
the first great movement; tlie}’^ w'ere all cither unsuccessful or pro- 
ductive of advantages as fleeting as they w'ere trivial. 

Forty-eight years after Jerusalem had been taken by the Christians, 
the emperor, Conrad III., and Louis VIT., king of France, undertook 
a second crusade to support the sinking fortunes of their brethren in 
Palestine (a.d. 1117). The Atta-beg Zenghi, who had, by his superior 
prowess, obtained the chief command over the Turkish tribes in Irak, 
attacked the Christian territories beyond the Euphrates, and made 
himself master of Edessa, j ustly regarded as the bulwark of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. Conrad proceeded to Constantinople witboht 
waiting for his ally. He had to encounter the treacherous hostility of 
tlie Byzantine emperor, which proved fatal to an army containing the 
flow'er of German chivalry, including a troop of noble ladies who 
served iu the attitude and armour of men. Manuel, who then held 
the throne of Constantinople, gave the sultan secret intelligence of the 
German line of march, and furnished Conrad with treacherous guides. 
After a glorious but unsuccessful battle on the banks of the Mteauder, 
Conrad was forced to retreat; he met the French advancing from the 
Bosphorus, and the contrast of his owm condition with the pomp of 
Louis, led him to desert the cause. The French, undismayed and 
unwarned, pursued their march with inconsiderate speed; their rear- 
guard was surprised by the Turkish troops, while the van w^as at a 
considerable distance, and the greater part put to the sword. Louis 
brought the shattered remnant of his forces by sea to Antioch; the 
Christians of Palestine joined him in an unsuccessful siege of Damascus, 
after which the monarch returned to Europe, dishonoured by a faith- 
less wife, and deserted by ungrateful allies. This disgraceful termina- 
tion of an expedition from wdiicb so much bad been expected, diffused 
feelings of melancholy and surprise throughout Europe. St. Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, through whoso influence the crusade was under- 
taken, had to encounter the storm of public indignation : he w'as stig- 
matized as a lying prophet, who, by pretended inspiration and false 
miriicles, bad lui*ed myriads to a miserable doom. But Bernard was 
not daunted by these reproaches; be replied to those accusations by 
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of the failure, the follies and n€M of tho 
^ th * * like a^toerled that a new expedition, undertaken 
^ W he crowned with succeas; and he urged the 

Ohridt^hdoin combine in one great elbrt for securing the 
or Jflrtisafi^. His eifprls to revive the crusading spirit were 
%hwd!fef unavaiUng, and death surprised him in the midst of his 
'iker^ons. " 

Noureddin', the son of Zenghi, destroyed the dynasty of the 
Fatknite khaliphs in Egypt. His favourite, Saladin*, usurped the 

t vemment of Egypt, and, though a Kurd by descent, became the 
rourite hero both of the Turks and xVrabs. On the death of his 
ancient master, Saladin invaded the Christian territories, and, after a 
brief ^^-ioge, made himself master of Jerusalem (a.d. 1187). The loss 
the holy city hlled all Europe with sorrow; the emperor, Frederic 
I., the lion-hearted Richard of England, Philip Augustus of France, 
and severed minor princes, assumed the cross, while the maritime states 
of Italy, by sending immediate reinforcements to the garrisons on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, arrested the progress of Saladin. Frederic 
advanced through the Byzantine territories, harassed at every step 
by Greek fraud and treachery. Having wintered at Adrianople, he 
cfbssed the Hellespont, defeated the Turks in several engagements, 
and stormed the city of Iconium. But in the midst of his glorious 
career he was drowned in the river Cydnus (a.d. 1190). The army 
persevered, and joined the eastern Christians in the famous siege of 
Acre. 

While Acre was closely pressed by the Christians, the besiegers 
were, in their turn, so strictly blockaded by Saladin, that they suffered 
more than the garrison. The kings of England and France, however, 
followed by the flower of their dominions, appeared together as com- 
panions in arms, and reached Palestine by sea. The siege of Acre 
was so vigorously prosecuted after the arrival of the English that the 
town was soon forced to surrender, and the Christians began to indulge 
the hope of recovering Jerusalem. Their expectations were frustrated 
by the jealousy which arose betw'een the French and the English; 
Philip, unable to brook the superiority which Richard acquired by his 
military prowess, and perhaps, in some degree, by his wealth, returned 
home, leaving a part of his army under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy, for the defence of the Holy Land. But the animosity 
between the French and English parties was increased rather than 
abated by the departure of Philip; the envy of his companions ren- 
dered the valorous exertions of Richard unavailing; he entered into 
a treaty with Saladin, obtaining for the Christians free access to 
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bis dominions from the i^^ncks of his onQient 

his return, the English monarch was seized and ;^pfisonod the 
duke 'lof Austria, whom he had grieyously i^sulte^ in Palestix]|#; he 
was subsequently resigned to ' the custody of emperpr of 
many, from whom he hod to purchase his lihqjfduon by the, payment 
of a large ransom. The illustrious Saladin did « not long survij^e the 
d^arture of the royal crusader; he died at Damascus, and this" dis- 
putes that arose respecting his inheritance, prevented the Moh^pm- 
medans from completing the destruction of the Itatin kingdom of 
Palestine. 

The fourth crusade was undertaken at the instigation of Innocent 
III. (a.d. 1202), aided by a fanatic preacher, Foulke of Neuilly. 
The fervour of enthusiasm had now abated ; no great sovereign joined 
in the enterprise, but several of the most potent feudatories offered 
their services, and Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, was chosen 
commander-in-chief. The crusaders obtained transports from the 
Venetians, by conquering Zara, in Dalmatia, for the republic of 
A^enice, in spite of the threats and remonstrances of the pope, who 
was justly indignant at seeing their first efforts directed against a 
Christian city. But this departure from their original design was 
followed by a still more remarkable deviation ; instead of proceeding 
to Palestine, they sailed against Constantinople, to dethrone the 
usurper, Alexius Angelas. The crusaders succeeded in restoring the 
lawful emperor, Isaac, to his empire ; but the reward they claimed for 
their services were extravagant, and Isaac’s efforts to comply with the 
stipulations provoked such resentment, that he was deposed by his 
subjects, and put to death, together with his son. The crusaders 
instantly proclaimed war against the usurper, Mourzoufle, laid siege 
to Constantinople, took the city by storm, pillaged it with remorseless 
cruelty, and founded a new Latin empire on the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine (a.d. 1204). Baldwin, count of Flanders, was chosen sovereign 
of the new state, which, under five Latin emperors, lasted little more* 
than half a century. Constantinople was recovered by the Greeks 
(a.d. 1201), and the hopes of uniting the eastern and western churches, 
which the possession of the Byzantine capital had inspired, were 
blighted for ever. 

The fifth crusade was conducted by the king of Hungary. Two 
hundred thousand Franks landed at the eastern mouth of the Nile, 
persuaded that the conquest of Egypt was a necessary preliminary to 
the recovery and safe possession of Palestine (a.d. 1218). After 
having obtained some important successes, their cause was ruined by 
the arrogance and presumption of the papal legate, who assumed the 
direction of the army. They purchased some trivial concessions, by 
evacuating all their conquests; and the pope, who at first proposed 
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come in pe^nson to their 

el^ecking the progress of heresy, lo ^,*i^ 

.Frederic IL, emperor of' <10rmaiifv' isd *o 

ly^stine, after having been esoommut^Oa^l by ^ope OregOiy 19^ 
torjeleytog his cxpe4ition, a sentence whieli was 4 :enewed beeanse ho 
t^ntured to sail without waiting for the papal Order% (a 4)>' 

This war exhibited the strange anomaly of a champion of the caois 
exposed to the bitterest-hostility of the ChiurCh. Frederic waaevdy** 
wl^re victorious, but the papal legates and the priests harassed him 
by constant opposition ; a crusade was preached against him in Italy, 
and^fibrts were made to weaken his authority in his own hereditary 
dominions. On receiving this intelligence, Frederic concluded an 
equitable treaty with the Sultan Melek Kamel, crowned himself at 
Jerusalem, for no ecclesiastic would perform the ceremony, and returned 
to Europe, after having effected more for the Christians of Palestine 
than any of their former protectors, Gregory again hurled anathemas 
against a prince who had made a treaty w’ith the infidels; hut Frede- 
ric's vigorous exertions soon changed the aspect of affairs ; he reduced 
those who had rebelled during his absence, dispersed the papal and 
Lombard troops, and won absolution by his victories. 

Tranquillity, which endured fifteen years, raised the Latins of 
Palestine to a prosperous condition ; hut a new and more formidable 
enemy, issuing from the deserts of Tartary, subverted the kingdom 
which had been founded at such an expense of blood and treasure. 
The Khorasmian Turks, driven from their native deserts by the Mon- 
gols, threw themselves upon Palestine, stormed Jerusalem, subverted 
the Latin principalities, and the small Turkisli states in Syria. Jeru- 
salem, and the greater part of Palestine, was subsequently annexed to 
the sultany of Egypt. 

Louis IX., of France, commonly called St. Louis, led the ninth 
crusade. Egypt was the scene of his operations; after obtaining some 
important triumphs, he was defeated, made prisoner, and forced to 
purchase his freedom by the payment of a large ransom (a.d. 1250). 
The pope’s inveterate hostility to Frederic was one of the chief causes 
that led to the ruin of this crusade. At the moment that Louis sailed, 
Innocent was preaching a crusade against the emperor in Europe, and 
the Dominicans were stimulating their hearers to rebellion and 
assassination. The lamentable loss of the French army, the captivity 
of the “most Christian king," and the utter ruin of the Latin king- 
dom, in Palestine, failed to shake the obstinacy of the pontiff* It 
seemed even that the death of Frederic redoubled his fiiry, as if his 
prey had^escaped from his hands. “Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be g'lad," was his address to the clergy of Bicily, “ for the 
lighting and the tempest, wherewith God Almighty has so long 
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l&eiiliced yowfv &«a4v) bftVe I^h d&Al%ed, by die death of this man, 
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Untaught by eatamity^^he j^epared for a second crusade j on lus 
•voyage to w flace^^rohieayous, he ^as induced “to steer to Tunis, 
ill the ivifd hope lol iKtptizing,' it» king (a.d. ]270). Instead of a 
poroselyte,* Xiouis found a' tedious siege, and a>*ii|ortal disease. O^ his 
#ealb, the remnant of his army was led back to Europ^ithout making 
any further effort. The fate of Palestine .was for a time delayed by 
the valour of Edward 1., of England, who extorted a three years' 
truce from the Mohammedans. At length, some excesses of the Latins 
provoked the resentment of the Mameluke sultan, Khalil ; he resolved 
to expel them completely from Palestine, and laid siege to theff* last 
stronghold, Acre (a.d. 1291). The city wjis taken after a tedious 
siege, and after its fall, the title of King of Jerusalem, still preserved 
by the Christian princes, became an empty name. 


Section VJII . — The CrusaHe against the Alhigenses, 

It has been already mentioned that the growth of heresy was hegiuning 
to alarm the advocates of papal supremacy in the reign of Alexander 
III., and that a general council had pronounced a solemn decree against 
the Albigenses. But the feudal lords of France and Italy were slow 
in adopting an edict which would have deprived them of their best 
vjissals, and the new opinions, or rather the original - doctrines of 
Christianity, were secretly preached throughout the greater part of 
Europe. It may be conceded to the defenders of the papal system 
that there were some among the preachers of a reformation wiio had 
given too great a scope to their imaginations, and revived many of 
the dangerous errors of the Manichajans and PauHcians. There seems 
no just cause for doubting that a few enthusiasts ascribed the Old 
Testament to the principle of Evil; because, as they asserted, '“‘(lod 
is there described as a homicide, destroying the world by water, Sodom 
and Gomorrah by fire, and the Egyptians by the overflow of the Bed 
Sea." But these were the sentiments of a very small minority; tlic 
bulk of the Albigcnsian reformers protested simply against the doctrine 
of transuhstantiation, the sacraments of confirmation, confession, and 
marriage, the invocation of saints, the worship of images, and the 
temporal power of the prelates. Their moral character was confessed 
by their enemies, but while they acknowledged its external purity, 
they invented the blackest calumnies respecting their secret practices, 
without ever bringing forward a shadow of proof, and consequently 
without incurring the hazard of refutation. The progress »»of reform 
was silent; for the efforts of the paler iuSi or Albigensian teachers, 
were directed rather to forming a moral and pure society within the 
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Ohttroli, tlian to the estaWishmenfc^f a new eect They seemedi aiisioiis 
to hold the same relation to the Homish estahlishment that John 
Weelcy designed the Methodists to keep towards the Church of 
Hugland. Their labours generated an independence of spirit and 
freedom of judgment which would probably have led to an open reroll;, 
had ^ot Innocent 111. discerned the danger to which the papal system 
was exposed, and resolved to crush freedom of thought before its 
exercise would subvert bis despotism. 

Innocent’s first step was to enlist cupidity and self-interest on his 
side ; he abandoned to the bardhs tbe confiscated properties of heretics, 
and ordered that the enemies of the Ohurcb should be for ever l)anished 
from the lauds of which they were deprived. He then sent commis- 
sionors into the south of France, to examine and punish those suspected 
of entertaining heretical opinions, and thus laid the first foundation of 
the Iinjuisition. The arrogance and violence of these papal emissaries 
disgusted every class of society; finding that their persecutions w'ere 
unpopular, they resolved to support their power by force of arms, and 
they were not long in discovering the materials of an army. 

Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, w'as engaged in war with some 
of the neighbouring barons, and Peter de Castelnau, the papal legate, 
oHered to act as mediator. He went to the barons and obtained from 
them a promise that, if Raymond would consent to their demands, 
the}’^ would employ all the forces they had assembled to extirpate 
heresy. Castelnau drew up a treaty on these conditions, and ofiered 
it to Raymond for his signature. ’I'he Count was naturally reluctant 
to purchase the slaughter of his best subjects, by tbe sacrifice of his 
dominions, and the admission of a hostile army into his states. Ho 
peremptorily refused his consent, upon which Castelnau excommuni- 
cated Raymond, placed his dominions under an interdict, and wrote to 
tht pope for a confirmation of the sentence. 

Innocent III. confirmed the legate’s sentence, and began to preach 
a ciusade; but his violence transcended all bounds, when he learned 
thai Castelnau had been slain by a gentleman of Toulouse whom he 
had personally insulted (a.d. 1208). Though Rtiymond appears to 
liave had no share in this murder, it was against him that the papal 
vengeance was principally directed: he was excommunicated, his sub- 
jects absolved from their oath of allegiance, and the French king was 
invited to despoil bira of his estates. 

Philip Augustus was loo busily engaged in wars with the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany to turn his attention to the 
extirp.ition of heresy; but he permitted a crusade against the Albigenses 
to bo preached throughout his dominions, and the monks of Oiteaux 
became the chief missionaries of this unholy w'ar; they promised the 
pmdon of all sins committed from the day of birth to death, to those 
who fell in the war, unlimited indulgence, the protection of the 
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CHiiiK^ and a hs^t share of if oil to fdl who sorrived. Whilst the 
monks were enlisting ferocious hands of wretches, who believed that 
they might expiate toeir former crimes by the perpetration of fresh 
atrocities, Innocent was preparing a new mission to Languedoc, whose 
savage brutalities exceeded even those of the crusaders. A new mo- 
nastic order was instituted, at the head of which was placed a 
Spaniard named St. Dominic, whose special object was to extirpate 
heresy, by preaching against the doctrines of those who dissented from 
the Church, and punishing with death those who could not be con- 
vinced by argument. This institution, too well known by the dreaded 
name of the Inquisition, appears to have been originally planned by 
the bishop of Toulouse, who introduced it into his diocese about seven 
years before it was formally sanctioned by Pope Innocent at the 
council of Lateran. 

Raymond VI., and his nephew Raymond Roger, viscount of Albi, 
alarmed at the approaching danger, presented themselves before the 
papal legate, Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, to avert the coming storm by 
explanations and submissions. They protested that they had never 
sanctioned heresy, and that they had no share in the murder of Caa- 
telnau. The severity with which they were treated by the legate, 
convinced the young viscount that nothing was to be hoped from 
n^otialion, and be returned to his states, resolved to defend himself 
to the last extremity: the count of Toulouse showed less fortitude; he 
promised to submit to any conditions which the pope would impose. 

Raymond’s ambassadors were received by the pope with apparent 
indulgence; but the terms on which absolution were offered to the 
count could scarcely have been more severe. He was required to make 
common cause w-ith the crusaders, to aid them in the extirpation of 
heretics, — that is, his own subjects, — and to give up seven of his best 
castles as a pledge of his intentions. Innocent declared that, if Ray- 
mond performed these conditions, he would not only be absolved, but 
taken into special favour; yet, at the very same moment, the pope 
■was inflexibly resolved on the count’s destruction, as appears by the 
following extract from a letter addressed by Innocent to the abbot of 
Citeaux. 

“We advise you, according to the precepts of the apostle Paul, to 
use cunning in your dealings with the count, which, in the present 
case, should rather be deemed prudence. It is expedient to attack 
those separately who have broken the unity of the Church ; to spare 
the count of Toulouse for a season, treating him with wise dissimu- 
lation, in order that the other heretics may be more easily destroyed, 
and that we may crush him at our leisure when he stands alone.” 

It is remarkable that when the Roman pontiffs, especially Gregory 
VII. and Innocent HI,, had any pernicious design to recommend, they 
were lavish in their appeals to Scripture, as if they had studied the 
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Bible iwerely to find an excuse for sacrilege. It has been truly said by 
England's bard, — 

The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the core. 

Ill the spring of the year 1209, all the fanatics who had taken arms 
at the preaching of the monks of Citeaux, began to assemble on the 
borders of Languedoc; the land was spread in beauty before them, ere 
long it was to be a howling wilderness, Raymond VI. sank into 
abject cowardice; he yielded up his castles, he promised implicit 
submission to the legate, he even allowed himself to be publicly beaten 
with rods before the altar, as a penance for his errors. As a reward 
for his humiliation, he was permitted to servo in the ranks of the 
crusaders, and to act as their guide in the war against his nephew. 

Raymond Roger showed a bolder spirit; finding the papal legate 
implacable, he summoned his barons together, and having stated all 
his exertions to preserve peace, made a stirring appeal to their gene- 
rosity and their patriotism. All resolved on an obstinate defence; 
even those who adhered to the Church of Rome justly dreaded the 
excesses of a fanatical horde eager to shed blood, and gratify a rufliaii 
thirst for jdunder. The crusaders advanced: some castles and fortified 
towns were abandoned to them; others not subject to the imputa- 
tion of heresy were allowed to ransom themselves; VilJemur was 
burned, and Chasseiieuil, after a vigorous defence, capitulated. The 
garrison was permitted to retire, hut all the inhabitants suspected of 
heresy, male and female, were committed to the flames amid the 
ferocious shouts of the conquerors, and their property abandoned to 
the soldiery. 

Beziers was the next object of attack; the citizens resolved to 
make a vigorous resistance, hut they were routed in a sally by the 
advanced guard of the crusaders, and so vigorously pursued, that the 
conquerors and conquered entered the gates together, The leaders, 
before taking advantage of their unexpected success, asked the abbot 
of Citeaux how they should distinguish Catholics from heretics; the 
legate’s memorable answer was, “ Kill all: God will distinguish those 
who belong to himself.” His words -were too well obeyed; every 
inhabitant of Beziers was mthlessly massacred, and when the town 
was thus one immense slaughter-house, it was fired, that its ruins and 
ashes might become the monument of papal vengeance. 

Carcasonne was now the last stronghold of Raymond Roger, and 
it was gallantly defended by the young viscount. Simon de IHonttbrt, 
the leader of the crusaders, found himself foiled by a mere youth, ami 
was detained for eight days before he could master the suburbs and 
invest the town. 
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'Peter II., king of Arragon, whom the viscount of Albi and 
Bessiere recognised as his suzerain, took advantage of this delay to 
interfere in behalf of the young lord, who was his nephew as well as 
his vassal. The legate, unwilling to offend so powerful a sovereign, 
accepted his mediation, but when asked what terms would be grantetl 
to the besieged, he required that two-thirds of Carcasonne should be 
given up to plunder. Raymond Roger spurned such conditions ; Peter 
applauded his courage, and personally addressed the garrison. “You 
know the Ixite that waits you; make a bold defence, for that is the 
best means of finally obtaining favourable terms.” The prudence of 
this advice was proved by the legate’s consenting to a capitulation; 
but when the viscount, trusting to the faitii of tlic treaty, presented 
himself in the camp of the crusaders, he was treacherously arrested, 
and thrown, with his attendants, into prison. Warned by the fate of 
their leader, the citizens of Carcasonne evacuated the town during 
the night, but some of the fugitives were overtaken by the cavalry of 
the crusaders; the legate selected a supply of victims from his pri- 
soners; four hundred of them were burned alive, and about fifty 
■were hanged. 

It seemed that the object of the crusade was obtained ; the count 
of Toulouse had submitted to every condition, however humiliating; 
the viscount of Narbonne abandoned every notion of resistance; and 
the gallant lord of Beziers was a prisoner. The crusaders, too, began 
to grow weary of the war; the French lords were ashamed of the 
cruelties they had sanctioned, and the faith they had violated; the 
knights and common soldiers, having completed the term of their 
service, were anxious to revisit their homes. But the legate, Arnold, 
was still unsatisfied; he summoned a council of the crusaders, and 
tried to induce them to remain, in order that they might protect thoic 
conquests of Beziers and Carcasonne, the investiture of which he 
conferred on Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. But the greater 
part of the French nobles refused to remain longer, and Montfort had 
to defend his new acquisitions with the vassals from his own estates. 
The gallant Raymond Roger was detained a close prisoner in his own 
baronial hall at Carcasonne, where he soon died, the victim of a 
dysentery, produced by grief, or, as was generally suspected, by poison. 

The armies of the crusaders withdrew; they left a desert, and 
called it peace ; but the sufferings of the Albigenses were not ex- 
hausted; the monks of the Inquisition, attended by trains of execu- 
tioners, went at their will through the land, torturing and butchering 
all who were suspected of heresy. Nor were the monks of Citeaux 
idle ; they had found honour and profit in preaching a crusade, and 
they were not disposed to relinquish the lucrative employment. Thus 
a new crusade was preached when there was no enemy to combat, and 
new hordes of fanatics were poured into Languedoc. They forced their 
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dbiefs to renow the war, that the eioertions of those who by 

preaching extermination should not be lost, and that the bigotry of 
those who hoped to purchase their salvation by murder should not 
remain ungratihed. 

Strengthened by these reinforcements, Simon de Moutfort threw off 
the mask of moderation, and declared war against the unfortunate 
count of Toulouse. Baymond was once more excommunicated, and 
his dominions placed under an interdict. But the earl of Leicester 
soon found that he had been premature in his hostilities ; the king of 
Arragon refused to receive his homage for the viscounties of Beziers 
and Carcasonne, declaring that he would support the claims of the 
legitimate heir, Raymond Trencanel, the only son of the unfortunate 
Bayiuond Roger, a child about two years old, who was safe under the 
guardianship of the count de Foix. A dangerous insurrection was 
raised in the states so recently assigned to Montfort; and out of the 
two hundred towns and castles that had been granted to him, eight 
alone remained in his possession. 

The count of Toulouse was too much afraid of ecclesiastical 
vengeance to defend himself by arms; he sought the protection of the 
king of France, and he went in person to Rome to implore absolution. 
Innocent promised him pardon on condition of his clearing himself 
from the charge of heresy and of partieijmtion in the murder of 
Castelnau ; but when he presented himself before the council, he 
found that his judges had been gained over by his inexorable enemy, 
the abbot of Citeaux, and instead of being permitted to enter on his 
defence, he was overwhelmed by a series of new and unexpected 
charges. His remonstrances were neglected, his tears afforded theme 
for mockery and insult, and the sentence of excommunication was 
formally ratified. 

In the mean time the crusaders, under Simon de Montfort, pursued 
their career of extermination ; those whom the sword spared fell by 
the hands of the executioner ; and the ministers of a God of peace 
were found more cruel and vindictive than a licentious soldiery. Even 
the king of Arragon became alarmed, and sought to secure the friend- 
ship of the papal favourite, by affiancing his infant son to a daughter 
of l)e Montfort. The monarch probably expected that, by this con- 
cession, he would obtain more favourable terms for Raymond, and he 
accompanied the count to Arles, where a provinci^ council WfW 
assembled. The terms of peace fixed by the legate were so extrava- 
gant, not to say absurd, that even Raymond rejected them, and 
secretly withdrew from the city in company with the king of Arragon. 
Once more the count was excommunicated, pronounced an enemy of 
the Church and an apostate from the faith, and declared to have Ibf* 
feitod his title and estates. 

^ The war was now resumed with fresh vigour ; after a long siege, 
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Be Mpntfori; took the strong castle of Laraur by assault, hanged its 
hrave governor, the lord of Montreal, and massacred the entire 
garrison. “ The lady of the castle," says the Romish historian, “ who 
was an execrable heretic, was by the earl’s orders thrown into a well, 
and stones heaped over her: afterwards, the pilgrims collected the 
numberless heretics that were in the fortress, and burned them alive 
with great joy." 

The same cruelties were perpetrated at every other place through 
which the crusaders passed; and the friends of the victims took 
revenge, by intercepting convoys, and murdering stragglers. It was 
not until he had received a large reinforcement of pilgrims from 
Germany, that the earl of Leicester ventured to lay siege to Toulouse. 
Raymond, in this extremity, displayed a vigour and courage, which, if 
he had manifested in the earlier part of the war, would probably have 
saved his country from ruin. He made so vigorous a defence, that 
the crusaders were forced to raise the siege, and retire with some 
precipitation. 

The friendship between the monks of Citeaux and the crusaders 
soon began to be interrupted by the ambition of the former. Under 
pretence of reforming the ecclesiastical condition of Languedoc, they 
expelled the principal prelates, and seized for themselves the richest 
sees and benefices. The legate, Arnold, took for his share the arch- 
bishopric of Narbonne, after which he abandoned Montfort, and went 
to lead a new crusade against the Moors in Spain. Innocent III. 
himself paused for a moment in his career of vengeance, and, at the 
instance of the king of Arragon, promised Raymond the benefit of a 
fair trial. But it is easier to rouse than to allay the spirit of finati- 
cism ; disobeyed by his legates, and reproached by the crusaders, the 
pope was compelled to retrace his steps, and abandon Raymond to the 
fury of his enemies. 

The king of Arragon came to the aid of his unfortunate relative, 
and encountered the formidable array of the crusaders at IVluret ; but 
he was slain in the beginning of the battle ; the Spanish chivalry, dis- 
heartened by his fall, took to flight ; and the infantry of Toulouse, 
thus forsaken, could offer no effective resistance. Trampled down 
by the pilgrira-knights, the citizens of Toulouse, who followed their 
fioveieign to the field, were either cut to pieces, or drowned in the 
waters of the Garonne. 

Philip Augustus had triumphed over his enemies, the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany, just when the victory of Muret 
seems to have confirmed the power of Be Montfort. But the am- 
bitious adventurer derived little profit from his success, for the court 
of Rome began to dread the power of its creature (a.0. 121.5). His 
influence with the papal legates and the prelates who had directed 
the crusade, was, however, still very great, and he, procured from the 
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council of Montpellier the investiture of Toulouse and all the con* 
quests made by “ the Chi'istian pilgrims." Philip Augustus was by no 
means disposed to acquiesce in this arrangement; he sent his son 
Louis with a numerous army into the south of France, under pretence 
of joining in the crusade, but really to watch the proceedings of Do 
Montfort, Louis subsequently returned to accept the proffered crown 
of England, and the quarrel in which this proceeding involved him 
with the pope diverted his attention from Languedoc. 

Arnold of Citeaux, having returned from his Spanish crusade, took 
possession of his archbishopric of Narbonne, where he began to exer- 
cise the rights of a sovereign prince. Simon de Montfort, who had 
taken the title of duke of Narbonne in addition to that of count 
of Ti'tdousc, denied that his old companion in aims had a right to 
temporal jurisdiction ; he entered the city by force, and erected his 
ducal standard. Arnold fulminated an excommunication against Do 
Montfort, and placed the city under an interdict whilst he remained in 
it ; he found, liowcver, to his great surprise and vexation, that these 
w^eapoiis were contemned by the formidable champion of the Church. 
But a more vigorous enemy appeared in the person of Raymond VII., 
son of the count of Toulouse, who in conjuction with his father 
made a vigorous effort to recover the ancient inheritance of liis race. 
Simon do Montfort, contrary to his own better judgment, was induced 
by Foulke, bishop of Toulouse, to treat the citizens witli treacherous 
cruelty for showing some symptoms of affection to their ancient lord ; 
the consequence was, that they took advantage of his absence to invite 
Raymond to resume his power; and on the 13th of September, 1217, 
the count was publicly received into his ancient capital amid universal 
acclamations. 

Simon, by the aid of the papal legate and the clergy, was able to 
collect a large army, but the bravest of the crusaders had either fallen 
in the preceding wars, or returacd disgusted to their homes. Every one 
now knew that heresy was extinguished in Languedoc, and that the 
war was maintained only to gratify private revenge and individual 
ambition. De Montfort laid siege to Toulouse, but he was slain in a 
sally of the inhabitants, and his son Almeric, after a vain effort to 
revenge his death, retired to Carcasonne. 

Tlio Albigeusian war was not ended by the death of its great loadec*. 
Almeric de Montfort sold his claims over Languedoc to Louis VIII., 
king of France ; and though this prince died in the attempt to gain 
possession of Toulouse, the war was so vigorously supported by the 
queen -regent, Blanche, that Raymond VII. submitted to his enemies, 
and his dominions were united to the Crown of Fmnce (a.d. 

The Inquisition was immediately established in these unhappy coun- 
tries, which have never since recovered completely from the calamities* 
inffieted upon them by the ministers of papal vengeance. 
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Section IX. — Consequences of the Crusades, 

Though the popes did not succeed in establishing their supremacy 
over the Eastern churches, as they seem to have expected, yet they 
derived very important advantages from the wars of the crusaders. 
Not the least of these was the general recognition of their right to 
interfere in the internal management of states; they compelled 
emperors and kings to assume the cross ; they levied taxes at their 
discretion on the clergy throughout Christendom for the support of 
these wars ; they took under their immediate protection the persons 
and properties of those who enlisted, and granted privileges to the 
adventurous warriors, which it would have been deemed impiety to 
contravene. Those who joined in these wars, frequently bequeathed 
their estates to the Church, in the not improbable case of their death 
without heirs ; those whom cowardice or policy detained at home, 
atoned for their absence by founding ecclesiastical endowments. The 
popes, willing to improve these advantages, preached new crusades for 
the north and w'cst of Europe; warriors were invited to attack the 
JMoors of Spain, the emperors and kings who displeased the pope, the 
pagan nations which surrounded the Baltic, and the Hussite heretics. 

"While the papal power increased, that of inonarchs declined ; in 
Germany, the liohenstauffen gradually lost all influence ; in England 
the barons extorted a charter from John, and the Hungarian chiefs 
placed similar restrictions on their sovereign. Peculiar circumstances 
led to a contmry result in France ; many of the great feudatories 
having fallen in a distant land, the monarchs were enabled to extend 
their prerogatives, while their domains were increased by seizing the 
properties of those who died without feudal heiis, or of those who 
were suspected of heretical opinions. The Christian kings of Spain 
and northern Europe derived also some profit from the fanaticism of 
the age, being aided by troops of warlike adventurers, in extending 
their dominions at the expense of their Mohammedan and pagan 
neighbours. 

Chivalry, though older than the crusades, derived its chief influence 
and strength from these wars. Tlie use of siumamcs, coats of arras, 
and distinctive banners, became necessary in armies composed of men 
differing in language, habits, and feelings, collected at hazard from 
every Christian kingdom. Tournaments were the natural result of 
pride and courage, in warriors naturally jealous of each others fame, 
while the institution of the military orders invested knighthood with a 
mysterious religious sanction. The first of these W’as the order of the 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, known subsequently 
as the Knights of Malta. They w’cre formed into a confraternity by 
Pope Paschal (a.d. 1 1 14), but their order w as greatly enlarged by Pope 
Calixtus. They bore an octagonal w'hite cross on tbeir black robes. 
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and were bound to wage war on infidels, and attend to sick pilgrinii:^ 
After the loss of the Holy Land, they removed successively to Oyjwnt,' 
Bhodes, and Malta. Their order held Malta until a.d. 
they were deprived of their last possession by Napoleon, f;’ 

The Knights Templars, distinguished by the red cross, were insti'- 
tutcd soon after the Hospitallers. Their original duty was to keep the 
roads free for the pilgrims that visited the Holy Sepulchre, but as tlutk 
numbers increased, they became the great bulwark of the Chri#fia!h 
kingdom of Palestine, and the possessors of rich endowments in every 
part of western Europe^ At length their wealth excited the cupidity 
of monarchs; they were overwhelmed by a mass of forged accusations; 
many of the noblest knights were put to death by torture, and the 
order wholly abolished at the council of Vienne (a.d. 1312). 

The Teutonic order W'as originally a confraternity of GerfoiB^ 
knights, formed during the siege of Acre, for the relief of the sick and 
wounded. It was formally instituted by Pope Celestin III. (a.O. 
1192), and a code of regulations prescribed for its direction. Their 
ensign was a black cross, on a white robe. They subdued the kingdom 
of Prussia (A.n. 1230), of which they held possession until the pro- 
flg'ess of the Reformation gave that country to a protestant prince 
^A.D. 1525). The last great order was that of St, Lazarus, instituted 
originally for superintending the treatment of leprosy, a loathsome 
disease which the crusaders introduced into Europe. If soon became 
military, like the preceding, hut never rose to similar eminence. 

The Italian maritime states supplied the crusaders with transports, 
and conveyed to them provision and the munitions of war. This 
traffic led to a rapid increase in the commerce and navigation of the 
Mediterranean ; a taste for spices and other articles of Oriental luxury 
was gradually diffused throughout Europe, and trading depdts Were 
formed by Venice, Genoa, and other Italian powers on the shores of 
the Levant, and the coasts of the Greek empire. Several French towns 
imitated this example, and in the remote north an association was 
formed for the protection and extension of commerce, between the 
cities of Luheck and Hamburgh (a.i). 1241), which laid the foundation 
of the Hanseatic league. The progress of industry, the encouragement 
whioh sovereigns found it their interest to grant to trade, and their 
anxiety to check the arrogance and rapacity of their feudal vassals, !e|d 
to a great change in most European countries, the establishment of 
municipal institutions. 

Before this period, the inhabitants of towms were as much serfs 
vassals to their feudal superiors, as the peasantry. The counti^ OJf 
governors of cities, having rendered their power hereditaiy, soon male 
it despotic. Ihey used their power cruelly, and drove the citixenn 

'4^ H 

* The Tempi® in L^dou Iwlongpd to the | a splendid preceptory in ClejdkeiiwellSf ^ 
Jcmght»; the Hix^itallers possessed ' which is still standing 
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at length to form associations for mutual defence. In Italy, the 
maritime cities erected themselves into republics, and their example 
iiiras' followed by the cities of Lombardy, during the wars between 
the popes and the Emperor Henry IV, The French communes owed 
their civil liberty to both the policy and the want of Louis the Fat 
(a.i>. 1108). He sold to his subjects the right of self-government, his 
example was followed by most of his powerful vassals, and in a very 
short time there were few cities which did not possess charters of 
incorporation. In England, the cities and boroughs were not only 
protected by the sovereigns against the baron«, but their deputies were 
invited to take a share in the national councils (a.i>. 1266), an example 
subseqtiently imitated in France and Germany. 

The royal authority gained considerably by the extension of muni* 
cipal freedom. It checked the plundering habits which were naturally 
formed by the private wars of the barons, and it placed a restraint on, 
the ambition of the nobles, who could no longer usurp privileges with 
impunity. The cities and towns saw that the sovereign was the person 
most interested in protecting their growing freedom, and they there- 
fore gladly gave him their support in his struggles with the aristocracy 
and the clergy. The emancipation of the serfs was a consequence of 
municipal freedom. The free cities granted protection to all who 
sought shelter within their walls, and the nobles saw that they must 
either ameliorate the condition of their vassals, or witness the depopu- 
lation of their estates. Liberty thus gradually recovered its right; 
civilization consequently began ^ extend its blessings over society, 
and to chase a.\vuy the darkness which ignorance and superstition had 
spread over Europe. 

The imperial house of Hohenstauffen fell from its pride of place 
on the death of the Emperor Frederic II., the great opponent of the 
papacy (a.d. 1250). Ilis son Conrad fell a victim to disease, after a 
brief but troubled reign; and the anarchy which succeeded in Germany, 
is justly named the calamitous period of the groat interregnum. The 
wars between rival princes filled the country with plundering bands ; 
there would have been no security for life or property had not the 
cities combined for mutual defence, founding the confederation of the 
Bhine, and greatly extending the Hanseatic league. The chief feuda- 
tories and great officers of the crown arrogated to themselves the right 
of election^ which had been previously shared by all the German 
princes ; they sought to hestow the sovereignty on princes too feeble to 
resist the progress of their ambition; William of Holland, and an 
English prinoej Eichard, earl of Cornwall, were successively elected 
emperors and enjoyed little more than the title. At length, Rodolpli, 
count of .Hapsburgh, was chosen (a,d. 1273), and showed himself 
frorthy of the crown by his energy in suppressing the predatory wars 
that were waged by his vassals. In the mean time, the popes, in 
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defiance of tlie lights of the HohenstanfFen, had bestowed the kingdom 
of Naples on Charles, duke of Anjou» brother to the king of France. 
That prince hastened to secute his new grant; Manfred, natural son 0^^ 
Frederic II., who acted as regent during the minority of yonipg 
Conradjn, %vas defeated and slain near Benevento; Charles became 
muster of the two Sicilies, wiiere his cruelties soon rendered him 
detested. 

The cruelties of the duke of Anjou, the insolence and exactions <>f 
his followers, and the denial of redress to the injured, led the Italians 
to invite young Conradiu to assert the hereditary claims of his family* 
At the age of sixteen this brave prince entered Italy, where he was 
enthusiastically received. lie pursued his course in spite of papal 
t^xcotiirnunications, and obtained possession of Rome. But the Italians 
w'cre not ahle to compete Avith the French in the field ; when Conradiu 
encountered Charles, his followers broke at the first onset, and he 
remained a prisoner. The duke of Anjou subjected the young prince 
to the mockery of a trial, and commanded him to he executed. On 
the scatfold Conradin behaved with a courage worthy of his cause and 
of his race. He saAV, without a shudder, the head of his cousin, 
Frederic of Austria, struck otf by the executioner; and before he 
cooped to the fatal blow, he threw his glove into the midst of the 
crowd, a gage of defiance and of vengeance. 

Thus fell the last prince of the house of Suahia, which had long 
been the most formidable obstacle to papal usurpation. The triumph 
of the papacy appeared complete : Italy Avas severed from tho German 
empire ; but the peninsula recoverea its independence only to be torn 
in sunder by factions ; the Church did not succeed to the empire, and 
tlic pontitfs found that the spirit of freedom, AA’hich they had themselves 
?mrf ured, w’as a more formidable foe than the sovereigns of Germany, 


Section -Formation and Constitutional History of thO 

Spanish Monarchy. 

For several hundred years after the great Sarace^h invasion in the 
beginning of the eighth centurj^ Spain was broken up into a number 
of small but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
in deadly hostility Avith one another. It w'as inhabited by races 
^lissimilar in their origin, religion, and government, the least important 
of AA’hich has exercised a considerable influence on the character nnd 
institutions of its present inhabitants. By the middle of the\fifi^ntii 
century, the number of states into Avhich the country had 
reduced to four; Castile, Arragon, Navanc, and the 
hin^oni of Gmnada. The last, comprisedj within 
}imi%ja« modern province of that name, was all 
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Ihe Moslents of tbeir once vast pdsseseions in the poninsula. Its con- 
Pirated popnlation gave it a degree of strength altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the exteilt of its territory; and thjB profuse magnificence of 
it« court, which rivalled that of the ancient khaliphs, was supported 
by the labours of a sober industrious people, under whom agriculture 
and several of the mechani»; arts had reached a degree of perfection 
prohahly unequalled in any other part of Europe during the middle 
ages, 

The little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, 
btid often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful 
states. But since their selfish schemes operated as a mutual check 
upon each other, Navarre still continued to maintain her independence 
when all the smaller states had been absorbed in the gradually increa^i- 
ing dominion of Castile and Aragon. This latter kingdom compre-v 
bended the province of that name, together with Catalonia and Valenois^. 
Under its auspicious climate and free political institutions, its inhabi- 
tants displayed an uncommon share of intellectual and moral energy. 
Its long line of coast opened the way to an extensive and flourishing 
commerce; and its enterprising navy indemnified the nation for the 
scantiness of its territory at home by the important foreign conque^ 
of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

The remaining provinces of the peninsula fell to the crown of Castile, 
which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of country from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed, by the magnitude of 
its ten itory, to be entitled to some supremacy over the other states of 
the peninsula; especially as it was there that the old Gothic monarchy 
may be said first to have revived after the great Saracen invasion. 
This claim, indeed, appears to have been recognised at an early period 
of her history. Aragon did homage to Castile for her territory on 
the left bank of the Ebro until the twelfth century ; as did Navarre, 
Portugal, and, at a later period, the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
And when at length the various states of Spain were consolidated into 
one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the capital of the #ew 
empire, and her language the language of the court and of literature. 

The Saracens, reposing under the sunny skies of Andalusia, so 
congetnal with their own, seemed willing to relinquish the sterile 
regions of the north to an enemy whom they despised. But when the 
%mniards, quitting the shelter of their mountains, descended into the 
Open plains of Leon and Castile, they found themselves exposed to the 
predatuty incursions of the Arab cavalry, who, sw'eeping over the face 
jOt* the country, carried off in a single foray the hard-earned produce of 
■a sunameris toil. It was not until they had reached some natural 
; boundary, as the river Douro, that they were enabled, by constructing 
' ^ • jjjg behind this natural fence, to secure their con- 

an effectual resistance to the destructive inroads of 
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ilieif enemies. Their own dissensions were Another cause of their 
tardy prepress. The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins 
nf the ancient monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even a 
fiercer hatred than that with which they viewed the enemies of their 
faith ; a circumstance that more than once brought the nation to the 
brink of ruin. More Christian blood was wasted in these national 
feuds than in all their encounters with the infidel. The soldiers of 
ib'erflan Gon 9 ales, a chieftain of the tenth century, complained that 
their master made them lead the lives of very devils, keeping them in 
the harness day and night, in wars not against the Saracens, but one 
another. 

These ciioumstances so far checked the energies of the Christians, 
that a «'«‘ntury and a half elapsed after the invasion before they had 
•penetrated to the Douro (a.d. 8%50), and nearly thrice that period 
before they had advanced the line of conquest to the Tagus (a.d. 1147 ), 
notwithstanding this portion of the country had been comparatively 
deserted by the Mohammedans. But it was easy to foresee that a 
people living as they did under circumstances favourable to the deve- 
lopment of both physical and moral energy, must ultimately prevail 
C^yer a nation oppressed by despotism, and the effeminate indulgence to 
w'hich it was naturally disposed by a sensual religion, and a voluptuous 
climate. In truth, the early Spaniard was urged by every motive 
which can give energy to human purpose. Pent up in his barren 
mountains, he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of 
his ancestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holy places polluted by 
abominable rites, and the crescent glittering on the domes which were 
once consecrated by the venerable symbol of bis faith. His cause 
became the cause of Heaven. The Church published her bulls of 
crusade, offering liberal indulgences to those who served, and paradise 
to those who fell in the battle against the infidel. The ancient Cas- 
tilian was remarkable for his independent resistance to papal encroach- 
ment, but the peculiarity of his situation subjected him in an micom- 
m<m degree to ecclesiastical influence at home. Priests mingled in the 
council and the aimp, and, arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, not 
unfrequently led the armies to battle. Miracles were received by the 
ipredttlous Spaniards almost as ordinary occurrences, so frequent were 
the announcements of their repetition. The violated tombs of the 
saints were said to have sent forth thunders and lightningsto consume 
the. invaders; and when the Christians fainted in the fight, the appari- 
tia|i of their patron St. James, mounted on a milk-white steed, and 
bec^dug aloft the banner of the cross, was averred to have been seen 
hoyering in the air to rally their broken squadrons and lead them on 
fo ymtory. Thus the Spaniard looked upon himself as in a peculiar 
mannter the care of Providence. For him the laws of nature wc^re 
suspi^de^^ He woi a soldier of the cross, fighting not only fr® hw 
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icountry but for Christendom. Indeed, volunteers from the remotest 
parts of Christian i^rope eagerly thronged to serve under his banner, 
oUnd, the cause of religion was debated with the same ardour in Spain 
^iks^^n the plains of Palestine. 

^To the extraordinary position in which the nation was placed may 
'|>e referred the liberal forms of its political institutions, as well as a 
more eirly development of them than took place in other countries of 
^Europe. From the exposure of the Castilian towns to the predatory 
ineUfsions of the Arabs, it becaide necessary, not only that they should 
lie strongly fortified, but that every citizen should be trained to bear 
arms in their defence. An immense increase of consequence was 
given to the burgesses, who thus constituted the most effective part of 
“the national militia. To this circumstance, as well as to the policy of 
inviting the settlement of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
privileges to the inhabitants, iii o be imputed the early date, as well 
as the liberal character of the charters of community in Castile and 
lieon. These, although varying a good deal in their details, generally 
conceded to the citizens the right of electing their own magistrates for 
the regulation of municipal affairs. Judges were appointed by this 
body ifor the administration of civil and criminal law', subject to an 
appeal to the royal tribunal. No person could be affected in life or 
property except by a decision of this municipal court; and no cause, 
while pending before it, could be evoked thence into the superior 
tribunal. In order to secure the barriers of justice more effectually 
against the violence of power, so often superior to law in an imperfect 
state of society, it was provided in many of the charters that no nobles 
should be permitted to acquire real property within the limits of the 
municipality ; that no fortress or palace should be erected by them there ; 
that such as might reside within the territory of a chartered city or 
borough should be subject to its jurisdiction ; and that any violence 
offered by the feudal lords to its inhabitants might be resisted with 
impunity. Ample and inalienable funds were provided for the mainte- 
mmee of the municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently many towns 
and villages, was annexed to each city, with the right of jurisdiction over it. 
An officer was appointed by the crown to reside within each municipality, 
whose province it was to superintend the collection of the annual and 
fixed tribute paid in lieu of arbitrary taxes, to maintain public order, 
and to be associated with the magistrates of each city in the command 
of the forces it was bound to contribute towards the national defence. 
Thus, while the inhabitants of the great towns in other parts of 
.Burop)^ were languishing in feudal servitude, the Castilian corporations, 
liriagi und«r the protection their own laws and magistrates in time 

of w'ar, were 
of freemen. 
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,of peatcei and' commanded by their own ofiicers in time 
in full enjdynttsnt.of all the essential rights and privileges 
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It ie tfue that they were often convulsed by intestine feuds ; that 
the laws were often loosely administered by inoonipetent judges; and 
that the exercise of so many important privileges of independent 
States, inspired them with feelings of independence which led to mutual 
rivalry, and sometimes to open collision. But with all tliis, long after 
similar inmiunities in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for 
example, had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust of 
power, those of the Castilian cities not only remained unimpaired, but 
seemed to acquire additional stabiiity*^with age. This circumstance is 
chiefly attributable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, 
until the voice of liberty was stifled by the military despotism of the 
house of Austria, was ever ready to interpose its protecting arm in 
defencr of constitutional rights. 

Tile earlient instance on record of popular representation in Castile, 
occurred at Buigos in 1169; nearly a century antecedent to the first 
convocation of the English house of Commons, in the celebrated 
Leicester parliament. Each city had but one vote whatever might 
be the number of its representatives. A much greater irregularity 
in. the number of cities required to send deputies to the Cortes on 
different occasions prevailed in Castile than ever existed in England ; 
though previous to the fifteenth century, this does not seem to have 
proceeded from any design to infringe on the liberties of the people. 
The nomination of the deputies was originally vested in the householders 
at large, but was afterwards confined to the municipalities ; a most 
mischievous alteration which subjected their election eventually to the 
corrupt influence of the crown. They assembled in the same chamber 
with the higher orders of the nobility and clergy; but on questions of 
importance retired to deliberate by themselves. After the transaction 
of other business, their own petitions were presented to the sovereign ; 
and his assent gave them the validity of laws. The Castilian commons, 
by neglecting to make their money grants dependent on corresponding 
concessions from the crown, relinquished that powerful check on its 
operations so beneficially exerted in the British parliament, but in 
Tain contended for even there until a period much later than that now 
under consideration. Whatever may have been the right of the 
nobility and clergy to attend the Cortes, their sanction was not deemed 
essential to the validity of legislative acts; for their presence was not 
even required in many assemblies of the nation which occurred in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The extraordinary pow'er thus 
committed to the Commons was, on the whole, unfavourable to their 
Hborties. It deprived them of the sympathy and co-operation of the 
great orders of the state, whose authority alone could have enabled 
them to withstand the enactments of arbitraiy power, and who in fiict 
did eventually desert them in their utmost need. 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular branch of the 
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Castilian OorteSy yerjr soon after its admission into that body, assumed 
functions and exercised a degree of power superior to that enjoyed by 
the Commons in other European legislatures. It was soon recognized 
as a principle of the constitution, that no tax should be imposed 
without the consent of the representatives of the people; and an 
express enactment to this effect was suffered to remain on the statute- 
book, after it had become a dead letter, as if to remind the nation of 
the liberties it had lost. The Commons showed a wdse solicitude in 
regard to the mode of collecting the public revenue, often more 
onerous to the subject than the tax itself. They watched carefully 
OTer its appropriation to its destined uses; they restrained a too 
prodigal expenditure, and more than once ventured to regulate the 
economy of the royal household. A vigilant eye was kept on the 
conduct of public officers, as well as on the right administration of 
justice, and commissions wore appointed by the Cortes to inquire into 
any suspected abuses of judicial authority. They entered into nego- 
tiations for alliances with foreign powers, and by determining the 
amount o^* supplies for the maintenance of troops in time of war, 
preserved a salutary chock over military operations. The nomination 
of regencies was subject to their approbation, and they defined the 
nature of the authority to be entrusted to them. Their consent was 
esteemed indispensable to the validity of a title to the crown; and this 
prerogative, or at least the shadow of it, long continued to survive the 
wreck of their ancient liberties. Finally, they more than once set aside 
the testamentary provisions of the sovereign in regard to the succession. 

It would be improper to pass by without notice an anomalous 
institution peculiar to Castile, which sought to secure fhe public 
tranquillity by means which were themselves scarcely compatible with 
civil subordination. This was the celebrated Hermandad^ or “ Holy 
Brotherhood,” which was designed as a substitute for a regularly 
organized police. It consisted of a confederation of the principal 
cities, bound together by solemn league and covenant for the defence 
of their liberty in seasons of civil anarchy. Its affairs were conducted 
by deputies, ^vho assembled at stated intervals for the purpose, trans- 
acting their business under a common seal, enacting laws which they 
were careful to transmit to tlie nobles and the sovereign, and enforcing 
their measures by an armed body of dependants. This wild kind of 
justice, so characteristic of an unsettled state of society, repeatedly 
received the legislative sanction; and however formidable such a 
popular engine may have appeared to the eye of a monarch, he was 
often led to countenance it by a sense of his own impotence, as weU 
as of the overweening power of the nobles, against whom it was 
principally directed. Hence these associations, though the epithet may 
seem somewhat overstrained, have received the appellation of “ Cortes 
Extraordinafy." 
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With these immunities the cities of Castile attained a degree of 
opulence and splendour unriralled, unless in Italy, during the middle 
ages. At a very early period indeed their contact with the Arabs had 
iamiliarized them with a better system of agriculture and a dexterity 
in the mechanic arts unknown in other parts of Christendom. On 
the occupation of a conquered town we find it distributed into quar- 
ters or districts, appropriated to the several crafts, whose members 
were incorporated into guilds, under the regulation of magistrates and 
bye-laws of their own appointment. Instead of the unworthy dis- 
repute into w'hich the more humble occupations have since fallen in 
Spain, they were fostered by a liberal patronage, and their professors 
in some instances elevated to the rank of knighthood. The excellent 
breed of sheep which early became the object of legislative solicitude 
furnished them with an important staple; which, together w'ith the 
simpler manufactures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed 
the materials of a profitable commerce. Augmentation of wealth 
brought with it the usual appetite for expensive pleasures; but the 
surplus of riches was frequently expended in useful public works. 

The nobles, though possessed of immense estates and great political 
privileges, did not consume their fortunes or their energies in a life of 
effeminate luxury. From their earliest boyhood they were accustomed 
to serve in the mnks against the infidel, and their whole subsequent 
lives were occupied either with war, or those martial exercises which 
reflect the image of it. Looking back with pride to their ancient 
Gothic descent, and to those times when they had stood forward as 
the peers, the electors of their sovereign, they would ill brook the 
slightest indignity at his hand. With these haughty feelings and 
martial habits, it may readily be conceived that they would not sufler 
the anarchical privileges of the constitution, which seemed to concede 
an almost unlimited licence to rebellion, to remain a dead letter. 
Accordingly we find them perpetually convulsing the kingdom with 
their schemes of selfish aggrandisement. The petitions of the Com- 
mons are filled with remonstrances on their various oppressions, and 
the evils resulting from their long desolating feuds. So that notwith- 
standing the liberal forms of its constitution, there was probably no 
country in Europe, during the middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the 
vices of intestine anarchy as Castile. These were still further 
aggravated by the improvident donations of the monarchs to the 
aristocracy, in the vain hope of conciliating their attachment, but 
'which swelled their already overgrown power to such a height, that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century, it not only overshadowed that of 
the throne, but threatened to subvert the liberties of the state. 

The overweening self-confidence of the nobles, however, proved 
their^uin. They disdained a co-operation with the lower orders in 
defence of their privileges, when both were assailed by the Austrian 
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dynasty, and relied too unhesitatingly on their power as a body, to 
feel jealous of their exclusion from the national legislature, where 
alone they could make an effectual stand against the usurpations of 
the crown. Spain was jgieculiarly the land of chivalry, and knighthood 
was regarded with espedial favour by the laws of Castile. The respect 
for the fair sex, which had descended from the Visigoths, was mingled 
with the religious enthusiasm which had been kindled during the long 
wars with the infidel. An example of the extravagance to which 
this chivalrous spirit was carried occurs in the fifteenth century, when 
a passage of arms was defended at Ochigo, not far from Compostclla, 
by a Castilian knight named Lenones, and his nine companions, 
against all comers, in the presence of John II. and his court. Its 
object w'as to release the knight from the obligation imposed upon 
him by his mistress of wearing publicly an iron collar round his neck 
every Tliursday. The jousts continued for thirty days, and the cham- 
pions fought without shield or target, with weapons bearing points of 
Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty-seven encounters took place, 
and one hundred and sixty-six lances were broken, when the emprize 
was declared to be fairly achieved. 

The long minorities with which Castile was afflicted, perhaps 
more than any country in Europe, frequently threw the government 
into the hands of the principal nobility, who perverted to their own 
emolument the high powers entrusted to them. They usurped the 
possessions of the crown, and invaded some of its most valuable 
privileges; so that the sovereign’s subsequent life was frequently 
spent in fruitless attempts to recover the losses of his minority. He 
sometimes indeed, in the impotence of other resources, resorted to 
such unliappy expedients as treachery and assassination. A pleasant 
tale is told by the Spanish historians of the more innocent device of 
Henry III. for the recovery of the esUites extorted from the crown by 
the rapacious nobles during liis minority. 

Returning home late one evening, fatigued and half famished, 
from a hunting expedition, he w'as chagrined to find no refreshment 
preptured for him, and still more so to learn from his steward that he 
had neither money nor credit to purchase it. The day’s sport, how- 
ever, fortunately furnished the means of appeasing the royal appetite, 
and while a hasty dinner was being prepared, the steward took 
occasion to contrast the indigent condition of the king wnth that of 
his nobles, who habitually indulged in the most expensive entertain- 
ments, and w'ere that very evening feasting with the archbishop of 
Toledo. The prince, suppressing his Indignation, determined to 
inspect the affair in person, and assuming a disguise, introduced him- 
self privately into the archbishop’s palace, where he witnessed with 
his own eyes the prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with 
costly wines, and the most luxuriant viands. The next day he caused 
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a tumour to be circulated through the court that he had fallen sud- 
denly and dangerously ill. The courtiers, at these tidings, thronged 
to the palace, and when they had all assembled, the king made his 
appearance among them, bearing his naked sword in his hand, and 
with an aspect of unusual severity, seated himself on his throne at 
the upper extremity of the apartment. After an interval of silence 
in the astonished assembly, the monarch, addressing himself to the 
archbishop of Toledo, who was primate of the kingdom, inquired of 
him, “ How many sovereigns he had known in Castile?” The prelate 
answering “Four,” Henry put the same question to the duke of Bene- 
rente, and so on to the other courtiers in succession. None of them, 
however, having answered more than five, “ How is this," said the 
prince, “ that you who are so old, should have known so few; while 
I, young as I am, have beheld more than twenty? Yes,” continued 
he, raising his voice to the astonished multitude, “you are the real 
sovereigns of CaJstile, enjoying all the rights and revenues of royalty, 
while I, stripped of my patrimony, have scarcely wherewithal to 
procure the necessaries of life.” Then giving a concerted signal, his 
guards entered the apartment, followed by the public executioner, and 
bearing with them the implements of death. The dismayed nobles, 
not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to take, fell on their 
knees before the monarch, and besought his forgiveness, promising in 
requital, complete restitution of the fruits of their rapacity. Henry, 
contented with having so cheaply gained his point, allowed himself to 
soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to detain their persons 
as security for their engagement, until such time as the rents, royal 
fortresses, and wliatevcr effects had been filched from the crown, should 
be restored. 

Skotion XI . — Survey of the Constitution of Aragon. 

Araoon was first raised to political importance by its union with 
Catalonia, including the rich country of Barcelona, and the subsequent 
conquest of the kingdom of Valencia. The ancient country of Barcelona 
had reached a higher degree of civilisation than Aragon, and was 
distinguished by institutions even more liberal than those we have 
described in the preceding section as belonging to Castile. It was in 
the maritime cities, scattered along the coasts of the Mediterranean, that 
the seeds of liberty, both in ancient and modern times, were implanted 
and brought to maturity. During the middle ages, when the people of 
Europe generally maintained a toilsome and unfrequent intercourse 
with eacii other, those situated on the margin of this great inland sea 
found an easy mode of communication across the great highway of its 
waters. They mingled in war too, as well as in peace, and this long 
period is filled with their international contests, while the other free 
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cities of Chistendom were wasting themselves in civil feuds and 
degrading domestic broils. In this wide and various collision, their 
moral powers were quickened by constant activity; and more enlarged 
views were formed, with a deeper consciousness of their own strength, 
than conld be obtained by those inhabitants of the interior, who were 
conversant only with a limited range of objects, and subjected to the 
influence of the same dull monotonous circumstances. Among these 
maritime republics, those of Catalonia .were eminently conspicuous. 
By the incorporation of this country therefore with tlie kingdom of 
Aragon, the strength of the latter was greatly augmented. The 
Aragonese princes, well aware of this, liberally fostered the institu- 
tions to which the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed 
themselves of its resources for the aggrandizement of their dominions. 
They paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfect disci- 
pline of which, a body of laws was prepared by Peter IV. in 13.54, 
which was designed to render it invincible. No allusion whatever is 
made in this stern code to the mode ef surrendering to or retreating 
from the enemy. The commander, who declined attacking any force 
not exceeding his own by more than one vessel, was punished with 
death. The Catalan navy disputed the empire of the Miditcrranean 
with the fleets of Pisa, and still more with those of Genoa. AVith its 
aid the Aragonese monarchs achieved successfully the conquest of 
{Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, which they annexed to their 
empire. It penetrated into the farthest regions of the Levant, and a 
Catalan amnaraent conquered Athens, giving to their sovereign the 
classical title of duke of that city. 

But though the dominions of the kings of Aragon were thus cx ■ 
tended abroad, there were no sovereigns in Europe whose authority was 
so limited at home. The national historians refer the origin of their 
government to a written constitution of about the middle of the ninth 
century, fragments of which are still preserved in certain ancient docu- 
ments and chronicles. On the occurrence of a vacancy in the throne 
at this epoch, a monarch was elected by the twelve principal nobles, 
who prescribed a code of laws, to the observance of which he was 
compelled to swear before assuming the sceptre. The import of these 
laws >vas to circumscribe within very narrow limits the authority of 
the sovereignty, distributing the principal functions to a Jusiicia or 
justice ; and these peers were authorized, if the compact should be 
violated by the monarch, to withdraw their allegiance, and in the bold 
language of the ordinance “ to substitute any other ruler in his stead, 
even a pagan if they listed.” The great barons of Aragon were few in 
number, they claimed descent from the twelve electoral peers we have 
described, and they very reluctantly admitted to equality those whom 
tlie favour of the sovereign raised to the peerage. No baron could be 
divested of his fief unless by public sentence of the justice and the 
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Cortes. The nohles filled of right the highest offices in the state; they 
appointed judges in their domains for the cognizance of certain civil 
causes, and they exercised an unlimited criminal jurispdiction over cer* 
tain classes of their vassals. They were excused from taxation except 
in specified cases ; were exempted from all corporal and capital pun- 
ishments; nor could they he imprisoned, though their estates might he 
sequestrated, for debt. But the laws conceded to them privileges of a 
still more dangerous character. They were entitled to defy and pub- 
licly renounce their allegiance to their sovereign, with the whimsical 
privilege in addition, of commending their families and estates to his 
protection, which he was obliged to protect until they were again 
reconciled. The mischievous right of private war was repeatedly 
recog)iised by statute. It was claimed and exercised in its full extent, 
and occarionally with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance 
is recorded by Zurita of a bloody feud between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such inveteracy that the parties bound themselves by 
solemn oath never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist 
every effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a pacification 
between them. 

The commons of Aragon enjoyed higher consideration, and still 
larger civil privileges, than those of Castile. For this they were 
perhaps somewhat indebted to the example of their Catalan neighbours, 
the influence of whose democratic institutions naturally extended to 
other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. The charters of certain cities 
accorded to their inhabitants privileges of nobility, particularly those 
of immunity from taxation ; while the magistrates of others were per- 
mitted to take their seats in the order of the lesser nobles. By a 
statute passed in 1307 it was ordained that the Cortes should assemble 
triennially. The great officers of the crown, whatever might be their 
personal rank, were jealously excluded from their deliberations. The 
session was opened by an address from the king in person, a point of 
which the Aragonese Cortes was always very tenacious ; after which, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, withdrew to their Separate 
apartments. The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in main- 
lining the rights and dignity of the body ; and their intercourse with 
one another and with the king was regulated by the most precise forms 
of parliamentary etiquette. The subjects of deliberation were referred 
to a committee from each order, who, after conferring together, 
reported to their several departments. It was in the power of any 
member to defeat the passage of a bill, by opposing to it bis vHo or 
dissent formally registered to that effect. He might even inteipose 
his negative on the proceedings of the house; and thus put a stop to 
the i«rosecUtibn of all further business during the session. During the 
interval of the sessions of the legislature a committee of two frotn 'each 
department was appointed to preside over public aflairs, particularly 
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itt regard to the revenue and the security of justice ; with authority 
to convoke a Cortes extraordinary, whenever the exigency might 
demand it. 

The Cortes exercised the highest functions, whether of a delibera- 
tive, legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right to be consulted on 
all matters of importance; especially on those of peace or war. No 
law was valid, no tax could be imposed without its consent ; and it 
carefully provided for the application of the revenue to its destined 
uses. It determined the succession to the crown; removed obnoxious 
ministers; reformed the household and domestic expenditure of the 
monnrcli ; and exercised the power in the most unreserved manner of 
withholding supplies, as well as of resisting what it regarded as an 
encro.'ichment on the liberties of the nation. 

The governments of Valencia and Catalonia were administered 
independent of each other long after they had been consolidated into 
one monarchy, but they bore a very near resemblance to the constitu- 
tion of Aragon. The city of Barcelona, which originally gave its name 
to the county of which it was the capital, was distinguished from a 
very early period by ample municipal privileges. Under the Aragonese 
monarchs, Bcircelona had so well profited by the liberal administration 
of its rulers as to have reached a degree of prosperity rivalling that of 
any of the Italian republics. She divided with them the lucrative 
commerce with Alexaudriii, and her port, thronged with foreigners 
from every nation, became a principal emporium in the Mediterranean 
for the spices, drugs, perfumes, and other rich commodities of the East, 
whence they were diffused over the interior of Spain, and the European 
eputinent. Her consuls and her commercial factories were established 
in every considerable port in the Mediterranean and in the north of 
Europe. The natural products of her soil, and her various domestic 
fabrics, supplied her with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was 
imported by the merchants of this city in. considerable quantities from 
Euglitnd in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there 
manufactured into cloth; an exchange of commodities the reverse of 
that existing between the two countries at the present day. The 
wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona, and the result of the activity 
and enterprise which the merchants of the place exhibited, was evinced 
by the numerous public works in which it set an example to all Europe. 
Strangers who visited Spain in the fourteenth a^d fifteenth centuries, 
expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its commodious private 
edifices^ the cleanliness of its streets and public squares, and on the 
amenity of its gardens and cultivated environs. 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of its muni- 
cipal institutions. The government consisted of a senate or council of 
one hundred, and a body of corregidores or counsellors, vtirying at times 
from four to six in number ; the former entrusted with the legislative. 
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might Tiolate it ; and raised and appropriated jmldic' tnci^y’ for 
construction of useful works, or the encouragemiitnt <lf such comtdsarf 
ciul adventurers as were too hazardous or expensive for indiidduiri 
enterprise. The professors of the different aii% as the trades iwete 
called, organized into guilds or companies, constituted, so many* in^- 
pettdent associations, whose members were eligillle to the ^highest 
municipal offices. And such was the importance attached to othose 
offices, that the nobility in many instances, resigning the privileges of 
their rank, a necessary preliminary, was desirous of being tmrolled 
among the candidates for them. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the burghers 
of Barcelona, and, indeed, of Catalonia in general, which enjoyed 
mow or less of a similar freedom, assumed a haughty independence of 
character, beyond what existed among the same class in other parts of 
^ain ; and this, combined with the martial daring fostered by a life 
of maritime adventure and warfare, made them impatient, not foerely 
of oppression, hut of contradiction on the part of their sovei*eign8, 
who have experienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from 
this part of their dominions than from any other*. Navogiers, the 
Venetian ambassador to Spain early in the sixteenth century, although 
a republican himself, was so struck with what he deemed the insub- 
ordination of the Barcclonians, that he asserts, “ The inhabitants have 
5^0 many privileges that the king scarcely retains any authority ofer 
them; their liberty,'"* he adds, “should rather go by the name of 
licentiousness." One example among many, may given of the 
tenacity with which they adhered to their most inconsiderable 
immunities. 

Ferdinand I., in 1416, being desirous, in consequence of the 
exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the throne, to evade 
the payment of a cer^in tax or subsidy, commonly paid by the kings 
of Aragon to the city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the 
Council, John Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this 


1 Barcelona revolted, and was twice be- 
the royal arm* under John II., 
(Haoe ttndor PhUip IV,, twice under Charles 
IL, and twice under Philip V. On the lust of 
ttieae oocaaiom (a.d. 1714), it held out ogwnst 
cnt^ldiied forces of Franoe and Spain 
tinder Marshal Berwick, and the siege is one 


of the most important oTcnta in the early part 
of^e eighteenth century. The late Icing of 
S^Q, Ferdinand VII., also had occaaion to 
feel Unit the independent spirit of the Catalans 
did not become extinct widi their nneienieon- 
stitation, wid eveiy regency since bis death has 
been taught the same lesson. 
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"irdni measures, if he ever contemplated them, by the reprosen- 

tation'^f hiis ’courtiers, who warned him not to reckon too much on 
tho patience of the people, who bore small affection to his person, 
from ^e little falliliarity with which he had treated them, in compa- 
rison >fith their preceding monarchs, and who were already in arms 
to protect their magistrate. In consequence of these suggestions, 
i^erdiilfhnd deemed it prudent to release the councillor, and withdrew 
abruptly from the city on the ensuing day, disgusted at the ill-success 
of his enterprise. 

Such, in the earlier stages of Spanish history, were the free con- 
stitutions of Castile and Aragon ; but when these two kingdomsjujvere 
united into one great monarchy, it became the settled policy of the 
sovereigns to destroy all the institutions by which the liberties of the 
people were secured. As the power of the Mohammedans grew 
weaker, the kings of Castile had less reason to grant municipal privi- 
leges on condition of defending the frontiers, and their nobles, conti- 
nually . ngaged in mutual dissensions, were unable to check the 
inroads of the crown on their aristocratic privileges. The nobles of 
Aragon indeed were always ready to combine in a common cause, 
and it tvas aptly said by one of the monarchs, in reference to these 
two aristocracies, that it was equally difficult to divide the nobles of 
Aragon and to unite those of Castile. But union availed little to the 
Aragonese nobles, when the scat of government was placed beyond 
the sphere of their influence, and when Castilian armies were ready 
to crush the first appearance of insurrection. It is also to be 
remarked, though rather in anticipation of what we shall have to 
discuss hereafter, that the conquest of America not merely gave the 
kings of Spain vast supplies of gold, without their being compelled 
to have recourse to their parliaments or cortes, but it also enabled 


them to create many lucrative monopolies, for which the Spanish 
nobles bartered the privileges of their order and the rights of the 
people. There is a closer connexion between freedom of trade and 
freedom of institution than if generally imagined ; every protected 
interest exists at the expense of all the other classes of the commu- 
nity, and being itself based on injustice, must connive at injustice in 
others. Proisq>€etiTe loss, however great, is constantly hazarded by the 
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ignorant and unthinking for immediate gain, however small, and it 
was this selfish folly which mainly enabled the Austrian line of 
Spanish monarchs to overthrow the ancient constitution of their 
country, and to render Spain a memorable and sad example of the 
great truth, that a land of monopoly soon becomes a land of slavery, 
and eventually a land of misery. 


Section XII . — State of Western Europe at the conmeheement of 

the Fourteenth Century, 

% 

Bodolph of Hapsburgh had no sooner obtained possession of the 
empixv than he resolved to strengthen the sover^Sgn authority, by 
annexing some of the great fiefs to the crown. The usurpation of the 
duchy of Austria by Ottokar, king of Bohemia, afforded him a pretext 
for interfering in the disposal of that province ; he defeated Ottokar, 
and deprived him not only of Austria, but also of Styria, parinthia, 
and Carniola, which were formed into a new principality, and the 
investiture given to Albert, the emperors son (a.d. 1282), who 
founded the imperial house of Austria. 

But W’hile the emperor’s authority was extended in Germany, it 
was almost unknown in Italy, where the republican cities generally 
withdrew even nominal allegiance from their former roasters. Of 
these commercial states Venice was the most important. This city had 
been originally founded by some refugees who sought shelter in the 
islands and lagoons of the Adriatic, from the ferocity of the Huns 
(a.o. 452); hut it first rose into importance under the doge Pierre 
Urseolo II. (a.d. 992), who obtained freedom of commerce for his 
fellow-citizens from the Byzantine emperor and the sultan of Egypt, 
and subjected the maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia. In the wars 
between the empire and the papacy, they had generally supported the 
latter ; Pope Alexander III., as a rew'ard for their services, conferred 
on them the sovereignty of the Adriatic, and hence arose the singular 
Oeremony of celebrating annually a mystic marriage between that sea 
and the Venetian doge. The crusades tended greatly to extend the 
power of the republic, especially the fourth, in which, as we have 
already stated, the Greek empire was dismembered. On this occasion, 
the Venetians received from their allies several maritime cities in 
Dalmatia, Albania, Epirus, and Greece, the islands of Crete, Coifu, 
Oephalonia, and several others in the Ionian cluster. 

But the increasing wealth of Venice led to a fatal change in its 
political constitution. The government was originally democratic, the 
power of the doge being limited by a council, who were freely chosen 
by the citizens. Several tumults at these elections furnished the doge, 
Peter Grandenigo, with an excuse for proposing a law abrogating 
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annual eleetiond, and rendering the dignity of councillor hereditary in 
the families of those vrho were at the period members of the legislative 
assembly (a.d; 1298). This establishment of a close aristocracy led to 
several reroltS) of which that headed by Tiepolo was the most remark- 
able (a.d. 1310). After a fierce battle within the city, the insurgents 
were routed; ten inquisitors were chosen to investigate the conspiracy, 
and this commission w^as soon rendered permanent under the name of 
the Council of Ten, the moSt formidable tribunal ever founded to 
support aristocratic tyranny. 

Oenoa, like Venice, owed its prosperity to its extensive commerce, 
which flourished ir|. spite of the several political convulsions that agi- 
tated the republic. The Genoese embraced the cause of the Greek 
emperors, and helped them to regain Constantinople. Their services 
were rewarded by the cession of Catfa, Azov, and other ports on the 
Black Sea, through which they opened a lucrative trade with China 
and India. They obtained also Smyrna, and Pera, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, together with several important islands in the Archipelago. 
Nor were they less successful in extending their power in Italy and 
the western Mediterranean, though they had to contend against 
powerful rivals in the citizens of Pisa. The mutual jealousies of 
these republics, and the anxiety of both to possess the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia, led to a long and sanguinary war. It ended 
(a.d. 1290) in the complete overthrow of the Pisans, whose commerce 
was annihilated by the loss of the island of Elba, and the destruction 
of the ports of Pisa and Leghorn. 

Ch;<rles of Anjou did not long enjoy the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. His subjects justly hated him for the murder of Conradin, 
and tlie insolence of the French soldiery confirmed their aversion. 
An atrocious insult oftered to a Sicilian lady, provoked tlie celebrated 
insurrection, commonly called the Sicilian Vespers' (a.d. 1282), in 
which all tlie French residents in Sicily were massacred, with the 
exception of William Parcellet, whose virtues honorably distinguished 
him from his countrymen. The islanders placed themselves under 
the protection of the king of Aragon, and Charles, though aided by 
the pope, was unable to regain his authority over them. 

Pope Martin, who was warmly attached to Charles of Anjou, 
excommunicated the king of Aragon, and placed his kingdom under 
^ an interdict ; and, finding these measures ineffectual, he preached a 
crusade against him, and gave the investiture of his states to the 
^wlQpunt of Valois, second son of the king of France. He prockimed 


' The orenJug prayers un the Catholic riatts describe this massacre as Uie result of a 
Church are caUra Vespers, and the revolt deep and long-planned conspiracy; but it is 
(Iduiroeitoed as the congregations were as- much more likely to have been simply a s id- 
admbliug .at Pidenuo for the evening service, den outbreak of j^pular indignation, 
during the festival of Easter. Smue histo- 
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Charles of Anjou champion of the Holy Church, iwad declared that 
this sanguinary tyrant was a prince chosen by God himself. The 
pope, who thus bestowed crowns, and exonerated subjects from their 
allegiance, was unable to maintain himself in his own capital ; and, 
while he hoped to humble kings, could not enforce the obedience of 
the Roman citizens. But this is not the only instance of a similar 
anomaly in the history of the papito, Peter of Aragon, feigning 
obedience, exchanged his title of kii^^lTor that of a simple knight, 
retaining, however, all the power of royalty; hut dreading the suc- 
cours that the king of France sent to his uncle more than the papal 
menaces, he sought out means of gaining time to organize the defence 
of Sicily, Knowing the vain-glorious disposition of his rival, Peter 
propo-«iod ihat Charles and he, with a hundred knights at each side, 
should decide their respective titles in a combat, near Bordeaux. The 
ttuke of Anjou, elated by the hopes of a duel with a prince who 
added to his modest title, “ Knight of Aragon,” the sounding designa- 
tions, “Lord of the Seas, and Father of Three Kings,” accepted the 
terms; and, while he prepared for the expected held, neglected his 
preparations for war, Martin fulminated against the duel, single 
combats being forbidden by the Church; but Peter bad never intended 
to expose himself to the chance, and on the appointed day, Charles 
discovered, from the non-appearance of his adversary, that he had 
been baffled by superior policy, perhaps we should rather say, perfidy, 

Martin more than shared the indignation of his favourite ; he 
renewed the preaching of the crusade against Peter, granting to all 
who fought in the papal cause the same indulgences assigned to those 
who joined in the expeditions for the recovery of Palestine ; and he 
sent ambassadors urging the French king to hasten the invasion of 
Aragon. It is not easy to conceive how monarchs could be blind to 
the consequences of accepting these proffered crowns; they thus 
recognised the principle of the pope's right to depose sovereigns, and 
sanctioned a power which might at any time be employed against 
themselves or their successors. But the lessons of 'prudence are slow 
in penetrating hearts fascinated by ambition or fanaticism. 

The anathemas of Martin did not deprive Peter of his crown ; 
they scarcely even checked the current of his fortunes. All his sub- 
jects, riergy, nobles, and commons, ostentatiously displayed their 
attachment to their sovereign, and laughed the papal decrees to scorn. 
Ihe Aragonese admiral defeated the fleet of the duke of Anjou 
within sight of Naples, and made his son, Charles the Lame, a pri- 
soner (a.o. 1284). This scion of a detested race would not have 
escaped the fury of the Messenians, who wished to sacrifice him in 
rerenge for the murder of Conradin, only for the generous interfer- 
ence of Queen Constance, Manfred s daughter, who rescued him from 
the fury of the populace, and sent him for security to Catalonia. 
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Chirfliilf of Anjou did not long survive this calamity ; the remembrance 
of hiil, former triumphs and prosperity, his pride, his contempt for 
hiA,,^tt|emies, and shame for having been baffled by policy, aggra- 
vated the mortification of a defeat which he no longer had power to 
retrieve. 

Spain continued divided into several small kingdoms, Christian 
and Mohammedan. To the fici||her belonged Navarre, Aragon, and 
Castile, of which the two last were gradually extending themselves at 
the expense of their Mohammedan neighbours. The Castilian mo- 
narch, Alphonso I., captured Madrid and Toledo (a.d. 1085); he 
would probably have expelled the Moors from Spain, had not a new 
burst of fanaticism in Africa supplied the Mohammedans with hordes 
of enthusiastic defenders in the moment of danger. The Moors not 


only recovered their strength, but became so formidable, that Pope 
Innocent III. published a crusade against them. A numerous Chris- 
tian army assembled on the confines of Castile and Andalusia ; they 
encountered their enemies near the city of Ubeda, and inflicted on 
them a defeat, from which the Spanish Mohammedans never recovered 
(a.d. 1212). Ferdinand III., king of Castile and I^eon, profited by 
the weakness of the Moors, subdued the little kingdoms of Cordova, 
Murcia, and Seville (a.d. 1256), so that the Mohammedans were 
reduced to a single kingdom of Granada. 

The crusades in Spain led to the foundation of a new kingdom in 
Europe. Henry of Burgundy, a member of the royal family of 
France, was so eminently distinguished by his valour in the Moham- 
medan wars, Alphonso VI., king of Castile, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, with the investiture of the country of Portugal as her 
dowry. Henry enlarged his territory at the expense of the Moham- 
medans, but his fame was eclipsed by that of his son Alphonso, whom 
his soldiers proclaimed king on the glorious field of battle in which 
the power of the Mohammedans was destroyed (a.d. 1139). To 
secure his new royalty, Alphonso placed himself and his kingdom 
under the protection of the Holy See, and declared himself a liege 
subject of the pope. His successors found the Homan pontifis by no 
means slow in availing themselves of the power thus ceded to them ; 
several violent struggles were made by the kings to free themselves 
from the yoke, but the power of the popes prevailed, and a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Portuguese clergy were secured in exten- 
; 8ive possessions, almost royal privileges, and a complete exemption 
secular jurisdiction (a.d. 1289). 

As the governments of France and England began to assume a 
stable form, rivalry arose between the two nations, which led to a long 
series of sanguinary wars. From the time of Capet's usurpation, the 
policy of the French kings had been to lessen the power of tlie great 
feudatories : and it was a perilous error in Plnlip I. to sanction the 
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duke of Normandy’s conquest of England, for he thus permitte4||i 
vassal, alread/ dangerous, to become his rival sovereign. The dan|^ 
was greatly increased when Louis VII, divorced his faithle^jt vnfe . 
Eleanor, the heiress to the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and GasC|t»i(|«^ 
She married Henry II., king of England, and thus enabled him 
her inheritance to that of the PJantagenets in France, which 
the duchies of Normandy and the counties of Anjou and Mabiie 
(a.d. 1152). The vassal was now more powerful than his sovereign^ 
the throne of France indeed would scarcely have been secure, had 
the family disputes of the Plantagcnets, secretly fomented by the 
wicked Eleanor, caused Henry’s sons to revolt against their indulgent 
father, and brought that able sovereign with sorrow to his grave. 
Philip Augustus was the founder of the greatness of the French 
monarchy. The Plantagenets of England sank rapidly before hw 
superior talents. Richard I. was nothing more than a brave warrior, 
and unable to compete with the policy of his rival ; his successor, 
John, was neither a soldier nor a statesman ; he provoked the resent** 
meiit of all his subjects, and while assailed in England by the discon* 
tented barons, and menaced abroad by the pope, he was deprived of 
most of his continental dominions by the w'atchful king of France. 
Philip’s neighbours, and many of his vassals, were alarmed at the 
vast increase of his power after his conquest of the Norman provinces; 
they formed a league against him, but at the battle of Bouvines 
(a.d. 1 214), he triumphed over the united forces of the Germans, the 
English, and the Flemings, and by this victory secured the possession 
of his acquisitions. 

After the death of Nicholas (a.d. 1292), the papacy, ns if ex- 
hausted by its own excesses, seemed to have fallen into a lethmgy. 
The Holy See remained vacant for two years and three months; 
intervals which the heads of the Church might have improved to 
accommodate the ecclesiastical system to the improved state of injiel- 
ligence, and the consequent changes in the wants and wishes^. of 
Europe. But, in an evil hour, they had adopted the doctrine of inifeil- 
libility, and believed themselves bound to keep their system stationm'y 
while everything around was in progress. In a former age the papiscy 
had taken the lead in the advancement of intelligence ; the clergy nud 
the friars were the missionaries of knowledge ; but the Church bsd 
now fallen into the rear; kings, not pontiffs, were the patrons! of 
learning; in the new contest between the spiritual and tempqml 
powers, w’C shall find the latter conquering, because on theii:,. 
were ranged all who took share in the advancement of civiliamri^. 
Intelligence, emancipated from the cloister, found a temporary aMe 
in the palace, and finally spread even to the cottage ; the popes became 
its enemies from the moment it quitted their protection^ bwt they 
were necessarily vanquished in the struggle ; one age beheld mo^arohe 
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despise the deposing power, the next witnessed the pope’s authority a 
mockery, and his yery name a reproach in one-half of Europe. 

The vacancy in the papacy became the signal for civil wars in 
Borne, and throughout Italy superstition attributed these calamities 
to the cardinals, who left the Church without a head : an insane hermit 
Itimulated the populace to menace them with death unless they pro- 
ceeded to an election, and they chose a. feeble, ignorant, old fanatic, 
who took the name of Celestine IV. Though destitute of any other 
qualification, Celestine had at least the pride of a pontiff, — the bridle 
of the ass, on which, with blasphemous imitation, he made his public 
entry into Aquila, was held by tw'o kings, Charles II., the perjured 
sovereign of Naples, and his son Charles Martel, nominal king of 
Hungary. But the cardinals soon became w^eary of an idiot monk 
fotced upon them by an insane hermit ; Benedict Cajctan worked 
upon the weak mind of Celestine to resign a dignity which he was 
unable to maintain, and, having previously gained the suffrages of the 
college, ascended the throne under the name of Boni&ce VIII.^ In 
its altered circumstances, the papacy thus found a ruler who had forti- 
tude and courage sufficient to maintain its pretensions against the 
kings who had now begun to discover their rights ; hut the defeat of 
the pontiff added one to the many examples that history affords of 
the failure of antiquated pretensions when opposed to common sense 
and common honesty. 


Section %\Yl,-^Pontijicate of Boniface VIII. 

Most historians assert that Boniface had recourse to very treacherous 
artifices, in order to obtain the resignation of Celestine : however this 
may be, the abdicated pontiff was immediately shut up in a prison, 
lest his scruples, or his remorse, should trouble his successor. Boni- 
face, to the ambition and despotic character of Gregory VII., added a 
more crafty manner, and more dissimulation, than had been recently 
seen in the chair of St. Peter. He aspired to universal sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations ; and he diligently sought out 
means for rendering them submissive to his laws. Aware that it 
would be impossible to revive the crusading passion in Europe, he 
resolved to make the recovery of Palestine a pretext for interfering in 
the quarrels of sovereigns. He wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
Frhnce, to Edward I. of England, and to Adolphus, emperor of 
Germany, commanding them, under pain of excommunication, to 

' * AttaoM only thing memorable in the reth to the place where it now staiwls, tliat it 
ptniiMonto of Cdestino, in the fabled miracle should not bo polluted by Urn Saracens. This 
of ti)0 Chapel Of .l.oretto, which was said to absurd stoiy was long credited by Uie llotnan- 
MVo betsli tntnqpOfted by angels from NBza.*ism, but it is now derided even in Italy. 
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aotionmiodate their differences ; and he mediated a peaee between the 
eorereigns of France and Aragon. 

dames, king of Aragon, anxious to conciliate the pope, resijgiawd 
his pretensions to Sicily ; but the islanders, detesting the house of. 
Anjou, and despising the commands of a sovereign who had so weekly 
abandoned his rights, crowned Frederic, the brother of dames, 
Palermo, and expeljted the papal legates. Excommunications 
fulminated against the Sicilians, and the sovereign of their choice ; 
even the feeble James was induced to arm against his brother, anil 
aid in his expulsion from the island ; and this violation of natuinl 
ties was rewarded by the cession of Sardinia and Corsica, over which 
the poT>c had not a shadow of right. But the ambition of Boniface 
was iioi limited to bestowing islands and Italian principalities; he 
resolved to establish his authority over the most powerful soverel^s 
of Europe. 

Philip the Fair was one of the most able monarchs in Chri^endohi ; 
resolute in establishing his influence over the great vassals of the 
crown, he strengthened himself by the support of his people, aUd 
resolved that the nobles and the clergy should from henceforth, form 
classes of his subject. Feudal anarchy disappeared, and equal juris- 
diction w'as extended over all ranks ; the lower classes were delivered 
from the most galling burdens of vassalage, and the despotism of the 
sovereign became a blessing to the nation. In the midst of his career 
he received an embassy from the pope, commanding him to spare a 
conquered vassal, to abstain from taxing the clergy, and to submit his 
disputes w'itli the count of Flanders to the arbitration of the Holy 
See. Philip spurned these demands, upon which the pope issued the 
celebrated bull, called, from the words with which it commenoes^ 
Ciencis hicox^ excommunicating the kings who should levy ecclesiiis- 
tical subsidies, and the priests who should pay them, and withdratrihg 
the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tribunals. 

This attempt to establish a theocracy, independent of monarch^, 
excited general indignation. In England, Edward ordered his judges 
to admit no causes in which ecclesiastics were the complainfuits, 
to try every suit brought against them, averring that those who refhsed 
to contribute to the support of the stale, had no claim to the proted^ 
tion of the law. This expedient succeeded, and the English cccleslajf* 
tics hasted to pay their subsidies, without further compulsion. P li'vl^fe p 
the Fair exhibited even more vigour ; he issued an edict prohl^ftill|g 
the export of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitiousi of Wl#, 
witijout a licence ; and he forbade foreign merchants to 
themselves in bis dominions. Boniface, aware that these ’ 

would destroy the revenue which the court of Rome derived 
Franco, remonstrated in urgent terms, explained away the mhirt 
sive parts of his former bull, and offered several advautages lo the 
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kioigf tf he would modify his edicts, Philip allowed himself to be 
persuaded ; the hull Chricis laicos was rendered less stringent : Louis 
WM canonized, and Philip could boast of having a saint for an 
iticci^toi:; finally, the pope promised that he would support Charles of 
as a candidate for the empire. Dazzled by these boons, the 
ffipench monarch accepted the arbitration of the pope, in his disputes 
virith the king of England and the count of Flanders. But Boniface, 
to his astonishment, decided that Guienne should be restored to 
Engkmd, that all his former possessions should he given back to the 
count of Flanders, and that Philip himself should undertake a new 
cttuiflhde. When this unjust sentence was read in the presence of the 
Flench court by the bishop of Durham, Edward’s ambassador, the 
iking listened to it with a smile of contempt; but the count of Artois, 
enraged at such insolence, snatched the bull, tore it in pieces, and 
flung the fragments into the fire. This was the only answer returned : 
PhiUp, heedless of the pope’s anger, renewed the war. 

, Boniface V III. little dreamed that Philip's resistance would he so 
energetic, or of such dangerous example: but he prepared for the 
coin|ing struggle, by securing his authority in Italy, and especially in 
Borne, where the papal power had been long controlled by the factious 
nobles. Immediately after his elevation to the pontificate, he had 
caused himself to be elected senator, but the Ghibellines rendered the 


dignity of such a magistrate very precarious; it was necessary to 
destroy them, and in this instance personal vengeance was united to 
the projcM'^s of ambition. The leaders of the Ghihelline faction at 
were the illustrious family of the Colonna; two cardinals of 
that name had strenuously resisted the abdication of Celestlne, and 
had Ipng been marked out as victims. Under the pretext of their 
alliaime with the kings of Sicily and Aragon, they were summoned 
tp appeax before the papal tribunal ; but justly dreading that their 
doom was predetermined, they fled to their castles, protesting against 
the sentence of him whom they denied to be a legitimate pope. 
IQcKOiiface hurled the most terrible anathemas against them, declaring 
|hem infamous, excommunicate, and incapable of any public charge, 


io the fourth generation: he devoted them to the fires of the Jnquisi- 
jdom and preached a crusade for their destruction. Intimidated for a 
the Colonnas submitted, and surrendered their town of Pales- 
ftH a pledge of their fidelity. No sooner was Boniface master of 
^stronghold, than, regardless of his oaths, he levelled the fortress 
ground, forbade it to be rebuilt, renewed his persecutions 
and compelled them to fly from Italy. They 
Spu^t shelter at the court of France, where they were hospitably 
Jte^^yed; , by Philip, who thus gave a signal proof of his independence 
his, generosity. 

was alarmed, hut not dismayed; he resolved ^to lull the 
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kiiig% vigilance by etimulating his ambition; fot this pHTj^se he. 
proposed to dethrone Albert, emperor of Germany, and give the 
crown to Charles of Valois, whom he had already created imperial 
vicar, and captain-general of the Holy Church. Philip turned a d^f 
cat to this tempting proposal; he even entered into alliance with 
Albert, and cemented the union by giving his sister in marriage to the 
emperor's son, Rodolph, duke of Austria. Boniface was enraged by 
this disappointment, but his attention was diverted hy the institution 
of a Jubilee to mark the commencement of a new century 1300)-^ 
He published a bull, promising full pardon and remission of all sins 
to those who, being confessed and penitent, should visit the tombs of 
the apostles at Rome, during fifteen days. Multitudes of pilgrims, 
anxious to obtain the benefits of the crusades, without the perils of 
war, flocked to the city, and by their liberal expenditure, greatly 
enriched the Romans. This profitable contrivance was renewed by 
the successors of Boniface, at intervals of fifty years, and proved to be 
an eflBcacious means of recruiting the papal treasury. 

Scarcely had the Jubilee terminated, when the disputes between the 
pope and the king of France were revived, in consequence of the rival 
claims for supremacy, between the archbishop and the viscount of 
Narbonne. The king supported his vassal ; the prelate appealed to 
the pope, and Boniface promptly responded to the call. A legate was 
sent to Philip, and the choice of an ambassador was almost a decla*- 
ration of war. The pope’s messenger was the bishop of Pamiers, a 
rebellious subject, whose treasons were notorious, and whose insolence 
to his sovereign excited general indignation. The seditious prelate 
was driven from the court; but the king instead of bringing him to 
trial, complained to his metropolitan, the archbishop of Narbonne, 
and demanded justice. Boniface addressed an insolent bull to the 
king, summoned the French bishops to meet at Rome, to consult 
respe<*ting the doom that should be pronounced on their sovereign, 
and invited Philip himself to be present at this unprecedented 
conclave. But the king, supported by the legists or professors of the 
law, a body rising rapidly into importance, defied the papal power and 
appealed to the good sense of his people. Boniface had sent a bullj 
known in history by the name of Ausculta Jili\ to France, in which all 
the delinquencies of Philip, not only towards the Church, but every 
class of his subjects, were portrayed with apparent moderation, but 
with great vigour and eloquence. Peter Flotte, the royal chaucellor* 
presented an abridgment of this document to the great council of the 
nation, craftily culling out those passages in which the papal preten* 
sions were mpst offensively put forward. This document called the 
little hull," was as follows:-— 


1 ‘'liiUcn, 8;>n;" tie words with wbieli it conUDettced. 
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‘‘Boniface, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to Philip, 
Idiig of the Franks. Fear God and keep his commandments. We 
'you to know that you are subject to us in temporal as Avell 
spiritu affairs; that the appointment to benefices and pre- 
ittds belongs not to you ; that if you have kept benefices vacant, the 
pj^fits must be reserved for the legal successors; and if you have 
bestowed any benefice, we declare the appointment invalid, and revoke 
it if executed. Those who oppose this judgment shall be deemed 
heietics.” 


' -Philip ordered this declaration to be publicly burned, and he 
pnblkhed a memorable reply, which, however, was probably never sent 
to 'Home. It is a very remarkable proof of the decline of the papal 
power, that such a manifesto should be issued, and presented to the 
States-general of France, as their monarch’s answer to the supreme 
pontiff. The letter of the king is thus given by historians:— 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to Boniface, 
claiming to be pope, little or no greeting. May it please your sublime 
Stupidity to learn, that we are subject to no person in temporal affairs; 
that the bestowing of fiefs and benefices belongs to us by right of our 
crown; that the disposal of the revenues of vacant sees is part of our 
pfCrogative; that our decrees in this respect are valid both for the 
past and for the future; and that we will support, with all our might, 
those on whom we have bestowed, or shall bestow benefices. Those 


whoTippose this judgment shall be deemed fools or idiots.” 

The nianifcstoes sent to Rome by the three orders of the States- 
general, the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, are of greater im- 
portance to the historian than “the little bull” or the roy;d reply. 
That of the French barons was addressed to the college of cardinals ; 
it openly accused the pope of having perilled the unity of the Church 
by his extravagant ambition, and it denied in the strongest terms, his 
right to appellate jurisdiction over the kingdom of France. The 
Clergy addressed Boniface himself in a measured and respectful tone, 
but they declared that they had taken a new oath to their sovereign, 
thht they would maintain the independence of his crown. The decla- 
ration of the commons has not been preserved, but like that of the 
nobles, it appeans to have been addressed to the college of cardinals. 
The court of Rome was alarmed, letters of explanation were sent to 
the different orders, but the pope declared he would not write to the 
king, whom he considered subject to the sentence of excommunication. 
M' ^Idlst Boniface VIII. was thus engaged with France and its 
M ruIeV) he did not lose sight of his pretensions over other kingdoms. 
ISdwOtd of England, having overcome the feudal turbulence of his 
ypsstils, was about to undertake the conquest of Scotland, w'hen the 
Holy forbade the enterprise* Edward in reply traced his right to 
Scoriand, up to the age of the prophet Samuel, and a synod of the 
"W 
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paglb^ ol«xgy| 4^c]iared, that the claims of their letter 

Ihimded thaii Hiose of the pontiff. A legate, by coii|pa:i^4l Bonini^, 
laboured to pacify Hungary, which was divided between the groad^n 
of Charles the Lame, king of NapI^ and Andrew the^V^»etiai^. 
On the death of the latter prince, the |lungarian barons, fearing the 
loss of their liberties under a king imposed upon them by the Chuxoh, 
elected for their sovereign the son of the king of Bavaria, and he was 
solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Colresa. The pope wrote 
fierce denunciations against the election, and even commanded the 
king of Bavaria to dethrone his own son. But though Hungary 
refused submission, the obedience of Spain consoled the pontiff; he 
declar^'d the marriage of Sancho the Brave valid, after his death, and 
in coiise<jaence of this decision, Ferdinand IV., the eldest son of that 
monarch, was permitted to retain the kingdom of Castile. 

Though Philip had ordered that the goods of all the clergy who 
quitted the kingdom should be confiscated, many of the ))relates, 
braving the penalty, proceeded to the court of Rome. Conscious that this 
disobedience portended a struggle between the spiritual and temporal 
power, the French king took the unexpected precaution of denouncing 
the horrors of the Inquisition, and thus representing royalty as the 
shield of the people against the tyranny of the priesthood. Bonifatie, 
encouraged by the presence of the French bishops, yielded to the 
impetuosity of his passions, and issued the famous bull Unam san^lam^ 
in which the claims of the papacy to universal dominion are iNtted 
with more strciigth and precision than the court of Rome had yet 
ventured to use. After this document had been sanctioned by the 
council, a legate was sent to France, wdiosc instructions contained 
the demand that the king should not oppose the prelates who wished 
to travel, the dispostil of benefices by the Holy See, or the entrance of 
legates into his kingdom; that he should not confiscate the properties 
of ecclesiastics, nor bring them to trial, before civil courts; that the 
king shoeH appear in person at Rome, and answer the charge of 
having burned a bull sealed with the effigies of the holy apostles ; 
and finally, that he should recompense the losses occasioned by the 
depreciation of the currency, and abandon the city of Lyons to its 
archbishop, as an ecclesiastical fief. Philip the Fair, undaunted by 
the threat of excommunication, peremptorily rejected all these demands, 
and in his turn caused Boniface to be accused by ■William de Nogaret, 
the royal advocate, of usurpation, heresy, and simony. The advocate 
rcquiied that a general council should be summoned to investigate 
these charges, and that the pope should he detained in prison until 
las guilt or innocence should be decided. 

Boniface was now seriously alarmed ; when be ascended the 
throne, Celestine had declared “This cardinal, who stole like a fo?: into 
0^* Sl Peter, will have the reign of a Hon, and the end of a 
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tUe straggle with the king of France tended to 
renliee wth pi^diptions. But it was necessary to obtain allies, and 
Frederick, king of Sicily, was won over to declare himself a vassal 
i the Holy See, by obtaining the recognition of his royal title, and 
absolution from the many anathemas hurled against him. The Em- 
peror Albert was similarly prevailed upon to recognise the extravagant 
pretensions of the papacy, on obtaining a bull confirming his election ; 
he even issued letters patent confessing that the imperial power was a 
boon conferred at the pleasure of the Holy See. Thus strengthened, 
Boniface laid aside all .appearance of moderation, and solemnly excom- 
municated the contumacious king of France. 

I'hilip on the other hand assembled the states of his realm at the 
Louvre, and presented to them a new act of accusation against Boni- 
face, in which he was charged with the most detestable and unnatural 
crimes. It was voted that an appeal should be made to a new pope 
and a general council, and so general was the disapprobation of the 
pontiffs ambitious schemes, that the greater part of the French eccle- 
“siastical dignitaries, including nine cardinals, sent in their adhesion to 
the appeal. 

Boniface met the storm with firmness ; he replied to the charges 
^ged against him with more temper than could have been anticipated, 
but he secretly prepared a bull of excommunication, depriving Philip 
of his throne, and anathematizing his posteirty to the fourth genera- 
tiejf! This finnl hurst of hostility was delayed until the 8th of Sep- 
tember (jv D. 1308), when the Romish church celebrates the nativity 
of the blessed Virgin, and Boniface awaited the day in the city of 
Anagni. 

On the eve of the Virgin’s nativity the pope had retired to rest, 
having arranged his plans of vengeance for the following day ; he was 
suddenly roused by cries of “Long live Philip ! Death to Boniface 1” 
Nogaret, at the command of the king of France, h.ad enteed Anagni 
with three hundred cavaliers, and being joined by some of the towns- 
men, was forcing his way into the palace. Sciarra Colonna and 
Nogaret rushed together into the chamber of Boniface; they found 
the old man clothed in his pontifical robes, seated on his throne, 
waiting their approach with unshaken dignity. They made him their 
prisoner, and prepared for his removal to France until a general 
council. But Nogaret having unwisely delayed three days at Anagni, 
the, citizens and the neighbouring peasants united to liberate the 
pontiff ; Colonna and his French allies were forced to abandon their 
prey, and could only save their lives by a i-apid flight. Boniface 
listened to Rome; hut fatigue, anxiety, and vexation, brought on a 
violent fever, which soon put an end to his troubled life. 

The reign of Boniface was fatal to the papal power; he exaggerated 
its pretensions at the moment when the world had begun to discover 

H 
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the weakness of its claims; in the attempt to extend his influence 
farther than any of his predecessors, he exhausted the sources of hi$ 
Strength, and none of his successors, however ardent, ventured to 
revive pretensions which had excited so many wars, shed so muc|i 
blood, and dethroned so many kings. The priesthood and the empire, 
fatigued by so long and disastrous a struggle, desired tranquillity, but 
tranquillity was for the court of Rome a political death. The illusion 
of its own omnipotence vanished with the agitations by which it had 
been produced, and new principles of action began to be recognised in 
its policy. 

The death of Boniface marks an important era in the history of 
popery ; from this time wc shall see it concentrating its strength, and 
husbanding its resources ; fighting only on the defensive, it no longer 
provokes the hostility of kings, or seeks cause of quarrel with the 
emperors. The bulls that terrified Christendom must repose as literary 
curiosities in the archives of St. Angelo, and though the claims to 
universal supremacy will not be renounced, there will be no effort 
made to enforce them. A few pontiffs will bo found now and then 
reviving the claims of Gregory, of Innocent, and of Boniface ; but their 
attempts will be found desultory and of brief duration, like the last 
flashes, fi(‘rce but few, that break out from the ashes of a conflagration. 

Benedict XL, the successor of Boniface, hasted to exhibit proofs 
of tlie moderation which results from defeat. Without waiting for 
any solicitation, he absolved Philip the Fair from the anathemas ful- 
mintited against him by Boniface ; recalled the Colonnas from exile, 
and encouraged the Roman people to restore the ancient inheritance 
of that illustrious family ; finally, he exerted himself to reconcile the 
Guciphs and Gliibelliues in Tuscany, but unfortunately without effect. 
Ills early death prepared the way for a new crisis, in which the 
political system of the papacy was destined to suffer greater shocks 
than any to which it had been yet exposed, and to give fresh proofs 
that it could not be improved, even liy the stern lessons of adversity. 


Section XIV . — State of England and the Northern Kingdoms 
at the Commencement of the Fourteenth Centurg. 

William the Conqueror reduced the Saxon population of England to 
the most degrading state of vassalage, hut he could not destroy the 
love and memory of their ancient laws and liberties retained by the 
nation. His sons, AVilliara Rufus and Henry I,, were successively 
enabled to seize the thonc in prejudice of the rights of their elder 
, brother Robert, by promising to restore the ancient laws of the king* 
flora. Hemy, to conciliate the English more effectually, married a 
princess of Saxon descent ; on his death he bequeathed the cyown to 
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the surviving child by this marriiige, Matilda, the wife of Geoffry 
Plaiitagenet, earl of Anjou. This arrangement was defeated by the 
usurpation of Stephen: England was convulsed by a civil war, which 
was terminated by Stephen’s adopting Henry, Matilda's son, as his 
successor. 

Henry 11., the first of the Plantogenet dynasty, on ascending the 
throne, united to England the duchy of Normandy, the county of 
Anjou, and the fairest provinces of north-western France { a .%. 1154). 
To these he added the more important acquisition of Ireland, partly 
by a papal donation, and partly by right of conquest. 

Ireland was at this period divided into five petty sovereignties, 
whose monarchs harassed each other by mutual wars, and could rarely 
be induced to combine for their common interest. The island liad 
been frequently devastated, and once completely subdued, by the 
Danes; several septs of these foreigners retained possession of the 
chief commercial cities, and even the king of Man was formidable to 
a country distracted by intestine wars. When their Norman brethren 
conquered England, the Danes in Ireland entered into a close corre- 
spondence with William and his successors, a cii'cum stance which 
pruliubly first suggested to Henry the notion of conquering the island. 
Tie applied to the pope for a sanction of his enterprise. Adrian, the 
only Englishman that ever filled the papal throne, was at that time 
the. reigning pontiff ; his desire to gratify his native sovereign was 
stimulated by his anxiety to extend the papal authority. The Irish 
Church had been long independent of Romo; .and the Connection 
between its prelates and the papacy wavs as yet insecure; it w\as there- 
fore on the condition of subjecting Ireland to the jurisdiction of the 
Romish church that a bull was issued, granting Henry permission to 
invade the country. The bitter feuds in the PlantJigenet family, and 
the state of his continental dominions, long prevented the English 
monarch from availing himself of this permission. At length Dermod, 
king of Leinster, driven from his dominions by a rival sovereign, 
sought English aid, and w.as permitted to engage the services of Strong- 
bow, and spme other military adventurers, on condition of doing 
homage for his kingdom to Henry. The rapid successes of Strongbow 
awakened Henry’s jealousy; he went to Ireland in person, and received 
the submission of its principal sovereigns (a.d. 1172). He returned 
without completing the conquest of the country, a circumstance pro- 
ductive of much misery and bloodshed through several successive 
centuries. 

The reign of Richard I. was a period of little importance in 
English history ; but that of his brother and successor, the profligate 
dolin, led to the most important results. The barons, provoked by his 
tyranny and his vices, took up arms, and compelled him to sign the 
Great Charter, which laid the first permanent foundation of British 
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Ireedom; the pope forced him to resign his crown, and to receive it 
hack again, only on condition of vassalage to the Holy See, while 
Philip Augustus took advantage of these circumstances to deprive the 
English monarchs of most of their continental possessions. John's 
death saved England from' becoming a province of France: absolved 
by Pope Innocent III. from bis oath, he ventured to abrogate the 
Great Charter, upon which the English barons proffered the crown to 
Louis, tHe eldest son of Philip Augustus, who invaded England with 
the fairest prospects of success. John was completely defeated (a.d. 
1216); he fled towards Scotland, but died upon the road. The 
English, already disgusted with their French allies, embraced this 
opportunity of rallying round Prince Henry, and Louis was glad to 
conclude a treaty for abandoning the island. 

Henry III. -was a monarch wholly void of energy; it was his 
misfortune to fill the throne at one of the most turbulent periods of 
English history, -without talents to command respect, or resolution to 
enforce obedience. During his long reign, England was engaged in 
few foreign wars, hut these were generally unfortunate. On the other 
hand, the country was agitated by internal commotions during the 
greater part of the fifty years that he swayed the sceptre. The dis- 
content of the prelates and barons at the favour that the king showed 
to foreigners induced them^to form an association, by which the king 
was virtually deposed, and the supreme authority vested in a com- 
mittee of peers, with the earl of Leicester at its head. Leicester 
introduced an important change into the constitution, by summoning 
representatives of counties, cities, and boroughs, to unite with the 
barons in the great council of the nation (a.d. 1265). This innovation 
laid the basis for the House of Commons, which hencefourth had an 
increasing share in English legislation. The tyranny of the barons 
being found less endurable than that of the king, Henry was restored 
to his former power; and his authority seemed fixed so permanently, 
that Prince Edward led an armament to the Holy Land, in aid of the 
last crusade of St. Louis. Henry died during his son's absence (a.d. 
1272 ) ; but though two years elapsed before Edward’s return home, 
the tranquillity of the country continued undisturbed. 

The chief object of Edward's ambition was to unite the w’hole of 
Great Britain under one sovereignty. Under the pretext of the 
Welsh prince, Llewelyn, having refused homage, he invaded the 
country, and completely subdued it; but not without encountering a 
desperate resistance. The English monarch staid more than a year in 
Wales to complete its pacification, and during that rime his queen, 
Eleanor, gave birth to a son in the castle of Carnarvon (aj>. 1284). 
The Welsh claimed the child as their countryman; and he was declared 
PriiHOe of Wales, a title which has ever since been borne by the eldest 
smtW the English kings. 
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The failure of the direct heirs to the crown of Scotland gave 
Edward a pretence for interfering in the affairs of that kingdom. 
Three competitors, Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, laid claim to the 
crown; to avert the horrors of civil war, they agreed to leave the 
decision to Edward; and he pronounced in favour of the first, on 
condition of Baliol’s becoming a vassal to the king of England. Baliol 
soon grew weary of the authority exercised over him by Edward, and 
made an effort to recover his independence ; but being defeated and 
taken prisoner, he abdicated the throne (a.d. 1296), and was confined 
in the Tower of London. The Scottish nation, though vanquished, 
was jiot subdued; several insurrections were raised against the English 
yoke; but after the defeat and capture of the Scottish hero, Sir 
William Wallace, all hope of independence seemed to have vanished. 
At length, Robert Brace raised the standard of revolt, and was crowned 
king at Scone (a.d. 1306). Edward once more sent an army into 
Scotland, and soon followed in person to subdue that obstinate nation. 
His death on the border (a.d. 1307) freed Bruce from his most dan- 
gerous foe; and in the following reign the independence of Scotland 
was established by the decisive battle of Bannockburn (a.d. 1314). 

The northern kingdoms of Europe, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, offer little to our notice but scenes of horror and carnage. 
The natural ferocity and w'arlike spirit of the Northmen, the want of 
fixed rules of succession, and the difficulty of finding employment for 
turbulent spirits in piratical expeditions when the increase of civili- 
zation had given consistency to the governments of the south, and 
enabled them to provide for the protection of their subjects, multiplied 
factions, and produced innumerable civil wars. Crusades, however, 
w’ere undertaken against the Sclavonian and other pagan nations, by 
which the kings of Denmark and Sweden added considerably to their 
dominions, and gave them a high rank among the states of Europe. 
Prussia and Livonia were subdued by the knights of the Teutonic 
order; and Hungary, after having been almost ruined by the Mongolian 
hordes, began gradually to recover its importance after the retreat of 
these bmbarians (a.d. 1244). 


Section XY.-^ltetohtions in the East in consequence of the 

Mongolian Invasion. 

There is no phenomenon more remarkable in history than tbe rise, 
progress, and extent of the Mongolian empire. It was thought that 
no human power could ever surpass the conquests of the Arabs, who 
in less than seventy years extended their sway over wider territories 
than the Romans had acquired in five centuries ; but the Mongols, or, 
as they are more commonly called, the Moguls, from as humble an 
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origin, obtained greater dominion in a less time. Jengbiz Klian, in a 
single reign, issuing from a petty principality in the wilds of Tartary, 
acquired an empire stretching about six thousand miles from east to 
west, and at least half that space from north to south, including within 
its limits the most powerful and wealthy kingdoms of Asia. 

The vast and varied countries, loosely called Scythia by ancient, 
and Tartary by modern writers, arc tenanted by hordes differing in 
manners, language, and even physical constitution, but which ai'e fre- 
quently confounded with one another. Divided into numerous tribes, 
the several hordes me almost incessantly engaged in mutual wars, 
unless when some great leader arises, whose renown spreads through 
the aiution, and tlieii all the tribes hasten to range themselves beneath 
his standard. When they invade a country, they have no option 
between victory and death ; for other hordes, fi'om more remote dis - 
tricts, press forward to occupy the pastures they have quitted, and thus 
cut off the possibility of their retreat; hut these, at the same time, 
form a body of reserve, ready and willing to supply the losses of war. 
The armies of a regular state contend against such hordes at an 
immense disadvantage; a defeat is ruinous, for they give no quarter; 
a victory useless, for the invaders have neither wealth nor country to 
lose, and are not conquered unless they are exterminated. 

The Mongols were first pised into eminence by Jengliiz Khan ; hifit 
original name was Teraujin, and he was the chief of a small horde 
which his father's valour had elevated above the surrounding tribes. 
At an early age he was invited to the court of Vang Khan, the 
nominal head of the tribes of the Tartarian deserts, and received the 
hand of that potentate’s daughter in marriage. Mutual jealousy soon 
led to a war between Temujin and his father-in-law; the latter was 
slain in battle, and Temujin succeeded to his authority. On the day 
of his installation, a pretended prophet named Kokza, addressing the 
new sovereign, declared that he was inspired by God to name him 
Jengbiz Khan, that is, supreme monarch, and to promise him the 
empire of the universe. 

Inspired by this prophecy, which, however, he is suspected of 
having suggested, Jengbiz zealously laboured to establish military 
discipline among tiic vast hordes that flocked to his standard; and 
when he had organized an army, he invaded those provinces of nor- 
tlmim China called Khatai by the oriental writers, and Cathay by our 
old English authors. In five years this extensive country was subdued, 
and Jenghiz directed his arms westward, provoked by an outrage of 
the sultan of Kharasm. This kingdom of Kharasm was among the 
most flourishing in central Asia; the literary eminence of Bokhara, 
and the commercial prosperity of Samarcand, were celebrated through- 
out the East. The sultans Mohammed and his son and successor, 
Jalaloddin, were monarchs of dauntless braveiy, but nothing could 
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>vithstand the ftiry of the Mongols, and not only Kharasm, hut the 
greater part of northern and eastern Persia, fell under the sway of 
Jenghiz. Astrachan was taken by a Mongolian detachment, and some 
of the hordes pushed their incursions as far as the confines of Russia. 
Jenghiz died in his seventy-sixth year (a.p. 1227), continuing his 
career of conquest almost to the last hour of his life. Few conquerors 
have displayed greater military abilities, none more savage ferocity. 
Ho delighted in slaughter and devastation ; his maxim was to slaughter 
without mercy, all that offered him the least resistance. 

The successors of the Mongolian conqueror followed the course he 
had traced. They completed the subjugation of China, they overthrew 
the khalipbate of Bagdad (a.d. 1258), and rendered tlie sultans of 
Iconium tributary, Oktai Khan, the immediate successor of Jenghiz, 
sent two ‘armies from the centre of China, one against the peninsula 
of Corea, the other to suhdue the countries north and east of the 
Caspian, This latter army, under the guidance of Batii Khan, pene- 
trated and subdued the Russian empire (a.d, 1237); thence the 
Mongols spread into Hungary, Poland, and Silesia, and even reached 
the coasts of the Adriatic Sea. The duchy of AVladimir was the only 
native Russian dynasty that preserved its existence ; it owed its good 
fortune to Alexander Newski, whose prudent measures conciliated the 
favour of the conquerors and secured him a tranquil reign. After the 
death of Kubhu l^an, the grandson of Jenghiz, the Mongolian empire 
was partitioned by the provincial governors and gradually sank 
into decay. 

The overthrow of the Seljukian sultans and the Fatimite klialiphs, 
by Noureddin and Saladin, has been already mentioned. The dynasty 
of the Ayubites was founded by Siiladin's descendants in Syria and 
Egypt, and this, after having been divided into several states, w'as 
overthrown by the Mamelukes in the thirteenth century. 

The Mamelukes were Turkish captives, whom the ferocious Mon- 
gols sold into slavery; great numbers of them were imported into 
Egypt in the reign of Sultan Saleh, of the Ayubite dynasty. This 
prince purchased multitudes of the younger captives, whom he formed 
into an army and kept in a camp on the sea-coast, where they received 
iiiStruction in military discipline'. From this they were removed to 
receive the charge of the royal person, and the superintendence of the 
officers of state. In a short time, these slaves became so numerous 


^ Hence tl»ey were called Ihe Baharito or 
Maritime Mamelukes, to distinguish them from 
the Buigitc or Garrison Mamehikes, anoUier 
body of this militia, formed by tl4e Baharite 
sultan, Kelahn, to counterbalance the autho- 
rity usurpetl by the Turkish emirs. The 
Borjites derived their name from the forts 
which they garrisoned; they soon increased 


ill poww, and inatlc the Baharite djiiasty 
undergo the fate it inflicted on the Ayubite 
sultans. They rose against their masters (a.o. 
1382), gained possession of the supreme au 
thority, and placed one of their ohids on th ■ 
Uironeof Kgypt. The Borjites in their tuui 
were overthi'owu by the Oitoi»aus(A.u. 1J17). 
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and so powerful that they were enabled to usurp the throne, having 
murdered Turan Sliah, the son and successor of Saleh, who had vainl^r 
endeavoured to break the yoke which the Mamelukes had i]i^j|)OSed 
upon their sultan (a.d. 1250). This revolution took place in the 
presence of St. Louis, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of 
Mansurah, and had just concluded a truce for ten years with Turan 
Shah. The Mameluke insurgent, named at first regent or atta-beg, 
was finally proclaimed sultan of Egypt. 

The dominion of the Mamelukes over E^ypt lasted for more than 
two centuries and a half. Their body, constantly recruited by Turkish 
and Circassian slaves, disposed of the throne at its pleasure; the 
boldest of their chiefs, provided he could prove his descent from 
Turkestan, was chosen sultan. Notwithstanding the frequent wars 
and revolutions necessarily resulting from the licentiousness of military 
election, the Mamelukes made a successful resistance to the Mongols, 
and after the death of Jenghiz Khan’s immediate heirs, conquered the 
kingdoms of Aleppo and Damascus, which the Mongolian khans had 
taken from the Ayubites (a.d. 1260). The surviving princes of the 
Ayubitc dynasty in Syria and Arabia tendered their submission to the 
Mamelukes, who were thus masters of all the ancient Saracenic pos- 
sessions in the Levantine countries, with the exception of the few 
forts and cities which were still retained by the Franks and western 
Christians. The Mamelukes soon resolved to seize these last memorials 
of the crusades. TJiey invaded the principalities of Antioch and 
Tripoli, which were subdued without much difficulty. A fiefee resis- 
tance was made by the garrison of Acre, but the town was taken by 
assault and its gallant defenders put to the sword. Tyre soon after 
surrendered by capitulation (a.d. 1291), and thus the Christians were 
finally expelled from Syria and Palestine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REVIVAL OP LITERATURE; THE PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION AND INVENTION. 

Section I . — Decline of the Papal Power, The Great Schism 

of the West, 

Clement V., elevated to the papacy by the influence of the French 
Icing, Philip the Fair, to gratify his patron, abstained from going to 
Rome, had the ceremony of his coronation performed at Lyons, and 
fixed his residence at Avignon (a.d. 1309). 

Philip further insisted that the memory of Boniface should be 
stigmatized, and his bones disinterred and ignominiousiy burned. 
Clement was afraid to refuse; but, at the same time, he dreaded the 
scandal of such a proceeding, and the danger of such a precedent ; he 
therefore resolved to temporize, and persuaded Philip to adjourn the 
matter until a general council should be assembled. But some sacri- 
fice "was necessary to appease the royal thirst for vengeance, and the 
illustrious order of the Templars was sacrificed by the head of that 
Church it had been instituted to defend. On the 13th of October, 
1307, all the knights of that order were simultaneously arrested; they 
were accused of the most horrible and improbable crimes ; evidence 
was sought by ( very means that revenge*and cupidity could suggest; 
the torturr (tf the rack was used with unparalleled violence to extort 
confession ; and sentence of condemnation was finally pronounced on 
these unfortunate men, whose only crime was the wealth of their 
order, and their adherence to the papal cause in the reign of Boniface. 

The assassination of the Emperor Albert inspired Philip with the 
hope of procuring the crown of Charlemagne for his brother, and ho 
hastened to Avignon to claim the promised aid of the pope. But 
though Clement had abandoned Italy to tyrants and factions, he had 
not resigned the hope of re-establishing the papal power over the 
peninsula, and he shuddered at the prospect of a French emperor 
reconciling the Guelphs and Ohibellines, crushing opposition by the 
aid of his royal brother, and fixing the imperial authority on a per- 
manent basis; he therefore secretly instigated the German princes to 
hasten the election, and Henry VII. of Luxemburg was chosen at his 
suggestion. Though Henry possessed little hereditary influence, his 
character and talents secured him obedience in Germany; he had thus 
leisure to attend to the aflairs of Italy, which no emperor had visited 
during the preceding half century. He crossed the Alps with a band 
of faithful followers; the cities and their tyrants, as if impressed by 
magic wdth unusual respect for the imperial majesty, tendered him 
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t}i€iir allegiance, and the peninsula, for a brief space, Bubiaiitted^ to 
orderly government. But the rivalry of the chief cities, the ambition 
of powerful barons, and the intrigues of Clement, soon excited fresh 
commotions, which Henry had not the means of controlling. 

The council of Vienne had been summoned for the posthumous 
trial of Boniface VIII., and an examination of the charges brought 
against the Templars (a.d. 3309). Twenty-three witnesses gave evi* 
dence against the deceased pontiff, and fully established the charges 
of profligacy and infidelity; but Clement’s own immoralities were too 
flagrant for him to venture on establishing such a principle as the for- 
feiture of the papacy for criminal indulgences, and the confession that 
Christianity had been described by a pope as a lucrative fable, was 
justly regarded as dangerous, not only to the papacy, but to religion 
itself. Philip was persuaded to abandon the prosecution, and a bull 
w'as issued acquitting Boniface, but, at the same time, justifying the 
motives of his accusers. The order of the Templars was formally 
abolished, and their estates transferred to the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem; but the Hospitallers were forced to pay 
such large sums to Philip and the princes who head usurped the 
Temple lands, that they were impoverished rather than enriched by 
the grant. The council passed several decrees against heretics, and 
made some feeble efforts to reform the lives of the clergy; finally, it 
ordained a new crusade, which had no result but the filling of the 
papal coffers with gifts from the devout, bribes from the politic, and 
the purchase-money of indulgences from the cowardly. 

When the Emperor Henry VII. was crowned at Romo, he esta- 
blished a tribunal to support his authority over the cities and princes 
of Italy; sentence of forfeiture was pronounced against Robert, king 
of Naples, on a charge of treason, and this prince, to the great indig- 
nation of the French monarch, was placed under the ban of ftie 
empire. The poj)e interfered to protect the cousin of his patron, 
Philip ; the wars between the papacy and tlie empire were about to be 
renewed, when Henry died suddenly at Bonconventio, in the state of 
Sienna. It was generally believed that the emperor was poisoned by 
his confessor, a Dominican monk, who administered the fatal dose in 
the eucharist. Clement fulminated two bulls against Henry's memory, 
accusing him of perjury and usurpation; he also annulled the sentence 
against Robert of Naples, and nominated that prince imperial vicar of 
Italy. 

The death of Henry exposed Germany to the wars of a disputed 
succession; that of Clement, which soon followed, produced alarming 
dissensions in the Church. Philip did not long survive the pontiff, 
and his successor, J^ouis X., was too deeply sunk in dissipatimi to 
regard the concerns of the papacy. Twenty-seven months elapsed in 
contests between the French and Italian cardinals, each anxious to 
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hare a pontiflF of their own nation. When first they met in conclave, 
at Cai'pentras, the town was fired in a battle between their servants, 
and the cai’dinals, escaping from their burning palace through the 
windows, dispersed without coming to any decision. At length, Philip 
the Long, count of Poictiers, assembled the cardinals at I^yons, having 
voluntarily sworn that he would secure their perfect freedom. During 
their deliberations, the death of Louis X. gave Philip the regency, 
and soon after the crown of France; the first use he made of his 
power was to shut up the cardinals in close conclave, and compel 
them to expedite the election. Thus coerced, they engaged to choose 
the pontiff who should be nominated by the Cardinal de Porto; this 
prelate, to the great surprise of all parties, named himself, and was 
soon after solemnly installed at Avignon, under the title of John 
XXII. 

Europe was at this period in a miserable state of distraction. 
Italy was convulsed by the civil wars between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, whose animosities were secretly instigated by the intrigues 
of the king of Naples; Spain and Portugal w'ere harassed by the 
struggles between the Christians and the Moors; England and France 
were at war with each other, while both were distracted by internal 
commotions; two emperors unfurled their hostile banners in Germany ; 
and, finally, the Ottoman Turks were steadily advancing towards 
Constantinople. In these difficult times, John displayed great policy; 
he refused to recognise either of the rivals to the empire, and took 
advantage of their dissensions to revive the papal claims to the supre- 
macy of Italy. But the battle of Muhldorf having established Louis 
of Bavaria on the imperial throne, John, who had prcvioivsly been 
disposed to favour the duke of Austria, vainly attempted to gain over 
the successful sovereign. Louis sent efficient aid to the Ghibellines, 
and the papal party in Italy seemed on the point of being destroyed. 
John, forced to seek for allies, resolved to oflfer the imperial crown to 
Charles the Fair, who had just succeeded his brother Philip on the 
throne of France. The Germans, ever jealous of the French, were 
filled with indignation when they heard that the pope w'as endeavour- 
ing to remove their popular emperor; Louis summoned a diet, in 
which he publicly refuted the charges brought against liim by the 
court of Avignon ; several learned men publislicd treatises to prove 
the subordination of the ecclesiastical to the imperial authority; the 
chapter of Freysingen expelled the bishop for his attadmient to the 
pope; and the citizens of Strasburg threw a priest into the Rhine, for 
daring to affix a copy of John's condemnation of Louis to the gates of 
the cathedral. Even the religious orders were divided; for, while the 
DominiGaus adhered to the pope, the Franciscans zealously supported 
the cause of the emperor. 

Irritated rather than discouraged by anathemas, Louis led an army 
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into Italy, traversed the Apennines, received the iron crown of 
hardjr at Milan, and, adrancing to Rome, found a sehiamatic bishop 
ndlling to poTfona the ceremony of bis coronation* Jt was in vain 
that John declared these proceedings void, and issued new bulls of 
excommunication ; the emperor conciliated the Guelphs by his real or 
pretended seal for orthodoxy, and, confident in his strength, ventured 
to pronounce sentence of deposition and death against John, and to 
procure the election of Nicholas V. by the Roman clergy and people. 
The JBVanciscans declared in favour of the antipope, who was one of 
their body; and if Louis had shown prudence and forbearance equal 
to his vigour, the cause of Pope John w’ould have been irretrievably 
rained. But the avarice of the emperor alienated the affections not 
only of the Romans, but of many Italian princes, who had hitherto 
been attached to the Ghibelline party ; he was deserted by his chief 
supporters, and he embraced the pretext afforded him by the death of 
the duke of Austria, to return to Bavaria. Nicholas, abandoned by 
his allies, was forced to surrender to the pope, and only obtained his 
life by submitting to appear before John, with a rope round his neck, 
and to ask pardon of the pope and the public, for the scandal he had 
occasioned (a,d. 1330), Though by this humiliation the antipope 
escaped immediate death, he was detained a close prisoner for the 
remainder of his days, “ treated,” says a contemporary, “ like a friend 
but watched like an enemy,” 

The emperor would doubtless have suffered severely for his share 
in the elevation of Nicholas, had not the Church been disturbed by a 
religious controversy. In a discourse at Avignon, the pope maintained 
that the souls of the blessed w'ould not enjoy the full fruition of 
celestial joys, or, as he termed it, “ the beatific vision," until the day 
of judgment. The University of Paris, and several leaders of the 
mendicant orders, declared that such a doctrine w'as heretical ; Philip 
of Valois, who had only recently obtained the crown of Friince, 
required that the pope should retract his assertions, and John was 
compelled to appease his adversaries by equivocal explanations. The 
dispute afforded the emperor a pretext for refusing obedience to the 
papal bulls, and appealing to a general council ; new wars were about 
to commence, when John died at Avignon, leaving behind him the 
largest treasure that had ever been amassed by a pontiff. 

It was not without cause that the Italians named the 
the popes in Avignon, “ the Babylonish captivity.” The strength df 
the papacy was shaken to its very foundation, when its possessors 
appeaiv-d mere dependents on the kings of Rrance, the instruments of 
war and of power, whose possession monarchs contested, while they 
spurned their authority. The successor of John owed his election to 
his promise, that he would not reside at Rome : he took the title of 
Ben^ict XII,, and began his reign by an attempt to restore peace to 
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the Church and to the empire. Philip of Valois had other interests, 
eud he compelled the pope to adopt his views. Edward III. w'as 
preparing to assert his claims to the crown of France, and Philip 
feared that he would he supported by his brother-in-law, the emperor; 
he therefore threatened Benedict with his vengeance, if he should 
enter into negotiations with Louis, and, as a proof of his earnestness, 
he seized the revenues of the cardinals. The king of England and 
the German empermr, aware that the pope was a mere instrument in 
the hands of their enemies, disregarded his remonstrances and derided 
his threats. Benedict had not courage or talents adequate to the 
crisis; his death delivered the papacy from the danger of sinking into 
contempt, under a feeble ruler, who sacrihced everything to his love of 
ease ; the cardinals, in choosing a successor, sought a pontitF whose 
energy and ambition might again invest the Church with political 
power, 

Clement VI., unanimously chosen by the electors, commenced his 
reign by claiming the restoration of those rights of the Holy See 
which had fallen into abeyance during the government of his feeble 
predecessor. The Homans sent a deputation to request that he would 
return to the city, and appoint the celebration of a Jubilee at the 
middle of the century; Clement granted the latter request, but he 
refused to visit Rome, through dread of the turbulent spirit of its 
inhabitants (a.d. 1343). But Clement did not neglect the afiairs of 
Italy, though he refused to reside in the country: Roger, king of 
Naples, at his death bequeathed his kingdom to his daughter Jane, or 
Joan, and named a council of regency; Clement insisted that the 
government, during the minority of the princess, belonged to the Holy 
See ; he, therefore, annulled the king’s will, and sent a papal legate to 
preside over the administration. The Emperor Tjouis V. sent an 
ambassador to the pope, soliciting absolution; Clement demanded 
humiliating submissions, which were indignantly refused ; upon which 
the anathemas were renewed, and the German electors were exhm ted 
to choose a new severeign. As if resolved to brave all the princes 
that opposed the king of France, Clement nominated cardinals to the 
vacant benefices in England; but Edw’ard III., supported by his clergy 
and people, refused to admit the intruders; nor could any threats of 
ecclesiasl%al censure shake his resolution. About the same time, 

mferred the sovereignty of the Canary Islands on Prince 

ibf Bpain, as Adrian had given Ireland to the English king, 
these grants,” says Henry, ^‘the pretensions of the popes seem to 
be less remarkable than the credulity of princes.” 

The pusillanimity of Louis V. is more surprising than the credulity 
of those who obtained papal grants to confirm questionable titles: 
fhough supported by all the princes and most of the prelates in Ger- 
many, the emperor Sought to purchase pardon by submission; but the 
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Diet would not allow the extrayagant claims of the pope to he reco^. 
nised, fmd the humiliations to which Louis submitted alienated his 
friends^ without abating tixe hostility of his enemies. 

But Italy was now the theatre of events calculated to divert public 
attention from the quarrels of the pope»i| Jane, queen of Naples, had 
married Andrew, brother to the king of Hungary, whose family had 
ancient claims on the Neapolitan crown. Political jealousy disturbed 
the harmony of the marriage; a conspiracy was formed by the courtiers 
against Andrew ; he was murdered in his wife’s bed, and she was 
more than suspected of having consented to the crime. Clement 
shared the general indignation excited by this atrocity, and, in his 
chimerical quality of suzerain of Naples, ordered that a strict search 
should be made after the murderers, against whom he denounced 
sentence of excommunication (a.d. 134(>). Jane soon conciliated the 
pontiff, and purchased a sentence of acquittal, by selling her preten- 
sions to the county of Avignon for a very moderate sum, which, it 
may be added, was never paid. But the king of Hungary was not so 
easily satisfied ; he levied a powerful array to avenge the murder of 
his brother; and the emperor of Germany gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of venting his resentment on the Guelphs and the partisans of 
the king of France, to whose intrigues he attributed the continuance 
of the papal excommunications. 

Clement saw the danger with which he was menaced by the Hun- 
garian league; to avert it, he negotiated with the king of Bohemia, 
and prevailed upon some of the German electors to nominate that 
monarcli’s son, Charles, marquis of Moravia, to the empire. The 
new sovereign agreed to recognise all the extravagant claims of the 
popes, which his predecessors had so strenuously resisted; but no real 
autliority was added to the papacy by this degradation of the empire: 
even Clement was aware that his authority should be supported by 
artifice and negotiation, rather than by any direct assertion of power. 

While the princes of Europe were gradually emancipating them- 
selves from the thraldom of the pontiffs, a remarkable revolution 
wrested Rome itself from their grasp, and revived for a moment the 
glories of the ancient republic. Hienzi, a young enthusiast of great 
learning, but humble origin, addressed a pathetic speech to his country- 
men on the deploi’able state of their city and the happiness of their 
ancient liberty. Such was the effect of his eloquence, that the citizens 
immediately elected him tribune of the people, and conferred upon him 
the supreme power (a. D. 1347)* He immediately dcgi-aded the senators 
appointed by the pope, punished with death several malefactors of 
high rank, and banished the Orsini, the Colonnas, and other noble 
fiaihilies, whose factions had filled the city with confusion. The mes- 
sengers sent by the tribune to announce his elevation were every where 
received with great respect; not only the Italian cities, but even 
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Ibreign princefi, sought his alliance; the king of Hungary and the 
queen of Naples appealed to him as a mediator and judge, the 
Emperor Louis sought his friendship, and the pope wrote him a letter 
approving all his proceedings. Such unexpected power intoxicated 
the tribune ; he summoned the candidates for the empire to appear 
before him, he issued an edict declaring Rome the metropolis of the 
world, and assumed several strange titles that proved both his weak- 
ness and his vanity. This extravagance proved his ruin; Bienzi was 
excommunicated by the pope, the banished nobles entered Romo, the 
fickle populace deserted the tribune, and, after wandering about for 
some time in various disguises, he was arrested by the papal ministers, 
and sent to Avignon, where he was detained a close prisoner. 

In the mean time the king of Hungary had entered Italy; Jane, 
whose recent marriage to the duke of Tarentura, one of the murderers 
of her husband, had given great offence to her subjects, abandoned the 
Neapolitan territories at his approach, and sought refuge at Avignon. 
But a dreadful pestilence, which at this time desolated southern 
Europe, compelled the king of Hungary to abandon the territories 
he had so easily acquired. About the same time, the death of the 
Emperor Louis left Charles without a rival; and Clement resolved to 
take advantage of the fa voumble juncture to restore the papal authority 
in Italv. lie ordered a Jubilee to be celebrated at Rome; he excom- 
municated Visconti, archbishop of Milan, but afterwards sold absolu- 
tion to this prelate, who was formidable as a statesman and a soldier; 
finally, he persuaded the king of Hungary and the queen of Naples 
to submit their differences to his arbitration. But the court of Avignon 
was devoted to the house of Anjou; it did not venture to pronounce 
the queen innocent, but it declared that a weak woman could not 
resist the temptations of evil spirits, and decided that she should be 
restored to her kingdom on paying a subsidy to the king of Hungary* 
That generous prince refused tlie money, declaring that he had taken 
up arms to avenge the murder of his brother, not to gain a paltry 
bribe. Thus the pontiff still seemed the arbitrator of kings: some 
years before he had engaged Humbert, a prince of southern France, to 
bequeath his dominions to the French king, on the condition that the 
eldest son of that monarch should take the title of Dauphin ; he hud 
been victorious, though by accident, in his contest with the Emperor 
Liouis, and at his death Clement left the papacy in full possession of 
all its titles to supreme power. 

But while the nominal authority of the papacy was as great as 
ever, its real power was considerably weakened. Innocent VI., un- 
able to escape from the yoke which the kings of France had imposed 
on the popes during their residence at Avignon, resolved to recover the 
ancient patrimony of St. Peter; Rienzi was summoned from his dun- 
geon, and was sent back to Rome with the title of senator. But the 
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turbulent Homans soon grew weary of their former favourite^ 

Ijtie ni ri was murdered by the populace, at the time he most;, 
ously labouring to chastize the disturbers of public traa^uul||y, 
rescue the people from the oppression of the nobles (a*®*. 

Soon afterwards the Emperor Charles IV. entered Rome, an^ 
permission of the pope, was solemnly crowned. This feeble pwn^ 
negotiated with all parties, and betrayed all; he sold liberty to 
cities, because he had neither the military force nor the political 
to defend a refusal, and he submitted to receive a passport from tll^^ 
pope, and to abide in Rome only the limited period prescribed by ,th^ 
jealousy of the pontiff. 

Bu* though the popes, during their residence at Avignon, favoured 
the discords of Italy, stimulated the mutual animosity of the Guelpha 
and Ghibellines, and encouraged civil war in the empire, they were, ^ 
desirous to terminate the sanguinary struggles for the crown of France, ; 
and made several efforts to reconcile the English Edward to the hou&a 
of Valois. Edward was not to be checked in his career of victory; , 
the glory of the French arms was destroyed at Crecy, and the Idng.of . 
France himself became a prisoner at Poictiers. It was through the . 
mediation of Innocent VI. that King John recovered his liberty, and ; 
the war between England and France was terminated by the peace of 
Bretigny. Soon after his deliverance, John, distressed for money, was 
induced by a large bribe to give his daughter in maiTiage to Visconti, 
the most formidable enemy of the Church, while Innocent was too 
occupied by nearer dangers to prevent an alliance so injurious to his 
interests. The numerous bands of mercenaries, wdio were thrown out of, 
employment by the restoration of peace, formed themselves into indepou**, 
dent hands, called Free Companies, and, quitting the southern districts 
of France, already desolated by frequent campaigns, directed thcir 
march towards Provence. The anathemas hurled against them ueithcjT , 
retarded their progress nor diminished their number ; a crusade wao 
vainly preached; no soldiers would enlist, w'hen the only pay waS ,, 
indulgences; the plundering hordes approached Avignon, and 
treasures of the ecclesiastics were on the point of falling into the hands 
of these unscrupulous spoilers. By paying a large bribe, and giving 
them absolution for all their sins, Innocent prevailed upon the Ftjcs 
Companies to turn aside from Avignon and enter into the service of 
the marquis of Montferrat, who was engaged in war against tjio 
Visconti. ^ ^ 

Urban V. succeeded Innocent, and though, like him, incUn^,,,t<i , 
favour the king of France, he became convinced that the residerK.^;ol ‘ 
the popes at Avignon was injurious to his interests. The empeiioi: ; 
solicited Urban to visit Rome, and the Free Companies having 
eattorted a large bribe, for sparing Avignon, the pope hasted to l^avf lli 
resideuce where he was exposed to insult and suhserviept to ! 
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authority. The pope was received in Italy with great joy, the Emperor 
Charles hastened to meet him, and gave the last example of imperial 
degradation, by leading the horse on which the pontiff rode when ho 
made his triumphal entry into Rome (a.d. 1368). This spectacle, 
instead of gratifying the Italians, filled them with rage; they treated 
the emperor with so much contempt, that he soon returned to Ger- 
many; and Urban finding that he could not check the republican 
licentiousness which had so long prevailed in Rome and the other 
cities of the patrimony of St. Peter, began to languish for the more 
tranquil retirement of Avignon. The only advantage he gained by his 
visit to Italy, was the empty honour of seeing the emperor of the East 
bow at his footstool, and offer, as the reward of aid against the Turks, 
the union of the Greek and Latin Churches. But Urban could not 
prevail upon the w’estem princes to combine in defence of Constanti- 
nople; and the Greek emperor would have been unable to gain the 
consent of his subjects to lay aside cither the peculiar ceremonies or 
doctrines that had severed their Church from the papacy. The 
renewal of the war between France and England, when Charles V. 
succeeded the imbecile John, afforded Urban a pretext for returning 
to Avignon. Death seized him soon after he reached the city, and 
Gregory XI. was chosen his successor. 

Gregory's great object was to break the power of the Visconti, who 
had become the virtual sovereigns of northern Italy ; but he did not 
neglect the general interests of the Church, exerting himself diligently 
to suppress heresy. The emperor created the pontiff his vicar, and 
Gregory to support his authority, took some of the Free Companies 
into pay, and among the rest a band of Englishmen commanded by John 
Hawkwood. It was of importance to gain over the city of Florence; 
the papal legate thought that this object could best be obtained by 
producing a famine, and stimulating the citizens by the pressure of 
want to rise against their government. In pursuance of this infamous 
policy, means were taken to cut off the import of corn, while Ilaw^k- 
wood ravaged the territory of the city and destroyed the harvests. 
Of aU the Italian people, the Florentines had been the most constant 
in their attachment to the cause of the Holy See, — their indignation 
was therefore excessive, and their hate implacable. 

A general revolt against the papal power was soon organized 
through Italy by the outraged Florentines; they embroidered the \vord 
Libbutas on their standards in letters of gold, while their emissaries 
preached freedom in the cities, in the castles, and in the cottages; the 
summons was eagerly heard, and the states of the Church soon refused 
to recognise the sovereignty of its head. Gregory sent new legates, 
and menaced the confederates with excommunication; he pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against the Florentines, exhorting all 
princes to confiscate the property of those who should be found in 
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l^eir seyerftl domiaionsy and to sell their persons into slavery #“**7411 
iniquitous edict, which was partially acted upon both ^ France aiid, 
England j—~new hordes of mercenaries were taken into pay, a?^d when 
the citizens of Bologna applied to the legate for pardon,, he replied 
tliat he would not quit their city until he had bathed . his .hands ,and 
feet in their blood. The Florentines were undaunted, but the ,disr;, 
union and mutual jealousies between the other confederates proven 
fatal to the national cause ; the citizens of Rome W'ere anxious to have 
the pontifical court restored to their city, and to obtain tliis desirable 
object, they willingly sacrificed their claims to freedom. In their statq 
of moral degradation, indeed, they were unable to appreciate the 
advantages of rational liberty, and unfit to exercise its privileges. 

During these commotions in Italy, Gregory being informed of the 
reformed doctrines, or, os he called them, the heresies published in 
England by John WioklilFe, wrote to the chancellor and university of 
Oxford, severely reproving them fpr permitting such opinions to be 
promulgated, and ordering that Wickliffe should be brought to trial 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal. Similar letters were sent to Richard 
II., the young king of England, who had just succeeded his grand- 
father, Edward III.’, but the duke of Lancaster and several other nobles 
took the reformer under their protection ; Wickliffe was rescued from 
the malice of his enemies, while his doctrines rapidly, though secretly, 
spread not only througli Italy, hut through Germany. The chief 
articles he was accused of teaching were, “ That the wafer in the 
eucharist, after consecration, is not the real body of Christ, but its 
figure only; that the Roman church had no right to be the bead of all 
churches; that the pope has no more authority than any other priest; 
tliat lay patrons may, and ought to, deprive a delinquent church of its 
temporal possessions ; that the gospel was sufficient to direct suy 
Christian; that no prelate of the church ought to have prisons for 
punishing delinquents." The publication of these sentiments enraged 
Gregory, who had, from the very commencement of his reign, sbowa 
himself a virulent persecutor, and procured the burning of seveml 
unfortunate wretches accused of heresy, both in France and Germany* 
Scarcely had he made his triumphal entry into Rome, when he pre- 
pared to take some effective measures for checking the progress of 
innovation. But domestic troubles soon engaged his attention; the 
Romans, who had received him on his first arrival with so much 
enthusiasm, soon began to brave liis authority and dispbey bis 
haffied in lus expectations of peace and power, he. even , contemplated 
returning to Avignon, where part of the papal court still oontin^cd^ 
But before taking this step, he resolved to secure the, tranquillity o| 
Italy, and, if possible, avert the divisions which he fbresaw woul^ 
probably trouble the church after his death (a.d. 137 B)» : A congress, 
was opened at Serazano', but before its deliberations cqnld pro^u^d 
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any important result, Gregory was seized with mortal illness, and all 
hopes of peace were destroyed by the schism which arose respecting 
the tihoice of his successor. 

The death of Gregory XI. w'as the commencement of a new era 
for the ancient capital of the world, from which the popes had been 
absent during so many years. Pride, interest, and self-love, combined 
to attach the Romans to the papacy; had they combined with the 
Florentines, it is possible that the cities of Italy might have formed a 
confederacy sufficiently strong to defy an absent pope, and an emperor 
powerless and distant; perhaps they might even have solved the 
problem which still continues to baffle statesmen, and formed a fede- 
rative union in Italy. But the Romans were incapable of such pro- 
found view's; they looked to nothing beyond the advantages to bo 
derived from the residence of the papal court ; and, instead of aiming 
at reviving their ancient glory, they contented themselves with dis- 
puting the profits that had hitherto been enjoyed by the city of 
Avignon. 

No sooner had the cardinals, the majority of whom belonged to the 
French party, shut themselves up in a conclave, than the Romans 
were filled with alarm lest a Transalpine prelate should be chosen, 
who W’ould establish his court at Avignon. They assembled in arms 
round the Vatican, and by their menaces sent terror into its inmost 
recesses. They demanded that the new pope should be an Italian ; 
this was the only virtue they required in the successor of St. Peter. 
The French cardinals, already disunited, were intimidated by these 
clamours; they gave their votes to a Neapolitan archbishop, who took 
the title of Urban VI, 

The cardinals seem to have expected that Urban, who was cele- 
brated for his modesty, his humility, and his skill in the canon law'. 
Would have acknowledged that his election was vitiated by the force 
that had been used, and that he would therefore have abdicated the 
pontificate. But Urban soon convinced them of their error; he nut 
only showed a determination to retain his power, but openly set the 
discontented cardinals at defiance. In a public discourse, immediately 
after his coronation, he severely reprehended their pomp and luxury, 
threatened to punish those who had been convicted of receiving bribes, 
and reproached some of them by name for corresponding with the 
enemies of the Church. Exasperated by this austerity, the discontented 
cardinals fied to Anagni, proclaimed the late election void, sent circu- 
lars to all Christian princes warning them not to acknowledge Urban, 
took a body of Bretons into their pay, and relying on the protection 
of this military force, excoinmunicated the new pope as an apostate 
usurper. The duke of Brunswick, the husband of Jane, queen of 
Naples, alarmed at the prospect of a schism, attempted to mediate; 
but his efibrts to effect a reconciliation were baffled by the resentment 
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of the cardinals and the haughtiness of Urban. On all sides proposals 
‘Were made to assemble a general council, but the pope, the cardinalf^ 
and the emperor, disputed the right of convocation; the fortune of 
war could alone determine the fate of the Church. 

Urban showed no desire to conciliate his opponents; he announced 
a speedy creation of new cardinals to overwhelm their votes, and 
threatened the queen of Naples for granting them protection. He 
showed similar severity in his conduct to the Roman aristocracy, and^ 
on a very slight pretext, ventured to deprive the count of Fondi of 
his jfiefs. The count at once declared himself a partisan of the 
cardinals; he gave them shelter in the town of Fondi, where, pro- 
tected {»y Neapolitan troops they proceeded to a new election. It is 
said by many historians that they would have chosen the king of 
France, Charles V., had not his being maimed in the left arm incapaci- 
tated him from performing the ceremonies of the mass; hut their 
selection was scarcely less swayed by temporal motives when they 
gave their votes to Cardinal Robert of Geneva, who assumed the title 
of Clement VII. This prelate had served in the field, and even, 
acquired some reputation as a wurrior; hut he was generally and 
justly hated by the Italimis for having massacred all the inhabitants 
of Cesena during the Florentine war. 

The death of the Emperor Charles IV. added new troubles to the 
complicated policy of Europe; that despicable slave of superstition 
had purchased from the venal electors the nomination of his son 
Weuceslaus as his successor; and the young prince, from the moment 
of his accession, gave himself up to the practice of the meanest vices, 
and wallowed in disgusting debauchery. These crimes, however, did 
not prevent him from enjoying the favour of Urban, whose cause he 
warmly espoused, — a merit which, in the eyes of the pontiff, com- 
pensated for the want of all the virtues. 

The queen of Naples declared in favour of Clement, and invited 
him to her court. So great, however, was the hatred of a French 
pontiff, that, in spite of the turbulent disposition of Urban, the defec- 
tion of the cardinals, the authority of the queen, and the jealousy of 
the states so recently at war with the court of Rome, all Italy declared 
against Clement, and the Neapolitans show'ed such hatred to his cause, 
that he was forced to escape by sea to Marseilles, whence he pro^ 
Oeeded to establish his court at Avignon. 

The king of France, Charles V,, had eagerly espoused the cause of 
ike cardinals who had elected the antipope; most of them were hte 
subjects, and all were devoted to the interests of France; he therefr^re 
declared himself the partisan of Clement, trusting that he would 
obtain important political advantages by the residence of the pope at 
Avignon. Unfortunately the first result was to involve his kingdom 
in a ruinous war, which long doomed France to loss and cakmity. 
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. promptly directed against the queen of 

who^ie supposed murder of her husband, thirty years before, 
Hifi itiH jpemembered to her disadvantage; he declared that she had 
forfeited her right to the throne, which ho conferred on her cousin 
Charles of Duraaiio; and to support this king of his vengeance, he 
only sold ecclesiastical benefices, but pledged the plate belonging 
M the churches. Jane, driven from her kingdom, adopted the duke 
cl Anjfou as her son and successor; the French monarchs believed 
IM^lvcs hound to support his claims, and exhausted their resources 
hi the effort. 

All Europe was divided by the schism ; Italy, Holland, Germany, 
Bohiismia, Poland, Hungary, Flanders, and England, declared ffor 
Urban; while Clement w^as supported by Spain, Navarre, Scotland, 
Savoy, Lorraine, and France. The rival popes hurled anathemas 
against each other; excommunication was answered by excommunica- 
tlon ; and both prepared piles to burn the partisans of their adversary 
m heretics. Charles V. set the example, by issuing an edict confis- 
cating the property and life of those who ventured to recognise Urban 
ha his dominions. Urban retorted, by preaching a crusade against 
CHiarles; the English eagerly seized this pretext for renewing war 
against France, and a powerful army entered Brittany to support its 
didce against his liege lord. 

' The death of Charles V., and the minority of his son Charles 
VI., added to the embaivassments of France; the duke of Anjou 
seized the royal treasures to support his claims on Naples; the new 
taxes imposed upon the people provoked insurrection; the revolters 
were punished with remorseless cruelty, and they, on the other hand, 
^ctised horrible retaliations whenever they had an opportunity. 
Charles Durazzo, in the mean time, found little difficulty in taking 
possession of the Neapolitan territories; Jane, abandoned by her sub- 
lects, was forced to sun-ender to her cousin, and, by his command, 
Was strangled in prison (a.d. 1382). Louis of Anjou immediately 
dWimed her inheritance, and having obtained the investiture of Naples 
firom Clement, entered Italy at the head of fifteen thousand men. No 
(i|p06irion was offered to the French in their passage ; Louis reached 
the frontiers of the Abruzzi in safety, and was there joined by several 
NfiWpoHtan nobles attached to the memory of Jane, and anxious to 
avenge her death, t 

Bnmzzo was unable to meet his enemy in the field; but he gar- 
risoned his fortresses, encouraged the peasantry of the Abruzzi to 
' Irsta i&e French by a guerilla warfare, and destroyed all the forage 
‘‘ provisions in the open country. Famine and pestilence wasted 
n igaUant chivalry of il^aiice; the duke of ^ Anjou fell a victim to a 
whose severity was aggravated by his disappointment; his mmy 
and many noble barons, who had joined his banners, were 
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forced to beg their way home, amid the jeers and insults of the 
Italians. The English, commanded by the bishop of Norwich, made 
n feeble attack upon the schismatic French ; they were defeated, and 
the bishop returned with shame to his diocese. 

Urban disapproved of the cautious policy of Durazzo, and pro- 
ceeding to Naples, began to treat the king as his vassal; Charles 
temporized, until the death of the duke of Anjou delivered him front 
pressing danger, but then he refused all obedience to the pope, and 
treated him so uncivilly, that Urban removed to Nocera. Several of 
the cardinals, weary of the tyranny to which they were subjected, 
plotted the murder of the pope; but their conspiracy was discovered, 
and siv of them were sentenced to suffer the tortures of the rack that 
they might be compelled to betray their accomplices. Urban person- 
ally superintended these cruelties, and suggested new modes of torture 
to the executioners. When confessions were thus obtained, he degraded 
the cardinals from their dignity, and pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication, not only against them, but against the king and queen 
of Naples, the antipope Clement, his cardinals, and all his adherents. 
Durazzo, justly enraged, marched against Nocera, and captured the 
town; but the pope found shelter in the citadel, from a window of 
which he, several times a-day, fulminated anathemas with bell and 
candle against the king of Naples and his army. Urban at length 
made his escape, and, embarking on board some Genoese galleys, 
reached Genoa in safety, where he was honourably received by the 
doge, who deemed the city honoured by his presence. During his 
flight, ho ordered the bishop of Aquila to be murdered, suspecting that 
he meditated desertion; and soon after he put to death five of the 
guilty cardinals, sparing the sixth, wdio was an Englishman, at the 
intercession of Richard II., — a monarch who had given the weight of 
England's influence to Urban’s cause. 

Clement YII. did not conduct himself one whit bettor than his 
rival ; he insulted and imprisoned the German and Hungarian ambas- 
sadors, who were sent to propose expedients for terminating the schism ; 
his exactions from the churclies that acknowledged his authority alien- 
ated the minds of those whom their political position had ranged on his 
side; his intrigues and his servility w'ere offensive to the kings that 
supported him. The double papacy ivas found a heavy tax on Chris- 
tendom ; each pontiff collected around him a court of dissolute and 
prodigal cardinals, whose lavish expenditure was supported by alien- 
ating the revenues of all the benefices within their grasp. 

But the kingdom of Naples w'as especially destined to suffer from 
the schism; the rival pontiffs claimed the right of bestowing the 
Neapolitan crown at their discretion, and their pretensions perpetuated 
civil discord. Charles Durazzo quitted his kingdom to seek a new 
<arown in Hungary, but fell a victim to assassins in the hour of success; 
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Margaret, his queen, on receiving the news, assumed the regency, and 
caused her son Ladislaus to be recognised as sovereign by the states 
of the realm. But Urban VI., who had excommunicated Charles 
Duruzzo, pretended that the kingdom of Naples reverted as a vacant 
fief to the Holy See, and began forming a party against the queen. 
Clement on his side raised a similar claim, and sold the church plate 
to pay troops; he zealously supported the house of Anjou, and 
employed Otho of Brunswick, the widower of the unfortunate Jane, to 
expel the family of Durazzo. 

Hitherto the division in the Church had been political; a doctrinal 
controversy, however, was added to the schism, which, though it led 
to no immediate results, deserves to be briefly described. A Dominican 
doctor of divinity, John de Mon^’on, preaching on the doctrine of 
original sin, declared that this stain was inherent in all human creatures 
from the moment of their conception, and as it could only be cfiaced 
by the redemption of Jesus Christ, he inferred that the Virgin Mary 
was conceived in sin. This was merely an incidental illustration of 
the established doctrine, an example intended to make it more clear 
and striking. But the faculty of theology in the university of Paris, 
the Sorbonne, animated, probably,by an old jealousy of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, with whom the university had frequent contest, 
undertook the examination of Moa<,‘on’s doctrine, and declared thatliis 
assertion was an impious outrage against the mother of Christ; the 
doctors added that the prophesied sacrifice of Christ had an effect 
before its accomplishment, on his birth and that of his mother, and to 
this exemption from the ordinary law of humanity, they gave the name 
of the immaculate conception. 

The worship of the Virgin Mary has always been the most popular 
portion of the Romish Liturgy; the doctrine of the Sorbonne, though 
utterly unintelligible, seemed to confer new honour upon her name, 
and it was ardently received by multitudes of ignorant enthusiasts. 

Mon9on, alarmed at the ferment he had unwittingly excited, fled 
to Avignon, where he trusted that his tenets would find favour. The 
entire order of the Dominicans, regarding themselves, in their capacity 
of Inquisitors, as the especial guardians of the purity of the faith, were 
enraged to find one of their brethren accused of heresy; they sent 
seventy of their most eminent doctors to support Mon9ou's opinions 
before the papal tribunal, and, with a shrewd knowledge of the argu- 
ments most weighty at Avignon, they subscribed forty thousand crowns 
of gold to support his cause. The Sorbonne, on the other hand, 
deputed its most eminent professors to prosecute Monyon, and procure 
the condemnation of his opinions. The pope was sorely embarrassed; 
the opposing parties were so powerful that he did not wish to alienate 
either; and he, therefore, had recourse to the expedient of dismissing 
Mon^on secretly, and sending him to seek refuge in Arragon. 
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Belt the theologians of the Sorbonne would not rest satisSed with 
an imperfect victory; profiting by the popular ferment to work on the 
mind of their sovereign, Charles VI., they persuaded the king, who 
had not yet attained his twenty-first year, and whose ignorance was 
extreme, to undertake the decision of a question beyond the limits of 
human knowledge. His majesty’s confessor shared th% opinions of 
Mon9on, the Inqipitors of the Faith, and the whole body of the 
Dominicans, supported, Pope Clement himself regarded tiiem with 
favour; but in spite of their united authority, the young and stupid 
king took upon himself to maintain that tlie Virgin Mary was free 
from the stain of original sin; he even sent to prison all who denied 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

C 'iement VII., always in fear of being sacrificed to his rival, Urban 
VI., and relying for support chiefly on the court of France, did not 
venture to make any farther resistance. He issued a bull condemning 
John de Mon9on, and all his adherents: he permitted the king to 
institute a new festival in honour of the Immaculate Conception, and 
to constrain his confessor, as well as the most celebrated Dominicans, to 
retract their opinions in presence of the whole court. The whole order 
of St. Dominic was degraded to the lowest rank of Monastics, and it 
was ordained that no one of their body should, in future, hold the 
office of confessor to the king. 

Urban VI. paid jj^ttlc regard to theological controversies; he was 
more anxious to re-establish his authority over southern Italy. But 
as he marched towards Naples, his troops mutinied for want of pay, 
and he was forced to return to Rome. The citizens proved to be as 
discontented as the soldiers ; to stifle their murmurs he published o 
hull for the celebration of a jubilee the following year at Rome, and 
ordered that this solemnity should be repeated every thirty-three years, 
according to the number of years that Christ remained upon earth. 
He hoped that this festival would enrich the Romans and himself, but 
be died before the time for its celebration (a.d. 1389). It is supposed 
that his end was hastened by poison, for his most ardent supporters 
were weary of his tyranny. 

A few days after the death of Urban, the cardinals at Rome chose 
a new pontiff, who took the title of Boniface IX., and commenced bis 
|||ign by an interchange of anathemas and excommunications with his 
mal at Avignon. More prudent than his predecessor, Boniface basted 
to make terms with the family of Durazzo at Naples; he reobgnised ' 
young Ladislaus as a legitimate king, and sent a legate to perform tbe 
ceremony of his coronation. Ladislaus, in return, took an ooth 
fidelity and homage, binding himself never to recognise the aatipope 
at Arignon. 

Clement VII« strengthened himself by a closer union with the king 
of France, whom he Induced to visit Avignon, and to witness the 
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ceremany of the coronation of Louis II. of Anjou, as king of Naples. 
The imbecile Charles was so gratified by his reception, that he pro- 
jected a crusade against Rome, but he was soon induced to abandon 
his purpose, and he gave very feeble aid to his cousin of Anjou, when 
he prepared an armament to invade the Neapolitan territories. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne became eager to terminate the schism; and, 
encouraged by their success in the controversy of t|||^ Immaculate Con- 
ception, they presented to the king a project for restoring the peace of 
the Church, by compelling the rival popes to resign, and submit the 
choice of a now pontiflF to a general council (a.d. 1.394). Though this 
counsel was not favourably received by the king, it gave great alarm 
to Clement, and agitation of mind is supposed to have produced the 
apoplectic fit which occasioned his death. 

The French ministers wrote to the cardinals at Avignon, urging 
thein to embrace the opportunity of terminating the schism ; hut these 
prelates hasted to conclude a new election without opening the letter, 
with the contents of which they were afcquainted. Peter dc Luna, car- 
dinal of Aragon, was nominated pope ; he took the name of Benedict 
XIIL, and the schism became wider than ever. When the news of the 
election reach<!!t Paris, Charles, instead of recognizing the pope of 
Avignon, convoked the clergy of his kingdom to deliberate on the means 
of restoring peace to the Church. After some delay, the convocation 
met, and came to the inconsistent resolution of recognizing Benedict, 
and proposing that the schism should be terminated by the abdication of 
the two }>opcs. Ambassadors were sent with this proposal to Avignon, 
but a ri»licnlous though insuperable difficulty prevented the success of 
their negotiations. The plenipotentiaries on both sides preached long 
sermons to each other, until the French princes who were joined in the 
legation, completely fatigued, and seeing no probable termination of 
the conference, returned home indignant and disappointed. The king 
of England and the emperor of Germany joined the French monarch 
in recommending the double application ; Boniface declared his readi- 
ness to resign, if Benedict would set the example, but the latter pontiff 
absolutely refused submission. An army was sent to compel him to 
obedience; Avignon was taken, and Benedict besieged in his palace, 
hut his obstinacy continued unshaken, and the party feuds which the 
weakness of the king encouraged in France, gave him hopes of fii^ 
triumph. 

The state of the western governments tended to protract the schism 
of the Church; the king of France fell into idiotcy; Richard II* was 
' deposed in England by his cousin Henry IV. ; the duke of Anjou was 
driven from Naples; the Byzantine emperor and the king of Hungary 
were harassed by the Turks, whose increasing power threatened i*uin 
to both; the Spanish peninsula was distracted by the Moorish wars: 
and the Emperor Wenceslaus was forced to abdicate by the German, 
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electoiti. Boniface took advant^e of these cirounistanoes to estahii^ 
the papal claim to the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical benefices, and to 
sender himself absolute master of Rome, by fortifying the citadel and 
castle of St. Angelo. The Roman citizens wei*e deprived of the last 
shadow of their former franchises; the readiness with which they 
submitted is, however, a suflicient proof that they were unworthy of 
freedom. The pope did not long survive this triumph; the Roman 
cardinals elected Innocent YII. to supply his place ; but he died about 
twelve months after his elevation, and was succeeded by Gregory XII. 
(a.d. 1406). Benedict having in the mean time recovered his free- 
dom, protested against the Roman elections, but offered to hold a 
personal conference with Gregory for reconciling all their differences. 
The cai'dinals, weai-y of these controversies, deserted the rivals, and 
having assembled a general council at Pisa, elected a third pope, who 
took the title of Alexander V. 

There were noAv three heads to the Christian church; Ladislaus 
and some of the Italian cities supported Gregory ; the kings of Scot- 
land and Spain adhered to Benedict ; while Alexander was recognized 
in the rest of Christendom. The disputes of these hostile pontiffs 
had greatly tended to enfranchise the human mind, altd weaken the 
hold of superstition ; AVickliffe’s doctrines spread in England, and 
in Germany they were advocated by John Huss, who eloquently 
denounced the corruptions that debased the pure docrines of Ciiris- 
tianity. Pope Alexander w'as preparing to resist the progress of the 
courageous reformer, when his death threw the affairs of the Church 
into fresh confusion. 

The presence of an armed force induced the cardinals to elect 
John XXIII., wdiose promotion gave great scandal, as he was more 
rtvnarkable for his military than his religious qualifications (a.d. 1411), 
John soon compelled Ladislaus to abandon Gregory's party ; he then 
assembled a general council at Rome, where sentence of condenmation 
W'as pronounced on the doctrines of Huss ttnd Wickliffc. But Ladis- 
laus soon grew w'eary of peace; he led an army against Rome, plun- 
dered the city, and compelled the pope to seek protection from 
Sigismond, emperor of Germany. John consented very reluctantly to 
the imperial demand, that the schism should finally be terminated by 
» general council; he made an ineffectual effort to have the assembly 
held in one of his own cities, but Sigismond insisted that it should 
JBaeet in Constance. John then attempted to interpose delays, but 
the general voice of Christendom was against him ; he judged his 
ftituatiou accurately, when, pointing to Constance from the summit of 
the Alps, he exclaimed, “ What a fine trap for catching foxes." 

The attention of all Christendom was fixed upon the deliberations 
of the council of Constance, whither bishops, ambassadors, and theo- 
lAgiass, flocked from every part of Europe (a.d. 1415). John Huss, 
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having ol>tain«d the emperor’s safe-conduct, appeared before the council 
to defbnd his doctrines, but Sigismond was persuaded to forfeit his 
pledge, and deliver the courageous reformer to his enemies, to be 
tried for heresy. Pope John was not treated better, a unanimous 
rote of the council demanded his abdication ; he fled to Austria, but 
he was overtaken and detained in the same prison with IIuss, until , 
he ratified the sentence of his own deposition. Gregory XII. soon 
after abdicated the pontificate, but Benedict still continued obstinate; 
his means of resistance, however, were so trifling, that the council 
paid little attention to his refusal. John Huss, and his friend Jerome 
of IVague, were sentenced to be burned at the stake as obstinate 
heretics, but their persecutors could not stop the progress of the 
truth ; the Hussites in Bohemia had recourse to arms for the defence 
of their liberties, and under the command of the heroic Zisca, main- 
tained the cause of civil and religious liberty, in many glorious fields. 

The emperor, the princes of Germany, and the English deputies, 
strenuously urged the council to examine the abuses of the Church, 
and form some plan for its thorough reformation ; but the prelates, 
fearing that some proposals might be made injurious to their interests, 
steadily rcsistt‘d these efforts ; declaring that the election of a pope 
ought to have precedence of all other business. After long disputes, 
the choice of the electors fell on Otho Colonna, a Roman noble, who 
took the title of Martin V. The new pontiff combined with the 
cardinals to strangle all the plans of reform, and the council, from 
whose deliberations so much had been expected, terminated its sittings, 
without having applied any effectual remedy to the evils ^vhich had 
produced the schism. A promise, indeed, was made, that another 
council would be convened, for the reform of the Church, at Pavia, 
but no one cared to claim its performance; the conduct of those who 
met at Constance convinced the world, that no effectual redress of 
grievances could be expected from such assemblies. 

The projects of reform, begun at Constance, were revived at the 
council of Basle (a.d. 1431); hut Eugenius IV., the successor of 
Martin, soon felt that the proposed innovations would be fatal to 
the papal authority, and dissolved the council. This precipitancy 
caused another schism, which lasted ten years ; hut at length the ex- 
dukc of S.'ivoy, who had been chosen pope by the partisans of the 
council, under the name of Felix V., gave in his submission ; and the 
council, from whose labours so much had been expected, ended by 
doing nothing. Still tlie convocations of the prelates of Christendom 
at Constance and Basle struck a fatal blow against the despotism of 
the popes. Henceforth monarchs had, or seemed to have, a court of 
appeal,— one so dr^ded by the pontifis, that the mere dread of its 
convocation procured from them liberal concessions. But a new and 
more formidable enemy to the despotism of the pontiffs than the 
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resistance of kings or of councils, vfaH the progress of Uteratuije aii4 
knowledge, which brought tlie extravagant claims of spiritual and 
temporal rulers to be investigated on their real merits, not according 
to their asserted claims. 


Section II . — First Revival of Literature^ and Inventions in 

Science. 

In the controversy between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII., 
literary talent was for the first time employed against the Church by 
John of Paris, a celebrated Dominican, who advocated the royal 
independence with great zeal and considerable ability. The celebrated 
poet Dante ^hghieri, who may be regarded as the founder of Italian 
literature, and almost of the Italian language, followed the same 
course, advocating strenuously the cause of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. Their example •was a model for many other writers, who 
laid aside the shackles of autlioritj^, and supported the independence 
of states. But literature itself was subject to trammels which checked 
the progress of improvement. Aristotle’s system of philosophy, not 
as ctriginally formed by that great man, hut modified in Arabian 
translations, and cumbered by scholastic refinements, %vas the 'only 
subject deemed worthy of jittention. It was deemed a crime scarcely 
less than heresy, to doubt of any explanation given by the schoolmen 
of physical, mental, or moral phenomena. Roger Bacon, a Franciscan 
monk, was the first who revived experimental science ; he made several 
important discoveries in mechanics and chemistry, but his great merit 
is to be found, not so much in liis various inventions and projects, as 
in the bold appeal which he made to experiment and the observation 
of nature. His lectures at Oxford, published under the title of 
“Opus Majus” (a.d. 1260), raised against him a host of enemies; he 
was prohibited from giving instructions in the university, and was 
subjected to confinement in his convent. His scientific discoveries 
were deemed a species of magic in that age of ignorance ; he was the 
first of the long list of victims of ecclesiastical persecution, and the 
leader of a long line of patriots who supported the cause of intellec- 
tual and moral liberty against the odious encroachments of spiritual 
despotism. Tlie emancipation of literature accompanied that of 
science ; the impulse which Dante had given to the cultivation of 
Italian poetry Mas long felt; ho was followed by Petrarch and Boccacio, 
whose witings at once elevated the character and formed the language 
of their countrymen. 

Several new inventions, or perhaps importations from the remote 
East, accelerated the progress of men in learning and the arts. Of 
these we may meUtion more particularly the art of forming paper 
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from linOB-rags, painting in oil, the art of printing, the use of gun- 
powder, and of the mariner’s compass. 

V Before the invention of linen -paper, parchment w^as generally used 
in Europe, both for copying books and preserving public records. 
This material was scarce and dear; in consequence of its scarcity, the 
writing was often effaced from ancient manuscripts, and new matter 
written on the parchments. Some of the most valuable classical works 
were thus sacrificed to make room for idle legends of saints and trifling 
theological dissertations. In some of these, called palimpsests, the 
old writing is faintly legible under that of the monks, and some 
important fragments have thus been recovered. When the Arabs 
<^onquered Bokhara (a.d. 704), they are said to have found a large 
manufactory of cotton-paper at Saraarcand, which is not improbable, 
as tlie fabric was known in Cliina before the Christian era. They 
brought the knowledge of the art into their western teiTitories, but the 
Scarcity of tlic materials long impeded its progress. At length, in the 
thirteenth centur}% it was discovered that linen would answer all the 
purposes of cotton; hut W'hen, where, or by whom, this valuable dis- 
covery was made, cannot be ascertained. As flax and hemp are 
chiefly the growth of northern countries, the claim of the Germans to 
the invention seems better founded than that of the Italians; the first 
great factory of linen-paper of which wc have any certain accounts 
was established at Nuremberg (a.d. 131)0), but there is reason to 
believe that paper W'as manufactured in western Europe a century 
earlier. 

The invention of painting in oils is usually attributed to two 
brothers. Van Eyck, of whom the younger, called John of Bruges, 
flourished towards the close of the thirteenth century. The invention, 
however, is of much earlier date, but tlie brothers deserve the merit 
of having brought it into practical use, and carried it to a high degree 
of perfection. Owing to this invention, modern paintings excel the 
ancients both in fliiisli of execution and permanence. 

More important than either of tliose was the invention of printing, 
w’hich seems to have been at least partially derived from the East. 
Solid blocks of wood, graven with pictures and legends, were used in 
China from a very remote period. They were first introduced into 
Europe for the manufacture of playing cards, which became very 
popular about the close of the thirteenth century. The card manu- 
facturers soon began to publish w'ood-cuts of remarkable persons and 
events in sacred history, or the Lives of the Saints, accompanied with 
brief descriptions graven on the block, and thus we find a species of 
stereotype printing in use before the discovery of moveable types. 
!Pie great improvement of having separate types for each letter, was 
inade by John Gutenberg, a citizen of Mayence (a.d. 143fl); he used 
sinall blocks of wood, but the matrix for casting metal types was soon 
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after devised by Peter Schoeffer, of Gembeim. Gutenberg established 
the first printing press known in Europe, at Strasburg; thenee he 
removed to Mayence, where he entered into partnership with John 
Fust, or Faustus, whose ingenuity greatly contributed to perfect the 
invention. Gutenberg did not put his name to any of the books he 
printed; Faustus, more ambitious of fame, placed his name and that 
of his partner to his celebrated Psalter, and thus received no small 
share of the glory that properly belonged to the first discoverer. The 
art of engraving on copper was discovered about the same time as the 
use of moveable types but its history is very obscure. 

Scarcely less important than printing was the manufacture and 
use of gunpowder. This invention includes several discoveries which 
it is of importauce to distinguish from each other; first, the discovery 
of the detonating pow'er of saltpetre; second, the process of uniting 
saltpetre with charcoal and sulphur, or tiio manufacture of gunpowder; 
third, the use of gunpowder in artificial fireworks; fourth, its use as 
a projectile force for throwing shot, &c. ; and fifth, its use in mines for 
blowing up walls, fortifications, &c. These discoveries were indepen- 
dent of each other, and took place at different times ; we must therefore 
coffsider them separately. 

The explosive power of saltpetre was probably known in the East 
from a very remote age, for that substance is produced abundantly, fit 
for use, both in India and China; and ancient traditions describe the 
repulses of invaders by launching artificial lightnings from walls, 
manifestly referring to the use of some detonating substance. With 
less certainty ^W'e may conjecture that the process of compounding 
saltpetre with other ingredients, w'as brought from the remote East by 
the Saracens. Friar Bacon, the first European writer who describes 
the composition of gunpowder, derived bis knowledge of chemistry 
chiefly from the Arabian writers, who were the originators of that 
science. Among the Chinese, the use of deflagrating compounds for 
artificial fireworks, is of very ancient date. The employment of gun- 
powder for throwing bullets and stones began in Europe about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century; it was introduced by the 
Saracens in their Spanish wars; and the first certain account of this 
change in warfare, is in an Arabian history of the siege of Baza, by 
the king of Granada (a.d. 1312). It is generally supposed that the 
Genoese were the first who used powder in mines, to destroy w^ls 
and fortifications, at the siege of Seranessa (a.d. 1487). Bombs and 
inortars are said to have been invented by Malatesta, prince of Bimini 
(a.i>. 140*7); and about the same time guns, or rather portable cannons, 
began to be used by soldiers. Several circumstances prevented the 
imnsediate adoption of fire-arms and artillery in war; long habit made 
i^iatoy prefer their ancient weapons ; the construction of cannons wAs 
they were made more frequently of wood, leather, or iron 
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hoops than solid metal, and were therefore liable to burst ; the gun- 
powder was of imperfect manufacture, and frequently failed in the 
field. Above all, the mail-clad chivalry of Europe opposed a change 
in the art of war, which greatly lowered tiie value of knights and 
cavalry. They described the invention as murderous, inhuman, and 
treacherous; they averred 

It was great pity, so it was, 

This villanouB saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed. 

The last great invention that requires notice, is the polarity of the 
magnet, and its application to the mariner's compass. There are few 
European nations that have not at some time or other arrogated to 
themselves the merit of this discovery; but few more successfully 
than the Italians, whose claims, until of late days, have been regarded 
as established. It was generally believed that the inventor of this 
precious instrument was Flavio Gioia, a native of Amalfi, in the 
kingdom of Naples; and so precise wm*e the historians, that they 
specified the date of the invention as either a.d. 1302, or 1303. A 
more careful examination of the subject showed that the magnet’s 
polarity had been noticed by Chinese, Arabian, and even European 
W’ritcrs, long before the coDjmenceraent of the fourteenth century, and 
hence it was fairly inferred that the Araalfitans could only claim the 
merit of introdxicing the invention into Europe, or at most of applying 
it to the purposes of navigation. 

Great obscurity continued to rest over the question, until the 
attention of the late celebrated Orienhilist, Klaproth, wiis directed to 
the subject. His work is so little known, that it will be interesting 
■ to extract from it some particulars respecting this interesting point in. 
the history of human civilization. 

The time when the polarity of the magnet was first known to the 
Chinese is lost in the night of antiquity. But many centuries before 
the Christian era, this property of the load-stone was applied to the 
construction of magnetic chariots. In the front of these chariots, a 
doll, made of light materials, was fixed upon a pivot, a magnetic bar 
was passed through its extended arm, so contrived that it invariably 
pointed to the south, which was the kibleky or sacred point, to which 
the Chinese always turned when performing their devotions. The 
original Use of these chariots was merely to discover the kiblehy a 
purpose to which the mariner’s compass is frequently applied among 
Mohammedan nations. 

It is obvious that the step from the magnetic chariot to the mari- 
ner’s compass is not one of great difiGiculty; but it was probably not 
made until the Chinese began to direct their attention to navigation, 
binder the Tsin dynasty, that is, between the middle of the third and 
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the commencement of the fifth centuries of our era. The mode in 
'which the magnet, or magnetized needle, 'was at first used hy Oriental 
nations, is thus described by Bailak, an Arabian writer of the thir- 
teenth century; “The captains that navigate the Syrian sea, when 
the niglit is so dark that they cannot see a star, by which they might 
determine the cardinal points, fill a vessel with water and shelter it 
from the wind. They then take a needle, which they stick into a 
splinter of wood, or a reed in the form of a cross, and throw it upon 
the surface of the water. Afterwards they take a piece of loadstone, 
large enough to fill the hand, "which they bring near the surface of the 
water, and then give the "water a motion towards the right, by stirring 
it, so that the water begins to revolve. Then they suddenly withdraw 
their hands, and the needle certainly points north and south." This 
clumsy contrivance, called the “ water compass,” was the first kind 
"Used both in Asia and Europe, and the Coreans had not abandoned it 
so late as the middle of the last century. We have no certain account 
of the introduction of the compass into Europe, but writers of the 
twelfth century, speaking of It, as far as we know for tlie first time, 
mention it as a thing generally known. From this sudden notoriety 
of the polarity of the magnet, it seems probable that its use had been 
practically known to sailors, before it engaged the attention of the 
learned. Only one century previous to this notoriety, we find that the 
northern navigators had no better expedient for directing their course, 
than "Watching the flight of birds. “ The old northern sailors," says a 
Danish chronicle, “took a supply of ravens for their guides; they used 
to let these birds fly from their barks when in the open sea; if the 
birds returned to the ship, the sailors concluded that there no land 
in sight, but if they flew off, the vessels were steered in the direction 
of their flight.” The improvements in the compass were made by 
slow degrees, and for the most important of them the world is indebted 
to Englishmen. 


Section III . — Progress of Commerce. 

FnoM the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century the commerce of *Eiirope was engrossed hy the Italian, 
Hanseatic, and Flemish cities. The Italians, but more especially the 
Florentines, Genoese, and Venetians, possessed the trade of the 
Levant. The Genoese exclusively monopolized the commerce of the 
Black Sea, while the Venetians traded to the ports of Syria and 
Egypt. The jealousy of the rival republics led to sanguinary wars, 
which ended in rendering the Venetians supreme in the Mediterranem 
The manufacture of silk which had been introduced into Sicily, from 
Greece, spread thence into various parts of Italy, but the largest 
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factories were estaWisIied at Venice. This city supplied the greater 
part of Europe with silks, spices, and Asiatic produce. Italian mer- 
chants, commonly called Lombards, carried these goods into the 
northern and western kingdoms. Tlie privileges and exemptions 
granted them by sovereigns, enabled them to rule the traihc of 
Europe, and to become the chief bankers and money -dealers in its 
different states'. 

But all the Italian free cities did not enjoy equal prosperit 3 % The 
states of Lombardy that had wrested their freedom from the German 
emperors, soon fell into anarchy. Disgusted uith the advantages by 
lyhich they knew not how to profit, some voluntarily resigned their 
liberties to new masters, while others 3 dclded to usurpers. Thus the 
marquis of Este became lord of Modena and Reggia (a.d. 1336); the 
house of Gonzago gained jiossession of Mantua, and tlve Visconti took 
the title of dukes of Milan (a,d. 139.^). Florence retained its freedom 
and prosperity for a longer period. It was not until the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. (a.I). 1530), that its republican form of govern- 
ment was abolished, and the supreme authority usurped by the princely 
family of the Medicis. 

The rivalry between the Genoese and Venetians led, as we have 
already mentioned, to long and deadly wars. The last and most 
racmoruhle of these, was that called the war of Chiozza (a.u. 1379 ). 
The Genoese, after having gained a signal victoiy over the Veneti.an 
fleet, before Pola, in the Adriatic Sea, penetrated into the inmost 
lagoons of Venice, and seized the port of Chiozza. Had the Genoese 
acted with more promptitude, Venice itself might have ])een taken, 
its citizens, in the first moment of disnuiy, having resolved to quit 
their couutr 3 ', and seek refuge in Candia. The tardiness of the Genoese 
admiral afforded them time to recover their courage. Excited by a 
generous emulation, all classes vied with each other to repel the 
invaders; a new fleet was equipped in a very brief space, Chiozza was 
recovered, and the Genoese received so severe a check, that they wore 
no longer able to contest the supremacy of the sea with their rivals. 

But these wars were not the only cause of the decline of Genoa; 
the streets of the city frequently streamed with the blood of rival 
factions ; the nobles and commons fought for supremacy, which want 
ot internal union prevented either party^from maintaining; and at 
length, incapable ot governing themselves, they sought the protection 
of foreign powers. With their usual inconstancy, the Genoese were 
ev6i* changing masters; twice they placed themselves under the king 

' Tlie street in IjOimIou where Oiese foreign- ! over pawnbrohm’ hbops, are the arms of Lom- 
erfe still retains Uio naiiiB of bunly, and havta been retained as a sign* *)v6r 

Lombard-street, ami cotiiinues to be the chief since the IvombavdsM ere tlio^olenioueydenderK 
seat of batibing cslubbslinieHts. It i« not of Europe, 
generally known tbai llio three balls exhibited 
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of France, but after a short experience of French rule, took for their 
sovereign, first the marquis of Montferrat, and afterwards the didoe of 
Milan. From the year 1464, Genoa remained a dependency on the 
duchy of Milan, until 1528, when it recovered its former freedom. 

Whilst the power of the Genoese republic was declining, that 
Venice was increasing by rapid strides. The permanence given to its 
government by introducing the principle of hereditary aristocracy, 
saved [the state from internal convulsions, while the judicious esta- 
blishment of commercial stations, on the shores of the Adriatic and 
LevSmt, secured and fostered its trade. The greatest advantage that 
the Venetians obtained over their commercial rivals, arose from their 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt (a.d. 1343): by this alliance, the 
republic obtained full liberty of trade in the Syrian and Egyptian 
ports^ with the privilege of having consular establishments at Alex- 
andria and Damascus. These advantages soon enabled them to 
acquire supreme command over the trade of central and southern 
Asia; the spices and other commodities of India were brought to 
Syrian markets, and the Genoese establishments on the Black Sea 
soon became worthless. The territorial acquisitions of the republic 
on the northern coasts of the Adriatic, formed a powerful state about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Dalmaz and Friuli w'ere wrested 
irom the king of Hungary, and the most important districts of eastern 
Lombardy conquered from the dukes of Milan. But the power of 
the republic was less secure than it appeared ; oppressive to its 
dependencies, it provoked hostile feelings, which only waited for an 
opportunity to blaze forth in open rebellion ; insolent to all the 
surrounding powers, a secret jealousy and enmity were excited, which, 
at no distant date, exposed Venice to the resentments of a league too 
powerful to be resisted. 

We have already mentioned the Hanseatic confederation of the 
commercial cities in northern and western Europe, to protect their 
trade from pirates and robbers. In the fourteenth centuiy^ the 
league became so extensive as to form an important power, that 
claimed and received the respect of kings and emperors. The mari- 
time cities of Germany, from the Scheldt and the isles of Zealand, all 
round to the borders of Livonia, joined the confederacy, and several 
cities in the interior sought its protection, and admission into its 
llUiance. The first known act of confederation was signed by the 
deputies of the several cities at Cologne (a.d. 1364). All the allied 
cities were divided into four circles, whose limits and capitals varied 
at different periods; the general administration of the confederacy was 
entrusted to a confederacy which assembled triennially at Lubeck. 
jfn, the early part of the fifteenth century, no less than eighty cities 
sent delegates to the congress, while many others were connected with 
the league, though they had not the power of sending delegates* 
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Possessing the exclusive commerce of the Baltic Sda, the Hanse to^ms 
exaccised the right of making war and peace, and forming alliances; 
they equipped powerful fleets and waged successful wars with the 
northern sovereigns that attempted to interfere with their monopoly, 
or limit the privileges extorted from the ignorance or weakness of their 
predecessors* 

The Hanseatic ships exported from the north seas, hemp, flax, 
timber, furs, leather, copper, corn, and. the produce of their fisheries. 
Herrings, which were at that time taken in great abundance on the 
JS^orwegian coast, formed one of their most lucrative articles of com- 
merce, on. account of the strictness with which Lent was observed by 
the southern nations of Europe. The produce of the north was 
exchanged in the western markets for cloths, stuffs, winei, drugs, and 
spices. The principal marts were Bruges for the Flemish countries, 
London for England, Bergen for Norway, and Novogorod for Eussia. 
In the close of the fifteenth century, Novogorod was deprived of its 
republican constitution, and the merchants migrated to Narva and 
Revel. Through the Flemings the Hanseatic commercial cities were 
brought into connection with those of Italy ; the merchants of both 
metan the fairs and markets of Bruges, where the produce of the 
unexplored North w'as exchanged for that of the unknown regions of 
India. The progress of trade, and the intercourse thus effected 
between remote nations, excited a love for maritime and inland dis- 
covery, which soon produced important changes, and aided the other 
causes that necessarily led to the overthrow of the confederation. 

Extensive as was the commerce of the Hanseatic cities, it pos- 
sessed ueitiicr permanence nor durability. Having neither produce 
nor manufactures of their own, the merchants had merely a carrying 
trade, and the profits of simple barter; consequently the progress of 
industry, especially in countries where the useful arts were cultivated, 
raised powerful rivals against them, and gave commerce a new direc- 
tion. The establishment of stable governments was also injurious to 
a confederation, whose chief utility was to afibrd protection against 
the piracy of northern adventurers, and the robbery of turbulent feudal 
lords. When the limits of imperial and feudatory power were finally 
determined, the German princes gradually acquired the commanding 
influence that necessarily results froms* territorial possessions, and 
recovered their supremacy over the cities that had been withdrawft 
from their authority. This result was hastened by the internal dis- 
sensions of the confederate cities. Situated at considerable distances 
from each other, their interests often clashed, and the congress, occu- 
pied in reconciling disputes, could never direct its attention to any 
plan for colonial or territorial acquisition; still less could they form a 
systematic union of mercantile establishments in which the gain of 
one necessarily ensured the loss of the other. When the northern 
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to.sham 'vvUli the inetciairttio^ England stq^ l^lfaod; ^ confide- 
■s racy thus graditeiily AwJiftned, until '*'in tho vteOJ^^tospflth' century, this 
league, once so extensive, included onljl* the eities of Hahcibupt^b} 
Lubeck, and Bremen. , “ « 7 " ^ 

In Ij’Janders, commercial prosperity was based oh manufacturing 
industry; the Flemings supplied the principal markets ®f Eiii^pe with 
cloth in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; while, througli Ihd 
commercial cities of Italy, they were enabled to send the pihduce of 
their looms to the ports of the Levant, and exchange them for i^pices, 
jewels, and other articles of Oriental luxury. The wealth, -^he popu- 
lation, and the resources of these cities rendered tlie earls of Flanders 
move wealthy, and scarcely less poAverful than their njjimin^l «!0ve- 
reigns, tlie kings of France. Wlieu Edward I. of EngJand ’tvtshed to 


recover Guienne, which had been wrested from his predecessors, .he 
sought the alliance of Guy de Dampierre, earl of Flanders, and“*pro- 
posed to make the earl's daughter, Philippa, his queen; being attracted 
botli by her personal charms and the enormous suras promised as her ^ 
dowry. So great was the lady’s wealth, and such the imporlanco 
attached to the Flemish alliance, that Philip the Fair had recourse to 
the most infamous treachery in order to defeat the marriage. As he 


was the godfather of the young lady, he invited her and the earl to 
pay him a visit in Paris; but no sooner did they reach the capital than 
he tlircw them both into prison, declaring that the marriage of so 
W'eallhy an heiress could not be arranged without the consent of the 


sxiperior lord, and that the carl w'as guilty of felony in promising the 
hand of liis daughter to an enemy of the kingdom. Guy escaped 
from prison, hut his daughter died a captive, under circumstances 
which led to a strong suspicion of poison; the earl believing, or 
feigning to believe tlie charge, assembled his chief vassals at Grararaont, 
and there, in the presence of the ambassadors from England, Germany, 
and Lorraine, he solemnly renounced his allegiance to the crowui of 
France, and proclaimed war against Pliilip. Such was the commence- 
ment of the long series of Flemish wars, Avliich early assumed the form 
of a desperate struggle between the mercantile and landed aristocracy. 

Commerce and manufactures had brought together a lai-ge and 
wealthy population into the cities of Flanders; the burgesses had pur- 
chased charters of privileges from their respective lords, being well 
aware that municijial freedom was necessary lo commercial prosperity; 
they began to rival their former masters in wealth and influence, and 
they formed an order of their own, which Avas as much respected in the 
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ho^se^i and'^stp;t^i^ itith' a ^ittoal ihfiueiuarlnet infeitloy to. theft which 
hhd hithevio attai!<^4 eitel^ivety'to castle#^ sindjllstates. Municipal 
iifpmumties were fomi^jto Be at variance with feudal privileges; neither 
the merchants ilbr tlic nqhle^ would make*such concessions as might 
form the basis df # reasonable compromise, and war was thus rendered 


inevitabhi:.- « Vnder the guidance of several eminent and popular 
leaders, « particularly the two Artaveldes, tlie mercantile Flemings 
smaiutfdned a long and vigorous w'arfare against their carls and aristo- 
cracy, thlbugh the latter w'ere supported by the whole i)ower of France. 
At the diosc of the contest, the trading cities preserved their immuni- 
ties; btut in the course of the war, capitalists had been ruined, artisans 
had fled t^i, morie peaceful lands, the nobles w'ere impoverished, and 
the peajwntsjireduced to despair. Though the Flemings continued to 
retain a large share of their commercial and manufacturing supremacy, 
they hud tlie mortification to witness the rise of a powerful rival in 
England, where the woollen manufacture gradually attained to a 
greater height than it had reached even iii Flanders. 

Wool was the most important article of British produce; and the 
PJantagenet monarchs endeavoured to secure for themselves a large 
share of the profits arising from all transactions connected wdth it, j)y 
forbiihtitig it to be bought or sold in any markets except the staple 
towns. ( ’otisiderable embarrassment was produced by frequent changes 
of the staple; and, as these alterations w'cre usually made for the con- 
venience of foreign purchasers, they laid the foundation of that jealousy 
of foreigners which more than any other cause has deranged the com- 
merce of England. In 1201, the barons, enraged by the partiality 
winch Henry HI. showed to the French connections of his queen, 
passed a law prohibiting the exportation of w’ool, and ordaining that 
no woollen cloths should he worn except such as were woven at home. 
At this time, raw w'ool w’as the most important of British exports; for, 
in 1349, we find the parliament remonstrating that the king, by an 
illegal imposition of forty shillings on each sack of wool exported, had 
levied 60,000/. a-year, which would make the annual export of wool 
eleven millions of pounds avoirdupois. The medium price of wool at 
the time was about 5L per sack; the whole annual value of export 
150,000/, Such a sum was too important to tlie producers to be lost; 
the law prohibiting exportation was cither repealed or permitted to 
fall into desuetude, for about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
We find that wool constituted about thirtcen-fourteeiitlis of the entir., 


exports of the kingdom. 
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little clotk was made in En^lmid) and that only of ilKfooarseit 
description, until Edward III., in the year 1331 ^ invited weOms^ 
dyerf, and fullers to come over from Flanders and settle in En^and^ 
promising them his protection and favour on condition that they would 
on their trades here, and teaiili the knowledge of them to hm 
subjects. The native wool<^rowers and merchants looked upon these 
fDreign manufacturers with very jealous eyes, especially when Edward 
created a monopoly in their favour, by prohibiting the wearing of any 
cloth but of English fabric; and many petitions are preserved from the 
weavers of woollen stuffs, complaining of the heaty impositions laid 
upon them by the corporations, in which Ihe corporation of Bristol is 
CEpecially conspicuous. The manufacture, however, took rdot and 
flourished, though it received a severe check from the jealousy of 
parliament, which, by a very unwise law, proliibited the export of 
woollen goods, and permitted that of unwrought wool. 

The iand*owners of England were slow in discovering that their 
own prosperity was connected with that of the manufacturing interest. 
Their avowed object in legislation was to keep up the high price of 
the raw material, the wool grown upon their estates ; and they had 
the honesty to say so in the preamble to a statute (14 Kich. 4) 
prohibiting any denizen of England from buying wool except from the 
owners of the sheep and for his own use. This of course closed the 
home market; the grower, in his anxiety to grasp the profits of the 
wool-merchant and retailer in addition to his own, found that he had 
turned off his best customers; and we learn from a contemporary his- 
torian that the growers were reduced to the greatest distress by having 
the accumulated stock of two or three years left on their hands. 

In the reign of Henry VI., not more than a century after its intro- 
duction, the woollen manufacture had thriven so well, that it was 
made to contribute to the revenue, and we were enabled to compete 
with the nations by whom we had been taught it, on equal terms; a 
reciprocity law, passed at this time, ordains, that “if our woollen 
goods were not received in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, then the 
merchandise growing or wrought within the dominions of the duke of 
Burgundy shall be prohibited in England under pain of forfeiture.” 
But there was already a growing jealousy between the landed'^and 
manufacturing interests, caused by the rise in the price of labour, 
resulting from inerrease of employment; for so early as the reign of 
Henry IV., an act was passed “that no one should bind his son or 
daughter to an apprenticeship, unless he was possessed of twenty 
shyiings.” This attempt to limit the supply of labour in manufacture 
would have wholly destroyed the woollen trade, had not the first 
mon^h of the house of Tudor granted an exemption from the act to 
the city of Norwich, and subsequently to the whole county of Norfolk. 
The besetting error of legislators in this age was the belief, that 
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gold aaft' silver Ml some inherent and intrinaic value in themselves, 
i^ependent of thoir exchangeable and marketable value. They could 
not understand that the very essence of all commerce is barter, and 
that money only serves as a third terni or common measure for ascer- 
taining the comparative value of the articles to he exchanged. Igno- 
rant of this fact, which, by the way, is not universally understood at 
the present day, they made several attempts to compel foreigners to 
pay for English goo^b in money. In 1429, a law was passed that no 
Englishman should sell goods to foreigners except for ready money, or 
other goods delivered on the instant. 

Thia was such a fatal blow to trade, that, in the very next yeai*, 
the parliament was compelled to relax so far as to admit of the sale of 
goods on six months' credit. With equal wisdom, and for the same 
perplexing reason, ‘‘ the prevention of the exportation of treasure out 
of the country," a law was passed prohibiting “ foreign merchants from 
selling goods in England to any other foreigner.” This precious piece 
of legislation did not, of course, prevent the exportation of the precious 
metals, but it prevented the import of merchandise and of bullion, a 
result which quite perplexed tlie legislature, but did not lead to the 
abolition of the foolish law. 

Henry VII., removed a still greater check to industry, by restrain- 
ing the usurpations of corporations. A law was enacted, that cor- 
porations should not pass by-laws without the consent of three of the 
chief officers of state ; they were also prohibited from exacting tolls at 
their gates. The necessity of legislative interference was proved by 
the con luct of the corporations of Gloucester and Worcester, which 
had actually imposed transit tolls on the Severn, — these, of course, 
were abolished. But the monarcli >vas not superior to the prejudices 
of his age ; he affixed prices to woollen cloths, caps, and hats, which, 
of course, led to a deterioration of the several articles. Yet tliis law 
was highly extolled as a master-stroke of policy by the statesmen of 
the day. 

The parliaments in the reign of Henry VIII. were too busily 
engaged in enforcing the king’s caprices, by inconsistent laws against 
heresy and treason, to pay much attention to trade and commerce. 
One^circumstancc, however, connected with the woollen trade deserves 
to he noticed. So greatly had our woollen manufactures increased, 
that the Flemings, no longer able to compete with the English as 
producers, entered into the carrying trade, bought the English commo- 
dities, and distributed them into other parts of Europe. In 1528, 
hostilities commenced between England and the Low Countries; there 
was an immediate stagnation of trade ; the merchants having no longer 
their usual Flemish customers, could not buy goods from the clothiers; 
the clothiers in consequence dismissed their workmen, and the starving 
operatives tumultuously demanded bread or blood." Shakspeare, 
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whose father was a woolstapler, and who therefore perhaps had hewd, 
traditionally, as well as historically, of the sufferings of the clothiers, 
makes it a ground of charge against Wolsey, though he assigns 
another cause — 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The sjjinsters, carders, fullere, weavere, who, 

Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the wonst to thp teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger serves anibng them. — Henry VIII. Act i. SC. 2. 

Wolsey scarcely kuew how' to account for these riots; he tried 
force wdtli the workmen, but hunger >vas stronger than the la^v; he 
threatoiKH'l the clothiers unless they gave employment, but w'ages could 
not be paid from empty purses; at length he sent for the merchants, 
and commanded them to buy cloth as usual ! The merchants replied, 
that they could not sell it as usual; and, notwithstanding his menaces, 
■would give no other answer. At length the true remedy was dis- 
covered; an agreement was made tliut commerce should continue 
between the two states even during war. 

In the reign of Edu ard VI. an act was passed, by which evei^ one 
was prohibited from making cloth, unless he had served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years; this law was repealed in the first year of Queen 
Mary, as the preamble of the act states, “ because it had occasioned 
the decay of the Avoollcn manufactory, and had ruined several towns.” 
It was, however, subsequently restored by Elizabeth. 

The persecutions of the Protestants in France, hut more especially 
in Flanders, drove many eminent manufacturers to seek refuge in Eng- 
land, where they w^erc graciously received by Elizabeth. She passed 
an act relieving the counties of Somerset, Gloucester, and Wiltshire, 
from the old oppressive statutes, which confined the making of cloth 
to corporate towns; and trade, thus permitted to choose its own 
localities, began to flourish rapidly. In a remonstrance of the Ilansc 
towns to the diet of the empire, in 1582, it is asserted that England 
exported annually about 200,000 pieces of cloth. In this reign, also, 
the English merchants, instead of selling their goods to the Hanseatic 
and Flemish titiders, began to export themselves; and their success 
so exasperated the llanse towns, that a general assembly was held at 
Lubeck to concert measures for distressing the English trade. But 
the jealousy of foreigners was far less injurious to I3ritish commerce 
than the monopolies which Elizabeth created in countless abundance. 
An attempt, indeed, was made to remove one monopoly; but the 
experiment was not fairly tried, and its consequent ill-success was 
used as an argument against any similar efforts. By an old patent, 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers possessed the sole right of 
woollen goods. This monstrous usurpation of the staple 
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commodity of the kingdom was too bad even for that age of 
darkness, and Elizabeth opened the trade; but the Merchant Adven- 
turers entered into a conspiracy not to make purchases of cloth, 
and the queen, alarmed at the temporary suspension of trade, restored 
the patent. 

In the reign of James I. it was calculated that nine-tenths of the 
commerce of the kingdom consisted in woollen goods. Most of the 
cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and dressed by the Dutch, who 
gained, it was pretended, 700, 000^. .annually by this manufacture. 
Ihe king, at the instigation of Cockayne and some other London 
merchants, issued a proclamation prohibiting the exportation of raw 
clothe ; the Dutch and Germans met this piece of legislation by pro- 
hibiting the importation of English dyed cloth ; the consequence was, 
that our export trade was diminished by two-thirds, and the price of 
w'ool fell from seventy to eighty ]>cr cent. The king was forced to 
recall his proclamation. In the year 1G22 a board of trade was erected, 
as the commission states, “ to remedy the low price of wool, and the 
decay of the woollen manufactory.” It is recommended to the com- 
missioners to examine “ whether a greater freedom of trade, and an 
exemption from the restraint of exclusive companies, would not be 
hencficial.” A gratifying proof of the progress of intelligence; but, 
unfortunatelj’^, it led to no practical result. 

English commerce increased greatly under the CommonAvealtb, 
because no regard was paid to the prerogative ■whence the charters of 
the exclusive companies were derived, and because the progress of 
democratical principles led the country gentlemen to bind their sons 
apprentices to merchants. But with the Restoration came the old 
rage for prohibitions and protections; two thousand manufacturers 
from Warwickshire, and a great number from Herefordshire, emigrated 
to the Palatinate; and, in 1662, the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers declared, in a public memorial, that the white-clothing trade 
bad abated from 100,000 pieces to 13,000! In 1668, however, some 
Walloons were encouraged to introduce the manufacture of fine cloths, 
from Spanish wool only, without the admixture of any inferior wool ; 
but the progress of this branch of trade ^vas very slow, owing chiefly 
to our municipal laws, which pressed heavily on foreigners. 

It could not be asserted tliat the slow progress of the w'oollen 
manufactory was owing to any want of legislative protection; the 
exportation of wool, facetiously called owling in our old laws, because 
it was principally carried on during the night, was prohibited by many 
severe statutes. One, passed in the reign of Elizabeth, makes the 
transportation of live sheep, or the embarking them on board any 
ship, “for the first offence, forfeiture of goods and imprisonment for 
one year, and that at the end of the year, the left hand shall be cut 
off in some public market, and shall there be nailed up in the opencst 
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place; and the second offence is felony/* And this statute is the more 
remarkable when contrasted with one then in force, by which it was 
enacted that no person shall keep or have more than two thousand 
sheep, on pain to pay a heavy forfeit for every sheep above the 
number.” 

It is not necessary to bring down the history of our great staple 
manufactory to a later date. What has been already stated is sufficient 
to illustrate the evils which arose from legislative interference with the 
natural course of commerce, industry, and capital in past ages. It 
must not, however, be supposed that this impolicy was peculiar to 
England; on the contrary, English statesmen were generally in advance 
of the rest of Europe, and monopolies "were only supported by corrupt 
adventurers. The nobility and the country gentlemen of England resisted 
the imposing of any unnecessary shackles on trade until after the 
Bestoration of Charles II., when the system of protection began to he 
introduced; that system derived its chief support from the short- 
sighted cupidity of the manufacturers themselves, and the entire blame 
must not therefore be attributed to the legislature. 

The extension of English commerce during the period of history 
we have been examining was very slow. 'The long wars of France, 
and the civil wars of the Roses, diverted attention from the peaceful 
pursuit of trade. It was not until after the accession of Henry VII. 
that England began to feel the impulse for maritime discovery and 
commercial enterprise which had hitherto been confined to southern 
Europe ; the effects of this change belong, however, to a more advanced 
period of history, and will come under consideration in a future 
chapter. 

Section IV . — Revolutions of Germany ^ France^ and Spain, 

FiioM the period of the accession of Rodolph, the first emperor of the 
house of Hapsburgh, the German empire began to assume a consti- 
tutional form, and to be consolidated by new laws. Under the 
government of Albert, the son of Rodolph, an important change took 
place in Switzerland, which, at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, was divided into a number of states, both secular and eccle- 
siastical. The cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwalden, were 
immediate dependencies of the empire, while some minor adjoining 
districts belonging to the dukes of Austria as counts of Hapsbuzght 
Albert, anxious to found a new kingdom for one of his younger 
ehildrc u, resolved to annex the imperial to the Austrian cantons; and in 
Older to reconcile the hardy mountaineers that inhabited them to the 
intended yoke, he sanctioned and encouraged the cruel tyranny of their 
German governors. Three brave men resolved to attempt the delivery 
of their country; they secretly engaged a number of partisems, who 
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surprised the impenal forts on the same day (a.x>. 1308), and accom- 
plished a revolution without shedding a drop of blood. The Austrians 
made a vigorous effort to recover their supremacy, but they. suffered 
a ruinous defeat at Morgarten (a.d. 1315), which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Cantons. Their league of union was renewed at 
Brunnen, in a treaty that became the base of the federative union of 
Switzerland. Five other cantons successively joined the former three, 
and the Helvetic possessions of the house of Austria were conquered 
by the Swiss during the interval in which the family of the counts of 
Hapsburgh ceased to wear the imperial crown. 

On the death of Albert (a.d. 1308), Henry VIL, count of Lux- 
emburg, was chosen emperor; he was a brave and politic prince; 
taking advantage of the pope’s absence at Avignon, and the distracted 
state of Italy, he made a vigorous effort to restore the imperial 
authority in the peninsula, and would probably have succeeded but 
for his premature death. 

The troubled reign of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, his contest 
for the empire with Frederic, duke of Austria, and the wars occasioned 
by his efforts to restrain the extravagant pretensions of the popes, led 
the German princes to«discover the necessity of having a written 
constitution. On the accession of Charles of Luxemburg (a.d. 1347), 
the calamities of a disputed election to the empire were renewed, and 
after a long series of wars and disorders, a diet was convened at 
Nuremburg, to form a code of laws, regulating the rights and privi- 
leges of the spiritual and temporal authorities. The result of the 
diet’s labours was published in a celebrated edict, called a Golden 
Bull, from the bullay or seal of gold, affixed to the document (a.d!. 
1336). This bull fixed the order and form of the imperial elections, 
and the ceremonial of the coronation. It ordained that the crown 
should be given by the plurality of votes of seven electors; the prince 
chosen emperor having a right to give his suffrage. The right of 
voting was restricted to possessors of seven principalities, called 
electorates, of which the partition was prohibited, and the regularity 
of their inheiitance secured by a strict law of primogeniture. Finally, 
the Golden Bull defined the rights and privileges of the several 
electors, confirming to the princes of the Palatinate and Saxony the 
administration of the empire during an interregnum. 

The next reign, nevertheless, evinced the danger of inyesting the 
electors with such preponderating authority. Wenceslaus, the son 
and successor of Charles, was a supine and voluptuous prince, who 
paid little attention to the interests of the empire; he was deposed by 
a plurality of votes (a.d, 1400), and Robert,' the elector palatine, 
chosen in his stead. Several of the states continued to acknowledge 
Wenceslaus, hut Robert is usually regarded as {he legitimate emperor. 
On Robert’s death, the empire returned to the liouse of Luxemburg, 
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Wenceslaus having consented to resign his pretensions in favour of his 
brother Sigisraond, king of Hungary. 

A cloud had long hung over the house of Hapshurgh; it was dis- 
pelled by the fortunate union of Albert, duke of Austria, with Sigis- 
xnond’s only daughter, queen in her own right of Hungary and 
Bohemia. On the death of his father-in-law (a.d. 1437), he suc- 
ceeded to the empire, but survived his elevation only two years. 
Albert's posthumous son Ladislaus inherited his mother s realms ; his 
cousin Frederic, duke of Stiria, was chosen emperor, and from his 
posterity the imperial dignity never departed until the extinction of 
his male issue (a.d. 1740). 

The wise policy of Philip Augustus, in w'eakening the power of 
the feudal aristocracy and re-uniting the great fiefs to the crowm, was 
vigorously pursued by bis successors, but by none more effectually than 
Philip the Fair. On the death of that monarch (a.d. 1314), the king 
of France w'as undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 
Philip left three sous, who successively reigned in France ; Louis, 
snrnamed Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair ; together 
with a daughter named Isabel, married to Edward H., king of England. 
The three French sovereigns just mentioned, «died without leaving male 
issue; all had daughters, hut Philip and Charles asserted that no 
female could inherit the crown of France. The claims founded on 
this law of succession w'ere hut slightly questioned; and on the death 
of Charles IV., Philip, count de Valois, the nearest male heir, ascended 
the throne without encountering any immediate opposition (a.d. 1328). 
Edward HI. of England resolved to claim the kingdom in right of his 
mother Isabel, but the distractions of his native dominions long presented 
insuperable obstacles to his projects. He even did liege homage to 
Philip for the province of Guienne, and for several years gave no sign 
of meditating such a mighty enterprise as the conquest of Fiance. 

Aided by his son, the celebrated Black Prince, the English monarch 
invaded France, and, contrary to the opinions of all the contemporary 
princes, was everywhere victorious (a.d. 1338). The war was main- 
tained by Philip of Valois, and his son and successor John, with more 
obstinacy than wisdom ; the former suffered a terrible defeat at Crecy, 
the most glorious field ever w’on by English valour; King John was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Poictiers. But these achievements, 
hotvever gloripus, could not ensure the conquest of France, tlie country 
was too large, the French nation too hostile to the invaders, and Ed- 
ward's army too small for such a revolution. Both sides became weary 
of tlie contest, a treaty w'as concluded at Bretigiii, by which several 
important provinces were ceded to Edward, on the condition of liMr 
renouncing his claims to the French crown (a.d. 1360), A troubled 
period of eight years followed, which can scarcely he called a peace, 
although there was ^ cessation from open hostilities. 
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There is scarcely a calamity by which a nation can be afflicted 
that did not visit France during this disastrous season. A foreign 
enemy was in the heart of the kingdom; the seditions of the capital 
deluged its streets with blood; and a treacherous prince of the blood, 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, was in arms against the sovereign 
authority. Famine devastated the land, and a plague of unparalleled 
virulence (a.d. 1348) consummated the work of hunger and the sword. 
The companies of adventurers and mercenary troops that remained 
unemployed during the truce that followed the victory of Poictiers, 
spread themselves over the land, in marauding troops, which there was 
iu> force to withstand. So little scrupulous were they, that they 
assailed the pope in Avignon, and compelled the pontiff to redeem 
hiraselfbyaransomof forty thousand crowns. Finally, the peasantry 
of several districts, impatient of distress, and maddened by the 
oppressions of their lords, broke out into a fearful insurrection. This 
w'as named the Jacquerie, from the contemptuous phrase “Jacques 
bon homme,” applied by the nobles to their serfs, and it was marked 
by all the horrors that necessarily attend a servile war, when men, 
brutalized by tyranny, and maddened by wrongs, seek vengeance on 
their oppressors. * 

Edward the Black Prince was intrusted by his father to the 
government of the French provinces. A brave and adventurous 
wamor, Edward was deficient in the qualities of a statesman. Having 
exhausted his finances by an unwise and fruitless invasion of Castile, he 
laid heavy taxes on his subjects, and they in anger appealed for protection 
to their ancient sovereigns. Charles V., who had succeeded his father 
John on the throne of France, gladly received this appeal, and summoned 
Edward to appear before him as his liege lord (a.d. 1368). Though 
enfeebled by sickness, the answer of the gallant prince to this sum- 
mons was a declaration of war, hut the tide of fortune was changed, 
and in a few campaigns the English lost all their acquisitions in 
France, with the exception of a few important sea-ports. 

The weakness of Richard II., and the doubtful title of Henry IV., 
prevented the English from renewing the war with France during 
their reigns; indeed they would probably have been expelled from all 
their continental possessions, but for the deplorable imbecility of the 
French monarch, Charles VI., and the sanguinary contests of the 
factions of Orleans and Burgundy. The English nation had been long 
commercially connected with Flanders, and when that country was 
annexed to the duchy of Burgundy, provision had been made for the 
continuance of trade by sepaiatc truces. Encouraged by the promised 
neutrality, if not the active co-operation of the Burgundian duke, 
Henry V. invaded France, and destroyed the flower of the French 
chivalry on the memorable field of Agincourt (a.d. 14 J 5). The 
progress of the English was uninterrupted until the defection of the 
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dukd of BarguTidy (a.d. 1419), an erent which seemed to threaten 
Heivry with ruin; but that prince having been assassinated^ his 
]^artisans in revenge joined the English, and this circrnhstanoe, 
combined with the unnatural hatred of the French Queen 
her son the Dauphin, led to the treaty of Troyes, by which Hettryv em 
Condition of marrying the princess Catharine, was appointed r^eht 
France, and heir to the unconscious Charles VI. '''''j' 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, Charles VII., on the death oF 
his father, was recognised as king in the southern provinces of FrtoWiS^ 
while Henry VI., the infant inheritor of the crowns of England and 
Frahec, was proclaimed in the northern provinces, under the reign Cf 
his un('lc the duke of Bedford (a.d. 1422). At first the fortunes of 
Charles wore the most unfavourable appearance; and the siege’ of 
Orleans (a.d. 1420) threatened to deprive him of hope. A simple 
country girl overthrew tlie powder of England. Joan of Arc, called 
also the Maid of Orleans, whether influenced by enthusiasm ‘Oir 
imposture, it is not easy to determine, declared herself supematurally 
inspired to undertake the deliverance of her country. The English 
felt a superstitious awe, and lost their conquests one by one, and after 
a protracted but feeble struggle, no memorial of the victories of Edward 
and Henry remained but the town of Calais and an empty title (a. 1). 
1449). The destruction of the French nobility in this long series of 
Wars, enabled Charles VII, to mould the government into a despotic 
form, which was permanently fixed by his crafty successor Louis XL 
Scarcely a less important change W’as made in ecclesiastical aflairs ; # 

Charles VII, secured the Gallican Church from any future encroach- 
ment of the Holy See, by adopting several decrees of the council of 
Basil which were solemnly recognised in a national assembly held at 
Bourges (a.d. 1438), and published under the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. ' • 

Spain, during this period, continued to be divided into jsevOKal 
kingdoms; the Christian monarchies of Navarre, Castile, and AraglMa, 
could not be brought to combine against the Moors whose streagtli 
was concentrated in the province of Granada. Alphonso XI. was iho 
only Castilian monarch who distinguished himself in war against the 
Mohammedans ; he defeated the combined forces of the kings of 
Morocco and Granada, who had united to besiege Tariffa (a.d. 1340), 
and by this victory, not only delivered his own frontiers, but acquired 
several important fortresses. The power of Castile was weakcn®d«>by 
the unexampled tyranny of Peter the Crliel. He was dethfon^/by 
his illegitimate brother, Henry, count of Trastamare, hut was fdbll^ 
qnently restored by Edward the Black Prince. Proving ungrat^y to 
his benefactor, he provoked a second contest, in which he JM lIl 
kingdom and life. The kingdom now passed to the house of 
mare (a.d. 1368), and for a considerable period enjoyed peaos 
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prosperity. Though the kingdom of Aragon was inferior in extent 
to that of Castile, yet the advantages of a Letter government, and 
wiser sovereign, with those of industry and commerce, along a line of 
sea-coast, rendered it almost equally important. The Aragonese 
kings acquired the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the Balearic Islands, 
Sardinia, and the county of Barcelona, with several other Catalonian 
districts. They would probably have struggled for the supremacy of 
Spain, had not the crowns of Aragon and Castile been united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (a.d. 1469). 

A similar event had nearly united the crowns of Castile and 
Portugal. Ferdinand, king of Portugal, having no male heir, wllhed 
to s^'cure the succession for his daughter Beatrice, and married her, 
at tho early age of eleven, to John I., king of Castile. On the death 
of Ferdinand, his illegitimate brother, Don Juan, commonly called 
John the Bastard, profiting by the national hatred between the 
Portuguese and Castilians, usurped the regency. A fierce -war ensued, 
the Castilians were overthrown in the decisive battle of Aljubarota 
(a.d. 138.5), and John was proclaimed king by the states of Portugal, 
The war was continued for several years, but finally a treaty was 
concluded, by which the Castilian raonarchs resigned all claim to the 
inheritance of Beatrice. 


Section Y.-~-The State of England and the Northern Kingdoms 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

The inglorious reign of Edward II. in England was not on the whole 
unfavourable to the progress of constitutional liberty. After the weak- 
ness of tho king and profligacy of his favourites hud for four years 
disgusted the nation, the barons compelled the monarch to grant a 
reform of abuses in full parliament (a.d. 1311). The Great Charter 
was renewed, and a fresh clause added, of too much importance to be 
omitted even in this scanty page:— “Forasmuch as many people be 
aggrieved by the king's ministers against right, in respect to which 
grievances no one can recover without a common parliament; w'e do 
ordain that the king shall hold a parliament once in the year, or twice, 
if need be.” But this security against mis-governmeut proved ineffi- 
cacious, the monarch was deposed, and soon after murdered (a.d. 
1327). Edward III. was proclaimed king; and during bis minority, 
the administration was entrusted to Queen Isabella. After the lapse 
of three years, Isabella, who had disgraced herself by a criminal intrigue 
with Mortimer, earl of March, was stripped of power, and her paramour 
beheaded. 

Edwuxd IIL rendered his reign illustrious, not more by bis splen- 
did aohllveineuts in France, than by the wise laws he sanctioned in 
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Slngland. These, perhaps, must be asci'ibed less to the wisdom of the 
Sovereign than the increasing spirit of the commons. It was during 
this long and prosperous reign that parliament established the three 
ftindammital principles of our government, — the illegality of raising 
money w'ithout the consent of parliament; the necessity of both houses 
concurring in any alteration of the laws; and the right of the commons 
to investigate public abuses, and impeach the royal ministers for mal- 
administration. "While in the midst of victory, able to hoast of his 
queen having conquered and captured the king of Scotland, and of his 
soxyinving taken the king of France prisoner, Edward found his par- 
liailhits well-disposed to second all his efforts, and gratify all his 
wishes; but, when the tide of fortune turned, he had to encounter the 
hostility a constitutional opposition, at the head of which appeared 
the prince of Wales. On the death of the heroic Black Prince, the 
royal favourite, the duke of Lancaster, became supreme in parliament, 
but the fruits of the victories acquired by the patriots were not lost, 
the statute law of the realm was improved, the administration of 
justice improved, and the great security of ministerial responsibility 
established. English literature began to assume a settled form ; Chau- 
cer, the greatest poet that modern Europe had produced, with the 
exception of Dante, flourished in the time of Edward ; and the language 
had become so fur perfect, that it was resolved to have all laws written 
ht English, instead of the Norman b’rencli, which had been used since 
the time of the Conquest. 

Richard II. son of the Black Prince, succeeded his grandfather 
1377)) he had attained his twelfth year. The early part of 
hir reign was troubled by the contests of his ambitious uncles for the 
regency, and by a dangerous insuivection of the peasants, headed by 
the celebrated blacksmith, W at Tyler. About the same time^ the 
with which Wickliffe denounced the corruptions of the Church,, pro- 
voked the hostility of the clergy ; his doctrines were condemned by a 
national synod (a.d. 1382), but they had taken fast hold of the people, 
oni^’Somc of his disciples carried them to the continent, more especially 
into Bohemia, where they continued to flourish in spite of persecution. 
The continued misgovernment of Richard provoked a revolution, 
while he w'as absent in Ireland. Henry of Lancaster, duke of Here- 
ford, enraged at the forfeiture of his paternal estate, headed the revolt; 
Richard, on his return, flnding the royal cause hopeless, surrendered 
to. Lis haughty cousin, and was forced to abdicate the cro^vn (a.d* 
1099). # 

The throne, thus vacated, was claimed by Henry, as representativo 
of the duke of Lancaster, the third son of Edward III., but the here- 
ditary right belonged to Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, the lineal 
descendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. 
The Mortimer claim, at a later period, was vested by marriage in the 
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fftmUy of York, descended from the fourth son of Edward. Henry of 
JDancasteiv how'ever, was the idol of the people, and the master of the 
nariiaihent ; hi» demand passed without question, and the first acts of 
hIs reign were well calculated to make the nation acquiesce i# his title, 
ilie Oifforts of some discontented nobles to restore Richard were 
crushed by the spontaneous exertions of the populace, and the death 
of the deposed monarch seemed to secure tranquillity. But the fourth 
Henry found that discontented friends were the most dangerous ene- 
mies ; the proud Percies, to whom he owed his elevation, dissatisfied 
with the scanty reward of their services, took up arms, and involved 
the country in civil war. The Percies were overthrown at ShreviMhury 
(a.t). 1403), but their AVelsh ally, Owen Glendower, maintained u 
stem resistance to the house of Liincaster for several years. 

On the death of Henry IV., his son, Henry of Monmouth, ascended 
the throne (a.d. 1413). His dissipation in youth gave little promise 
of a glorious reign, hut immediately after his accession he resigned all 
his follies, and having secured the tranquillity of England by judicious 
measures.of reform, he revived the claims of Edward to the throne of 
France. The glorious battle of Agincourt left him master of the open 
field, the crimes and follies of the French court gave him possession 
of Paris; he died in the midst of victory (a.d, 1422), leaving a son 
only nine months old to inherit his kingdoms. 

The early part of Henry VI. 's reign is occupied by the series^f 
wars that ended in the expulsion of the English from their continental 
possessions. The loss of trophies so gratifying to popular vanity, alien- 
ated the atfections of the nation from the house of J^ancaster, and this 
dislike was increased by the haughtiness of Henry’s queen, Mai^aret 
of Anjou, and the ambition of unprincipled favourites. Richard, duke 
of York, sore of succeeding to tile crown, vvould probably not have 
asserted the claims of his house, but for the unexpected birth of a 
prince, on whose legitimacy some suspicion was thrown. Encouraged 
by muuy powerful nobles, he took up arms; the cognizance of the 
Yorkists was a white rose, that of the Lancastrians, a red rcse, and 
the fierce contests that ensued are usually called the wars of the 
, roses.” After n sanguinary struggle, marked by many vicissitudes oj 
fortune, the white rose triumphed, and Edward IV., son of Richard, 
duke of York, became king of England (a.d. 1461). Ten years after- 
'Watds, bis triumph was completed, and his rights secured, by tlu 
battle of Tewkesbury, in which the Lancastrians were decisively over 
thrown. Edward’s reign ^Uls sullied by cruelty and debauchery; aftei 
: h|a death (a.d. 1483), the crown was usurpetl hy Richard, duke oi 
Oloneester, who endeavoured to* secure himself by the murder of hh 
' nephewa. But the claims of the Lancastrian family were now revivecl 
hy Henry'Tudor, earl of Richmond, the heir to that house hy right ol 
Ills and a proposal, fitvoured hy the principal nobles, wasmhde 
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uniting tliis nobleman in marriage to tlie princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., and thus for ever extinguishing the hostility 
hetwen the rival houses. At the decisive battle of Bos worth held, 
Bichord was defeated and slain (a.d. 1485); Henry became king of 
vEtigland, and his marriage with Elizabeth united the rival claims of 
York and Lancaster in the Tudor family. 

The wars excited by disputed successions in Scotland, were ter- 
minated by the transfer of the crown to the family of the Stuarts 
(a.d. 1371). lender this dynasty, the royal authority, which had been 
almost annihilated by the nobles, was greatly extended, and judicious 
lawa,«enacted for restraining the turbulence of the aristocracy. 

Intestine wars long harassed the northern kingdoms, but their 
tranquillily was restored by Queen Margaret, commonly called the 
Semiraiuis of the North, who united Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
into one state, by the treaty of Calrnar (a.d. 1397)* The predilection 
shown by Margaret’s successors for their Danish subjects, displeased 
the Swedes, and on the death of King Christopher, without issue, they 
separated from the union, and chose Charles VIII., one of their native 
nobles, to be their sovereign. The Danes conferred their crown on 
Christian I., count of Oldeiiberg (a.d. 1450), and it has ever since 
continued in hisfamilv. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Russia was divided 
inlio several principalities, all of which w’ere under the Mongolian 
yoke, while the w'esteni provinces had the additional misery of being 
ravaged by the ^oles^ and Lithuanians. A diversion in their favour 
was made by the Teutonic knights, who added several rich provinces 
to their Piussian dominions, but the oppressive government of the 
order provoked insurrections, of which the Poles took advantage, not 
only to regain their former provinces, but also to acquire a consider- 
abk portion of Prussia, which was ceded to them by the peace of 
Thorn (a.d. 1 406). A great revolution in the Polish form of govern- 
ment roused the martial enthusiasm, but proved fatal to the tranquil- 
lity of the Poles. Casimir the Great, having no male issue, wished 
to secure the succession for his nephew^ Louis, king of Hungary, and 
convoked a general asssembly of the states (a.d. 1339). The nobles, 
to whom an appeal ■was thus made, took advantage of the circum- 
stance to render the throne elective, and to place great restrictions on 
the royal authority. When Louis of Hungary became king of Poland 
(a.d. 1370 ), he w'as obliged to swear fealty to a constitution whit^ 
changed the monarchy into a republican aristocracy. On his death, 
the crown of Poland was given to Jagellon, duke of Lithuania 
(a.d. 1382), who renounced paganism on his election, and established 
the Ohristien religion in bis hereditary estates. Though the crown 
continued elective, the Polish kings were always chosen from the 
Jagellon family, until its extinction in the sixteenth century. 
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Section VI . — Itise and Progress of the Ottoman Empire, 

Under the administration of the Palaeologi, the Byzantine empire 
sank into hopeless decay; its history presents an unvaried picture of 
vice and folly ; the weakness of the sovereigns, the exorbitant power 
of the patriarchs and monks, the fury of theological controversy, the 
multiplication of schisms and sects, would have ruined the state, but 
for the external pressure of the Mohammedan dynasties ; while, on 
the other hand, the triumph of these enemies was delayed by the 
revolutions in the sultunies of Anatolia, and the difficulties that the 
siege of a maritime capital presents to liordes ignorant of navigation. 
But when the power of the Ottoman Turks became consolidated, it 
was manifest that the fate of Oonstantinople could not be averted, 
though its fall was long delayed. 

The power of the Ottoman Turks commenced in Asia Minor; 
when the Mongolian hordes overthrew the Seljukian dynasties, a 
small wandering tribe of Turks souglit refuge in Armenia, but after 
seven years of exile, seized what they deemed a favourable oppor- 
tunity of returning to their ancient possessions. While fording the 
Euphrates, the leader of the Turks was drowned, and the tribe was 
divided into four, by his sons. Ertogrul, the warlike leader of one 
division, resolved to return into Asia Minor; the sultonies into which 
the Heljiikian empire had been divided, Avere harassing each other 
with mutual aauvs, and could not be persuaded to combine against 
either tlu; Mongols or the crusaders, and consequently a band of 
adventurous warriors might reasonably hope to obtain fame and 
fortune in such a distracted country. During Ertogrul's retrograde 
march, he met tAvo armies engaged in mortal combat, and without 
giving himself the trouble of investigating the cause, he took the 
chivalrous resolution of joining the weaker party. His unexpected 
aid changed the fortunes of the day, and ho Avas rewarded by the 
conqueror, who proved to be a chief of the Seljukians, with the gift 
of a mountainous district, forming the frontiers of ancient Bithynia 
and Phrygia. 

Othman, or Ottoman, usually regarded as the founder of the 
Turkish Empire (born a.u. 1258,) succeeded his father Ertrogul at an 
carty age. He was fortunate in Avinning the friendship of a young 
, OcCek<, who embraced Islam! sm to please his patron, and instructed 
the Turkish prince in the art of government. From this renegade 
, descended the family of Mikal-ogU‘, which so often appears conspi- 
'Cnous in Turkish history. To the information obtained from this 
'Greek, Othman owed the supremacy which he speedily acquired over 
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his Seljukian rivals*; aided by the surrounding emirs, he wrested 
Seveitil important places from the Byzahtirie empire, t>articuliirly 
Prnsa, the ancient capital of Bithynia, which tinder the slightly altewd 
name of Brusa, became his metropolis (a.d. 1JJ27). The tt^w 
kingdom, thus formed at the expense of the sultans of Iconiam ahd 
the Greek emperors, increased rapidly, and soon became one of the most 
floundhing states in the East. 

Orkhan, the son and successor of Othman, instituted the military 
force of the Janissaries, to which the Turks ow'ed the chief part of 
their success. Having greatly enlarged his dominions, he took the 
title of sultan, and began to expel the Greeks from Anatolia. While 
Orkhan pursued his victorious career in Asia, his son Soliman crossed 
the Ift Hespont (a.u. 1358), captured Gallipoli, and thus laid the first 
foundation of the Turkish power in Europe. 

Amurath, or Morad I., steadily pursued the policy of his father 
and brother. He captured Adrianople (a.d. 13()0), which he made 
his capital. He subdued Thrace, Macedon, and Servia, but fell at the 
battle of Cossova, one of the most sanguinary ever fought between 
Turks and Christians. 

* 

Bayezid, surnamed Ilderin, or the Thunderer, put an end to all 
th^^petty Turkish sovereignties in Asia Minor; he subdued Bulgaria, 

maintained his conquest by the decisive victory that he gained at 
](^icopoIis over Sigismond, king of Hungary. The pride, the cruelty, 
nnd the bravery of Bayezid have been celebrated in history and 
romance. Southern Greece, the countries along the Danube, and the 

• Tlie Turkish liiHtoriane, M ith true Orien- lulls and mountains, countless rimlets mean* 
tal taste, cannot he satisfied with so simple an dered through groves and gitrdeiis. Through 
explaunlion, and thejr attribute all < Uhinan's the vistas of the valleys were seen cities 
sueem to a dream. Tiiis celebrated vision, adorned with domes, cupolas, towers, obelisks, 
which every Turk learns by rote, Iroin his and columns. The crescent gleamed from 
childhood, posse.sses too much historical im* every spire, and on every minaret' was heard 
portance to be omitted. It is only necessary the voice of the rauezKin, summoning tlie 
to preniise, that Othman was at the time visit- faithful to prayer ; the sound mingling w ith 
iiig a sh<>ikh, named Edehali, with whose the notes of countless nightingales, and the 
daughter he was in love, but had not at first chattering of millions of parrots, wltose gay 
'been able to gain the sheikh's consent. “ He plumage exhibited all the colours of the rain- 
droamed that he was reposing on the same Im)w. Tlje.«o birds spoitwl gaily through the 
couclt as his host ; sndtlenly the moon seemed immense mass of foliage, and seemed not to 
to emerge from Kdebali’s person, and after fear the leaves, though they were long, pointed, 
leaving attained wondrous size and splentlour, and glittering, like sabres. Suddenly a whtd 
to enter lua own_ breast. Instantly, there anise, and directed the points of all '.thfia 
sprung from his loins an iramen.se tree, rapidly sabre-like leaves towards the prtndlp^ Cities 
acfjtiiring fresh size and foliage, until its of the universe, but especially towards Con- 
branehos shadetl Europe, Asia, and Africa, stantinople, whieb, placed at the junct'iott of 
Banea^ this tree, the mountains of Caucasus, two sous and two continents, resembled a 
AtlAs,'jabdH«Qmnsraised their snowysummits noble diamond, set between two sapphire 
And seamed to be tlie columns that supported stones and two emeralds, forming the ‘precious 
this ^eafy tent, tlm roots of the tree, jewel of the ring of a vast domhticfn, that 

spiNmg Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, circled the eri tiro world; a ring destln^ to 
end 4bd 'Dontfbe, wltose vraters were almost grace tibe finger of Othman, as Soaii oa liC 
hidden bfeptfa^ of , masts.- Yellow harvests woke."' 
covenwV'twp^ ’W'avin^ woo is crowned the 
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western districts of Thrace, siahmitted to Ins arms; the empire of 
Constantinople was hounded hy the walls of the city; even tliis ^>as 
held blockaded for ten years, and n»ust eventually have fallen, hud 
i^Ofc Bayesdid's attention been directed to Jisia, by the rapid successes 
of a conqueror, more savage than himself. 

Timiir I.enk, that is to say, “lame Tinnir,” a name commonly 
corrupted into Tamerlane, was the son- of xi Jjjgatay Turk, who ruled 
a horde, nominally subject to the descendaiits of Jenghiz Khan. Ills 
amazing strength, exhibited even in early infancy, procured him the 
name Timiir, which signifies “iron." While yet a youth, he resolved 
to deliver his country from the Mongolian yoke, but at the sxime time, 
xivvare of the high value placed upon illustrious birth, he pretended to 
be descended from Jengliiz, and on this account he is frequently 
called Timur the Tartar, and this error was perpetuated in India, 
where his descendants, the emperors of Delhi, Imve been denominated 
the Great Moguls, lie was as indefatigxible a student as he "was a 
W’^iirrior. Ilis published works prove that he Avas deeply read in the 
Koran, and its most approved commentaries, and that he wxis familiar 
with Persian literature, and the Mongolian traditions and laws. On 
account of his literary acquisitions, he is a great favourite with the 
Oriental writers, “he knew," they say, “how to rule tlic world he 
had subdued; while other conquerors left no trace of their empire, he 
imprinted a character on many succeeding generations." JJis empire 
%vas rapidly extended from the wxiU of CUiiiia to the Mediterranean 
Sea; India in (he south, and Russia in the north, acknowledged his 
sway, and his determination to wrest Syria and Anatolia from the 
Turks, compelled Bxiyezid to abandon the siege of Constantinople, 
and hasten to the defence of his Asiatic dominions (a.d. 1403). 
Before he could reach the scene of action, Sivas (the ancient Sehxiste) 
had fallen, and the bravest warriors of the garrison had been buried 
alive by the ferocious victor. Damascus soon after shared the same 
fate; it was laid W'aste by fire and sw’ord, and a solitary tower alone 
remained to mark the spot that had once been a city. 

Bayezid encountered Timiir in the pUxins of Angora; be was 
defeated with great loss, xind taken prisoner. The Turkish historians 
assert that Bayezid was confined by the conqueror in an iron cage, 
hut Timurs own companion and historian asserts that the conqueror 
treated his captive with great lenity; all that cx\n be determined with 
certainty is that the sultan died in the enemy’s camp. Timur himself 
fbll a. victim to disease, while preparing to invade China (a.d, 1405); 
his empire was dismembered after his death, but Baber, one of his 
descehdants, established an empire at Delhi, in Northern India 
(a.d, 1526), which, sadly shorn of its ancient glories, subsisted almost 
to our own times, under the name of the empire of the Great Mogulsj 

After a long fratricidal w'ar, Mohammed I., the 'youngest of 
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Bayessid’s sons, succeeded to his fathers dominions. The greatet 
pai’t of his reign was spent in restoring the Ottoman power in western 
Asia, and tlius the Byzantines obtained a respite, by which they knew 
not how to profit. IMorad, or Amuratli II., raised the gltory of the 
Ottomans to a height greater than it had yet attained. He deprived 
the Greeks of all their cities and castles on the Buxine Sea, and along 
the coasts of Thrace, Mucedon, and Thessaly; he even stormed the 
fortifications that had been constructed across the Corinthian isthmus, 
and carried his victorious arms into the midst of the Peloponnesus. 
The Grecian emperors acknowledged him as their superior lord, and 
he, in turn, accorded tliem protection. Two Christian heroes arrested 
the pi ogress of the sultan, John Ilunniades, and George Castriot, 
hotter known hy the name of ycaiiderbeg. Ilunniades was a cele^^ 
hrated Hungarian general ; he drove the Turks from Servia, whose 
possession they eagerly coveted, and long impeded their progress 
westward. Scanderheg was an Albanian prince, possessing a small 
district in the Epirote mountains, of which Croia w:as the capital. At 
the head of a small hut faithful hand of followers, he long resisted the 
mighty armies of the Ottomans, and compelled Amuratli himself to 
raise the siege of Croia. 

At length Mohammed II. ascended the Ottoman throne (a.d. 1451), 
and from the rnoinciit of his accession, directed all his efforts to the 
capture of Constantinople. At the head of an army of three hundred 
thousand men, supported by a fleet of tlireo hundred sail, ho laid siege 
to this celebrated metropolis, and encouraged his men by spreading 
reports of prophecies and prodigies, that portended the triumph of 
Islamisra, Constantine, the last of tlie Greek emperors, met the 
storm with becoming resolution ; supported by tlie Genoese, and a 
scanty hand of volunteers from western Europe, he maintained the 
city for fifty-three days, though the fanaticism of his enemies was 
raised to the highest pitch by their confident reliance on the favour 
of heaven, while prophecies of impending woe and desolation propor- 
tionally depressed the inhabitants of Constantinople. At length, on 
the 2ytli of May, A.r>. 14.53, the Turks stormed the walls, the last 
Constantine fell as he boldly disputed eyery inch of ground, multi- 
tudes of his subjects were massacred in the first burst of Turkish 
fury, the rest were dragged into slavery, and, when Mohammed made 
his triumphal entry, he found the city a vast solitude. A shade of 
melancholy mingled with the pride of victory, he vented his feelings 
in a quotation from the Persian poet Sadi, — 

The spider spreads the lutngings of the palace of Caesar, 

The owl relieves the sentry on the towers of Afrasi^b. 

The conquest of Constantinople was followed by that of 8 ema, 
^**6606, including the Peloponnesus, several islands 
of th^' Archipelago, and the Greek empire of Trebiaond. All 
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Ghristendom was filled with alarm; Pope Pius II, convened u council 
at Mantua, for the purpose of organizing a general association to 
resist the progress of the Turks (a.d. 1459). A crusade was preached 
by his order, and he was about to undertake the command of the 
expedition in person, when death cut short his projects at Ancona 
(a.’D. 1464). The Christian league was dissolved by his death, the 
Turks were permitted to establish their empire in Europe, and this 
received a great increase both of security and strength hy the Amlun- 
tnry tender of allegiance which the khans of the Crimea made to 
jMohammed II. (a.d. 147B)* After the first hurst of fanaticism was 
ovei, Mohammed granted protection to his Christian subjects, and 
by his wise measures, Constantinople was restored to its former 
prosperity. 


(.TlADTEll YI. 

TUE i<.efor:mation, and commencement of the 
STATES-SYSTEM IN EUROPE. 


Section I. — Proffress of MarU'me l)/scGr‘cr/f. 

The rapid progress made in maritime di^cov('ry at the close of the 
Middle Ages <-annot he fully app.rcciatcd without some knowledge of 
the state «)f navigation among the ancients, and we gladly avail 
ourselves of some valuahle articles on the subject in the Saturday 
Magazine^ to give an outline of the amount of maritime scicuice and 
infonnation -which existed before the use of the mariners compass 
was introduced into Europe. 

The sccjie of the earliest known navigation was the ]\lediteiTanean 
Sea, which naturally seemed to the ancients to be situated in the 
7 mddle q)' the earth; iis is implied by its name. As navigation 
advanced only at a creeping pace, and as but a small amount of fresh 
experience was laid up by one generation for the benefit of the next, 
it took very many ages to explore the Mediterranean, Tyrrhene, 
Hadriatic, and ^gean seas. The people of Tyre and Sidon, the 
Phoenicians, “ whose merchants w'ere princes,” (Isaiah xxiii. 8,) were 
among the first whom the spirit of commerce and the desire of gain 
had made dissatisfied with what had hitherto seemed the natural 
limits of marine excursion. The great antiquity of the Phoenicians, 
however, is perhaps the reason why our knowledge of them is obtained 
from incidental and isolated accounts: but on the naval spirit and 
industry of Carthage, a colony planted hy the former powei^i® 
ninth century before Christ, the light of history, owing, w their 
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coi^h(&i.ion wiuli the Romans, is more aWiidantly shed. 'With the 
Cittthaginiatis, perhaps, had originated the idea of quitting the Medi- 
tei^anean hy the straits of Gades (now Gibraltar), of sailing souOi- 
ward, f circumnavigating the coast of Africa, and then returning 
northward by the Red ^a, towards the l-icvant, or eastern side of the 
Mediterranean. This notion seems to have been cherished for ages, 
as the prime, the crowning enterprise, long thought of and debated ; 
but which only a solitary few, at long intervals of time, determined to 
try to eifect. Knowing only a portion of the globe, and conceiving 
that portion to be upon an extended plane, those who held a voyime 
from Crete to Egypt to be a signal proof of naval courage, and who 
had never rejichcd Sicily or Africa, but by a wayward tempest, or by 
shipwreck, and who were then objects of wonder at having escaped 
the dangers of Scylla and Charyhdis, and flie Syrtes, those wave- 
hound prisons of mariners, might justly have feared for themselves, 
in being committed to unknown waters, and in tracking shores, which 
the reports of others, who had never seen these regions, no less than 
their own fears, had represented as the abode of every horror. In 
short, distance from the land seems to have alarmed all the ancients ; 
who, upon every occasion, when quilting sight of the shore, funcied 
they saw', as Homer tells us, — 

A length of ocean and anboiuidod sky, 

AVhich scarce the sea-fowl in u year o’erfly. 

The general truth of these observations is corroborated by the 
story of the Pamphjlian, who was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Egypt. He W'as kept as a slave, for a very long time, at a tow'n near 
one of the mouths of the Nile, where Darnietta now stands. Being 
frcqurnlly emjdoycd to assist in maritime business, he conceived the 
idea of committing himself to the mercy of the waves in a sailing 
boat, in order that he might once again behold his native country. 
Having provided himself, to the best of his means and ability, he set 
sail, resolving rather to perish in the bosom of the old ocean than to 
remain longer in captivity. He traversed the vast expanse of w'aters 
which lies between Egypt and Asia Minor, and arrived safely at 
Pamphylia, From this bold and unusual adventure he lost his original 
name, and received the appellation of Mononauies^ or ihe hue sailor^ 
w'bich, for a long time after, we may presume, served his family as a 
psltent of nobility. We have the foregoing account from Eustathius, 
tho commentator of Homer. 

TJie first great natural relief given to ancient navigation, w'as the 
discovery of the trade-winds which prevail in the Indian Ocean. 
"^ThiSse winds, from the dependence which may be placed upon them, 
and from their consequent value to navigation, are called trade-wind^., 
and ead^d about thirty degrees on each side of the Equator. These 
wtfids, nowever, maintain their regularity only in the open ocean. 
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Where land breaks the continuity of the liquid surface, great changes 
are produced; hut the most remarkable effects exist iu the Indian 
Ocean.. The third d^ree of south latitude is a boundary between 
distinct winds; from that boundary northward to the continent of 
Hindostan, a north-east wind blows from October to April, and a 
south-west from April to October; Avhile f|:om the same boundary to 
the tenth degree of south latitude, a north-west wind blows from 
October to April, and a south-east froiii April to October. These 
winds; are called monsoons. The term monsoon, or, according to the 
Persian, monsum, implies seasons; and is so used in the Malayan, 
moi^sin, and other dialects of the East. The breaking up of the 
monsoons, or periodical changes in the direction of these w inds, divides 
the Indian year into two seasons. The monsoons on the eastern side 
of the globe originate with the trade-winds, of which they are a 
species, produced by the diversity of continent aiid,islands, seas and 
gulfs, in this part of the w'orld. These periodical currents of w inds, 
if noticed by the Arabians, W'erc not made to serve their maritime trade, 
until the keener enterprise of the West, in the person of Hippalus 
(about A.i). 50), first ventured to steer off from the Arabian and 
Persian shores, and to be impelled eastward in the direction of the 
wind. A voyage which had consumed years, now took up but as 
many months, by a conformity, on the part of the mariner, with this 
invariable law' of nature. The mcjins of profit and information were 
now less monopolized, and the West became belter acquainted with 
the inhabitants and produce of the East. 

The navigation to the Indies was continued, when the Romans 
became masters of Egypt, by sailing dow'u the Arabian Gulf, and 
from thence to the mouth of the river Indus, along the southern coasts 
of Arabia and Persia. But, under the Emperor Claudius, this route 
was so far cinuiged, that after emerging from the Arabian Gulf, they 
cut across the Indian Ocean directly to the mouth of the Indus, hy 
noticing, and taking advantage of, the time wdien the south-west 
trade-wind blew'. The trade wms carried on with India thus: — The 
goods that w ere intended for the Indian markets, w'ere embarked at 
Alexandria, and carried up the Nile, a distance of about three hundred 
miles, to Coptus. From the latter place, the merchandise ivas carried 
on camels’ backs to Berenice, a distance of tw'O hundred and sixty 
miles. Berenice is on the shore of the Red Sea, and there the goods 
w'ero w'arehoused, until the proper season for sailing; when they 
steered for the opposite coast of Arabia, and took on hoard frankin- 
cense, and other Arabian commodities, giving arms, knives, vessels, &c., 
in return. They now proceeded on their vo 3 'age to India; whence 
having disposed of their articles of merchandise, and got gold, spices, 
drugs, &c., in return, they pursued their voyage hack to Alepndria, 
whei’e they usually arrived about December or January. Tlfe Indi"’^ 

KH 
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coimnbditics were conveyed from Berenice to Alexandiia in the way 
hefote described ; and a fleet sailed annually from the latter j^lace 
to BiOme, conveying the treasures of the East. 

When the Constantinopolitan empire was formed, by the division 
of the Roman empire into two parts, their maritime and commercial 
nrrangoraents were very extensive. One fleet, called the fleet of 
Alexandria, was destined to bring to the capital the produce of India, 
as conveyed to the Red Sea. Another fleet was that of Seleucia, on 
the river Orontes, by which an intercourse was kept up with Persia, 
and higher Asia. A third fleet was stationed in the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, by which intercourse could be kept up with the nations of 
Eastern Europe, w'hile at tlie same time a check could he given to the 
ravages of the uncivilized tribes of Scythia. 

When the Arabians, in their rapid career of conquest, had reached 
the Euphrates, *they immediately perceived the advantages to be 
derived from an emporium situated upon a river wliicli opened on the 
one hand a shorter route to India than they had hitherto hail, and on 
the other, an extensive inland navigation through a w'ealthy coun- 
try; and Bassora, which they built on the west bank of the river 
(a.d. 63f>), soon became a great commercial city, and entirely cut off 
the independent part of Persia from the Oriental trade. The Arabian 
merchants of Bassora extended their discoveries eastward, far beyond 
the tracks of all preceding navigators, and imported directly from 
the place of their growth, many Indian articles, hitherto procured 
at second-hand in Ceylon; which they accordingly furnished on their 
own terms to the nations of the West. 

The Saracens continued for a long period to maintain a naval 
superiority in the Mediterranean, whether for the purposes of war or 
of commerce. Some of the Saracenic vessels were of a very large 
size. About the year 970, Abderrahraan, the Saracen Sultan or 
Calijdi of the greater part of Spain, built a vessel larger than had ever 
been seen before in those parts, and loaded her with innumerable 
articles of merchandise, to be sold in the eastern regions. On her 
way she met with a ship carrying despatches from the emir of Sicily 
to Almoez, a sovereign on the AWcan coast, and pillaged it. Almoez, 
who was also sovereign of Sicil}^ which he governed by an emir or 
viceroy, flitted out a fleet which took the great Spanish ship returning 
from Alexandria, loaded with rich wares for Abderrahman’s own use. 
Many other instances of ships of a very large sive having been 
constructed by the Saracens, have been recorded; and it has been 
suggested as probable, that it was in jicitation of those ships that the 
^C/hristian Spaniards introduced t?ie use of large ships, for W'^hich they 
were distinguished down to <ie time of Philip the Second, whose 
« Invimeihlc Armada” consisted of ships much larger than the English 
^i^sels opposed to them. 
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As an instance of the depressed state of human knowledge during 
thjS middle ages^ we may mention that Cosmos, a Greek merchant of 
the sixth century, wrote a hook called Christian Topography^ the 
chief intent of which was to confute the heretical opinion of the earth 
being a globe, together with the pagan assertion that there was a 
temperate aone on the southern side of the torrid zone. He informed 
his readers that, according to the true orthodox system of cosmo- 
graphy, the earth was a quadrangular plane, extending four hundred 
courses, or days’ journeys, from east to west, and exactly half as much 
from north to south, inclosed hy lofty mountains upon which the 
canopy or vault of the firmament rested; that a huge mountain on 
the north ^ide of the earth, by intercepting the light of tlic sun, pro- 
duced the vicissitudes of day and night; and that the plane of the 
earth had a declivity from north to south, by reason of wliicli tlio 
Euphrates, Tigris, and other rivers running southward, are rapid; 
whereas tlie Nile, having to run up-hill, has necessarily a very slow 
current. Many other specimens of the blending of truth and fiction, 
or of the propagation of the latter alone, may be afforded. Masudi, 
who WTOte a general history of the known world in the year 947, 
compares the earth to a bird, of w'hich Mecca and Medina ore the 
head, Persia and India the right wing, the land of Gog the left, and 
Africa the tail. 

The Feroe Islands had been discovered about the latter end of the 
ninth century, hy some Scandinavian pirates; and soon after this 
Iceland was colonized hy Flok, the Norw'egian. Iceland, it appears, 
had been discovered long before the Norwegians settled thci’c; as 
many relics, in the nature of bells, hooks in the Irish language, and 
wooden crosses, w^ere discovered hy Flok, in different parts of the 
island: so that the Irish seem to have first set foot upon that isle. 
The Icelandic chronicles also relate that, Jiboul these times, the North- 
men discovered a great country to the wxst of Iceland, which account 
has hy many been deemed apocryphal: for, if true, they must he 
held to be some of the early discoverers of America; hut it seems 
pretty clear that they made their way to Greenland in the end of the 
tenth century. The settlement effected in Greenland, though com- 
prising but a small population, seems to have been very prosperous in 
these eiuiy times in mercantile affairs. They had bishops and priests 
from Europe; and paid the pope, as an annual tribute, 2600 pounds 
weight of >valrus-teeth, as tithe and Peter's pence. The voyage from 
Greenland to Iceland and Norway, and back again, consumed five 
years; and upon one occasion the government of Norw^ay did not hear 
of the death of the bishop of Greenland, until six years after it had 
occurred ; so that the art of navigation after all must have been in 
these times hut at a very low pitch. ^ 

The description left of Greenland hy the old navigators agrees 
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itttervened, soon 
TJie surrounding 

both sexes; ■'ibnd the terrific icebergs, ns they 
^*ihi|»orted to be guided by invisible hands. It was ai«o !li|ft,id* 

^ man, named Hollur Geit, walked from Norway to Green]d^Lld Jcrifeb- 
^^|ce, conducted by a goat. The northern horrors, just^allud^ lo, 
Uvell portrayed by the poet of the Seasons^-— •• 


111' fares the bark with tremblings wretches clmrged, 
That, tossed amid the floating fragments, moors 
Beneath the shelter of an icy isle, 

Wlule night o’envhelms the sea, and hon‘or looks 
More honihle. Can human force endure 
Th’ assembled mischiefs that besiege them round ? 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting weariness. 

The roar of winds and waves, the crush of ice, 

Now ceasing, now renewed with louder rage, 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 


Greenland, of which we have spoken above, seems to have been 
called Viinland, or Finland, from the vines which wcr<^ discerned by 
the early discoverers as abounding in this country'; and, in fact, wild 
vines are found grow ing in all the northern districts of America. A 
Gettnan, one of the party who first went to these coasts, having 
observed the vines, and having shown his companions the use of this 
vegetable produce, tlicy agreed to call the place Viinlund, or land of 
nnue. Some Normans landed there soon after, and saw there many 
of the natives, of diminutive stature, whom they called dwarfs, in 
canoes covered with leather. These persons appear to have been th© 
Esquimaux, with whom they carried on a very lucrative trade in furs. 
This Viinland is, however, supposed by some persons to have hem 
Newfoundland; and if so, America must in reality liave been disco* 
vered us much as five centuries before Columbus sailed so far as the 
West Indies; and moreover, it has been supposed that the many 
traditions about the W est, existing in the time of iColumbus, first set 
him to prosecute the idea of discovering another world. 

The impulse wliich the cultivation of ancient learning had received 
in Europe was greatly strengthened by the downfall of Constantinople^ 
which drove the most learned Greeks into exile; they sought refuge 
for the most part in Italy, and the libraries of that peninsula . becannel 
the depeisilories of what remained of the ancient treasures of Grei^ 
literatuie and philosophy. It hence that the first stimulus was 
given to the study of the Greek language in Europe, Translators ot 
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St. Augustine and Lactantius, zealously 
Wute the theory, believing it ineonsiat^hk with ihe 
<^<^ristianity. With the cultivation of Greek literatuce 
tb^\(lM was revived, and at the same time the rnpi(l develop- 

mant d6!|he spirit of maritime discovery induced several nations, but , 
especially the Portuguese, to search out new and unknown lands. 

'3L''he. Canaries, or Fortunate Islands, were the first discovery that 
foUbv^ed the introduction of the mariner s compass; they bep<%ue ■ 
kn^wn to the Spaniards early in the fourteenth century'. Hit no 
regular'' attempt ivas made for their colonization. Various circum- 
st£inc^ prompted the Portuguese to exert their energies in maritime 
aifairs; after the expulsion of the Moors, they engaged in fierce w'ars 
witiji the Mohammedan states of Africa, and thus kept alive the 
martial and adventurous spirit of the nation. 


In the early part of the fifteenth century, John I., king of Por- 
tugal, had eftected some very important conquests over the Moors; 
in which he had been very materially assisted by his son. Prince 
Henry, who being an able and active-minded cavalier, took delight 
rather in the more solid glories of learning and science, tlian in the 
fame of war, in which he had, how’ever, of late so highly distinguished 
himself. IFpon the cessation of hostilities he retired to the promon- 
tory of St. Vincent, and lived at the sea-port town of Sagres, which 
he had himself founded, where he cultivated the science of astronomy, 
for the purpose of making it available to the mariner, in guiding him 
over the ocean, when he had quitted the servile tracking of the 
shore. He, in fact, established a naval college, and an observatory. 
He engaged to his assistance all the best-informed men of his time; 
and the point to which he especially directed his attention, was the 
practicability of sailing round Africa, and of thus reaching the Fust 
Indies. Ilis ideas respecting the accomplishment of this project had 
been atvakened, or enlarged, by intercourse with some well-informed 
persons -fit Ceuta, a town on the coast of Africa, opposite to Gibraltar, 
whither his father's military proceedings against the Moors had canied 
him* Prince Henry did not live to see the whole of his views accom- 
plished; but tbe many minor discoveries which were effected under 
his auspices, laid up a fund of knowledge and experience for suc- 
ceeding navigators to profit by. Maps were formed under his super- 
intendence; by winch means all tbe g<K^rapbical knowledge respecting 
tbe earth was brought together; the different parts ^Yere marked out; 
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and til© rooks, coasts, and ^usliisiandd to be aToided, ware all noted 
down. 

, The southernmost cape of Africa known in tliose days was Qape 
'>|Cotfy which received this appellation from the idea that it was utterly 
impossible to get beyond this cape; but the odlficers of Henry havifl|P 
at length doubled it, found Cape Bojador in the diatmu^^ whose 
violent currents and raging breakers, running for miles out to sea, 
seemed a batrier which could not even be approached with sa^ty 
by mariners, who were in the habit of coasting along the shore, 
l^amen now began to be more alarmed than ever at the idea of the 
torrid zone, and to propagate the notion, that he who should double 
Cape Bojador would never return. At length Ithis awful cape was 
passed by ; the region of the tropics was penetmted, and divested of 
its ' fajgipied terrors; the river Senegal was observed, the greater part 
of the African coast, from Cape Blanco to Capo de Verde, was 
explored, and the Cape dc Verde and tlie Azorc Islands were disco- 
vered; the Madeiras and Canaries having been visited for the first 
time by the Spaniards some years before. This prince died in the 
year 1473, after having obtained a papal bull, investing the crown 
of Portugal with sovereign authority over all the lands it might 
discover in the Atlantic, to India inclusive. 

Many of the inhabitants of the African coast felt the most curious 
sensations of astonishment and fear at the sight of the vessels, which 
probably for the first time had reached their shores. When they 
first saw the ships under sail, tliey took them for large birds with 
white wings, that had come from foreign countries; but when the 
sails ivere furled, they thought, from tlie great length of the vessels, 
and from their swimming on the water, that they must be great fishes. 
Others believed that they w^ere spirits that wandered about by night 
because they were seen at anchor in the evening at one place, and 
wrould be a hundred miles distant by the morning. Not being able 
to conceive how anything human could travel more in one night than 
they could in three days, they set down the European vessels for 
denizens of another world. 

The passion for discovery languished after the death of Prince 
Henry; but it was revived by his grand-nephew, King John II., with 
additional ^rdour (a.d. 1481). In bis reign, the Portuguese, for the 
fiarst time, crossed the equator, and for the first time beheld the stars 
of a new hemisphere. They now discovered the error of the ancients 
respecting the torid zone, and practically refuted the common belief 
fihat the continent of Africa widened towards the south, for they 
beheld it sensibly contracting and bending towards the east. The 
hopes inspired by this discovery, induced the Portuguese monarch to 
send ambassador in search of an unknown potentate supposed to 
profeas the Christian religion, by whose aid, it was hoped, that a 
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lucrative trade might be opened wilP India, and the progress of the 
true faith secured. 

Early in the thirteenth century^ reports were prevalent in Europe 
of some great potentate in a remote part of Asia having embraced the 
Christian faiths In consequence, the pope, Innocent IV. sent two 
monks to preach Christianity in the Mongolian court (a.d. 1246); 
and soon after, St. Louis of France employed the celebrated Rubru- 
quis to seek the aid of the supposed Christian sovereign, who was 
commonly called Prester John, in the crusade that he contemplated. 

A Venetian, named Marco Polo, visited the most distant parts of 
Asia (a.d. 1263), and penetrated to Pekin, the capital of China. He 
was followed by Sir ITohn Mandevile, an Englishman (a.d. 1322), and 
the narrations of both, though deficient in accuracy of infomiation, 
contributed to keep alive the feelings of interest and curiosity which 
had been excited in Europe. 

While the Portuguese monarch's emissaries were engaged in a 
hopeless search for Prester Jolm, and the more useful task of inves- 
tigating the state of navigation in the Indian seas, an expedition from 
Lisbon, conducted by Bartholomew Diaz, had actually discovered the 
southern extremity of the African continent (a.d. 1483). A storm 
prevented him from pursuing his career; he named the promontory 
that terminated his voyage “the Cape of Tempests;” but King John, 
aware of the vast importance of the discovery, called it “ the Cape of 
Good Hope.” At the same time letters w'ere received from the ^ 
monks who had been sent overland, in which the practicability of 
reaching the East Indies, by sailing round Africa, w’as strenuously 
maintained. But the intervening discovery of America div( rted, for 
a season, men's minds from this voyage round Africa : and fifteen 
j’-ears had nearly elapsed before Vasco de Gama, having rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, reached India, and anchored in the harbour of 
Calicut, on the coast of Malabar (May 22, a.d. 1498). 

Among the adventurers who flocked to join the Portuguese from 
every part of Europe was Christopher Colon, or Columbus, a native 
of Genoa. The narrative of Marco Polo had led to the belief that 
the extent of India, beyond the Gtinges, was greater than that of the 
rest of Asia; and, as the spherical figure of the earth was known, he 
was naturally led to the conclusion that India might more easily be 
reached by sailing westwards, than by the long and tedious circum- 
navigation of Africa. Columbus made proposals successively to the 
republic of Genoa, the king of Portugal, and the king of England, 
but was mortified to find that his plans were regarded as visionary. 


* It u probalile that this error arose from ceremomals of (he Bmlfllust jn-ioste hear a 
some inaccurate description of Buddhism, striking resemblance to those of the Roman 
Most persons are aware that the rituals and Catholic Church. 
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Finally, he applied to tlie Spanifh Rising, 

iniportance in consequence of the union of tho crowns of 
Castile, J)y the marriage of Ferdinand an^ Isah^la, Aftey.fndiri^g 
many disappointments, Columbus obtained a small arrnanieut thropglh 
the favour of the queen; and, on the 3rd of August, A.p., 1492, sailed 
from the little port of Palos, in Andalusia, to discover a Ncw ^’Torld. 

During the long voyjige, the crew of Columbus was more thun 
Ance on the point of mutinying and turning back in despair; at length 
land was discovered on the 12th of October, and Columbus found himr- 
self soon in the midst of that cluster of islands, W'hich, in consequence 
of the original error about the extent of India, were named the West 
Indies. On his return to Europe, he was receivdd by Ferdinand and, 
Isabella with the highest honours; a second expedition was prepared 
to extend and secure his discoveries, but, before bis departure, appli- 
cation was made to the pope for a grunt of these new dominions, and 
Alexander VI. shared all the unknown regions of the earth inhabited 
by infidels between the Spaniards and Portuguese, fixing as their 
common boundary an imaginary line drawn from pole to pole, one 
hundred leagues to the west of the Azores, and assigning all w'cst of 
that line to Spain, aud all cast of it to Portugal. 

Columbus continued to extend his discoveries after his return to 
the New World, but he Avas destined to experience the ingratitude of 
Spain, aud the injustice of mankind. TJie suggestions of envious 
courtiers caused him to be sent to Europe a prisoner and in fetters; 
the new continent, instead of being called after the first discoverer, 
derived its appellation from Americo Vespuccio, Avho visited the 
southern part in company Avith a Spanish captain, and gave his name 
to the countries that he depicted on his chart. 

rite Spaniards conquered the islands aud the countries of America 
as fast us they discovered them. Excited by the thirst of gold, Avliicli 
the Ncaa' World offered them in abundance, they were guilty of the 
most shocking cruelties that ever disgraced humanity. Millions of tbe 
unfortunate natives Avcrc massacred or droAvned; those Avho were spared. 
Avere compelled to AA'ork for their savage masters in the mines; and, to 
supply this drain of the population, negroes Avere imported from the 
cesast of Africa, and the execrable slave-trade firmly estublisbed. The 
principal coimucstsof the Spaniards ui America av ere made during the 
rifeign of the Emperor Charles V. It Avns in his reign that Cortez, Avilji 
a mere handful of folIoAvers, subdued the great empire of Mex^o 
1521), whose last sovereigns, Montezuma and Guatimozin, w;<?re put 
to death Avith cruel tortures. Peru Avas conquered by Pizarro, it» last 
monarch, Atabalipa, put to death, and in both countries the^mij^q^res 
of the natives were equally ruthless and desolating. 

The colonies established by the Spaniards differed fram tlmse 
founded by other European countries. The Spaniards Avere not a 
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tracing p^ple, ijg^tioraaoe of tiie adTantages that result from 

coiainjbrce has heeu ^ftl wAyis a characteristic of that nation ; the precious 
iveire the onj^ objects that excited their attention, and for a 
SeriiSs of years they devoted themselves exclusively to the exploration 
of mines. It was only when the augmentation of the European popu- 
lation, and the diminished returns from the mines forced their atten- 
tion to agriculture, that they began to pay any attention to raising 
colonial produce. In consequence of these restricted views, the com- 
mercial and colonial policy of Spain was always the worst possible; it 
was fettered by monopolies, exclusions, and restrictions equally inju- 
rious to the parent state and its dependencies; and perseverance in this 
erroneous system is a principal cause of the low state of civilization 
both in Spain and its late colonics. 

The success of the Portuguese in India, though not so brilliant, 
was scarcely less important than that of the Spaniards in America. 
Albuquerque conquered Goa (a.d. 1511), and made it the capital of 
the Portuguese establishments in the East; the leagues of the Moham- 
medan princes for the expulsion of the Christians from India were 
defeated, and the Molucca islands brought under subjection. But the 
Portuguese generally abstained from territorial acquisition ; they con- 
tented themselves with commercial establishments along the coast, 
whence they exported from India direct, the articles which the 
Venetians had formerly supplied to Europe through Egypt and the 
Levant. This event made a complete revolution in the commercial 
condition of Europe; the trade w'hich had been confined to the Medi- 
terranean now' traversed the Atlantic, and the western nations hasted 
to share in its gains. AVith characteristic indolence, the Portuguese 
carried the Indian produce no farther than 1 usboii, where it was sold 
to foreign merchants for transmission to other countries. The Dutch 
engaged very eagerly in this can*ying trade, and found it so lucrative, 
that they took the earliest opportunity of excluding the Portuguese 
themselves from all share in their commerce by depriving them of 
their colonies. 

Kbt only the Dutch, but tlic English and French, w’orc roused to 
CiRuIation by the success of the Spaniards and Portuguese. In the 
reign of Henry VII., Cabot, a mariner of Bristol, made some considcir- 
ablc additions to maritime knowledge; but it was not until the time 
of Elizabeth that regular plans of colonization were formed. Sir 
Walter Kaleigh founded the first English colony, Virginia (a.d. 1584), 
in North America; and in the following reigns, the number of these 
establishments was greatly increased by the multitudes whom religious 
disputes, and the intolerance of the Stuarts, drove from England to 
seek “freedom to worship God" in the wilds of America. The Caimdas, 
and the AVest Indian islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, were colo- 
nized by the French; but many circumstances combined to prevent the 
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progress of French colonization, and the Dutch and English may he coni- 
aidered as the only rivals and successors of the Spaniards and Portuguese* 
The growth of commerce in this age was very rapid, but there 
appeared still room for further discoveries until the globe was circura** 
navigated by Alagcllan (a.d. 1521). From that time the attention of 
nations began to be directed nrore to completing old discoveries than 
to the searcli for new Ifinds. The navies of Europe began to assume 
a formidable aspect; manufactures in ultijdiod, and states, previoudy 
poor, became suddenly rich. Sovereigns and governments began fc® 
direct their attention to commerce, justly persuaded that mercantile 
wealth is equally the source of the prosperity and glory of nations. 

Section II . — Origin of the Meformatlon . 

The extravagant claims of the popes to temporal, as well as spiritual 
supremacy, had been early resisted by several men of learaing, ivhose 
W'orks did not die with them, but continued to exercise a powerful, 
though secret efTect, on succeeding generations. This repugnance to 
ecclesiastical domination was greatly increased by the scandalous scliism 
at the close of the fourteenth and commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Two or tliree popes reigning at the same time, excommunicating 
each other, appealing to the laity for sup})ort, compelled men to 
exercise the right of private judgment, and directed attention to ti»e 
ecclesiastical abuses that Iiad produced such unhappy i’ruits. The 
partial reforms, or rather attempts at reformation, madeliy the councils 
of Constance and Basil, spread the disies2)cct for the Romish See still 
wider; their deposition of contending pontiffs taught men that there 
was a jurisdiction in the Churcli superior to the papal power, their 
feeble efforts to correct abuse brought tlie evils prominently forward, 
and. left them unamended to meet the public gaze. While this dis- 
satisfaction was hourly increasing, the papal chair w'as filled successively 
by two pontifls, whose career of unscrupulous guilt was sufficient tO 
disgust even a less enlightened age. Alexander VI., profligate in 
private life, cruel and tyrannical in his public administration, was 
followed by Julius II., whose overbearing ambition led him to traniple 
on the very semblance of justice and moderation when they interfered 
with the success of his schemes. The sovereigns of France and (fllor*- 
«iany, alternately engaged in active hostilities with these heads of the 
Churcl), could not prevent their subjects from ridiculing papal preten- 
fidons, and assailing papal vices. Nor w^ere these scandals confined to 
ibe papacy; the licentious lives of the ecclesiastics in Italy and Ger- 
mainy, the facility with which they obtained pardons for enormotis 
edimes, their exorbitant wealth, their pei'sonal immunities, and their 
encroachments on the rights of the laity, had given just offence; and 
this was the more sensibly felt in Germany, because most of the great 
benefices were in the hands of foreigners. 
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When men's minds were everywhere filled with disgust at the 
existing administration of ecclesiastical affairs, and eager for some 
change, a dispute, trivial in its origin, kindled a flame, wliich rapidly 
spread over Kurope, destroying all the strongholds that had been so 
laboriously erected for the security of tyranny and superstition. Leo 
X., on liis accession to the papal chair, found the treasury of the 
Church exhausted by the ambitious projects of his predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. Generous ‘in his disposition, magni- 
ficent in his habits of life, eager for the aggrandizement of liis family, 
the princely Medicis, lie could not practice the economy necessary to 
recruit his finances, and he therefore Inul recourse to every device that 
his ingenuity could suggest to raise money for the s])lcndid designs he 
contemplated. ^\niong these lie introduced an extensive sale of 
indulgences, which often had proved a source of large profits to the 
Church, 

The origin of indulgences has been sometimes misrepresented by 
eminent writers; and as we , have now reached a period when their 
abuse produced the most decisive blow Avbicli the papacy had yet 
received, it will lie necessary to take a brief survey of their history,. 
In the primitive (Tuirch it was customary tliut those who had com- 
mitted any heinous offence should perform a public penance before the 
congregation, “that their souls might be saved in the day of the Lord; 
and that others, admonished by their example, might be the more afraid 
to offend.” In process of time rich and noble offenders became anxious 
to avoid public exposure, and private penances or a pecuniary compen- 
sation were subsiituted for the former discipline. On (his change the 
popes founded a new doctrine, which, combined with the comn.utation 
of indulgences, opened tlie way for profitable traffic. They taught the 
world that all the good works of the saints, over and above those 
which were necessary to their own justification, are deposited, together 
with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. 
The keys of this were committed to St. Peter and his successors the 
popes, who may open it at pleasure, and hy transferring a portion of 
this superabundant merit to any particular person for service in a 
crusade, or for a sum of money, may convey to him eitlier the pardon 
of his own sins, or a release for any one, in whose happiness he is 
interested, from the pains of purgatory. These indulgences were first 
issued to those who joined personally in the expeditions for the reco- 
very of the Holy Land ; subsequently to those who hired a soldier for 
that purpose; and finally to all who gave money for accomplishing 
■any work which it pleased the popes to describe as good and pious, 
Julius 11 . bestowed indulgences on all who contributed to the building 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and Leo continued the traffic under the same 
pretence. 

Different orders of monks derived considerable profit from the 





tn^tttgencci, and gfeat iiidignatJ^ii wa$ 
ii^inian friars who^ the taohopoljr of tlie trade 'in ym 

to their rivals the Dominicans. Teteel^ t(ie cjiief dg^»t 
retailing them, was a wan of licentious morals, but of ah aetiye a|»irit> 
and remarkable for bis noisy and popular eloquence^ Ilecxecut^rd 
his commission with little regard to discretion or decency, describing 
the merits of the indulgences in such a blasphemous style of exagge- 
ration, that all men of sense were disgusted,* and even the ignorant 
began to suspect the worth of pardons for sins dispensed by men 
whose profligacy was notorious and disgusting. The princes and 
nobles of Germany were enraged by witnessing the large sums of 
money tlrained from their vassals to support the lavish expenditure of 
the pontiff, and many of the higher ranks of the clergy viewed with 
jealousy the favour displayed to the monastic orders. 

Martin Luther, an Augustinian friar of great learning and 
indomitable courage, had prepared his mind for the noble career on 
which Jie Avas about to enter by a diligent study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; the question of indulgences early engaged his attention, and he 
convinced himself tliat the Bible, Avhich he began to consider as the 
great standard of theological truth, afforded no countenance to a 
practice equally subversive of faith and morals. Having vainly sought 
to procure the suppression of the traffic from the archbishop of Mag- 
deburgh, he appealed to the suffrages of men of letters, by publishing 
ninety-five theses condemning the sale of indulgences us contrary to 
reason and Scripture. 

Much has been Avritten respecting the personal character of this 
dating reformer; his boldness frequently degenerated into violence. 
Ins opposition to the corrupt discipline of the Church sometimes 
passed the bounds of decency; but these errors arose from the circum- 
stances of his position; he Avas in fact the representative of tlie public 
opinion of bis age: and before Ave pass too severe a censure on the 
aberrations that sully his career, we must remember that the age luid 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, and that the human mind, as yet 
unticcustomed to freedom, Avhen suddenly delivered from habitual 
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mercy upou (bee, and absolre thee by all 
tro, mmts'of Ids most ludy passion ; and I, by 
hfS 'inithoriiy, thst of his blessed A^msiles, 
»pd Paul end of U»e most holy INope, 
and romiuilted to me in these parts, 
do thee 3rst from all ecclesiastical 

is,:bat«ver manner they hare been 
aim tlmo from all thy sins, traus* 
'Igixcassea, hdw enormous soerer 
fttim «uch as are reserved 
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as the keys of the holy Church extend,! remit 
to you ail punislimeiit which you deserVO Ift 
purgatory on their account; and I reatorayou 
to Uie holy sacraments of the Church, to ^h^ 
unity of the friithful, and to that IntidceUce 
and purity which you possesaedat haptimU; < 
so that when you die, the gatesof pairu|Mnn<^ui,, 
shall be shut, and the gates of the paradisd of ' 
delight shall he opened ; asm if you'slnifi sush 
die at present, dds grace shell r'^thfun.iu hd.V- 
force when yon are at the point of ueaili. ih 
the name of the Fatlutr, ottd of i3i» Sots, and' 
of the Holy Gliost." 
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writes d^ribe lltither as the vUest of' sintierSi or the purest of saints, 
they Ibr^it that there is a previous question of some importance, the 
Sian^ara by which his conduct must he measured. We have no right 
to eitpect that Luther, engaged in a struggle for life or death, should 
display the moderation of a modern controversialist, or to look for the 
intelltjgeiice of the nineteenth century at the commencement of the 
sixteenth. Remembering the school in which he ivas educated, it is 
reachable to believe that many monkish absurdities must long have 
been perceptible in his ivords and actions; ive need not, therefore, 
deny that he w’as sometimes wrong, w'e need not disguise nor palliate 
his errors, for the cause which he promoted depends not on the 
character of him or of any other person. His adversaries, however, 
have never ventured to deny his courage, his sincerity, his integrity of 
purpose, and his superiority to all pecuniary considerations. lie lived 
and died poor, though Rome would have purchased his return by 
wealth and dignity, though the leading reformers were ready to reward 
his perseverance by any grants he might have required. 

An honest and impartial testimony is borne to his character by his 
cotemporary, the Rabbi Joseph; and as the account given by a Jew of 
the Reformation is something more than a matter of mere curiosity, 
the extract is worthy of attention. 

“And it Ccame to pass when the Pope Julius began to build the 
great high place (St. Peter's Cathedral), which is in Rome, that he 
sent the bVanciscan friars into all the districts of the uncircumcised. 
And he gave them to loose and to bind, and to deliver souls from per- 
dition, And they departed and cried with a loud voice, saying, ’ Take 
off the ear-rings of your wives and daughters, and bring them for the 
building of the high place; and it shall come to pass when ye shall 
come, that ye shall save the souls of your generation from perdition,’ 
And it came to pass, after the death of Julius, that the Pope Leo sent 
again, and they went as before unto the cities of Ashkenaz (Germany) : 
and they w'cre lifted up. And it came to pass, whenever the Germans 
would speak, saying, ‘ How could ye say this thing, and how could 
the pope do it?’ they answered them proudly, saying, ‘ Ye shall be 
cursed if ye do not believe ; for there is no faith in you, and ye shall 
be an abhorrence to all flesh.* And there was one Martin Luther, a 
xuohic, a skilful and w'isc man ; and be also said unto them, * Why 
are ye not ashamed when ye let your voice be heard on high, speaking 
such dreams?’ And the priests could not give an answer, and they 
1>ehaved with madness after their manner. And they anathematized 
Jbinl in the year one thousand five hundred and eighteen. And the 
wrath < of Martin was much kindled ; and Martin opened his mouth 
and pwached with a loud voice against the pope, and against the 
dreams and the abominations of the popes; but still he delighted 
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in THAT MAN*, and many gathered themselves unto him. And he 
niadc them statutes and ordinances, and spake revolt against the 
wise men of the Church; and he would explain from his own heart 
their law and the Avords of Paul; and they Avent not after the pre- 
cepts of the popes; and their laws are tivo different laws until this 
^ay®.” 

Luther comprehended the state of public opinion; his publications 
were the manifestation of the revolt of reason against authority, rather 
than a thesis iu his theology. His perseverance, the very violence and 
grossness of his invectiA^es, showed that he felt human reason to be on 
his side. If he had not at first calculated the effects of his first blow, 
he shoAved gi-eat sagacity in measuring its results. Numerous echoes 
responded to his summons; Zuinglius began to preach in Switzerland, 
and the reform engaged the attention of enlightened men of letters; 
among others, the celebrated Erasmus pointed out corruptions in the 
Churcli, though he had not moral courage enough to separate himself 
from it openly. The papal party accepted Luthers challenge, fully 
believing that the slightest exertion of power would at once stifle 
opposition (a.I). 1520). Leo X., too indolent to examine the state of 
the public mind, and too proud to trouble himself about the opposition 
of a simple friar, published a hull condemning the theses of Luther 
as heretical and impious (a.d. 1520). The bold reformer at once 
declared o])en war against the papacy, by appealing to a gen<ual 
council, and burning the hull of excommunication in presence of a 
vast multitude at TVittemberg. He treated the volumes of the canon 
laAV Avith the same contumely, and justified his action in a manner 
moi'e offensive to the advocates of the papacy tlian the action itself. 
Having collected from the canon laAV some of the most extravagant 
prepositions Avith regard to the plenitude and omnipotence nf the 
papal power, ns Avell as the subordination of all secular jurisdiction to 
the authority of the holy see, he published these, Avith a commentary, 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and their evident tendency to 
subvert all civil governments. From this time, the interests of princes 
Avere even more deeply engaged on the side of Luther than popular 
reason. In fact, as a Romish historian has remarked, policy became 
^jCBore Lutheran than religious reform!” Sovereigns naturally received 
with enthusiasm a doctiine which placed at their disposal the enormous 
wealth of the clergy, and gave them mastery over more riches than 
could be acquired by the most formidable force, or the most sanguinary 
ipombats. Thus, in Germany, Luther, who could at first Avith difficulty 
procure a horse when he had to appear before the diet, soon counted 
princes and entire nations among his disciples. Frederick the Wise, 

Itabbi Josopii nteans that hh only obje©- Jeans Christ, . , ' 

le Ltidter wtiis, the Befimner’s belief in • Chrmittks tt/ Sahhi 
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duke of ^xony, was the first among his converts, and the most 
powerful of his protectors. 

It is assuredly very inconsistent in tlie advocates of the Romish 
church, to expose the mixture of secular and religious motives in the 
active supporters of the Reformation; for the abuses which they con- 
demned were equally temporal and spiritual. Indeed, it is very 
obvious, that the corruptions of doctrine were introduced to serve the 
political purposes of the papacy ; a sordid desire for w'calth was the 
foundation of the system of indulgences, which first provoked the 
revolt; an ambitious lust for po^Yer had caused the subversion of the 
independence of the national Churches, which it was the earliest 
object of the Lutberans to restore. Polities influenced the enemies of 
the papacy only because popery was itself a political system, and 
because in the struggle that now menaced its existence, it. had at once 
recourse to secular auxiliaries. 

John Calvin, another reformer, was a follower of Zuinglius; he 
was a native of Noyon, in Picardy, and begun first to publish his 
opinions at Paris (a.d. 1532). Driven from thence by the perse- 
cutions of the French clergy, he removed to Strasburgh, w’here he soon 
rendered liimself so eminent by his talents as a writer and a preacher, 
that the name of Calvinists was given to that section of the reformed 
congregations which had at first been named Zuinglians. 

Calvin was subsequently invited to Geneva, where be orgJinized a 
system of cburcb-government on the presby terian principle; and under 
the pretence of providing for purity of morals and the continuance 
of sound doctrine, he contrived to transfer no small portion of the 
power of tJie state to the ecclesiastical courts. IJnfortunately, these 
courts soon began to emulate the t^Tanny of the Romish inquisition, 
by persecuting those who differed from the standard of religious 
opinion adopted by the church of Geneva, and an unfortunate Spaniard, 
uamed Servetus, was burned alive for publishing some obnoxious 
doctrines on the subject of the Trinity. The differences which arose 
between the followers of Luther and Calvin, the obstinacy manifested 
by each of the parties in support of their own opinions, and the 
virulence with which they inveighed against each other, sadly checked 
the progress of the Reformation, and produced a reaction which, 
enabled the court of Rome to recover several countries w'hich it had 
very nearly lost. 

Although much of the early success of the Reformation was 
owing to the general progress of intelligence and scientific research, 
there were many among the leading reformers who viewed all secular 
learning with suspicion, and thus enabled their adversaries to identify 
their cause with ignorance and barbarism. This was a serious injury 
to the progress of improvement, for there were many like Erasmus 
who would gladly have joined in overthrowing the monkish corruptions 
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^ ^ “ ‘ Chri$tknity,biit w^re ai^Tfn&d at t|ie pw)8pe^ 

V aabjeoted to the bigoted cajfirice of the jti^byteHes and 
iflpfeieip bodies ^vhich began to ciaini find exercise a power of oontrol 
over opinion in most of the cities where the reformed religion n*aS 
established. AVlietUer the Romish church would hare displayed a 
greater spirit of concession, had the reformers exhibited more mode- 
ration in their demands for innovation, may he questioned, hut it is 
certain that the papal party could not have made so elfe<ilual a struggle 
as it maintained, had it not taken advantage of the violence, the 
imprudence, and the dissensions of thp reformers themselves. 

The rapid progress of the new doctrines was attempted to be 
check f‘«l by the diet of Spires (a.d. liV29), where a decree was pro- 
mulgated, forbidding any innovation until the assembling of a general 
ebtlticil. liUthers friends ami followers protested against tills decree, 
and hence the professors of the reformed religion received the common 
name of Protestants. Soon afterwards they presented a general 
confession of their faith to the emperor at Augshiirgh; hut unfor- 
tunately this celebrated document showed that there were irrecon- 
cilable differences between the Calvinistic and Lutheran sections of 
the reformers. 

As the struggle, once begun, was maintained with great obsti- 
nacy, it soon led to serious political convulsions. Half of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, and Livonia, adopted the doc- 
trines of Luther, as taught in the confession of Augshurgh. England, 
Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, embraced tbc tenets of Zuinglius 
and Calvin; while efforts to establish similar principles were made in 
France, Boliemia, Hungary, and Poland. 

The means taken to end the controversy onl/ aggravated the evil. 
It was proposed that the entire matter of dispute should be sub- 
mitted to a general council, but it was impossible to determine the 
basis on wbich it should be convoked. After much delay, a council 
was assembled at Trent (a.d. 1545), whose sittings ivere continued, 
with some interruption, for several years; but when at the. close 
(a.d. 1503), its decrees wrere piihlished, they were rejected, not only 
by the Protestants, but by many Catholic princes, especially the king 
of Frnnoe, as subversive of the independence of national churches, 
and destructive of the lawful authority of sovereigns. 


of the Negotiations and Wars rein^tin(f 
Italy, 

Jfk |Iie midst of the civil and ecclesmstical changes produced by the 
of iiitfi:ihgriice, a system of policy for regulating the exlemnl 
reiiiitipas of states^was gradually formed, and attention began to he 
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ivltli dominions of ll&e Kcmse of sAn^oii) i’reneli 

ii^Tiat'<4if also inherited its pretensions to riie thrones Of f^opies and 
Sicily. XiOnis XI. was iar too prudent a monaroh to waste his 
on the assertion of such illusory claims; he directed his attention tO a 
fer more useful object, the establishment of the royal power over 
great vassals of the crown, several of whom possessed greater real 
power than the nominal sovereign. Tlie metms employed by Ijouxs 
were base and dishonourable, but the object at whidh he aimed was 
beneficial to his country, for the clashing pretensions of the feudal 
lords of France with the king and each other, kept the country in a 
perpetual state of civil a-ar, which not only rendered the monarchy 
weak but the country miserable. 

Charles VIII. departed from his father's prudent line of policy; 
instead of securing the royal authority at home, he directed his atten* 
tion to foreign conquests, and resolved to assert his imaginary claims 
to the throne of Naples. lie was instigated also by the invitations of 
Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, and by some romantic hope of over- 
throwing the Turkish empire. A French army crossed the Alps 
(a.I). 1494), and marched through the peninsula without encountering 
any effective opposition. Rome, Florence, and Naples, submitted to 
the conqueror, and Ferdinand II. fled to the island of Isohia. But 
during the progress of the expedition, a league was formed for the 
expulsion of all foreigners from Italy; the Venetian republic was the 
moving power of the confederacy, in which the pope and even Sforaa 
were associated, while the Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand cf 
8pain, secretly favoured its designs. Alarmed by the coming danger, 
Charles, leaving half his army to protect his conquests, led the 
remainder back to France. He encountered the Venetians on his 
road, and gained a complete victory ; hut the forces he left in Italy 
were compelled to capitulate, and. Ferdinand II. was restored to the 
throne of Naples. • 

CTiarles VlII, was bent on vengeance, and the distracted state of 
the peninsula gave him hope of success ; hut before he could cotUplete 
his arrangements for a second exhibition, he was snatched away by a 
sudden death (a.c. 1498). The duke of Orleans, Louis XII., in 
addition to his cousin's claims on Naples, inherited from his grande 
mother a title to the duchy of Milan. But the French monafch, 
before uiidertaking such an extensive conquest, deemed it necessary 
to strengthen himself by alliances with the republic of Venice^ 
Alexander VI., and Ferdinand, king of Spain. Thus strengtheiii^, 
be found little difficulty in overrunning Italy ; Milan was capthred 
(a.i>. 1499), and the turbulent Sforza, after vain attempts to i!e««fta' 
bli^ his power, died in captivity. Naples was next attacked ; Fsedi- 
nand of Spain had entered into alliance with the Neapolitan tnommeh 
Frederic, and his invader Louis, secretly determined to cheat both. 
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By his aid th« kingdom of Naj^les was subdued, and the dupe Brederic 
impris<med “for life (a,d. 1501); but no sooner was the conquest com- 
pleted, than the Spaniard prepared to secure the whole of the spoil. 
Aided by the abilities of Gonsalvo de Cordova, Ferdinand succeeded 
in expelling the French from Naples ; and the kingdom was finally 
confirmed to him on his marriage with Germaine de Foix, niece of 
Louis XII., with whom the French monarch, on the receipt of a 
million of ducats, assigned over his claims on Naples as a dowry 
(a,i>. 1505). 

Italy, however, was soon destined to have its tranquillity disturbed 
by the grasping ambition of Pope Julius II. Anxious to recover the 
dependencies of the holy see which had been seized by Venice, be 
Organized a confederacy against that republic, of which he was himsell 
the head; while Louis, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, were active mem- 
bers (a.d. 1509). The republic would have been ruined, had the 
union of the confederates been sincere and permanent ; but, owing to 
the mutual jealousies of its enemies, it escaped when brought to the 
verge of destmetion. The impetuous valour of the French discon- 
certed all the measures the Venetians had taken to preserve theii 
territories; and the total ruin of their army at Aguadello (a.d, 1509). 
left them wholly without defence< Julius seized all the towns whicl 
they held in the ecclesiastical territories ; Ferdinand added all theii 
sea-ports in Apulia to his Neapolitan dominions; but at the momeni 
W'heu the dismemberment of the republic seemed inevitable, the 
mutual jealousies of Louis and Maximilian dissolved the confederacy, 
The Venetians apjieased the pope and Ferdinand, by large concessions, 
which were the more readily accepted, as Julius had now formed the 
design of expelling all foreigners from Italy, especially the French, ol 
whose valour and ambition he was justly afraid. 

From the fragments of the league of Cambray, a new and strongei 
confederacy was formed against France, and Henry VIII., who had 
just ascended the throne of England, was engaged to divert the atten- 
tion of Louis from Italy, by an invasion of his dominions (a.d. 1511) 
The master-stroke, however, of the pope's policy was winning ovei 
the Swiss, whose mercenary infantry was the best body of troops ther 
used in war. Louis XII. resisted all the efforts of this formidabh 
conspiracy with undaunted fortitude. Hostilities were carried or 
during several campaigns in Italy, on the frontiers of Spain, and ir 
Picardy, with alternate success. But, weakened by the loss of his 
allies, Florence and Navarre, of w’hich tire former, having been sub- 
jected to the Mediois, joined the league (a.d. 1512), and the lattei 
was conquered and annexed to Spain, Louis would probably have beer 
reduced to great distress, had not the death of Pope Julius (a.d. 151 
come to his relief. Iieo, of the princely house of the Medicis, suc- 
ceeded to the papacy, and immediately made peace with |i'rance. 

L2 
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|l«gkn4* and tlie empire, followed this exa^pk, and the 
^rkinated with the loss of everything wjiich the l^renoh had ac^nwed^ 
ih Italy^ except the castle of Milan and a few inconsiderahle 

that duchy. - ,■ 



Section IV.-— TVi^ History of Buryundy under the jPHiwee 

of the Home of Valois. ^ ^ > s 

No feudal state was more important in the middle ages than the duchy 
of Burgundy, and its history is the best calculated to illustrate 
political condition of states, hud the relations between powerful princtM^; 
and tht'ii sovereign, produced by the institutions of feudalism. -4t, 
the same time, the history of Burgundy must in some degree be 
regarded as an episode in the general annals of Europe, for though it| 
existence was brilliant, it left no permanent trace behind, save the 
resentment between the houses of France and Austria, arising from, 
the division of its spoils. 

The duchy of Burgundy lapsed to the crown of France soon after 
the liberation of King John from the captivity in which he had been 
detained by the English after the battle of Poitiers. He resolved to 
^ bestow this rich inheritance upon his third son, Pliilip, surnamed the , 
^Hardy, who had fought gallantly by his side in the unfortunate battle 
of Poitiers, though only sixteen years of age, and who wlien Johnw'as 
taken prisoner had accompanied him to England to share his captivity. 
John's bequest w'as honourably executed by his son and successor, 
Charles V. of France; he gave to Philip the investiture of the duchy ;, 
with all legal forms, and on the 2nd of June, 1364, the new duke 
entered upon his inheritance ; he soon afterwards married the only 
daughter of the count of Flanders, and thus became involved in th® ' 
wars which that nobleman waged against the insurgent citizens of ; 
Ghent, and at the same time he actively assisted his brother i^aittst 
the English. 

After a long war, in which the burgesses of the free cities of Flan- 
ders sustained with great bravery their municipal franchises against 
the feudal chivalry of their count and his allies, the insuigents, 
8i||Qrered a severe defeat at llosehecque, in which their gallant leadei^ 
ikk younger Artavelde, was slain. Philip took advantage of thoi 
Crisis to mediate a peace between the count of Flanders and the ; 
revolted cities, which was finally concluded on very equitable 
ditions* When tranquillity was restored, the duke directed his 
attention to the affairs of France, and during the reign of Jblilil; 
unfortonate nephew, Charles VI., took a principal share in „ 6^% 
goreri|ment of that kingdom. Whilst he was thus engaged, 
sadoi^ luridYed from the king of Hungary to announce that the/^)it| , 
not epienaced his territories with ruin, but avowed their 
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mination ^ sui>dtte the whole of Christendom. Sultan Bayezid 
openly yaitnted that his cavalry should trample on the cross in every 
European city, and that he would himself feed his horses on the altar 
of St. Peter's, in Kome. 

Duke Philip eagerly seconded the solicitations of the Hungarian 
ambassadors: under his auspices a crusade was proclaimed; the great 
body of French chivalry and all the young nobility embraced the 
project with the greatest ardour, and the young count de Nevers, heir 
of Burgundy, was appointed to command the expedition. Philip 
lavished the wealth of his duchy and of Flanders on the equipment 
of his son’s army; banners embroidered with gold, horses with capa- 
risons decorated as for a triumphal procession, tents of green silk, and 
armour of the highest cost, filled France and Germany with admiration. 
When the count de Nevers commenced his march (April 30th, 
A.D. 1390), he boasted that he would not only deliver Hungary, but 
expel the Turks from Europe, pursue them across the Hellespont, 
chase them through Anatolia, Syria, and Palestine, and restore the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. The march of the army through 
Bavaria and Austria resembled rather the return of conquerors from 
battle than the advance of soldiers to a dangerous war. They indulged 
in the most extravagant luxury and wanton licentiousness ; the property 
and the persons of the peasants through whose lands they passed were 
cruelly and ostentatiously violated, while the remonstrances made by 
the ministers of religion were answered with mockery and insult. 

Sigismund of Luxemburg, king of Hungary, was far from being 
gratified by the arrival of such auxiliaries. Bayezid, engaged in 
suppressing some petty insurrections in his Asiatic dominions, had 
concluded a truce with the Hungarians, and the prudent king was far 
from being disposed to revive a w^ar with so dangerous an enemy. 
His remonstrances were wasted on the proud chivalry of France; the 
count de Nevers at once crossed the Turkish frontier, and after cap- 
turing some places of minor importance, laid siege to Nicopolis. In 
the hurry of their advance the French had left their battering artillery 
behind; they were therefore compelled to blockade the place in the 
hope of reducing it by famine. An army of twenty thousand Turks 
advanced to relieve the town ; a trifling victory gained over one of its 
detachments by the sire de Caucy so increased the presumption of the 
French, that they neglected the discipline of their camp, W'hich became 
one wide scene of riot and debauchery. 

Intelligence of this folly was soon conveyed to Bayezid; be 
learned with some astonishment, but greater joy, that the Franks lived 
in open violation of the principles of that religion which they declared 
that they bad taken iip arms to support, and as be was himself a rigid 
observer of the morality prescribed by the Mohammedan law, he at 
once despised the luxury, and detested the licentiousness of the 
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cmsa^ers. So little vigilance was exhibited by the Chris- 
that the garrison of Nicopolis had intelligence of the. nesiK 
lipittbach of Bayezid before the Christians knew that he had com* 
^menced his march. The news that the sultan was close at Imnd 
filled their camp with confusion; the siege of Nicopolis was precipi- 
tately raised, and in the first alarm the knights massacred ^l their 
prisoners, forgetting that the chances of war might expose themselves 
to a terrible retribution. They, however, were all eager to come to an 
immediate engagement; the Hungarians vainly advised them not to 
hazard a battle until they had ascertained the number of the Turks^ 
and the tactics which the sxiltan intended to employ. Some of the 
more aged and experienced ivarriors seconded this advice, hut they 
were overborne bj’’ the clamours of the young knights, whose ardour 
was far too great to be moderated by prudence. 

Bayezid liad arranged his troops in the form of a crescent, with 
the convex side turned towards the enemy: lie expected thus to induce 
the Christians to attack his centre, by gradually withdrawing which he 
might reverse the form of his line, and thus getting his enemies into 
the concavity of the crescent, avail himself of his vast superiority of 
numbers to overwhelm them on both fianks. The Christians fell into 
the snare; so soon as they came within sight of the hostile lines, the 
French knights charged at the top of their speed, leaving the Hun- 
garian infantry designed for their support, far in the rear. They found 
the Turkish line protected by a hedge of sharp stakes which for some 
time checked their ardour, hut they forced their ivay over this obstacle 
under a tremendous fire of arrows and other missiles, and then charged 
through the Turkish infantry of the advanced guard, which was at 
once put to the rout. Behind this line they found a brilliant body of 
cavuLfy, which they imagined to be the sultan’s main body, and there- 
fore charged it with all their former impetuosity; as had been arranged, 
the Turkish squadrons gave way, and the French hurried forward in 
disorderly pursuit. No sooner, however, had they advanced into the 
middle of the plain than the Turks turned round and renewed the 
combat, while Bayezid’s two wings advancing with loud shouts, aided 
by the clang of the cymbals and the braying of trumpets, attacked 
Ipie knights on both fianks, closed upon their rear, and held them 
completely surrounded. The Hungarian infantry, left exposed hy the 
jeapid advance of the knights, was broken by a charge of a select body 
of the Turkish cavalry; Sigismund and the grand master of Bhodei 
escaped in a small boat, leaving their allies to their fate; the palatine 
of Hungary alone remained with a small body of hi& eonmtiyiaen t0 
I'eiicue the French from the consequences of their rashness; 

Ft^ds and foes have equally celehsated the despeiate valta of 
the French knights on this &tal day; by general consent the adnmdi 
of Tienne is decliired to have most vigorously supported tilie honotOr of 
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the French chivalry. Six timee he recovered the banner of France, 
and rallied a few of his companions around their national standard; 
as often the Turkish squadrons overwhelmed his party by their vast 
superiority of numbers, and flung the banner in the dust. At length, 
left alone, and bleeding from countless wounds, he dashed into the 
midst of the enemy, and found death upon a heap of the slain. 

The Turks at first gave no quarter; it was late in the day before 
Bayezid commanded them to make prisoners, and even then he was 
induced to do so by no feelings of mercy, but by his desire to have an. 
opportunity of revenging the fate of the Turks who had ]>een slaughtered 
in the camp before Nicopolis. Two knights were also saved under cir- 
cumstances too singularly illustrative of the spirit of adventure which 
characterized the chivalry of tlie age to be omitted. The incident is 
thus told by Froissart. There was a knight from Picardy, Sir James 
de Helly, who had resided some time in Tuikey, and had served in 
arms under Amurath (Morad), father of the Sultan Bajazet (Bayezid) 
and who knew a little of the Turkish language. When he saw the 
day was lost, he thought of saving his life, and as he knew the Sara- 
cens to he a covetous race, he suireiidered himself to them on their 
granting him his life. I’hus did he escape, and also another squire 
ftom the Tournaisis, called James du Fay, who had formerly served 
Tameilanc (Timur Loiik), king of Taitary; hut when he learned that 
the French were marching to Tui key, ho quitted Tamerlane and joined 
his countrymen. lie was at this battle, and saved hy Tamerlane’s 
men, v.ho had been ordered thither in compliance with the request 
made to him for assistance by Bajazet.” 

Biiyezid recognized Sir James de Ilclly as one of his old com- 
panions in arms, and ordered him to he set at liberty by his captors. 
He then commanded him to point out who w^ere the gn'atest lords 
among the Christian captives, that they might be spared for the sake 
of their ransoms. The count do Nevers and several other princes were 
pointed out to the sultan as “ of the noblest blood in France, nearly 
related to the king, and willing to pay for tbeir liberty a great sum of 
money.” The sultan said, “ Let these alone be spared, and all the 
other prisoners put to death, to free the country from them, and that 
Others may take example from their fate.” 

We shall quote what followed from the picturesque narrative of 
Froissart. The sultan now made his appearance to his people before 
the tent, who, bowing down, made him their obeisance. The army was 
drawn up in two wings on each side; the sultan with his nobles, the 
count de Nevers* and those who were to be spared, were in the centre; 
for he would they should witness the execution of their companions, 
which the Saracens were eager to perform. Many excellent knights 
o£ Fmnce and other nations, who had been taken in battle or in the 
pmsuit, wete now brought forth in their shirts, one after the other, 
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before Bajasset (Bayezid), who eyeing them a little, (they vere kd on, 
and as he made a signal, were instantly cut to pieces by tliose waiting 
for them with drawn swords* Such was the cruel justice of Bajazet 
this day, when upwards of three hundred gentlemen of difTerent 
nations were thus jdtilessly murdered. It was a cruel cose ibr them 
thus to suffer for the love of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and may he 
receive their souls!” 

Tliree knights in addition to Sir James de Ilelly wore saved from 
the slaughter, that the count de Nevers should choose one of them 
to go as ambassador to his father for the purpose of procuring his 
ransom. The young count selected Ilelly, and the other three >verc 
immediately doomed to share the fate of their companions. According 
to a legend faithfully preserved by the credulous historians of a later 
age, Bayezid would not have spared the young heir of Buigundy, had 
he not been informed by an astrologer that the count would in the 
course of his life cause a greater effusion of Christian blood than any 
Mohammedan hero, 

'When Sir James de Ilelly brought the intelligence of these sad 
events to France, the whole kingdom w^as filled with mourning. 
There w'as scarcely one noble family which had not to be^vail the loss 
of a father, a brother, or a child. IM others, sisters, and wives ran 
raving through the streets, bewailing their losses; oven those wliose 
relatives reniaineA prisoners lamented them as dead, fearing, not 
without reason, that the Turks might destroy them in some fit of 
fanaticism, or that the captives might sink under the proverbial priva- 
tions and sufferings of a Turkish prison. AH grieved for those brave 
warriors who fell in a foreign land w'ithout the presence of a friend to 
close their dying eyes. The entire kingdom w.'>s in mourning; the 
churches were only o})ened for funeral solemnities and masses for the 
dead, at winch the king of France regularly attended as chief mourner 
for the flower of his nobility. 

Heavy taxes w’ere laid on the states of Burgundy to raise the 
enormous sum which tlie sultan demanded as a ransom for the heir of 
the duchy. To increase the difficulty of the transaction, the king of 
Hungary refused to allow such rich treasures to pass through his 
dominions for the purpose of strengthening his enemies. It was not 
until after the lapse of several months that a Genoese merchant, named 
Pellegrini, in the island of Chios, undertook to arrange the terms of 
ransom; and the sultan more readily accepted the security of a 
commercial house, wdiich could only exist by credit, than the plighted 
paths of kings and princes, which he knew were too often most 
ffagrantly and shamelessly violated. 

While the count de Nevers was thus engaged in the East, his 
bmther*in*law, the count of Ostrevant, aided by his father^ Albert, 
duke of Bavaria, was cariying on a war scarcely less destructive 
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the Frisons. These baYbftrous trilxtt sent eut piratical expe- 
ditions, which ravaged the coasts -of Holland, Flanders, and Sometimes 
t of France; the naval forces maintained to keep them in cheek were 
. found very expensive, and not always edicacions, so that the Flemings ' 
f und Hollanders supplicated their princes to attack the Frisons in their 
.native fastnesses. An immense armament was prepared for this 
hazardous enterprise; auxiliaries were obtained from England, France, 
iiand Western Germany, while crowds of Hollanders and Flemings 
chastened to volunteer their services against enemies who had been 
their constant plague. 

The Frisons made vigorous preparations for resistance; they 
footed as their chief, Invingen, a warrior whose exploits had been 
^celebrated through the entire north of Europe, and conferred upon 
* him the title of the Great Frison. Tnvingen was well aware of the 
inferiority of his countrymen in regular war ; they had neither shields, 
cuirasses, nor coats of mail; for defensive armour they used cloths of 
felted hair, leathern jerkins, or hauberks of twisted cord. He there 

■ fore recommended them to burn their villages and retire into the 
woods when the enemy approached ; hut the multitude of the Fries- 
landers rejected this advice, and taking the crosses and banners from 
their churches hasted to repel the invasion. 

Duke Albert was debarking his men when the Frison army came 
to prevent him. A woman, supposed to he an idiot, clothed in a blue 
dress, marched in front of the barbarous host, using the most insulting 
words and gestures to tlie Hainaulters and Hollanders. They were 
so much enraged at this, that several of them leaped into the water and 
rushing on the unfortunate creature, hewed her in pieces with their 
swords. This was a prelude to two desperate battles, in which the 
Frieslanders w'ere defeated by the superior weapqns and discipline of 
the invaders; and in the last of these lights, their leader, the Great 
Frison, was slain. After his death, the Frieslanders began to follow 

■ the advice he had first given them ; they avoided a general engage- 
.ment, but harassed the invaders by ambuscades and skirmishes, in 
which they neither took nor gave quarter. In about five weeks after 
the landing, winter set in with unusual severity, and at an earlier 
period than had been known for many years before. The duke was 

iJorced to evacuate the country and disband his army; hut about three 
^yea^s after he took advantage of the civil dissensions among the Frisons 
; to. reduce the entire country to obedience. 

; ' The administration of the government of France by Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, was on the whole advantageous to the nation. It was 
chiefly owing to his prudence that the insanity of Charles VI. did not 
f.|toduQe the calamities of civil war. He had, however, one great &ult; 

expenditure, both public and private, was most extravagant, and at 
vhis death his sons were forced to sell his plate in order to defray the 

* L3 
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eaE^ses. of his funeral. He died of feir^ ( April 1404)|, gunei^^ 
re^fliMsdvfbr it was not difficult to foresoa the eommottona 
ensue when the conduct of the state, which had taxed hie talemts end 
energies to the utmost, should he entrusted to a feehler hand« 


Section V. — The History of Burgundy {cmtimw&)* 

John the Fearless succeeded Philip the Hardy, and. immediately 
began to fake measures for procuring to himself the same influence in 
the government of France which his father had possessed; he was 
opposed by the queen and the duke of Orleans, who justly dreaded his 
ambition, and the means which he employed to gain his objects amply 
justifled tlie prediction of the Turkish astrologer which had saved big 
life when count of Nevers. In tlie fury of civil contest he hired 
assassins to murder the duke of Orleans; and this atrocious crime was 
perpetrated in the very midst of Paris. Such, however, were the 
power of the duke and the apathy of the times, that he would probably 
have obtained a justification of his conduct from the court, had he not 
been ohligdd to retire to his territories to quell an insurrection of the 
•citizens of Liege ; the partisans of Orleans took advantage of his 
absence to raise a cry for justice, and being joined by all the enemies 
of Burgundy, they soon formed a very powerful faction. A desultory 
civil war ensued; the citizens of Paris declared for the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and massacred the Armagnacs, as the favourers of Orleans M'ere 
called, wherever they could find them; hut after some time, with their 
usual instability, they began to favour the adverse faction, and the duke 
found his power and popularity waning more rapidly than they had 
riseu. At this crisis the English monarch, Henry V"., invaded France, 
took Ilarfleur by storm, and destroyed the flower of the French 
chivalry at the battle of Agiucourt. These calamities did not check 
the fouds between the Burgundians and Armagnacs; intent only mi 
mutual slaughter, they allowed a mere handful of Englishmen to 
overrun a great part of France without opposition, and , it was even 
suspected that the duke had secretly entered into an alliance with the 
invaders. 

The general belief that the duke had committed treason agiymst 
the state, enabled the faction of Orleans to persuade the dauphin that 
his death was necessary for the safety of the kingdom, and to join 
in a perfidious plot for his assassination. Ambassadors were Sent to 
invite John the Fearless to an interview with the dauphin on the 
bridge of Montoreau, in order that they might in common concert 
measures for the defence of the kingdom. In spite of the ^remon- 
strances of his friends and servants, who had obtained infmmation 
that tho Orleans ffiction ivas all powerful with the dauphin, J ohn 
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weat to readezrous with a very scanty train, anued only 

witk sitcli: weapoiis as gentlamea of the pemod usually wore on visits 

A 8ah>oa of wood was constructed in the middle of the bridge, 
having two very narrow entrances; no barrier was raised to divide 
the parties, as was usual at interviews of the kind ; but deputies were 
appointed to stand at the entrances of the saloon, and receive the 
oaths of peace from the rival princes. The dauphin and his followers 
entered the saloon a little before Burgundy made his appearance; the 
duke having beard of his arrival, advanced to meet him, leaving the 
greater part of his train a little bcliind. So soon as he came into the 
dauphin’s presence, he took off his velvet cap, and bent his knee in 
token of homage ; but before he could rise, he was struck down by 
the axes and swords of the royal guards, and butchered with such of 
his train as had entered the saloon. The murder was completed in 
less time than it has taken to relate it, and the excuse made by the 
dauphin that the duke had insulted and menaced him, was conttUr* 
dieted by the partisans of Orleans, who declared that the whole plan 
had been aranged months before, in revenge for the assassination of 
their patron (a.d. 1419). The murder of the duke of Orleans was 
almost the only stain upon the memory of John the Fearless; his 
Flemish subjects, whose franchises he had protected, and whose trade 
he had fostered, were most grieved for his loss; but they respected 
his memory most for his having enti-usted the education of his eldest 
son to the magistrates of the free cities, and in fact the young prince 
had been educated as a Fleming rather than as a Burgundian. 

Philip the Good, immediately after his accession, prepared to take 
vengeance for the murder of his father; his Flemish education had 
prevented him from having any very strong sense of the feudid obli- 
gations which bound the duchy of Burgundy to the crown of France; 
he therefore did not hesitate to enter into alliance with Henry V. of 
England, and recognised him as the legitimate heir to the crown of 
France, on condition that Charles VI. should not he deprived of his 
regal dignity during the remainder of his unhappy existence. It is 
doubtful whether Charles had sufi&cieiitly recovered his senses to 
understand that he was disinheriting his son ; the queen had no such 
apology for her conduct, and the virulent hatred which she manifested 
towards her eldest child, excited indignation throughout France. . 

The war between the English and French now became identified 
with the struggle between the Burgundians and Arraagnacs; the viru- 
lence of private animosities was thus added to the horrors of open 
war, and the atrocities committed on both sides were shocking to 
humc^ nature. One outrage which excited great notice, may bo 
briefly related as an illustration of the manners of the age. One of 
the most renowned captains in the Orleans faction was designated the 
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bastard of Vaums; be bad been originally in tlie service of the conn!:' 
of Armagiiac, and to revenge the death of his master, he practised 
the most dreadful cruelties on all the Burgundians who fell into his 
power. An elm>tree nearMeaux received his name, because ho hung' 
from it those victims who w^ere unable to pay the enormous ransoms 
he demanded. A young farmer became bis captive, and the bastard 
put him to the torture; the wife of the prisoner, who had been about 
a year married, appeared before the barbarian, and besought mercy for 
. Jicr husband. The bastard fixed an immense sum as the price of his 
liberation, and required that it should be paid before a certain day. 
Notwithstanding all her exertions the unfortunate woman was a few 
days too late; but not believing that Vaurus would execute his savagO 
threat, she proceeded to Meaux, and tendered the ransom. Over- 
whelmed with fatigue and anxiety, she fainted on her arrival before 
the bastard, and when she recovered, her first question w’as for her 
husband. “ Pay the money,” said Vaurus, “and then you shall see 
him.” She complied, and was tlu*n informed that he had becji hanged 
on the appointed day. Her shrieks and reproaches filled the city 
with horror; but the bastard, indignant at her grief, ordered her to be 
stripped naked, and exposed under the tree wliere bo was accustomed 
to hang his victims. The cruel orders were so rigidly obeyed, that 
the cords -wliicli l>ound her to the tree were so tightly drawn, as to cut 
tlu'ough her flesh to the bone. The night on which she was thus 
exposed was dark and stormy; its terrors were heightened by the 
quivering of the corpses suspended from tlie tree, the feet of which 
frequently touched her head as the branches swayed in the wind. In 
this situation she w’as seized wdth the pangs of premature labour; her 
cries of mortal agony were heard in the distant town, but dread of 
the bastard prevented any one from coming to her assistance. The 
wolves, which in the distracted state of France prow'Ied everywhere 
through the fields, soon scented their victim ; on the following morning 
she w'as found a mangled corpse, with the torn remains of her unborn 
infant by her side, llenry V. immediately laid siege to Meaux ; the 
defence w'us protracted for seven months, but it was at length taken 
by assault, the bastard of Vaurus w’as hanged on bis owm tree, and 
several of his associates shared his fate. 

The death of Henry V. of England, followed speedily by that of 
Charles VI. of France, produced a great change in the aspect of the 
war. Henry VI., who was proclaimed king of England and France, 
was an infant in the cradle, while the dauphin was in the very prime 
of life, suiTOunded by the greater part of the French nobility, and 
warmly supported by the bulk of the nation. Though severely 
defeated, and apparently brought to the brink of ruin, when his chief 
city Orleans W'as besieged, a deliverer suddenly appeared in the person 
of Joan of Arc, the tide of prosperity, which had hitherto flowed in 
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favour of the English, suddenly turned, and the duke of Burgundy 
Oldened negotiations with the dunphin. It was at this crisis that 
Bhilip instituted the order of the Golden Fleece, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Isabella of Portugtil (a.d* 1430), an order of knight- 
hood which soon became the most illustrious in Europe. Soon after 
his marriage, the alienation of the duke from the English interest 
continued to increase, and finally, under .the auspices of the pope, he 
concluded a treaty with Charles VIL, whom he consented to recognize 
as legitimate sovereign of France. 

Having disengaged himself from the French wars, the duke of 
Burgundy devoted himself to the improvement of his dominions in, 
the Low Countries. His brilliant court realized the visions of chi- 
valry ; the jousts and tournaments given under his sanction surpassed 
in magnificence any that had yet been witnessed in Europe; the wealth 
of the commercial cities in Flanders was freely poured forth to defray 
the expenses, and noble knights from all parts of Europe flocked to 
the court of Burgundy to prove their valour in the lists. Philip 
encouraged this taste for display amongst his subjects from political 
motives ; he found that luxury diverted the attention of the turbulent 
municipalities and their magistrates from aflairs of state, and sus- 
pended, if it did not eradicate, the ancient jealousies between com- 
mercial freedom and feudalism. 

Nearly a century and a half had now elapsed since the Swiss 
cantons had emancipated themselves from the yoke of the house of 
Austria ; the free states had become jealous of each *othcr, some 
leagued wiili their ancient enemies, others sought alliances with the 
petty princes of Germany, and the feudal powers, to whom the 
example of Swiss independence seemed fraught with dangerous con*' 
sequences, believed that an opportunity was ottered for reducing the 
mountaineers to their former bondage. A league for the purpose was 
formed by the potentates of western Germany under the direct sanction 
of the emperor, and application was made to the duke of Burgundy 
for assistance. He received the proposal very coollv, upon which the 
imperialists sought the aid of the king of France, who was very 
anxious, now that the wars were over, to get rid of the Armagnacs, 
and other companies of soldiers, who lived at free quarters on the 
peasantry, and prevented the country from enjoying the blessings of 
tranquillity. An immense army was soon raised and placed under 
the command of the dauphin ; it advanced towards ^the frontiers of 
Switzerland, desolating the provinces through which it passed, and 
actually commenced the siege of Basle before the Swiss had made any 
arrangements for defence. Intelligence of the danger of Basle reached 
the Swiss army engaged in the siege of Famsburg ; the leaders Avere 
anxious to retire to the mountains, but the patriotic soldiers insisted 
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Oft to the succour of their couiitxjiiie9S> 4iiid the: gmertk 

HfeSte fhiM to gratify their ardour. 

Oa tiw morning of the 24th of August, 1444; iSwihBi^ atid 
iWudhm^ met for the first time in mortfid combiit. The jadmioeil 
guard of the French, which alone was ten times mOre numerous thera 
the entire Swiss army, occupied the heights on the right honk (ji tio 
riyer Pirse, while the main body remained on the left hank, urghi^ 
jforward the siege of Basle. Though fatigued by their forced march; 
and exhausted by want of sleep and refreshment, the Swiss did not 
hesitate one moment in assaulting the intrenchments of the French ; 
their desperate valour bore down every obstacle, the Armagnacs were 
driven Jrom the ^heights, and fled in confusion across the Pirse. It 
was proposed by the Swiss leaders to rest satisfied with this success, to 
fortify themselves on the heights which they had just won, and wait 
until the contingents from the other cantons arrived before renewing 
the engagement ; but the impetuosity of the Swiss soldiers was not to 
be restrained by the counsels of prudence, they rnsbed down from the 
heights, plunged into the Pirse, and broke their ranks as they struggled 
through the waters. 

The dauphin took the necessary precautions to meet the daring 
onset ; he posted his main body in such a position as to prevent com- 
munication between the Swiss and the garrison of Basle, which had 
actually made a sally, in the hope of effecting a junction. The Swiss 
reached the left bank of the Pirse under a heavy fire of cannons and 
culverins ; but when, on emerging from the river, they attempted to 
form into line, they were charged so fiercely by the Germans and 
Armagnacs, that they ’ivere broken into separate bodies and surrounded 
by overwhelming numbers. Each detached body of the Swiss main- 
tained a fight with all the coumge of despair ; during ten honrs they 
resisted every effort made te« drive them into the Pirse ; they fell on 
the ground which they ha£ occupied, and the dauphin's victory was 
obtained with the loss of eight thousand of his best soldiers. The 
French were not willing to fight a second battle with such fearless 
warriors ; in spite of tlic remonstrances of the Germans, the dauphin 
resolved to act the part of mediator, and a peace was concluded under 
his auspices, by whieb the liberties of the Swiss cantons were formally 
recognised. The duke of Burgundy took no share in this war ; he was 
too deeply engaged by the troubles of Flanders, where a formidable 
revolt bad been raised by the citizens of Ghent. After a sanguinary 
Struggle, the insurgent Flemings were subdued, and Ghent was deprived 
most of its municipal privileges. 

The dauphin of France, afterw^ards Louis XL, having provoked 
his foriier to war, was obliged to fly from his estates and seek shelter 
wi^ the duke of Burgundy, who was at the time rendered uneasy by 
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liD» ftwEbolfiiit of hio own son, Hia oount of Clmrolois, sub** 

8lM|iifinlIy known in bistoiy as Charles the Bold# These family dis** 
^iKbances^ amin:oiled the eouxts of. Franee and Burgundy for seweral 
but at length the deatk of Charles YXL rendered the danphia 
of France i the duke escorted him sidely to hia deiuinions, reur 
d^d him homage as his sovereign, and assisted in the ceremonies of 
hift coronation. Louis was far from being grateful for these benefits; 
he formed several plots to seize the person of the count of Charolaia^ 
foreseeing that he would become, his most formidable rival, and he 
broke all the engagements he had made to restore the towns which had 
sd various times been wrested from the dukes of Burgundy by the 
monarcbs of France. The count of Charolais was not disposed to 
endure these wrongs with patience; contrary to the wislies of his 
father, he supported the nobles of France in their revolts against their 
sovereign, and had just organized a formidable league against Louis, 
when the death of Duke Philip compelled him to adjourn lus warlike 
designs, until he had secured to himself his inheritance of the duchy 
of Burgundy. 

Few sovereigns were more generally and justly lamented than 
Philip the Good ; during the fifty years of liis reign, Burgundy was 
the most wealthy, prosperous, and tranquil of all the states of Europe ; 
and had he pleased to assert his independence, he might have become 
a more powerful sovereign than the king of France himself. The 
general grief for his loss was increased by the dread which the cha- 
racter of his successor inspired; the nvshness, the pride, the obstinacy, 
and the cruelty of Charles the Bold had stained his entire career as 
count of Charolais; his subjects and his neighbours were equally filled 
with alarm, lest the same qualities should be still more signally mani- 
fested in the duke of Burgundy. 


Section VI . — The History of Burgundy {concluded). 

Immediately after his installation as duke of Burgundy, Charles the 
Bold, on the invitation of the principal citizens, paid a visit to Ghent, 
accompanied by his daughter Mary and a very limited escort. A 
popular festival celebrated during his visit brought the members of the 
old trading corporations together; they began to complain to each 
other of the loss of their municipal privileges, the heavy taxes imposed 
upon them by the late duke, and the tyranny of the ofibcers who had 
been placed over them on the abolition of the civic magistracy. Some 
daring spirits proposed to take advantage of the crisis and obtain a 
redress of grievances. An insurrection was organized on the spot, 
and, eMi» the duke knew that any disturbances were meditated, he was 
fdosely besieged in his palace, and the whole cdty w^as at the mercy of 
the revolters. It was Avith the greatest difficulty that his councilloi’S 
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tlie haugbty duke from falling on the infuriate populace at 
head of hie guards; but he soon discomed that force would be 
^nnaYailing against such a multitude; he was forced to yield to the 
popular demands, but in doing so, he made a secret voW that he 
y^ould exact deadly vengeance for the insult which had been offered to 
his authority. His indignation was increased by similar revolts in the 
cities of Brabant and in Liege, which he justly attributed to the example 
of Ghent, aided by the secret intrigues of French emissaries. 

The troubles of Brabant were easily quieted ; but the citizens of 
Liege, relying on the indistinct promises of aid made by the king of 
France, not only raised the standard of revolt, but committed such 
atrocious crimes, that Charles determined to destroy the city. With 
some difficulty his councillors dissuaded him from executing liis design ; 
the insurgents, after having been defeated in a pitched battle, were forced 
to capitulate; the duke compelled them to submit to very severe terms, 
he refused to enter tlieir city through the gates, and caused a breach of 
more than a hundred yards in breadth to be made in the walls, through 
which he led his army with all the insulting porrip of an ancient 
triumph. 

In revenge for the incentives to rebellion which the king of France 
was more than suspected of having supplied to the people of Liege, 
Charles entered into a close league uith the discontented French 
princes who had taken up arms against Louis XL, while that monarch 
renewed his intrigues with the discontented burgesses in all the cities 
subject to the duke of Burgundy. Louis was, however, far the more 
successful in this species of unavowed warfare ; cold, cautious, and 
canning, he was able to conduct complicated intrigues, and to await 
their success with patience, while the violent temper of Charles fre^ 
queutly led him to frustrate the plans on which he had bestowed the 
most care and attention. In one memorable instance, the reliance of 
Louis on his own craft had nearly proved his destruction ; finding that 
his envoys did not produce the eftect he desired on the mind of his 
rival, he resolved to try the effect of a personal interview, and unex- 
pectedly presented himself at the duke of Burgundy’s court in Peronnc, 
escorted by a feeble company of his personal retainers. The int^view 
between the king and the duke was for from satisfactory ; their mutual 
Jealousies soon'jbegan to threaten a rupture, when the intelligence df 
a new revolt in Liege, and the massacre of all the partisans of Bur- 
gundy in that city, including the princc-hishop, so roused the fury of 
Claries, that he made his sovereign a prisoner, and would probably 
have proceeded to further extremities, but for the interference of Lis 
council. , 

, LiOuie) taken in his own toils, was obliged to submit to tUh ’tenUs 
of peace dictated by Charles; the most mortifying condition of his 
libj^tion Fue that, he should lead an army against the insurgent cit^!* 
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2«n8 of Liege, and thus aid his vassal in suppressing a revolt which he 
had himself secretly instigated. The ducal and royal armies were soon 
assembled, and they marched together against the devoted citizens of 
Liege, who had never imagined the possibility of such a combination. 
They did not, however, despair, but defended themselves with great 
courage, until the advanced guard of the Burgundians had forced its 
way through the breaches of the walls, and made a lodgment in the 
principal street. All resistance was then at an end ; the city became 
the prey of the barbarous soldiers; it was cruelly pillaged for several 
days, and those citizens who escaped the sword either perished of 
hunger as they wandered through the woods and fields, or were delivered 
over to the executioner. After this, scene of massacre had lasted eight 
days, Charles left the city, after having given orders that every edifice 
in Liege should be destroyed, except the churches, and the houses 
belonging to the clergy. As Liege was an episcopal city, the clergy 
possessed or claimed a very considerable portion of it, and the excep- 
tion made in their favour saved it from ruin. 

Louis never forgave the indignities which he had endured at 
Peronne, and in his forced march to Liege ; without openly declaring 
war against Burgendy, he secretly raised up enemies against the duke 
in every ^ujirter, and Charles, by the violence of his passions, con- 
stantly exposed himself at disadvantage to the machinations of his 
rival. Rendered insolent by continued prosperity, he alienated from 
him the brave chivalry of Burgundy, by bestowing all his confidence 
on a foreign favourite, the count of Campo-Basso, who flattered his 
vanity by an absolute submission to his caprices. Louis had fhe good 
fortune to win the friendship of the Swiss, whom his rival had changed 
from friends into foes by the most wanton violation of treaties; and 
Charles, to w'hora the very name of freedom was odious, on account 
of the revolts of Ghent and Liege, resolved to bring the independent 
mountaineers once more under the yoke of feudal bondage. 

Rarely had Europe seen so splendid an army as that which Charles 
led to the invasion of Switzerland ; it consisted of thirty-six thousand 
soldiers, long inured to military exercises, accompanied by the most 
formidable train of artillery that had ever yet been brought into the 
field. Count de Nomont, who commanded the advanced guard, opened 
the campaign by laying siege to Yverdun, a city which had formed 
part of his domain, and where he had numerous partisans. The gates 
of the city were treacherously opened to the Burgundians during the 
night; but the Swiss garrison, though surprised and half naked, made 
a desperate resistance, and finally succeeded in cutting their way to 
the castle. Count de Nomont immediately invested this fortress, 
declaring that the Swiss should receive no quarter if they made the 
lightest resistance. His menaces were received with defiance, and 
Ijiis first assault was repulsed with great loss. He then ordered his 
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soldxecs to fill the ditch with fascines of dried wood, straw^ 
o4her combustihles, to which he set fire, and in a few ntinnies the 
eonfiii^^ration spread round the castle. Suddenly the gates were opened 
;|dad the drawbridge fell ; the Swiss, linked together in a serried 
phalan ir, rushed upon the Burgundian lines, broke their way through 
tibem, and leisurely retired to Granson, having suffered but a triffiiig 

The duke himself advanced to besiege Granson ; it was bravely 
defended, but the walls soon began to crumble under the heavy fire of 
fibe Burgundian artillery, and several of the citizens, seduced by pro* 
mises and bribes, clamoured for a capitulation. It was agreed that 
the governor and the best soldiers of the garrison should present 
themselves before Charles and demand to be admitted to mercy, as his 
emissaries had promised. The moment, however, that they appeared 
Charles orderestl them to be seized and bound ; without listening to 
their appeals or to the remonstrances of his own nobles, he commanded 
the governor and his officers to be banged, and all the rest to be hurled 
as they were, bound hand and foot, into the lake. About two hundred 
Swiss were thus treacherously massacred; they died without murmur 
or complaint, fully persuaded that their murder would be avenged by 
their countrymen. 

Intelligence of this event spread rapidly through the cantons; on 
every side the bold mountaineers flew to arras, while the duke, having 
formed an intrenched camp at Granson, advanced with a strong detach* 
snent towards Neufcbatel. Pride had rendered him so regardless of 
ordinary precautions that he came unexpectedly in presence of the 
main body of the Swiss in the mountain defiles, when with his usual 
impetuosity he gave the signal to engage. The Swiss pikemen formed 
in close line drove back the Burgundian cavalry, and steadily advancing 
in close order forced the squadrons of horse before them, destroying 
some of the bravest knights of the enemy as they got entangled in the 
press. Every effort which the duke made to extricate his gallant 
chivalry only added to the confusion, and whilst he vainly strove to 
form his lines, fresh troops appeared upon the heights on his left flank, 
falsing the war-cry of “Granson ! Granson 1” to show that they came to 
lavenge the massacre of their brethren. Soon after the horns of Uri 
and Unterwaldcn were heard in the distance; they were two enoriniMiB 
hems which according to tradition had been bestowed upon these 
eantons by Pepin and Charlemagne; their sound had often filled inva#* 
dei» w^ dread during the old wars of Austria, and appeared on the 
pmnt CNCcasion scarcely less ominous to the Burgundians. 

The retreat of the advanced-guard of Charles became every: monieiKfc 
more disordedy, it wasut length converted into a precipitate flight^^and 
dieiug^vimion reaching the intrenched camp filled it with the santO 
and confusion by which they were possessed themsslvesK irt vala 
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did Ohaxles attempt to remedy tKe disorder; his artillery-men aft^ a 
feeble and inefteotual fire abandoned their guns; his Italian auxiliaries 
fled without striking a blow, and at length, being leil; almost alone, he 
quitted his camp with a few attendants, leaving to the Swiss the rich'’ 
eat booty that had been gained in war for several centuries. Among 
the i^oils thus abandoned were three celebrated diamonds, of which 
one now adorns the tiara of the pope, a second is reckoned amongst the 
most splendid treasures of the emperor of Austria, and the third, 
usually called the Souci diamond, was long the richest brilliant in the 
crown of France. 

Grief and rage for his defeat reduced Charles to a state bordering 
on insanity. It was not until after the lapse of several weeks tliat he 
began to take active measures for repairing his losses, and preventing 
the king of France from profiting by his reverses. All the wealth 
which he had hoarded during his reign; all the treasures which he 
could procure from the wealthy commercial cities in Flanders and 
Brabant, were freely poured forth to recruit his army; the bells of the 
churches were melted down and cast into cannon to repair the loss of 
his artillery at Granson; he hired auxiliaries from France, from Italy, 
and from England; the chronicles assert that his English legion, con- 
sisting of three thousand men, was the only trustworthy division of 
his array. On the other hand the Swiss employed themselves in for- 
tifying Morat, which they regarded as the key of Berne, and sent 
pressing messages to their confederates to hasten the arrival of their 
respective cOTtingents. 

On the 27th of May, 1476, Charles quitted his camp at Lausanne 
to commence the siege of Morat; rarely has a place been more vigor- 
ously assailed or more obstinately defended; the walls were breached 
in several places, but every assault of the Burgundians was repulsed, 
and the duke himself was twice driven back from the ruined ramparts. 
Thisi marvellous resistance gave the Swiss time to assemble their 
armies, but Morat was on the point of failing when they advanced to 
its relief. Several of his officers advised Charles to raise the siege on 
the approach of the Swiss, and retire to ground more favourable for a 
field of battle, but he was as obstinately deaf to good counsel as he bad 
been at Granson, and bis passions bad produced a land of ffiver which 
tendered him so irritable that his dearest friends were afraid to approach 
him* The Swiss formed their line of battle under the shelter of a line 
of hills covered witii trees which effectually concealed their movements 
fiKOtn. their enemies; Charles advanced to dislodge them ficom thia posi- 
tion in a tempest of ram. which injured his powder and relaxed the 
ho wHStrings of his archers* TJhe Burgundians^ finding that they could 
not get ti^ugh the wood nor entice the Swiss fiom their lines, begaa 
to retine towards their eamp, drenched with, rain and exhausted by 
tkek uselesi^ majcclu Xha. Swiss general,: Bkna de Hallwyll, who hful 
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earned high fame in the warn, of Hungarjir^ ^vt thefiigha} of 
ifirsuit; Itepe, the young duke of l40iTaine» ^ whotn 
^tripped of his paternal dominions, advanced at the head of the OaTalry 
of the confederates, and the Burgundians wete attacked in thei# 
intrenched camp. Charles could scarcely be persuaded that the Swiss 
vrould have hazarded so perilous an attempt; he hastened to bring up 
his men-at-arms to the place where the chief assault was made, aftd at 
the same time opened a heavy fire from his batteries on the advancing 
columns. His best artillery-men however had fallen at Granson; his 
cannon being ill-served did but little execution, whilst Hallwyll undet 
cover of the smoke led a body of troops along the Buigundian lines 
and suddenly falling on their exposed flank, forced his way into thO' 
midst of the camp before the manoeuvre avus discovered. On the other 
extreme the Burgundians Avere equally surprised by an unexpected 
sally from the garrison of JMorat; they fell into remediless confusion, 
the battle Avas no longer a fight but a carnage, for the Swiss sternly 
refused quarter, so that “ cruel as at Moral," long continued to be a 
proverb in their mountains. 

The states of Burgundy, Flanders, and Brabant, refused to grant 
the duke the enormous sums which he demanded to raise a third army, 
and whilst he Avas engaged in threatening them with his Avratb, and 
collecting as many soldiers as he could procure from his own resources, 
he learned that Lorraine Avas nearly recovered by its young duke Rene, 
who, after making himself master of several towns, with little or no 
opposition, had laid siege to Nancy. The city was taken before Charles 
was ready to march, and Rene haring secured it with a faithful gar- 
rison, proceeded to the-Swtss cantons to solicit aid against their common 
enemy. Sieges Averc alAA'ays unfavourable to the duke of Burgundy; 
he Avas unable to reduce Nancy, hut he obstinately persisted in remain- 
ing before the walls, Avhile his army suffered severely from an inclement 
Avinter and the increasing want of pay and provisions. In fact the 
unfortunate duke was now sold to his enemies by his favourite Oampo*- 
Basso, and his rash cruelty had led him to precipitate the execution of 
the chief agent of the plot, whom he had by chance made prisoner. 

’ On the 4th of January, 1477> Rene of Lorraine, at the head of the 
Saa'iss confederates, W'as seen from the Burgundian camp advancing to 
the relief of Nancy. In the very beginning of the battle the deserri^ui 
of the traitor Campo-Basso decided the fate of the day, but the brave 
chivalry of Burgundy in this, the last of their fields, maintained a 
desperate resistance until night put an end to the combat. The fate 
of the duke of Burgundy was for a long time uncertain, but after a 
tedious search his body was found covered with wounds, some of 
which had eve^ appearance of being inflicted by assassins. ^ 

paid evi^y possible respect to the remains of the unfiirtuiiata Charfes^^ ‘ 
and he lil^rated all his Burgundian prisoners that they aright attciid 
the funeral. 
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The history ©f Mary ©f BurgUhdy; the daughter aad successor of 
Charles the Bold) must he related briefly. No sooner was the news 
of her father's death known than the king of France prepared to Seize 
on her doiauiions in Burgundy, and the Flemings rose in insurrection 
against her authority. Louis at first was disposed to force her to 
many the dauphin, and thus re-unite Burgundy to France, but the 
tortuous course of policy which he pursued defeated his object. The 
Flemings discoTered the intrigue; they seized on the favourite 
councillors of the unhappy princess, and beheiided them before her 
eyes in the market-place of Ghent. Mary was subsequently married 
to Duke Maximilian of Austria, but he only obtained possession of 
her dominions in the Netherlands; Burgundy was conquered by the 
French, and Maximilian had neither the energy nor the wisdom to 
recover it from Louis. This was the origin of the bitter hostility 
between the sovereigns of France and Austria, which for a long series 
of years kept the continent of Europe in almost perpetual war. 


Section VII . — The Age of Charles V, 

The political idea of maintaining a balance of power, which was first 
formed in Italy, began to spread north of the Alps, in consequence of 
the rapid and overwhelming increase of the Austrian power. Maxi- 
milian of Austria, son of the Emperor Frederic III., married Mary of 
Buigundy, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
(a.d. 1477)j as has been already related, and in her right obtained 
possession of the fertile and wealthy provinces of the Netherlands. 
His son, Philip the Fair, was united to Joanna, infanta of Spain, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose union had joined the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Castile. The fruit of Philip’s marriage 
with Joanna was two sons, Charles and Ferdinand; and the elder of 
these, at the age of sixteen, inherited the crown of Spain and its colo- 
nies, in addition to his paternal dominions in the Netherlands (a.d. 
1516). The death of his grandfather Maximilian transmitted to him 
the Austrian territories, and the other domains of the house of Haps- 
hurgh, and the electors chose him to fill the vacant throne of the 
empire^ Thus Charles, the first of Spain, and the fifth of the empire, 
poss^ed greater power than any sovereign that had flourished in 
Europe since the days of Charlemagne. In the beginning of his 
reign, he resigned his hereditary dominions in Germany to his brother 
Fe^rdinand, who afterwards succeeded him in the empire, and became 
the founder of the second Austrian line of emperors, which ended 
with Charles VL (a.d* 1740). From the Emperor Charles descended 
the Austrian fiimily of Spanish kings, which was terminated by the 
deeth of Carles 11. (a.d. 1700). 
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IlftrQ Qif tbcf Austrian lious^'tllie 

1%' act#d in concert ‘to aetmre rectprons^ 
in strengthening their power hf new 
m married Anne, sister of Louis, Hng of H«ngarj^ 
i^xid when that monarch Ml in war against the IParks, added hotn 
these kingdoms to the hereditary dominions of Austria. CSwsBf^es^^l^^ 
hj his manriage with Isabella, daughter of Emmanuel, king of 
. prepared the way for his son Philip’s annexation of that 
to Spain. 

Two monarchs, cotemporary with Charles, were almost equally 
hound hy their interests to check the preponderance of the house of 
Austrh), Henry VTII. of England, and Francis I. of France. Henley 
VIL, after the victory of Bosworth field had given him undisputed 
possession of the crown, laboured diligently and successfully to extend 
the royal authority, and to raise the commercial prosperity of the 
nation. On his death (a.d. 1o 09) he bequeathed to his son a rich 
treasury and a fiourishing kingdom. Possessing such advantages, 
Henry VIII. might have been the arbitrator of Europe, but his natu- 
rally fine talents were perverted by flattery ; he allowed free scope to 
all his passions, and his actions were consequently the result of capride, 
vanity, or resentment, rarely, if ever, of enlightened policy. H^fany of 
the defects in his administration must, however, be ascribed to the 
pride and ambition of his prime minister, Cardinal Wolsey, who 
sacrificed the welfare of England and the honour of his sovereigii to 
further his private ends or gratify his idle vanity, 

Francis I. was a prince of higher character; he had many of the 
noble qualities, and not a few of the faults, usually ascribed to the 
spirit of chivalry; bold, enterprising, and personally brave, he did hot 
always regulate his actions by prudence, and his (^rashness lost whflli 
his^valour had won. Soon after coming to the crown, he undertook 
to recover Milan, and overthrew Sforza and the imperialists at MdOijg> 
nano. The defeated duke resigned his country for a pension; the 
pope and the northern Italian states assented to the arrangement, and 
the possession of the contested duchy seemed secured to Franco by 
conclusion of a treaty with the Swiss cantons (a.b. 15Id)«. 
2f early at tho same time a treaty was made with Charles, who 
ito^ yet succeeded to the empire, which seemed to establish peacOf hilll 
only rendered war more certain. . i 

Henry and Francis wore both candidates with Charles Mr Idio 
pe; the former, however, had no rational hopes of sueceHl, 

Could m>t hide his anticipations of success, no more than liib } 
when he failed. The mutual jealousies of • Frencb; 
monarchs were aggravated by hostile claims; Chivies, by 
demand the ancient possessiona of> Ms didcbtof 
and he "Waa 'feudal sovereign, as emperor, over ; 
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states, tiie etueir 4ltio}iT of 'ivMcb bad beesi teci^tlT a^ 
^?J-rance. On tbe oth^ hand, Frani^ had iiMmn^m 
Navarre and Naples, which he was very unwilling to rei^gn, Pea^ 
could not long subsist between these potentates, neither were their 
forces so unequally matched as might at first be supposed. The 
extensive dominions of Charles were governed by differf»' constitu* 
^ons; in none, not even in Spain, was he wholly unfettered, while 
Germany, where tlie Heformation was constantly raising embarrassing 
questions, and the princes ever anxious to circumscribe the imperial 
authority, added more to his nominal than to his real strength. His 
finances were also embarrassed, and he often found it an almost insu- 


perable difiioulty to provide for the payment of his troops, most of 
whom were necessarily mercenaries. On the other hand, Francis 
inherited almost despotic authority; his power concentrated, his own 
subjects were enrolled as his soldiers, and the regular organization of 
the French government freed him from the financial embarrassments 


of his rival. Both strengthened themselves by alliances ; Charles 
gained the aid of the pope, and won Henry VIII. to his side by 
duping the egi-egious vanity of Wolsey; Francis, on the other hand, 


^'’s^s supported by the Swiss and the Venetians. The war began 
iifc^y at the same moment in Navarre, the Netherlands, and Lom- 
bardy. The treachery of the queen-mother, who withheld from the 


French commander, Lautrec, the money necessary to pay the troops 
employed in Italy, led to the loss of Milan and the greater part of the 
duchy. efibrt made to recover the lost ground led to the battle of 
Bicocca ( \.i>. J 522), in which the French were totally defeated and 
finally expelled from Italy; and Genoa, their most faithful ally, was 
subjected to the power of their enemies. An event of scarcely less 
importance was the death of Leo, and the elevation of Adrian, a 
devoted adherent of Charles, to the papal chair; and this was soOn 
followed by the desertion of the Venetians to the imperial side. 

Francis might have still recovered the Milanese, w’here the empe • 
roris troops had been disbanded for want of pay, had not the queen- 
mother, blinded by passion, induced him to treat the Constable of 
Bourbon with such gross injustice, that this powerful noble entered 
into a secret intrigue with the emperor, and agreed to raise the 
Standard of revolt. The discovery of the plot delayed the French 
king’s march into Italy ; and though he protected his own territorieis^ 
the Milanese, was irrecoverably lost. Fncouraged by this success, 
Charles commanded the imperial generals to invade France on -the 
side oi Provence, while the king of Fngland promised to attack it on 
the north. Had this plan been executed, Francis must have 'been 
ruined i but Wolsey, provoked by the elevation of Oemont Vll. ^ 
the papacy, on the deu^ of Adrian^ avenged; himself for the Istbkcit 
promises of the emperor, abated Henryk ardour for ents^rise, ah4 . ; 
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blltii lo keep forci&e at home aiider presence of resistiti,, 

, %^0 had embj^ French king. Oharle., 

Imtb tVldioWmafid money, could nOi make a division on the eide of 
‘ t or the Netherlands, and the imperialists, hdving nselessty wasted 
me ttonhtry, were compelled to retire from Provence. 

by his success, Francis hastened to invade Italy; but 
lattiead of pressing the pursuit of the shattered imperialists, he laid 
V ildege to Pavfa, and thus gave his adversaries time to strengthen and 
m*^rnit their forces. With similar imprudence, he sent a large 
detachment to invade Naples, hoping that the viceroy of that kingdom 
would withdraw a large portion of the imperialists from the Milanese 
for its defence. But Charles's genersils having received a strong rein- 
forcement raised in Germany by the Constable of Bourbon, attacked 
the French hi their intrenchments, and gained a decisive victory, in 
which Franks himself was made prisoner. 

This great calamity was principally owing to the romantic notions 
of honour entertained by the French king; he had vowed that he 
Would take Pavia or perish in the attempt ; and rather than expose 
himself to the imputation of breaking a promise of chivalry, he remained 
iU his intrenchments, though the means of safe retreat were open to 
him. Never did armies engage with greater ardour than the French 
and imperialists before the walls of Pavia (February 24th, 1525). On 
the one hand, a gallant young monarch, seconded by a generous 
nobility, and followed by subjects, to whose natural impetuosity indig- 
nation at the opposition which they had encountered added new force, 
contended for victory and honour. On the other side, troops more 
cokipletely disciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, 
fought^ from necessity, with courage licightened by despair. The 
imperialists, however, were unable to resist the first effdrts of the 
French valour, and their firmest battalions began to give way. But 
Me fortune of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss in the service 
bf France, unmindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity 
and martid glory, abandoned their post in a cowardly manner. The 
gartfeon of Pavia sallied out and attacked the rear of the French 
; dating the heat of the action with such fury as threw it into confusion ; 
and Pescara, falling on their cavalry with the imperial horse, among 
w^ntn he had prudently intermingled a considerable number of Spanish 
' artned with the heavy muskets then in use, broke this fomidable 
^ unUsual method of attack, against which they were totally 
pdtided. rout became universal, and resistance ceased in 
^ but where the king was in person, who fought now, 

; or victoiy, but for safety. Though wotoided ih Several 

febtn his horse, which was killed unier Mm, Francis 
* Ott-font with an heroic oottiage. Many of his btaVest 
'tai^d hljos^ and endeavouring tb’SaTO ‘htslifii''at tits 
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expcrif(? of tlieir own, fell at his feet. The king, exhausted with, 
fatigue and scarcely capable of further resistance, waa, left almost, 
atone, exposed to |he fury of some Spanish soldiers, strangers to his 
rank, and enraged at his obstuiacy. At that moment came up Pom< 
perant, a French gentleman who had entered, together with ^kmrbon, 
into the emperor’s service, and placing himself by the side of the 
monarch against w'hom lie had rebelled, assisted in protecting him 
from tlie violence of the soldiers; at the same time beseeching liim to 
surrender to Bourbon, who was not far distant. Imminent as the 
danger was which now surrounded Francis, he rejected with indigna- 
tion the thoughts of an action which w'ould have afforded such triumph 
to his traitorous subject; and calling for Launoy, who also happened 
to be near at hand, g«'Tvc up his sword to him; which he, kneeling to 
kiss the king’s hand, received with profound respect; and taking his 
own sword from his side, presented it to him, saying “ that it did not 
become so great a monarch to rcinaui disarmed in the presence of one 
of the emperor's subjects.” 

Although Launoy treated his royal captive Avith all the marks of 
respect due to his rank and cliaracter. he nevertheless guarded him 
with the utmost precaution. lie was solicitous, not only to prevent 
any possibility of his escaping, but afraid that his OAvn troops might 
seize his person, and detain it as the best security for the payment of 
tlieir arrears. In order to provide against both tliese dangers, he con- 
ducted Francis, the day after the battle, to a strong castle, and com- 
mitted him to the custody of an officer remarkable for the strict vigi- 
lance wii'ch such a trust required. Francis, Avho formed a judgment 
of the emperoi’s disposition by his caaoi, was extremely desirous that 
diaries should he informed of his situation, fondly hoping that, from 
his generosity or sympathy, he should obtain speedy relief. He there- 
fore gave a passport to an imperial officer to carry the intelligence of 
the battle of Pavia and his OAvn capture through France, as the com- 
munication AvitU Spain by land Avas the most safe and certain at this 
season of the year. 

, Charles received the account of this signal success Avith affected 
moderation, but at the same time deliberated with the utmost solici- 
tude how he might derive the greatest advantages from the misfortunes 
of his adversary. Ills first demands Avere that Francis should restore 
the duchy of Burgundy, which, as we have seen, was dishonourably 
wrested from his ancestors by Louis XI.; that Provence and Bauphine 
should be erected into an independent kingdom for the constable of 
Bourbon; that satisfaction should he made to the king of England for 
Itis claims on France; and that all tlie pretensions of France to terri- 
|ories in jltaly should he renounced for ever. Francis was so indignant 
of;, heiiig i^^nired to make such ignominious concesilioiis, that he drew 
his da^er, and niade an attempt to commit suicide; he was of course 

M 
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and it was hinted that a personal interview with the emperor 
vmhld lead to the offer of more equitable conditions. Francis himself 
v^was of the same opinion ; he was sent in a Spanish galley to Barcelona, 
,|rom whence he was removed to Madrid; but on reaching that city, 
he was sent to the Alcazar, and guarded more carefully than ever, and 
it appeared evident that the king's reliance on the emperor’s generosity 
had been wholly misplaced. 

But this triumph, which seemed to have made Charles master of 
Italy and arbiter of lilurope, so far from yielding the substantial advan- 
tages which might reasonably have been expected, served only to array 
against him the jealousy of ICnglaiid, of the Italian states, and of the 
Protestant princes of Germany. At the same time the disorganized 
condition of his finances, and the consequent difficulty of finding pay, 
subsistence or the munitions of war for his soldiers, reduced his 
Italian armies to inactivit}' in the very moment of victory. Henry 
VIII. was the first of the imperial allies to set the example of defec- 
tion; he entered into a defensive alliance with Louise, the queen- 
regent of France, in which all the differences between him and her 
soon were adjusted; at the same time he engaged that he would employ 
his best offices in order to deliver his new ally from a state of captivity. 
Imprisonment soon began to produce such injurious effects on the 
mental and bodily health of Francis, that Charles began to fear that 
all his plans might be frustrated by the death of his captive, and he 
therefore sought a personal interview with him, in which he held out 
a hope of milder conditions of liberation. 

, The chief obstacle that stood in the way of Francis’s liberty was 
,i|^e emperor's continuing to insist so peremptorily on the restitution of 
Burgundy as a prelimiimry to that event. But the history of Bur- 
gundy while an independent duchy, as detailed in preceding sections, 
sufficiently proves that compliance with such a demand would have 
reduced tlie monarch of France to a state of complete dependence on 
his nominal vassals. Francis often declarijd that he w'ould never con- 
sent to dismember his kingdom; and that, if even he should so far 
forgot the duties of a monarch as to come to such a resolution, the 
fundamental law's of the kingdom Avould prevent its taking effect. 
Finding that the emperor was inflexible on the point he suddenly 
took the resolution of resigning his crown, with all its rights and pre- 
rogatives, to his son the dauphin, determining rather to end his days 
in prison than to purchase his freedom by concessions unworthy of a 
king. 

Charles was so alarmed by this resolution that he consented to 
modify his demands so far as not to insist on the restitution of Bur- 
gundy until the king was set at liberty. The remaining conditions of 
tho treaty were sufficiently onerous; but a few hours before signing 
them, Francis assembled such of his counsellors as happened to he in 
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and having exacted from them a solemn oath oP secrecy, he 
IIi*hSA!; 4 long enumeration in their presence of the dishonourable acts 
as well as unprincely rigour which the emperor had employed in order 
1^' ensnare or intimidate him. For that reason, he took a formal 
protest in the hands of notaries that his consent to the treaty should 
he considered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and void. 
By this disingenuous artifice, for which the treatment he had received 
was no apologj’’, Francis endeavoured to satisfy his honour and con- 
science in signing the treaty, and to provide at the same time a 
pretext on which to break it. 

About a month after the signing of the treaty, the regent’s rati- 
fication of it was brought from France, and two princes of the blood 
sent as hostages for its execution. At last Francis took leave of the 
emperor, whose suspicion of the king’s sincerity increasing as the time 
of putting it to the proof approached, he attempted to bind him still 
faster by exacting new promises, which after those he had already 
made> the French rnonaich was not slow to grant. lie set out from 
Madrid, a place which the remembrance of so many afiSieting circum- 
stances rendered peculiarly odious to him, with the joy natural on 
such an occasion, and began the long-w'ished-for journey tow^ards his 
own dominions, lie was escorted by a body of horse, under the com- 
mand of Alur 90 ii, Avho, as the king drew near the frontiers of France, 
guarded him with more scrupulous exactness than ever. When he 
arrived at the river Andaye, which sej)arates the two kingdoms, 
Lautrec, one ol his favourite generals appeared on the opposite btink, 
with a guard of horse equal in number to Alar 9 on’s. An empty bark 
was moored in the middle of the stream; the attendants drew up in. 
order on the opposite luinks ; at the same instant Launoy put off w’ith 
eight gentlemen from the Spanish, and Lautrec w’itli the same number 
from the French side of the river; the former had the king in his boat; 
the latter the two princely liostngcs, the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans; they met in the empty vessel; the exchange was made in a 
moment; Francis, after a short embrace of his children, leaped into 
Lautrec’s boat, and reached the French shore. Tie mounted at that 
instant a Turkish horse, waved his hand over his head, and, with a 
joyous voice, cried aloud several times, “1 am yet a king!" then, putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped at full speed to St. Jean de Luz, and 
thence to Bayonne. This event, no less impatiently desired by the 
French people than their monarch, happened on the 18th of March, 
1526, a year and twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia. 

The states of Burgundy afforded Francis the first opportunity of 

to fulfil the conditions of his liberation. They represented to 
the monarch that he had no right to make a transfer of their alle- 
gtan^ without their consent, and that they would rather assert their 
likdependence than submit to a foreign dominion. Upon this, Francis, 
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towards the imperial ambassadors, repi*es^ntod to them the 
ilttpo^ibinty of performing what he had undertaken, and offered, in 
liei of Burgundy, to pay tlie emperor two millions of crowns. The 
t^mhassadors, who were well avt’are that the entire scene had been 
Cfohoerted between the king and the states, refused to admit any modi- 
ficfttion of the treaty; they returned to Madrid, and Charles, who 
perceived that he had been over-reached, exclaimed in the most public 
.manner and in the harshest terms against Francis, as a prince void of 
faith and honour. The French king, on the other hand, asserted that 
no promise obtained by force w'as binding, and easily obtained from 
the pope a full absolution from all the obligations which he luid 
<5ontracted. 

During this period, Germany w’as cruelly harassed by insurrections 
of the peasants, goaded to madness by the oppressions of their lords. 
In Thuringia, w’herc a great part of the population had been converted 
to Lutheranism, Muncer, a wild fanatic, became the leader of the 
insurgents, and by stimulating their ignorant zeal, added religious 
bigotry to the horrors of civil w'ar. Luther sincerely lamented the 
scandal that these disturbances brought on the cause of the reformation ; 
but his own marriage with a nun who had broken her vows gave 
such general offence, that his influence^ for a season, w'as greatly 
diminished. 

Francis was not long at liberty before he not only protested 
.against the treaty of Madrid and refused to fulfil any of its stipulations, 
iJbut organized a new league against Charles, which was named “ Holy," 
because the pope was its nominal head. The Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the Englisli king, joined the confederacy; but their 
operations were so sIoav and feeble, that the imperialists easily main- 
tained their ascendancy in the north of Italy Tlie constable of 
Bourbon, irritated by the vacillating conduct of the pope, inarched 
against Rome, heedless of the truce that had been granted to the 
pontiff by the viceroy of Naples. ‘‘ The eternal city" was taken by 
assault, and suffered more severely from the soldiers of a catholic king 
than from the barbai'ous pagans of an earlier age. Bourbon fell in. 
the assault; hut the command of the imperialists devolved on the 
prince of Orange, who besieged the pope in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and compelled him to yield Jiimself a prisoner (a.I). 1527). Charles 
received the intelligence of this success with contemptible hypocrisy; 
he professed the most sincere sorrow for the captivity of the holy 
pontiff, and ordered prayers to be offered for bis deliverance in all the 
Spanish churches, instead of sending oi-ders for his liberation 8o 
great was the indignation excited by the harsh treatment of the pope, 
that Francis was enabled to invade Italy and penetrate to the very 
walls of Naples. But here his prosperity ended ; the pope, liberated 
from captivity, resolved to conciliate the emperor; the Venetians 
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jealous of the French power, and, finally, the Genoese hero, 
Andrew Doria, roused by the wrongs which Francis had inflicted on 
himself and his country, revolted to the emperor, and turned the 
scale of the war by making the imperialists superior at sea. Doria’s 
first care was to restore the republic of Genoa; and such was the 
opinion entertained of his patriotism and disinterestedness, that he was 
universally called “The fathp:r of his coxjntuy and the bestoher op 
ITS liberty” (a.d. 1528). These circumstances, and the defeat of his. 
army in the Milanese, inclined Francis to peace; a treaty was negoti- 
ated at Cambray by the emperor’s aunt and the king’s mother, but the 
fair diplomatists left enough of disputable points unsettled to furnish 
grounds for a future w’ar. 

Charles having thus prevailed over France, resolved to make .a 
vigorous struggle to crusli the reformation in German}’’, but the 
Protestant princes, undismayed hy his pow er, formed a league for their 
mutual protection at Smalkald (a.d. 1.5.30), and applied to the kings 
of France and England to patronize their confederacy. Henry 
w.'is eager to grant them support; he w’as desirous to he divorced from 
his wife, Catherine of Arragon, the emperor’s aunt, and attributed the 
pope’s reluctance to the intrigues of Charles. Hostilities were for a 
time averied by the emperor’s making some important concessions, for 
he w^as anxious to have liis brother Ferdinand chosen as his successor, 
with the title of King of the Romans, and the progress of the Turks, 
on his eastern frontiers, could only be resisted by the united strength 
of the einj ire. 

J'ranos hud concluded peace at Cambray, because he was no 
longer able to maiutaiu war. He sought the earliest opportunity of 
renewing hostilities, and secured the friendship of the 2Jf>po, bjr uniting 
his son, the duke of Orleans, to the pontifl’s niece, Catherine de oHedicis. 
But, though he thus gained one ally, ho lost others. Henry VHI., 
inflamed by love of Anne Boieyn, and enraged by the pope’s confir- 
mation of his man-iage with Catharine, no longer kept any measures 
with the court of Rome; his subjects seconded his resentment; an act 
of parliament was passed, abolishing the papal power and jurisdiction 
in England (a.d. 1534); by another act, the king was declared 
supreme head of the Church, and all the authority of which the popes 
were deprived, w'as vested in him. Henry was thus disinclined to 
support the pope's ally, and the Protestant princes of Germany view ed 
Francis with some suspicion, because lie persecuted the reformed in 
his own dominions. The death of Clement V II., and the election of 
Paul HI., an adherent of the emperor, suddenly deprived Francis oi 
the papal aid, on which he had confidently calculated, and compelled 
him to delay his projects for troubling the peace of Europe. 

The insurrection of the Anabaptists, a new set of fanatics in 
Germany, and the emperor’s estpedition against the piratical states of 
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Barbary, employed mens minds for a season. Tbe suppression of 
iJie fanatics, and the conquest of Tunis, crowned tke emperor with 
glory, yet it was at this moment that Francis chose to renew the war, 
(A.n. 1535). Savoy was immediately overrun by the French troops^ 
and its unfortunate duke in vain implored the aid of the emperor, 
whose resources had been exhausted in the African war. It was on 
this occasion that Charles challenged his rival to single combat, in 
jp which farcical proposal he only imitated the former follies of Francis. 
On the other hand, the death of the dauphin, amid the joy occasioned 
by the repulse of the imperialists, who had invaded Provence, was 
absurdly attributed to poison, administered by emissaries of Charles. 
To conij>I the exhibition of folly, Francis summoned Charles, as 
count of Flanders, to appear before the parliament of Paris, and on 
his refusal, he was declared to have forfeited the Low Countries to his 
feudal superior. The war itself was languidly conducted, but the 
pope, alarmed by the progress of the Turks, personally interfered, and 
a truce for ten years was concluded between the two sovereigns at 
Nice (A.i). 1538). 

Tlie religious disputes in Germany between the princes of the 
Protestant and those of the Catholic league, the struggles made by the 
pope to prevent the meeting of a general council, unless under circum- 
stances that would give him complete control over its deliberations, 
filled Charles with anxiety, which was not a little increased by the tur- 
bulent disposition of his Flemish subjects, and the success of the Turks 
in Hungary. Notwithstanding all th(‘sc difficulties, he undertook an 
expedition against Algiers (a.d. J541), hut his fleet was shattered by 
a storm, Lis anny wasted by a pestilential disease, and liis stores of 
provision rendered unavailing. He was compelled to return, over- 
whelmed with loss and disgrace, and his defeat raised the courage of 
his enemies so high that he had to encounter a new war in Furope. 

Francis was eager to take advantjige of his rival’s distress, and the 
crime of the imperial governor of the Milanese furnished him with a 
decent pretext. This imprudent functionary seized two ambassadors, 
sent from the Parisian court to Turkey, and put them to death, in 
direct violation of the law of nations. Francis now changed his plan 
of operations; acting on the defensive in Italy, he invaded the 
Netherlands and Kousillon (a.d. 1542), hut failed to make any per- 
manent impression. Charles found an ally in the king of England : 
the death of his aunt had removed the great source of enmity between 
the emperor and Henry, and the close alliance between France and 
Scotland, recently cemented by the marriage of the Scotch king, 
James V., to a French princess, Mary of Guise, had excited great 
jealousy and alarm in England. Henry, with his usual impetuosity, 
having introduced the reformation into England, became anxious that 
Scotland should also withdraw its allegiance from the pope, and 
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endeavoured to win his nephew James to adopt his plan, by the most 
advantageous ojffers. The influence of the ^*ottish clergy prevailed 
over that of the English monarch, and Henry in his fury proclaimed 
war against >Scotland. In the midst of these troubles, James V. died, 
leaving his dominions to his infant daughter, Mary, tlie celebrated and 
unfortunate queen of Scots. This changed all -Henry's plans; he 
aimed at uniting the two kingdoms, by effecting a ^marriage between 
his son Edward and Mary, but he knew that this could only be effected 
by crushing the French party in Scotland, and eager to accomplish this 
object he readily entered into the alliance against Francis. 

The French monarch, on the other hand, entered into close union 
with the Turks, and courted tlie support of the German Protestants; 
but the princes of the empire refused to join so bitter a persecutor of 
the reformed doctrines, and his only ally, the duke of Cloves, Avas 
forced to submit to Charles. Tlie sultan afforded him more effective 
support, he invaded Hungary in person, and sent the celebrated 
admiral and pirate, Barbarossa, to join the French in invading Italy. 
Nice was besieged by their united forces; to the astonishment and 
scandal of all Christendom, the lilies of France and the crescent of 
Mohammed appeared in conjunction against a fortress, on Avhich tlie 
cross of Savoy was displayed. The allies Averc finally compelled to 
raise the siege, and Francis had not even the poor consolation of 
success, in return for tlie infamy of having taken as auxiliaries the 
deadly fuiemies of Christianity. The battle of Ccrisoles (a.d. 1544) 
gaA'e his arms the fame of useless victory, hut it did not prevent the 
coteinpoiury invasion of France hy the emperor on the side of 
Lorraine, and the English tliroiigh Calais. Ilad Cliarles and Henry 
acted in concert, Francis must have yielded unconditionally, but he 
took advantage of their disunion to conclude a separate peace Avith the 
emperor at Crespy (a.d. 1544). Henry VIII. continued the war for 
some time longer, hut it did not produce any event of consequence. 
Cliarles had noAv secured his predominance *in Italy, and Avas secretly 
preparing to restore the imperial authority in Germany. Death 
removed his two poAverful cotemporaries, Francis and Henry, in the 
same year (a.d. 1547), both of whom Avould have been dangerous 
antagonists. Though Ilenry’s motives in favouring the reformation 
were not very pure, his intense hatred of the popes must have induced 
him to protect the Protestant interest in Germany. 

The secularization of Prussia, hy Albert of Brandenburg (a.d. 1525), 
was the first example of the seizure of church property, consequent on 
the change of religion; but the indignation of the Catholic princes, and 
the ambition of the Protestants, were restrained by the Turkish and 
the French wars. Still the emperor’s conduct at the diets of Spire's 
and Augsburg, the pope’s anxiety to convene a council subservient to 
his Avill, and the intrigues of the ecclesiastics in the states that retained, 
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"their connection with Home, compelled the Protestants to renew the 
league of Sraalkald, and assign the fixed contingent of men and arms 
that should be supplied by the several members. When the council 
of Trent finally opened (a.d. 1545), its very form and its first decision 
rendered it impossible for the Protestants to take any part in it. But 
the peace of Crespy left them unprotected, and their want of mutual 
confidence prevented them from acting in concert. At the very 
commencement of the war, Prince Maurice of Saxony deserted the 
league and joined the emperor; John Frederic, the elector of Saxony, 
and chief leader of the Protestants, was made prisoner at the battle of 
Miihlberg (a.d. 1547), and his dominions rewarded the treachery of 
Mauriev. The hmdgiave of Hesse, the last hope of the Reformers, was 
inveigled to visit the emperor, at Halle, and dishonourably detained 
as a captive. 

This rapid success of the emperor alarmed the pope, who began to 
fear that Charles would prevail upon the council to limit his pontifical 
authority, and the t^^o potentates, apparently believing the Protestant 
cause crushed, began to seek for their own private advantages. 
Charles published a code of doctrines called the “ Interim,” because 
the regulations it contained were only to he in force until the convo- 
cation of a free general council, and this edict which was strictly 
conformable to the tenets of tlie Romish church, he resolved to 
enforce on the empire (a.d. 1548). Catliolics and Protestants 
equally declaimed against this summary mode of settling a nation’s 
faith, but the emperor scarcely encountered any open resistance, 
except from tlic free city of Magdeburg!), and an army sent to reduce 
this disobedient place, was entrusted to ^Maurice of Saxony. 

^ Maurice was secretly dissatisfied with the conduct of the emperor, 
and was especially grieved by the detention of l)is father-in-law, the 
landgrave of Hesse. He formed a bold plan for compelling the 
emperor, by a sudden attack, to establish religious freedom, and libe- 
rate the landgrave, but concealed his projects, until the most favour- 
able moment for putting them into execution. On the surrender of 
Mngdehiirgh (a.d. 1551), he contrived to\\in the confidence of the 
garrison and the citizens, without awakening the suspicions of tlje 
emperor, and he entered into a secret treaty with TIeniy 11. of France, 
the son and successor of Francis. No words can describe the astonish- 
ificnt and distress of (he emperor, when J^Iaurice, having completed 
his preparations, puolished his manifesto, detailing the grievances 
which he required to he redressed. The active prince proceeded with 
so much promptitude and vigour, that Charles narrowdy escaped being 
made prisoner at Innspruck. The council of Trent was broken up; 
tb^ prelates tumultuously voted a prorogation for two years, but more 
than ten elapsed before its proceedings were renewed. The cmjKuor 
bad the mortification to see all his projects overthrown by the prince 
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%vhom lie had most trusted, and was compelled to sign a treaty at 
Passau, hy which the captive princes were restored to liberty, and a 
free exercise of their religion secured to tjie Protestants (a.d. 1552). 
The war with France lasted three years longer; it was conducted 
without any great battles, hut on the n hole, proved unfavourable to 
the emperor. From the hour that the treaty of Passau had wrested 
from Charles V*. the fruits of his whole political career, he felt that 
his crowns were heavy on his brows. The principles of mutual tole- 
ration were formally sanctioned by the diet of Augsburg: Paul IV., 
who may be esteemed the successor of I*ope Julius — for the twenty 
days*’ reign of Marcellus produced no ])olitical event — was so 
offended, that he became the avowed enemy of the house of Austria, 
and entered into close alliance with the king of France. A storm was 
approaching, when Charles, to tlic great surpiisc of the work], abdi- 
cated bis dominions. 

Though a prince of moderate abilities, Charles V. had reigned with 
more glory than most European sovereigns. A king of France and a 
jiopc liad been bis captives; his dominions were more extensive than 
those of Alexander, or of Rome. By his generals, or his ministers, 
he had ac([uired all the objects wliicli usually excite ambition; he had 
gained even the distinction of being regarded as the ebampion of ortho- 
doxy, ill an age when toleration was a crime. But the triumph of 
civilization over the system of the middle ages, of whicli he was at 
once the last support and the last representative, ivas certain and 
complete, and Ik* could not resist the mortification of finding liiinself 
vaiK|uishe<l ; tlie peace of Passiiu "was to him ‘‘ the hand-writing on 
the wall;” it announced that his policy was past, and his destiny 
accomplished. The feebleness of old ago overlook him at fifty-six^; 
luirassed hy vain repiniiigs, overwhelmed by infirmities, he felt that 
he could no longer appear a hero, and he dcsiied to seem a sage. He 
became a hermit, removed all his diadems from his head, and sank 
into voluntary obscurity. He ivas, however, sure to be regretted, for 
he bequeathed to the world his successor, the sanguinary X'hilip, just 
us Augustus adopted Tiberius. 

The Protestant religion was first legally established in England hy 
Edwjird VI,,- the pious son of the profligate Henry. But the troubles 
occasioned by bis minority, and the ambition of his guardians, 
prevented the reformed church from being fixed on a permanent 
foundation. Edivard died young (a.d. ]5o3), and the papal domi- 
nion was restored hy his bigoted successor and sister, Mary. Charles, 
having failed to procure the empire for his son Philip, negotiated a 
marriage between that prince and Queen Mary, which was concluded, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the British nation. IMary^ cruel perse- 
cutions of tlie Protestants failed to reconcile her subjects to the yoke 
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of Eome, and on her death (a.d. J558), the reformed religion wa» 
tiinimpbantly restored by her sister Elizabeth. 

The diet which assembled at Augsburg, (a.d. 1555), did not 
secure to the Protestants all the advantages they had a right to ex|>ect. 
Maurice had fallen in a petty war, and they had no leader fit to be 
kis successor, AVith strange imprudence, the Lutherans consented to 
the exclusion of the Calvinists from the benefits of religious toleration, 
and left several important questions undecided, the pregnant source 
of future wars. AVhen the labours of the diet terminated, Charles, 
mortified at being forced to resign the hope of securing the empire to 
his son, saddened by his experience of the instability of fortune, and 
broken down by illness, resolved to abdicate his double authority. 
He resigned the sceptre of Spain and the Netherlands to his son, 
Philip II., and the imperial crown some months after to his brother 
Ferdinand: he then retired to the monastery of St. Justus, in A'^alla- 
dolid, where he died (a.d. 1558). 

The long struggle for religious freedom during the reign of Charles 
V. terminated in favour of the Iteformation ; Imt the Bomish church 
was far from being subdued, and it derived most efficient support from 
the inslitution of the Jesuits, a political rather than religious society, 
admirably organized for the support of the highest and most unyield- 
ing assumptions of papal authority. This body became formidable 
from its unity and the secrecy of its operations, but it at length 
excited the alarm of Catholic princes, and was suppressed in the last 
eentury. 

In the course of the wars between Charles and Francis, the 
republic of Venice, which, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had appeared so formidable that almost all the potentates of Europe 
united in a confederacy for its destruction, declined from its ancient 
power and splendour. The A^enetians not only lost a great part of 
their territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, but the 
revenues ;is well as vigour of the state were exhausted by their extr.v 
ordinary and long-continued efforts in their own defence, and that 
commerce by which they had acquired their wealth and power began 
to decay without any hopes of its reviving. All the fatal consequences 
to their republic, which the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw 
-on the first discovery of a passage to the East Indies, by the Cape of 
Oood Hope, actually took place. Their endeavours to prevent the 
Portuguese from establishing themselves in the East Indies, not only 
by exciting the Mameluke sultans of Egypt and the Ottoman 
monarchs to turn their arms against such dangerous intruders, but by 
affording secret aid to the infidels in order to ensure their success, 
proved ineffectual. The activity and valour of the Portuguese sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and obtained such a firm footing in that 
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fertile country, as secured to them large possessions with an influence 
still more extensive. Lisbon instead of Venice became the staple [for 
the precious commodities of the East, The Venetians, after having 
possessed for many years the monopoly of that beneficial commerce, 
had the mortification to be excluded from almost any share in it. 
The discoveries of the Spaniards in the western world proved no less 
fatal to inferior branches of commerce. AVhen the sources from 
which the state derived its extraordinary- riches and power were dried 
up, its interior vigour declined, and of course its external operations 
became less formidable. Long before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Venice ceased to be one of the principal powers in Europe, 
and dwindled into a secondary and subaltern state. But as the senate 
had the address to conceal the diminution of its power under the veil 
of moderation and caution; as it made no rash effort that could 
discover its weakness; as the symptoms of political decay in states 
are not soon observed, and arc seldom so apparent to their neighbours 
as to occasion any sudden alteration in their conduct towards them, 
Venice continued long to be considered and respected. She was 
treated not according to her present condition, but according to the 
rank which she had formerly held. Charles V., as well as the kings 
of France, his rivals, courted her assistance with emulation and solici- 
tude in all their enterprises. Even down to the close of the century, 
Venice remained not only an object of attention, but a considerable 
seat of political negotiation Jind intrigue. 

That c.uthoriry which the first Cosmo de Medici and Lorenzo his 
grandson had acquired in the republic of Florence by their beneficence 
and abilities, inspired their descendants with the ambition of usurping 
the sovereignty in their country and paving their way towards it. 
Charles V. placed Alexander de Medici at the head of the republic 
(a.d. 1530), and to the natural interest and power of the family added 
the weight as well as the credit of the imperial protection. Of these 
his successor Cosmo, surnamed the Great, availed himself; and esta- 
blishing his supreme authority on the mins of the ancient republican 
constitution, he transmitted that together with the title of grand duke 
of Tuscany to his descendants. Their dominions were composed of 
the territories which had belonged to the three commonwealths of 
Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, and formed one of the most respectable of 
the Italian states. 


Section VIII . — The Age of Elhabeth, 

The accession of Elizabeth was the crisis of the Reformation in Great 
Britain; as she was the daughter of Anne Boleyn, whose marriage 
with Henry VIII. had not been sanctioned by the Romish church, 
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her title was not recognized by the Catliolics, and the king of France 
permitted his daughter-in-law, Mary, queen of Scots, to assume the' 
arms and title of England. Elizabeth secured herself by entering into 
secret alliance with the heads of the Protestant ptirty in Scotland, who 
succeeded in withdrawing that kingdom from its nllegiance to the 
pope, and so fettering the royal authority, that the queen dowager, 
^ho acted as regent for her daughter, u’as too much harassed at home 
to make any hostile attempt on England. Connected with the cause 
of the Reformation by her own interests, Elizabeth was naturally 
regarded as the head of the Protestants in Europe, while Philip II. 
was the cham])ion of the C.'itholics. Hence England became the 
counterpoise to Spain in this age, as France Intd been in the preceding. 
But the ancient rivalry hetween France and Spain was of the highest 
importance to England; it prevented a cordial union hetween the 
Catholic powers of Jilurope for checking the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, and it secured support for her doubtful title, ere her noble 
qualities becoming known, earned for her the best of all securities, 
the affections of the English nation. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was the niece of Henry Vfll., and next 
heir to his crown if the illegitimacy of Elizabeth were established; 
she was wedded to the heir-apparent of the French monarchy; her 
maternal uncles, the princes of Lorraine, were remarkable for capacity, 
valour, and daring ambition, and she bad reasonable prospects of 
success at a time when Scotland was divided between the contending 
communions, Ireland altogether Catholic, and while Catholics predomi- 
nated in the north of EnglaTul. Tlie death of Henry IL, by a mortal 
wound in a tournament, raised Clary’s husband, tlie feeble Francis IT., 
to the French throne, and through the young queen's influence trans- 
fern d the power of the monarchy to tin? princes of Lorraine. The 
bigoted Philip IL was so alarmed at the probable accession of power 
to bis ‘great rivals, that be not only acknowledged Elizabeth's title, 
but proffered her marriage. Slic declined the offer, and Pliilip gave 
his hand to the princess Elizabeth of France, and conclmlcd a treaty 
with that power at Chateau Cambrosis. Though no express stipula- 
tions were made, it was well known that the extirpation of heresy 
formed a part of this alliance between the two great Catholic powers ; 
Ij; led to a furious war of religion, wliich ended in the establislinicnt of 
tt'lie^v European state. 

Before entering on tlic history of the religious wars in France and 
tile NetLcxiands, it is of importance to examine the state of England 
and Scotland during the early part of Elizabeth's reign. On the 
death of Francis XI. (Dec. 1.5(>()), Jfary w'as compelled to return to 
Jher native dominions by the jealousy of her mothcr-in-law, Catherine 
de Medicis, who secretly envied the power of the princes of Lorraine. 
She left France frith a heavy heart, and from the very first moment 
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of her landing had to endure indignities the most mortifying to her 
proud spirit. Popery Imd been overthrown in Scotland, hut the 
Protestantism erected in its stead was just as bigoted and as intolerant 
as the ancient creed had been in the worst of times. Still, the 
winning manners of the queen, and tlie weakness of her party, 
prevented any immediate outbreak; and the confidence of the Protes- 
tants in the earl of Moray restrained the violence of their fanaticism. 
The marriage of Mary to the young Lord Dariile}', in spite of the 
remonstrances both of Elizabeth and Lord Moray (a.i>. J 5t)5), led to 
the first open breach between the queen and her subjects. Several 
lords, indignant at the refusal of security to the Protestant religion, 
sought safety in England, and they soon gained Darnley himself to 
join their association. An Italian, of mean birth, David Itizzio, 
having been appointed private secretary to the queen, gained such an 
ascendancy over her, that Daruloy’s jealousy was roused; he entered 
into a conspiracy with the exiled lords, introduced an armed band 
secretly into the palace, arrested Rizzio in the queen’s presence, and 
murdered him at the door of her chamber. The birth of a son led to> 
an apparent reconciliation between ^lavy and her husband ; but its 
hollowness was proved by Darnley’s being excluded from nitnessing 
the baptism of his own child. The a])pearancc of renewed affection 
was maintained notwithstanding this insult; Darnley fell sick, Mary 
visited him with apparent anxiety, and, under the pretence that quiet 
was lu-eessary to an invalid, removed him to a solitary house called 
the Kirk of i^ield. On the 9ili of FebruaiT, 15(i7, this house was 
blown up with gunpowder, and the unfortunate Darnley ’s lifeless 
body carried to some distance, where it was found witl out any 
external mark of violence. The measures taken by Mary to screen 
Botbwell, universally regarded as the author of this crime, and her 
Bubsequent marriage to that noblenia)i, seemed conclusive evidence 
that slic bad countenanced her husband's murder. The Scottish lords 
llcw to anpjj; Mary wtis forced to yield herself a prisoner to her 
irritated Subjects, and Botbwell fled into exile. 

unfortunate queen, confine<l in liOchle'ken castle, was forced 
'to abdicate in favour of her son, who was crowned with the title of 
James VI. She escaped from her prison, and soon found herself at 
the head of a numerous army, but within eleven days from her 
deliverance she was completely defeated in the battle of Langsidc, aiiyi^ 
forced to seek refuge in England (a.d. 15()B.) Elizabeth ])luced the 
fugitive in close custody, a measure which her safety perhaps demanded, 
but wbicli was scarcely consistent with her honour. The insurrections 
of the Catholic lords in the northern counties, and Mary’s hitrigucs 
with the duke of Norfolk, combined with the open attempts of th^. 
Catholic states against Elizabeth, rendered the unfortunate queen’s 
detention a matter of prudent expediency, if not ot|'rime necessity. 
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'lilbe imbecile Francis II. succeeded his father Heiir^^ ou the throne 
of France j during his brief reign he was the mere tool of the Guises, 
v|liose«great anxiety was to establish the Inquisition in France. Fhilip 
U. was engaged in a similar attempt in the Netherlands, and both 
provoked a desperate resistance, lake his father Charles V., Philip 
was ambitious of universal monarchy, but he used different means; 
he hoped to gain the clergy by his zeal, to win the nobles by the bribes 
which the wealth of Spanish America enabled him to offer, and to 
subdue the people by the united efforts of ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
influence. But in the Netherlands, as in France, the proposal to 
establish the Inquisition was a fatal error of despotism ; it provoked 
the fierce resistance of all who were worthy of their country, it identi* 
filed the jKipacy with cruelty and slavery, it gave to the reformed leaders 
the proud title of deliverers of their country. The election of Pius IV. 
to the chair of St. Peter precipitated the civil war in France (a.d. 
1560). A conspiracy wns formed for removing the Guises, in w'hich 
many ardent Catholics joined ; it w'as discovered and defeated, but the 
sanguinary cruelty of the Ijorraine princes rendered their victory inju- 
rious to their cause ; the memory of the martyrs they slaughtered won 
proselytes, and confirmed oj)position. So pow'erful were the Huguenots, 
that liberty of conscience w as sanctioned in an assembly of the Nota- 
bles at Fontainebleau; and it w^as proposed to convoke a national 
council for regulating the affairs of the Gallican church. Had France 
been ruled by an energetic sovereign, acquainted with the interests of 
his crown and the wishes of the nation, the French church at this 
moment might have been rendered as independent of Home as the 
English; the pope saw' the danger, and he induced Francis to abandon 
the national synod, by j)romising tlie speedy convocation of a general 
council. Both the emperor and the king of France objected to reas- 
sembling the bishops at Trent, declaring that its name was odious to the 
Protestants; but the ill-health of Francis II., who was fist sinking into 
the grave, induced Pius to quicken his proceedings, and bulls for the 
continuation of the council were issued. In the mean time the States- 
General assembled in France. The prince of Conde and the king of 
Navarre, the great leaders of the Huguenot party, were arrested when 
they appeared at court, and the former received sentence of death. 
But the queen-mother, (Jathcrine de Medicis, dreading that the 
tegency would be seized by the Guises when the king died, secretly 
intrigued with the Huguenots to secure their support, and the life of 
Conde was the pledge and the reward of their assistance. But while 
she thus courted the alliance of the Protestants, she secretly informed 
Philip II. that her hatred of the Reformation was unabated, and that 
she only waited a favourable opportunity to imitate his example of 
merciless butchery and persecution. 8he intrigued with both parties, 
a fatal error ; for had she frankly embraced one, she would have 
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8iaD(i|>ed the other with the character of revolt; her Italian cunning 
only served to render civil war inevitable. 

The duke of Guise saw clearly that, to sustain the part he 
designed to act, it was necessary to attempt something of more than 
ordinary magnitude; he raised the cry, “the Church is in danger 
ignorance and bigotry responded to the summons; he placed himself 
at the head of the zealous supporters of papal infallibility, hoping to 
destroy, by one blow, the queen-regent, wlio was suspected of culpable 
indifference to the interests of the faith, the government, which seemed 
ready to recognize the principles of toleration, and the Huguenots. 
Like his opponents, he appealed to the people, and attempted to guide 
public opinion ; like them, too, he declared himself the steadfast friend 
of the monarchy; thus the struggle between the two parties had for 
its prize the throne of France, and for its pretext the defence of royalty. 

In the mean time the council of Trent continued its deliberations, 
without showing any symptom of a desire to conciliate the spirit of the 
age, by improving either the doctrine or the discipline of the Church. 
The bishops wasted their time in scholastic disputations, and proved 
how delusive were their professions of a desire for peace, by celebrating 
the victory obtained over the Huguenots at Dreux, by a public thanks- 
giving. In fact, the council terrified nobody but Pius IV., who saw 
his power attacked on every side. Maximilian, the son of the Emj>eror 
Ferdinand, having been elected king of the Romans, refused for a 
long time to receive the sanction of his election from the pontiff, and 
finally accepted it as a mere ceremony, venerable on account of its 
antiquity; it ^vould have been better for the Holy See to have abjured 
such a privilege, than to have it preserved as a subject of ridicule and 
mockery. 

But though the public proceedings at Trent were far from injuring 
the progress of the Reformation, there were secret plans devised fraught 
with imminent peril to the Protestants. One of these was revealed, 
by the imprudence of the cardinal of Lorraine. On the 10th of May, 
1563, he read a letter from his niece, Mary, queen of Scots, “submit- 
ting herself to the council, and promising that, when she succeeded 
to the throne of England, she would subject both her kingdoms to the 
obedience due to the Apostolic See.” He added, verbally, that she 
would have sent prelates, as representatives of Scotland, to the council, 
had she not been restrained by the necessity of keeping terms with her 
heretical councillors. The Italians were engaged everywhere alarming 
monarchs with the republican tendency of the Reformation; a charge 
which seemed to derive some support from the revolts of the peasants 
in Germany, the troubles in Flanders, and the confusion of France. 
Philip II. was not the only sovereign who regarded heretics as rebels, 
and believed that the papacy would be found an efficient aid to despo- 
tism in crushing civil as well as religious liberty. 
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^4t>ngtU the council of Trent terminated its sittings; eighteen 
ycjurs . of debate had produced no plan of reform for ecclesiastical 
morals, discipline, or doctrine (a.d. 1564). One of the last acts ot 
the assembled fathers was to issue an anthema against l^eretics, 
which justified the Protestants in their refusal to recognize the acts of 
tlie council. But wo should commit a groat error if we supposed 
thjit this last of the general councils produced no change in the con- 
stitution of the papacy; it organized the spiritual despotism of the 
popes, clearly perceiving that tlie temporal empire was irrecoverably 
lost, and it placed the Holy See in the position of an ally to the 
monarchs who wore eager to maintain despotic power. From the 
time of /bis council to the present day, every sovereign of France and 
Sj[>ain, remarkable for hostility to constitutional freedom, has been 
C(|ual!3’ conspicuous for his attachment to the Holy See, and the articles 
of faith ra(ified by the council of Trent. It was by this assembly 
that the marriage of priests was definitely prohibited. MVe have 
already shown how necessary an element this law lias been to the 
spiritual ilcspotism possessed, and temporal supremacy claimed, by the 
pope. Family and country had no ties on the bishops of the Catholic 
church; Home enjoyed oxelnsive possession of every feeling that can 
render a man a good subject or a good cilizon; the infallibility and 
oinnipofeiice of the po])C wore made articles of faith, by ])rclates 
whose whole heart was engaged in supporting the supremacy of the 
Holy See; the popes coubl rouse nations to revolt, and trouble empires, 
because they bad obedient cmissiries in eveiy parish; the doctrine of 


implicit submission to the successors of St. JVter was taught by 
priests, when it could not be enforced by armies, and it was found 
suffitleiuly efficacious to haras.s Eurojic with a century of war. Pius IV. 
compreliciided the iinmonso value of an unmarried clergy; though 
he bad violently condemned the administration of the cucharist in 


both binds, ho relaxed the prohibition at the instance of the Kmperor 
Maximilian, and permitted tlic cup to he given to the laity in Ger-* 


many; but on the point of celibacy be was inflexible, for he was 
justly convinced that it was the great liond h}'^ which all the portions 
of papal domination wore united, and that, if it should he relaxed 
tlic Odsilire edifice would fall in sunder. 


.f\ftcr the dissolution of the council, a general susidcion was dif- 
fused through the prolestants of Europe, that a league for their 
destruction liad been formed by some of the leading Catholic powers. 
It is now sufficiently notorious that these suspicions were not ground- 
less, and that Pius IV. was weary of the slow stops by which the 
j^iembcrs of this pictcnded holy alliance advanced to the verge of an 
^exterminating war. He earnestly urged a personal interview betvveen 
Catherine de IMedicis and Iffiilip II.; it was declined by the latter on 
account of his ill-health; but ho sent a worthy representative, the 
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fluke of Alva, to liolfl a conference with the queen-regent and her 
son, Charles IX., at Btiyonnc. The pretext for the meeting was an 
interview between the young queen of Spain and her mother, Catherine 
fle Meflicis ; but the presence of the fluke of Alva, the avowed enemy 
of the Protestants, whose extirpation he openly proclaimed to be his 
most solemn duty to God or man, Avas a clear proof that more impor- 
tant designs were contemplated. The .dciys Avere spent in all the 
sports and festivities that are to bo found in a luxurious and licentious 
couit. But at tlic dead hour of midnight, when the courtiers, ex- 
Imusted by the tournament, the table, and the dance, retired to repose, 
Catherine held secret conferences AA’ith Alva in the appartments of her 
probably unconscious daughter, Elizabeth. They agreed in flicir 
object, the destruction of the Huguenots, and all the parties disposed 
to place restrictions on the royal authority in the French and Spanish 
dominions, but they differed A^ery Avidely as to the means by Avhich 
this might be most effectually accomplished, Alva recommended the 
most violent measures, edicts of extermination supported l)y poAverful 
armies, military execution of all Avho ventured to offer any opposition, 
and a general massacre of the. Huguenot congregations. But though 
Catherine aaouM not have shoAvu any scruple in adopting these, or 
even more atrocious plans, slie Avas avcII aware that Alva’s projects could 
not he executed Avitliout the aid of a Spanish army, ami she Avas too 
jealous of her oavu authority to allow a foreign court to exercise any 
influence in the kingdom Avhicli she governed as regent. She relied 
on her own craft and cunning to retain power, for her zeal for religion 
AA'as alAAays made subservient to her ambition, and site AA'as ijifinitely 
more afraid of any combinati(»n of the nobles of France to restrain 
the royal authority, than of tlie real or supposed progress of heretical 
opinions. She hated the Huguenots rather as a political than as a reli- 
gious body, for tlic aristocratic leaders of the sect Avere more bent on 
rendering tlie nobles independent of the crown, than of delivering the 
Gallican church from the power of the pope, and it Avas the aristo- 
cratic character thus imprinted on the principles of the Keformation 
in France, Avhich prevented the Protestant movement from ever 
becoming popular Avith the great body of the middle and the lower 
ranks in France. In their minds it Avas associated Avith feudalism-, 
AAhich had become so odious to the French people that they Avould 
have accepted the Avorst form of oriental despotism in preference. 

Philip began to execute his part of the agreement by a vigorous 
effort to establish the Inquisition in Flanders; and to put an end to 
the insurrection Avhich such a measure proA’oked, he appointed the 
duke of Alva lord lieutenant of the Netherlands, Avith almost ahso* 
lute authority. Many of the Flemish merchants and manufiictiirers 
left their country; they brought their industry and their capital t© 
England, — a circumstance Avliicli had no small share in tlie rapid , 
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growth of England’s commercial prosperity. The cruelties of Alva, 
the noble resistance of the prince of Orange, long the head and hope 
of the Protestant party in Europe, and the final establishment of the 
independence of the Seven United Provinces, belong to general history; 
but in tliis narrative we must not omit to mention, that Philip’s brutal 
obstinacy was frequently blamed by the court of Rome; the crafty 
Italians Avould have preferred fraud to violence, and assassination to 
the perils of open war (a.d. 1572). It must also be mentioned, that 
the Turks joined in the contest as the protectors of the Flemings, and 
that their defeat by Don John of Austria, at Lepanto, finally delivered 
Europe from the perils with which it was menaced by Mohammedan 
barbarisa^. Pius Y., who ascended the papal throne (a.d. 1566), 
was dispostid to take advantage of the victory at Lepanto, and organize 
a league against the Turks; but Philip was jealous of the glory 
acquired by his brother, and he declared that nothing should divert 
him from the prosecution of the war in Flanders. This pontift’, who 
was afterwards canonized as a saint, was inflexible in his hatred of 
the I*rotcstants, hut he made some efforts to- remedy the evils of the 
Church by founding schools and colleges, and excluding persons of 
immoral life from ecclesiastical dignities. He was succeeded by Gre- 
gory XIII. 

In the spring of 1.500, the Frencli Protestants were detected in a 
conspiracy for taking the infant king out of the hands of the perse- 
cuting Guises, and expelling the entire Loivaine family from France. 
The massacres with which this crime was punished, produced retaliation, 
a civil war ensued, which, interrupted h)’ short and unsteady truces, 
lasted to 1570, when a treaty, favourable to the Huguenots, was 
concluded at St. Germains. To cement this peace, a marriage was 
proposed between tlie young king of Navarre, the hereditary leader of 
the French Protestants, and the princess Margaret, the beautiful sister 
of the king of France. The proposal diffused such universal joy, that 
even the more violent of the Catholic party were forced to acquiesce, 
and preparations were made for celebrating the nuptials at Paris with 
extraordinary magnificence. Admiral Coligni and the other Protestant 
leaders were invited to witness the festivities, and the chief Catholic 
lords, headed by the duke of Guise, came to share in the general 
reconciliation. 

The events which led to the fearful tragedy that accompanied this 
marriage, have been so misrepresented by party writers on every side, 
that it is desinible to state the facts at some Jength, as they have been 
narrated by the principal actors themselves. At this period the 
pojmlace of Paris was the most bigoted and sanguinary mob to be 
found in Europe. They went beyond the most cruel edicts of their 
rulers in persecuting all who were suspected of heretical opinions, and 
not unfirequently took the law into their own hands, against the wishes 
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of the court and the clergy. The presence of Coligni and the Protestant 
lords, was, therefore, a source of indignant grief to the fanatical mul- 
titude, and nothing but the presence of the royal guards prevented 
•outbursts of popular violence. Guise and his friends, opposed to the 
Huguenots as heretics, and to their leaders as rivals, fostered this 
general discontent, while the queen-mother, Catherine, negotiated 
with both parties, believing that she could only retain powder by 
balancing one against the other. 

Charles IX., fetible in body, and w eak in intellect, had just attained 
his legal majority, but the real power of the state was wielded by 
Catherine and her favourite sou, Henry, for whom she always showed 
herself willing to sacrifice the rest of her children. In some of his 
conversations wdth the Protestant lords, Charles complained very 
bitterly of the slate of thraldom in which he was held, and Coligni 
commiserating the unhapj)y monarch, promised to aid in his deli- 
verance. The king soon began to vaunt of Ids design to assume the 
reins of power, and to remove his mother and brother from the court ; 
they look the alarm, and easily discovering by whose counsels the king 
was influenced, resolved to assassinate the Admiral Coligni. Henry 
hired a man for the purpose, and lent him his ow'ii gun, hut in order 
to avert suspicion, ho stationed tlie assassin in the lodgings of a 
retainer of the duke of Guise. Coligni w’as shot as he passed the 
house, but the w'ound was not mortal ; before his friends could break 
open the door, the assassin had escaped, leaving his gun behind him. 
At first the suspicions of the Protestants were directed against the 
duke of Guise, but the gun, and sonic other circumstances, soon led 
them to discover the real instigators of the plot, and they very impru- 
dently proclaimed their intention to exact heavy vengeance upon 
Catherine and her favourite son. 

Ill this emergency, Catherine convoked a secret council of her 
friends, and there it >vas resolved to massacre all the Huguenots on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew (a.d. 1572), and thus crush the entire 
party at one blow. The conspirators, seven in number, ivere well aware 
that they could rely on the royal guards, who were still animated by 
all the passions of the late religious wars, and they also knew that the 
Parisian populace waited but a signal of indulgence in the excess of 
savage bigotry. It was further resolved that the atrocious plot should 
be kept secret from the king until it was on the eve of execution, hut 
that all arrangements for effectually accomplishing the general slaughter 
should be made, and everything kept in readiness to begin the moment 
that his consent had been obtained. 

It was late in the evening when Catherine went to Charles, acc^- 
panted by her chosen advisers, and told him that the Protestants had 
formed a plan for the extermination of the royal family, which cou^ 
only be frustrated by the most immediate and decisive measures. The 
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feeble monarcb, who was not many degrees removed from idiotey^ 
exhibited every sign of helpless alarm ; whilst in this condition, 
mother placed before him the dreadful decree of extermination, and 
demanded his signature; Charles at first refused, and for some 
time it was doubtful whether his consent could be obtained. At 
length, in a paroxysm of rage mingled with insanit}', he exclaimed) 
“ I consent, provided that you kill them all, and leave no survivor to 
reproach me.” 

It Avas about midnight that the sounding of the tocsin summoned 
the hands of murderers to commence the work of destruction. Most 
of the unsuspecting Huguenots Avere massacred in their beds, or shot 
on the rools of their houses Avhile attempting to escape; Charles him- 
self, armed Avith a gun, stationed himself in a toAver, from Avhich he 
fired upon such fugitives as attempted to escape across the Seine; the 
palace itself Avas not respected ; several of the attendants of the young 
king of Navarre Avere murdered in the royal apartments, and lie was 
himself exposed to considerable danger. 

The massacre lasted for eight days and nights Avithout any apparent 
diminution of the fury of the murderers; several Catholics perished, 
the victims of mistake or of priv'ate animosity, and similar atrocities 
Averc perpetrated in the principal cities of the kingdom. At first the 
court seemed disposed to throAV the blame of this fearful atrocity on 
the duke of Guise and his faction, hut finding that the guilt could not 
be concealed, it Avas openly uA'OAA'cd, and a royal manifesto issued on 
its justification. The Avish of Charles that none should survive to 
reproach him Avas not fulfilled; nearly tAvo millions of Huguenots siill 
survived to avenge the fate of their murdered brethren; the civil Avar 
Avas leneAved Avith greater fury than cA'cr; the Protestants felt them- 
selves strengthened by the sympathy of all whom bigotry had not 
rendered callous to cA’^ery feeling of humanity; and the authors of 
this unparalleled crime had the mortification to discover that it had 
been perpetrated in vain. 

"VVhilc public rojoicings Averc made at Rome and Madrid, for the 
supposed overthroAv of heresy in France, the horror and indignation 
excited by the massacre in northern Europe, not only amongst I*ro- 
testant, hut even Catholic princes, proved a serious injury to the 
Catholic cause,. The prince of Orange placed himself at the head of 
the revolters in the Netherlands, the Gueux, or Beggars, as they Aveye 
contemptuously called by their oppressors. Though at first unsuc- 
cessful, he gave the insurrection a determinate character by the capture 
of Brille (a,d. 1572), a conquest Avhich secured him a naval station 
for his daring cruisers, and encouraged the cities of Holland and 
Zealand to reject the Spanish yoke. The massacre of Stiint Bartlto* 
lomew AA'eakened the insurgents by depriving tliem of the aid of the 
French Huguenots; but instead of quelling their , courage, it only 
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stimulated them to J»6rseverance. Pefeatcd by land, and deprived of 
their strongest cities, they attacked the Spaniards on sea, and captured 
several rich freights. At length Alva retired in despair, and was 
succeeded by Zunega y llequesens (Dec. 1573). 

In the very commencement of his administration, Requesens 
gained a decisive victory over the insurgents at Monher Moor, near 
Nirticguen. The three brothers of the prince of Orange fell in this 
fetal battle, which would probably have terminated the war but for a 
mutiny of the Spanish soldiers. The turbulence of the royal army, the 
insolence and licentiousness of the Spaniards, and the pillage of Antwerp 
by the mutineers, excited the indignation of Catholics and Protestants. 
Five of the Batavian and six of the Belgic provinces entered into the 
Pacification of Ghent, which provided for the expulsion of foreigners, 
the repeal of Alva's sanguinary edicts, and restoration of the ancient 
power of the states-general 1576). Don John of Austria, who 
had succeeded Requesens in the government, disarmed suspicion by 
acceding to the league of Ghent; but this confederacy soon fell to 
pieces, owing to the jealousy between the Protestant and Catholic 
states. It now became manifest that freedom could be attained only 
by a close union of the northern provinces, and a final rupture with 
Spain. Acting on this belief, the prince of Orange organized the 
confederacy of Utrecht, the basis of that commonwealth so renowned 
under the name of the Republic of the United Provinces (a.d. 1579), 

But, notv itbstanding these precautions, the nomination of the 
duke of Parma to (Ije regency threatened to ruin all the projects of the 
prince of Orange. The southern provinces, inspired with a jealousy 
of the Protestant designs on the Catholic religion, entered into an 
alliance with the regent, and levied an army against the insurgents 
of the north. But the Hollanders, thus deserted, did not lose courage; 
they formally renounced their allegiance to the Spanish crown, and 
chose the duke of Anjou, brother to the king of France, for their 
sovereign (a.d, 1581). But this choice did not produce the expected 
advantages; and the duke of Anjou, after a brief struggle abandoned 
all hopes of competing with the duke of Parma, and returned to 
France. It is probable that the states would have chosen the prince 
of Orange for their constitutional sovereign, hut that kero was stabbed 
hy a fanatic, whether instigated wholly by bigotry, or partly seduced by 
Bp^mtsh gold, it is now difficult to detenniiie (a.d. 1584). Amid the 
general gloom spread over tlie Protestant confederates by the loss of 
their illustrious leader, the Hollanders and Zealanders chosb Maurice, 
his son, a young man of eighteen, their stadtholder and captain-generM 
by sea and land. The war still continued; but though the duke of 
Parma prevailed in the field, and finally captured the important city 
of Antwerp (a.d. 1585), the confederates never dreamed of submis- 
sion. They ofiered the sovereignty of their republic to Queen Eliza- 
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fcetli on certain conditions, and though she rejected the proffer, she 
sent the earl of Leicester to their aid with a considerable army; : The 
misconduct of Leicester prevented the Hollanders from gaining aM the 
advantages from the English auxiliaries that might have been expected; 
but the breaking out of war between England and Spain, the death of 
the duke of Parma in the civil wars of France, and the heroism of 
Prince Maurice, gave them such a decided superiority by sea and land, 
that their independence was secured and finally recognised by Spaifi 
(a.d. J609). 

Before entering on the history of the war between England and 
Spain, it is necessary to take a retrospective view of the state of France. 
On the tk-ath of Charles TX., his brother Henry HI. resigned the 
throne of Poland for that of France (a.i>. 1574). This prince, on the 
return, began a war of persecution, and concluded by an ignominious 
peace with his own sulyects, in less than a year. He then abandoned 
himself to the lowest debaucheries, strangely combined with the prac- 
tice of the most degrading superstitions. Opposed to the king, were 
the princes of Lorraine, whoso chief, Henry, duke of Guise, was 
deservedly regarded as the leader of the violent Catholic party in 
^France, Xoble in person, polished in demeanour, endowed with 
superior talents, and animated by grfisping ambition, he seemed formed 
by nature to become the leader of a faction, and art had lent its aid 
to improve all these advantages. The utter contempt into ■which 
Henry HI. had fallen, and the rage of the Catholics at the tolerance 
granted to the Protestants, by the late pacification, encouraged thu 
duke of Guise to raise the cry of religion in danger, and the fanatic 
populace, roused by this hypocritical pretext, began to take arms to 
defend their church. The Holy J^eague, drawn up by Guise's uncle, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, for the defence of the Catholic religion, was 
signed and sworn to by Catholics of all ranks and conditions in Paris 
and the provinces. The duke of Guise was appointed head of the 
league; tlie pope and the king of Spain declared themselves its pro- 
tectors, and the w'rctched Henry w’as forced to yield to the faction, 
assemble ihe states at Blois, and revoke the freedom of conscience, 
granted to the Huguenots. The consequence was a civil war^ the 
ninth which afflicted France since the death of Francis II. * 

The fate of the unhappy queen of Scots, which had been determined 
ever since the massacre of St. Bartholomew, was precipitated by the 
formation of the Holy League. Some enthusiastic English Catholioe 
entered into a conspiracy for assassinating Elizabeth; Mary was cog- 
nizant of tiieir plans, but her participation in the plot is very dottbtfftL 
However, an act of parliament was passed authorizing her trial; eortw 
sniesioners were sent for the purpose to Fotheringay casde, the piece 
of her confinement, and after an investigation, in which the fem^ iiff 
law and die principles of justice were little regarded, she Wus con- 
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demned to death. Elizabeth, with much apparent, but some real 
reluctance, signed the warrant of execution,''and placed it in the hands 
of Davison, her private secretary, enjoining him not to use it without 
further orders (a.I). 1587)* Davison, however, showed the warrant 
to the members of the council, and they, without further consulting 
Elizabeth, had the unhappy Mary beheaded. Henry III. of France, 
soon afterwards, had his capital enemies, the duke and cardinal of 
Guise, assassinated ; but this atrocious crime only roused the leaguers 
to more vigorous measures; they assembled a parliament, deposed the 
king, and created the duke of JMayenne lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. 

Philip II., in the mean time, prepared an expedition which he 
fondly hoped would conquer England, and thus destroy the great stay 
of Protestantism in Europe. Ships were prepared in all the ports 
throughout his extensive dominions; Spain, Portugal, Naples, and 
those parts of the Low Countries Avhich still recognised his authority. 
An {inny of .30,000 picked men was assembled under the most expe- 
rienced offic('rs of Italy, Spain, and German}^ and tlie chief command 
was entrusted to the celebrated duke of Parma. The pope blessed an 
expedition that seemed destined once more to restore the supremacy 
of the Holy See; and the Catholics throughout Europe were so con- 
fident of success, that they named the armament, Invincible 

Armada." Elizabeth undauntedly prepared to meet tlif^danger. She 
entrusted the command of her fleet to a Catholic nobleman, Lord 
Howard of Mflingham, while the land army was placed under the com- 
mand of tiu' earl of Leicester. Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic 
determination of the English people to defend their religion and 
liberties, though the queen had but one ally on whose assistance she 
could reckon, .lames, king of Scotland; she trusted to the attachment 
of her people, and found that the love of her subjects was the best 
security of her throne. 

On the 30th of May, 1588, the Armada sailed from Lisbon: but 
having been shattered by a storm, it was forced io stop at Corunna, 
and it did not reach the English Channel until the 19th of July. 
Here the Spanish admiral, the duke of Medina Sidonia, was surprised 
to find that the duke of Parma wiis not prepared to join him with a 
fleet and army. While he hesitated, the light English squadrons 
assailed his heavy vessels on all sides, and after seven days, three of 
which only passed without warm actions, though there was no decisive 
engagement, the Armada was so shattered by English skill and bravery, 
that it vras forced to take shelter in the roads of Calais. The earl of 
Effingham, following up his advantage, sent in fire*-ships during the 
night, which destroyed several vessels, and threw the others into such 
confusion, that the Spaniards no longer thought of victory, but escape. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia dreading again to encounter the English 
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to retutn home hy sailing found the north of Scotr 
'storms overtook the Armada, many of the ships 
^re driven on the shores of Norway, Ireland, and the north of Biot* 
latid^ and out of the triumphant navy that sailed faom Lisbon, only a 
shattered vessels returned to bring intelligence of the calamity that 
hffd overwhelmed the rest. 

This glorious success was deservedly regarded, not so much as the 
tritttnph of England, as of the Protestant cause throughout Europe; it 
virtually established the independence of the Dutch, and it raised the 
courage of the Huguenots in Franc(}. It completely destroyed the 
"^decisive influence tliat Spain had acquired in the affairs of ISurope; 

since the shipwreck of the Armada, the Spanish state and people 
jseem to ha^o lost all energy, and sunk into almost hopeless decay. 

» ' ^ Heiiiy III. of France, obliged by the violence of the league to seek 
thA ^aid of his Protestant subjects, was murdered by a fanatic monk, 
JSjSiras he was upon the point of driving his enemies from Pam. By 
his death, the house of Vulois became extinct, and the right of inheri- 
,, fiance passed to the Bourbon family, descended from Robert, the sixth 
son of St. Louis. Its representative was Henry of Navarre, who now 
^^claimed to be Henry IV. of France, a warlike, cliivalious prince, 
endowed with many amiable qualities, but disliked by his new subjects 
on account of his attachment to the Proteskxnt religion. After a long 
Slraggle, Henry found it necessary to abjure his faith, in order to 
Secure his crown; but he atoned to the Huguenots for his compulsory 
desertion, by issuing the celebrated edict of Nantes. Still he had to 
make good his rights by the sword; for his abjuration could not 
induce either the pope or Philip II. to give up their plans. He 
Received some aid from Elizabeth, but his final success was mainly due 
to hk own eminent abilities; his triumph W'as virtually completed by 
the capture of Paris (a.d. 1.oJ) 4), but Spain persevered in its hostility 
UBH^l the peiice of Vervins (a.d. 1598). 

5 The close of Elizabeth's reign was clouded by sanguinary wars 
against her Irish subjects, whose insunections were too often pro* 
voked by the injustice of their rulers, and by the execution of her ill- 
fated favourite, the curl of Essex. But notwithstanding these domestio 
calamities she maintained the war against Spain with great vigour, 
^ and encouraged her subjects to undermine the strength of that king* 
dtun by enterprises against its commerce. The annexation of Portugal 
to 4he crown of Spain, apparently gave the subjects of Philip II. com* 
command of the Indian, as well as the South American trade; 
hilt the wars of that monarch with England and Holland raised both 
^eoiintnes to a rivalry that terminated to the disadvantage, if not to 
the ruiti, of the Spanish commerce. In 1591, the English, for the 
^ first time, performed the voyage to India; and in 1600 the year in 
itHeh ^ East India Company w as founded, they took possetisiou of 
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the island of St. Helena. The Hanseatic league, now fast sinking in^ 
decay, complained loudly of the encouragement given by the English 
government to its native merchants, and prohibited the English from 
trading in Germany ; but this unwise attempt to enforce monopoly 
produced measures of retaliation that speedily proved fatal to their 
privileges and their power. During Elizabeth's reign, England attail^d 
the highest rank among European states, and may be said to have 
held the balance of power in Christendom; that this was owing, in no 
small degree, to the personal character of the sovereign, is manifest 
from tlie rapid decline of British influence, when the sceptre passed to 
the feeble house of Stuart. ' 


Skction VI . — The Age of Guiskxvus Adoljyltiis, 




From the death of Charles V. to the accession of Ferdinand II., Ihero 
were few events in German history that produced any important 
in the general politics of Europe. Ferdinand I. and his son Maxt“ 
milian II., were sincerely attached to peace, and Rudolph II. was 
willing to leave the world in quiet, if the world would have left him 
undisturbed. From the time of his accession (a. d. 1576), Rudolph’s 
great anxiety was to unite the Germanic princes in a firm league against 
the Turks; but tlieological discussions, united with political ambition, 
served to prepare the way for fresh convulsions. The influence of the 
Jesuits ill the imperial court so alarmed the Protestants, that they 
formed a new alliance, culled “ The Evangelical Union,” of which the 
elector-palatine was declared the chief (a.d. 1609), and this was 
opposed by a Catholic league, in which foreign as well as Gertnaui! 
princes were joined. In this unsettled state of aflairs, the competition 
for succession to a small principality had nearly involved Europe in 
a general war. Henry IV. of France, after having secured hiunplf 
on the throne, entrusted the chief management of his afiairs to the 
duke of Sully, under whose wise administration the finances were so 
improved, and the strength of the kingdom so consolidated^ that 
France began to take the lead in European policy. Henry had formed 
a great scheme for making all Christendom a federate republic, in 
which the rights and independence of the several states should be' 
firmly secured. A more immediate project was the humiliation of the 
house of Austria, whose increasing power in Germany and Spain was 
deemed dangeraus to all the surrounding countries. The vacancy in 
the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, which, on the death df ti**. duke 
without male heirs, had been seized by the emperor as lapsed^ fiefs, 
ghve Heniy a pretext for interfering in the aifiiira of Germany ; he 
formed alliances with several of his neighbours, and especially with the 
hing of England and the Italian princes. But while preparing W* 
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at tKe coronation of his queen, Mary de Medieia, he was stabbed 
hy a &naticnamed Kavaillac (a.d. 1610}, and the disturbances that 
aiasued prevented the French from making further exertions in Oer- 
xaany. The dissensions in the Austrian family contributed to avert a 
general war. Rudolph was gradually driven from his whole dominions 
hy his brother Matthias ; deserted by his ancient partisans, he became 
melancholy and distrustful, shutting himself up in his palace, where 
grief and want of exercise soon produced a mortal disease, which 
brought him prematurely to the grave (a.d. 1611). 

Matthias succeeded to the imperial crown, and though he had 
been previously befriended by the Protestants, he threw himself into 
the arms of the Catholic party, and thus increased the dissatisfaction 
which had led to the evangelical union ; he procured the crown of 
Bohemia for his cousin Ferdinand, archduke of Grata, and this bigoted 
monarch soon forced his Protestant subjects to revolt. While the war 
was yet in progress, Matthias died, and Ferdinand, to the great alarm 
of the Protestant party, was elected emperor (a.d. 1619). Ferdinand 
entered into close alliance with the Spanish branch of the house of 
Hapsburgh, but this family compact was not so formidable as it had 
been heretofore. The union of the crown of Portugal to that of Spain 
had not added much real strength to Philip 11. ; the Portuguese hated 
the Spaniards, especially as they were compelled to abandon their 
lucrative commerce with the revolted Hollanders, and were finally 
deprived of the greater part of their Indian colonies by the successful 
republicans. The defeat of the Armada, followed by these colonial 
losses, rendered the reign of Philip II. calamitous to the Peninsula; 
but on his death (a.d. 1508) it was destined to suffer still greater 
losses from the bigotry of his successor. Philip III. expelled the 
Mori^coos or Moors, who had remained in the Peninsula after the 
overthrow of the last Mohammedan dynasty, and thus deprived him- 
self of the services of more than a million of his most industrious 
subjects (a.d. 1610). He intrusted the administration of the king- 
dom to favourites, chosen without discrimination, and made the custom 
of governing by ministers a maxim of state. On his death (a.d. 
1621), Spain, though still respected and even feared, was in reality 
deplorably weak ; but the reign of Philip IV. almost completed its 
ruin ; the Catalans revolted, and placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of France; the Portuguese, choosing for their monarch the duke 
of Jlraganza, achieved their independence (a.d. 1640), and the Nea- 
politans, harassed hy the premier, the count-duke of Olivarez, 
attempted to form a republic. 

These events were not foreseen when Ferdinand became emperor. 
The Bohemian Protestants, dreading his bigotry, chose Frederick, the 
elector-palatine, son-in-law of the British monarch, for their sovereign, 
and in aft ^^ii hour for himself, Frederick assumed the royal title. 
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was a monarch of much learning and little wisdom; the 
.^pi^oral timidity of his disposition, and his anxiety to secure the hand 
;a $pani8h princess for his son, induced him to observe a neutrality 
jin this dispute, contrary to the ardent wishes of his subjects. Duped 
hy vanity, he believed himself a consummate master of diplomacy, 
and entered into a series of negotiations, which only showed his 
weakness, and rendered him contemptible in the eyes of Europe. 
Deserted by his father-in-law, and by inany of the Protestant princes, 
on whose assistance he relied, the elector-palatine lost not only 
Bohemia, but his hereditary dominions, which were shared by his 
enemies (a.d. 1623). 

Circumstances, in the mean time, had occured to change the 
neutral policy of England. The young prince Charles, accompanied 
by his favourite the duke of Buckingham, had made a romantic 
journey to Madrid, which, contrary to general expectation, led ta the 
breaking oiOP of the Spanish match. The discovery of a conspiracy 
for blowing up the British king and parliament with gunpowder (a,d. 
1605), inflamed the English nation against the Catholics, because the 
plot had been devised by some fanatics of that religion, who hoped in 
the confusion that must have ensued, to restore the supremacy of their 
church. Finally, Count Mansfelt, the ablest of the Protestant leaders, 
succeeded in convincing James that he had been egregiously duped by 
the Spaniards. A new Protestant union was formed, of which Chris- 
tian IV., king of Denmark, was chosen the head, and the war burst 
forth with fresh violence. The imperial generals, Tilly and Wallen- 
stein, re far superior to their Protestant adversaries. AVallenstein, 
having been <*reated duke of Friedland and chief commander of the 
imperial array raised by himself, acted with so much vigour, that 
Christian, threatened with the loss of his own dominions, was forced 
to purchase peace by renouncing all right to interfere in the affairs of 
Germany, and abandoning his allies, especially the dukes of Mecklen- 
burg (a.». 1629.) Wallenstein obtained the investiture of Mecklen- 
burg, and claimed henceforth a rank among the princes of the empire. 

il^gland had borne little share in this arduous contest. On the 
death of James (a. d. 1625), his son Charles I. ascended the British 
fduroue, and was almost iramediatcly involved in a contest with his 
.parliament, which effectually diverted his attention from foreign 
affairs. The principal causes of this were the growing love of liberty 
, in, the English people ; the suspicions of danger to religion from the 
king’s marriage with so bigoted a Catholic as tbe Princess Henrietta 
Maria of France; the unpopularity of Buckingham, the royal 
, ^VOUxite ; and the increasing hostility of the puritans to the episcopal 
of church government. The troubles and distractions by which 
„ - Fisauce was weakened during the minority and the early part of the 
of Louis XIIL began to disappear when Cardinal Eicheheu was 

N2 
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placed At the head of the administration. His great talents and 
singular firmness acquired for his country a new and vigorous infltt-* 
ance in the political system of Europe, at the very moment wtien a 
noiUBterpoise was most wanting to the overgrown power of the house 
of Austria. 

Richelieu's first operations were directed against the Huguenots, 
Ivhom he completely subdued and rendered utterly helpless by the 
capture of Rochelle. Scarcely had the reduction of this important 
city been effected, when the cardinal commenced his war against 
Austria by endeavouring to secure the duchy of Mantua for the duke 
of Nevers, in opposition to the emperor, the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Savoy. The war was terminated by the treaty of Ghierasio 
(a.d. 1631 ), which destroyed the Spanish supremacy in Italy, restored 
the old influence of France, and gave that power possession of several 
of the most important fortresses on the frontiers. But far more 
important was the sliare which Richelieu had in renewing the war in 
Ocrmany, and bringing forwai’d a Protestant leader, able and willing 
to cope with the impeml generals, 

During the war of thej|aiiti|j|a succession, the Emperor Ferdinand 
published an edict at Virana, commanding the Protestants to restore 
all the ecclesiastical ])onefices of which they had taken posession 
since the treaty of Passau. Some submitted, others remonstrated; 
imperial commissioners w'cre sent to decide on the claims of the 
bishops and monks to restitution ; the execution of the decree was 
entrusted to AVallenstcin, wlio acted with so much rigour that the 
Protestants were inflamed with just rage, and even the Catholics joined 
in demanding justice against him from the emperor. So great was 
the clamour, that the emperor was forced to dismiss bis general, and 
confer flio command of the imperial army upon Count Tilly. Scarcely 
had this important step been taken, when Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
S’’'eden, secretly urged hy’some of the discontented Protestant princes, 
published a declaration of war against the emperor, and after having 
captured the important island of Rugen, landed in Germany (Jane 24, 
1630). An alliance wms formed between the king and the leading 
Protestant princes of Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Hesse; Saxony, 
after some effort to preserve neutrality, was forced to accede to the 
league; and Richelieu, who had no small share in forming the original 
plan, secured for the confethsrates the active co-operation of France* 
The early successes of Gustavus would have been more decisive hut 
for the jealousy of the Saxon princes, who prevented his passage 
thimugh their 'dominions, and thus hindered him from relieving the 
city of Magdeburg, hard pressed by Count Tilly and the imperial 
forces. The unfortunate city was finally taken by assault ; the cruel 
Tilly wpuld show no mercy, thirty thousand of the inhahitauts perished 
by water, fire,, and sword ; and* of this once flourishing city nothing 
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was lefit standing except the cathedral and about one hundred and 
fifty fishing huts on the banks of the Elbe. 

This atrocious cruelty cemented the alliance between Gustavus 
and the Protestant princes; the elector of Saxony, justly alarmed by 
the fate of his neighbours, and irritated by the menaces of Tilly, whom 
his recent success had filled with presumptuous pride, joined the king 
with all his forces at Wittemberg. A resolution to try the chances of 
battle was taken; and at Lcipsic the imperialists were so decisively 
overthrown, that if Gustavus had marched immediately to Vienna, 
that city would probably have fallen. All the members of the evan- 
gelical union joined the king of Sweden ; the measures of the Catholic 
confederates were disconcerted, and the Avhole country between the 
Elbe and the Rhine was occupied by the Protestant forces. Early in 
the following year Count Tilly was killed in disputing with the Swedes 
the passage of the Lech, and Gustavus overran Bavaria. 

The emperor, in his distress, had recourse to Wallenstein, who 
was restored to command with unlimited powers. Gustavus attacked 
tlie imperialists in their intrenchmeuts at Nureiliberg, and was defeated 
with some loss; hut, anxious to retri|j|^Cf Imlame, he sought an early 
opportunity of bringing his rival to a secon™engagement. The armies 
met at Lutzen (Nov. 16, 1632), the confederates attacked the impe- 
rialists in their intrenchments, and after a dreadful contest, that 
lasted nine hours, put them completely to the rout. But the victors 
had little cause to triumph; Gustavus fell, mortally wounded, in the 
middle of the engagement, and died before the fortune of the day 
was decided. 11 is death produced great changes in the political state 
of Europe. The elector-palatine, believing all bis hopes of restoration 
blighted, died of a broken lieart ; the Protestant confederates, deprived 
of a head, were divided into factions; while the Swedes, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, saw the throne of their heroic prince occupied by a girl 
only seven years old. But the council of regency, appointed to protect 
the minority of the young queen Christina, entrusted the management 
of th^'^Germnn war to the Chancellor Oxenstiem, a statesman of the 
highest order; under his guidance, the Protestant alliance again 
assumed a formidable aspect, and hostilities were prosecuted with 
vigour and success by the duke of Saxe Weimar and the generals 
Banier and Horn. An unexpected event added to their confidence ; 
Ferdinand became jealous of Wallenstein, and suspected him, not 
witlnrtit cause, of aiming at sovereign power. The emperor was too 
tiiiiid to bring this powerful leader to a legal trial; he, therefore, had 
recourse to the dishonourable expedient of assassination (a.d. 1634), 
atid Wallenstein was murdered in his own camp. 

The confederates did not gain all the advantages they anticipated 
frbm the M of the duke of Friedland; the emperor's eldest son, the 
Mng ef Hungary, having succeeded to the command, gained several 
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-Bdrantages, and twenty thousand Spaniards arrived in Germany to 
thp aid of the imperialists, under the duke of Feria. llie Protestant 
leaders, anxious to stop the progress of the king of Hungary, attacked 
him at Nordlingen. The battle was one of the most obstinate recorded 
in history; it ended in the complete rout of the confederates, notwith- 
standing the most vigorous efforts of the Swedes. TheJ emperor 
improved his victory by negotiation; he concluded a treaty with all 
the Protestant princes, except the landgrave of Hesse, at Prague 
(a.d. 1635,) and thus the whole weight of the war was thrown on 
the French and the Swedes. 


SECTiOis VII . — Administration of the Cardinals Richelieu and 

Mazarine, 

Richelieu ruled France with a rod of iron; hated alike by the nobi- 
lity and the people, he continued to hold the reins of government, and 
all conspiracies formed against him ended in the ruin of the contrivers. 
Jealousy of Gustavus prevented him from cordially co-operating with 
that prince, and Oxenstiern afterwards was unwilling to give the 
French any influence in Germany, But the battle of Nordlingen 
rendered a change of policy necessary, and the Swedish chancellor 
offered to put the French in immediate possession of Philipsburg and 
the province of Alsace, on condition of their taking an active share in 
the war against the emperor. Richelieu readily entered into a treaty 
so favourable to his projects for humbling the house of Austria. He 
concluded treaties with the Dutch republic and the duke of Savoy, 
proclaimed war against Spain, and in a very short space equipped five 
armies lo act at once in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. The 
balance now turned against the imperialists; the duke of Saxe Weimar 
proved a worthy successor to the king of Sweden, and Banier restored 
the lustre of the Swedish arras by the victory he gained over the 
elector of Saxony at Wislock. The death of the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. (A.i). 1637), and the accession of his son Ferdinand HI., made 
little alteration in the state of the war; the victorioug leaders of the 
confederates invaded the hereditary dominions of Austria, but in tbe 
mMst of their triumphant career, the duke of Saxe Weimar fell a 
victim to poison (a.d. 1639), said to have been administered by am 
emissary of Richelieu, for the cardinal had reason to fear tlftit tbe 
prince’s patriotism would prove a serious obstacle to tbe aggrandise* 
ment of tbe French power. 

The war was still continued, but though the imperialists were 
generally womted, disumon crept into the oounoils of the confederates, 
and prevented them from improving their advantages. BanieFa death 
might have proved their ruin, had be not been succeeded by TorttensOA, 
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a general of scarcely inferior abilities. While the Swedes, under their 
new leader, maintained their former eminence in Germany, and gained 
a complete victory at Leipsic, almost on the very ground where Gus* 
tavus had triumphed, the French were equally successful in Spain, 
having reduced Colioure and Perpignan \ The death of Richelieu, 
and his master, Louis XIII., the accession of the infant Louis XIV. 
(a*d. 1643), and some changes in Germany, for a time inclined the 
Swedes to peace; but when it was found tliat Cardinal Mazarine had 
resolved to pursue Richelieu's plans, and that France possessed such 
generals as Coadc and Turenne, the hopes of the confederates were 
once more revived, and the Swedes had even the courage to provoke a 
fresh enemy by invading the dominions of Denmark. After several 
vicissitudes, the triumph of the confederates was so decided, that the 
emperor found it necessary to solicit terms of peace. After long and 
tedious negotiations, which varied according to the vicissitudes of the 
war, the celebrated Peace of Westphalia was signed at Munster (a«D. 
3 648), and became a fundamental law of the empire. 

While the Protestant cause was thus triumphant in Germany, 
England was convulsed by civil war. The failure of the expedition to 
relieve Rochelle, and the complete overthrow of the Huguenots in 
France, had caused great discontent in England, and embittered the 
dispute between the king and his parliament respecting tlie extent of 
the royal prerogative. The Petition of Right, extorted from Charles 
I., might have laid the foundation of a constitutional monarchy, had 
the king adhered strictly to its spirit; but he continued to levy taxes 
by his own authority, and when the remonstrances of the Commons 
became too energetic, he dissolved the parliament (a.d. 1629), with a 
fixed resolution never to call another until he should see signs of a 
more compliant disposition in the nation. Religious disputes aggra- 
vated these political animosities. When the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was wrested from the See of Rome, the people of England liad 
submitted to a jurisdiction no less arbitrary in the prince, and the 
sovereign obtained absolute power in all aifairs relative to the govern- 
ment of the Church and the consciences of the people. An ecclesiastical 
tribunal, called the High Commission Court, was established under 
the immediate direction of the Crown. Its judges enforced conformity 
with established ceremonies by fines and imprisonment. There were 
many who thought the English reformation incomplete; they deemed 
that the Church had not been sufficiently purified from Romish errors, 
and they wished for the simpler forms of worship that had been 
established in Scotland and Germany. Many of the Puritans, as 


^ Richelieu had just detected and punished XUI.. in the £>llonriug laconic letter; “ Si•’^ 
a conspiracy, when Perpignan was talien. your enemies are dead, and your troops in 
He eent intehlgeDce of both events to i>uis posseeskm of Perpignan.” 
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};j|f!^j^p!rinere were called, had more justifiable reawii for dlfOonfonAj 
i^garded the, ecclesiastical sovereignty of the inonaitih a®, ■dfttt*’ 
_ . to general liberty, and they were anxious to transfer a portion 
ol4he authority to parliament. About this time, a sect, called from 
tieir founder, the Arminians, had rejected the strict doctrines of 
predcjstinatioif and absolute decrees, maintained by the first reformers. 
Their number, in England, was yet small, but by the favour of ^ James 
Ond Charles, some who held the Armiiiian doctrines were advanced to 
ibe highest dignities of the Church, and formed the majority of the 
bench of bishops. They, in return for this countenance, inculcated 
the doctrines of passive obedience and unconditional submission to 
prfoces. Hence iVrminianism was regarded by the patriots in the 
House of Commous with as much horror as popery, and the preacher 
of either doctrine w^as voted a capital enemy to the state. 

The success of Cliarles I. in his struggle with the Commons 
depended very much upon the character of his ministers. The chief 
of these ■were Wentworth, carl of Strafford, a deserter from the popular 
party, and Laud, archbishop of Canterbury ; they were both men of 
arbitrary principles, and Strafford, especially, Avas very unscrupulous 
in the use of means to gain a favourite end. AVithout any regard to 
the Petition of Right, which W’as directly opposed to sucli measures, 
tonnage, poundage, and other taxes were levied; the penal laws against 
Catholics w^ere suspended on the payment of stipulated sums; and 
such extensive jurisdiction given to those arbitrary tribunals, (he courts 
of Star Chamber and High Commission, that the ordinary constitutional 
administration of justice almost entirely ceased. 

While these innovations spread secret discontent throughout 
England, Laud's efforts to model the Scottish Church after the English 
form produced a dangerous outbreak in Scotland. The attempt to 
introduce a liturgy, similar to that used in the English Church, provoked 
a formidable riot; and finally, ‘"The solemn League and Covenant,” a 
bond of confederation for the preservation of the national religion, was 
signed by a vast number of the higher and lower classes (a.d. I(j38)i 
Cardinal Richelieu, fearing that the English government might oppose 
hi® designs on the Low Countries, and aware that he w'as disliked by 
the English queen, Henrietta, secretly encouraged the Scottish Cove- 
jianters, and supplied llieir leaders with money, which, in spite of 
tlieir exaggerated pretensions to patriotism and sanctity, they did not 
scruple to accept. Armies w'ere levied, hut neither party wished to 
inezR the imputation of commencing civil w'ar. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Berwick (a.d. 1039), by which Charles displeased his friends; 
who thought that he made concessions unw'orthy of a prince, and did 
not conciliate his opponents, who w'ere resolved to be satisfied with 
nothing less than his full acceptance of the covenant 

As might have been foreseen, the treaty of Berwick proved to be 
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Fe%^lito^ lif tliife ScotiUp be so manifest, that they deemed the people^ 
of England ootild not entertain a doubt on the subject, and that the 
, king wodid be supported in its suppression by a parliament. Charles 
adopted the sdnie opinions^ and called a parliament, hoping to obtain 
a' Sufficient grant for canying on the war (a.d. 1640); but the House 
of Commons, postponing all consideration of taxes, applied itself 
directly to the redress of grievances, and -an examination of the recent 
measures of the government. Incensed by this conduct, Charles 
dissolved the parliament, and attempted to raise money by new and 
unconstitutional expedients. The Scotch, not waiting to he attacked, 
crossed the borders, defeated the earl of Northumberland at Newburn, 
and occupied Newcastle and Durham. The king was unable to cope 
with them in the field, and he therefore entered into a treaty by which 
he agreed to provide subsistence for the hostile array, until terms of 
pacification could be arranged. A new parliament was convoked, 
and, on the very first day of its meeting, the House of Commons 
manifested its uncomplying disposition, by choosing as its speaker a 
vehement opponent of the court. A more important and decisive step, 
was the impeachment of the earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud 
on a charge of high treason; after which, the armistice with the 
Scottish array was prolonged, and the Scots described not as enemies 
or rebels, but brethren ! Strafford's trial soon engrossed public atten- 
tion; he was condemned to death by an act of attainder, and Charles, 
after a long delay, was forced to consent to the public execution of his 
favourite minister. An attempt was next made to exclude the bishops 
from parliament; a bill for the purpose passed the Commons, but was 
rejected by the Lords; as, however, the public excitement continued, 
the bishops resolved to abstain from further attending their duty in 
parliament, and twelve of them published a protest, declaring every- 
thing null and void that should be determined during their absence. For 
this ill-advised proceeding they were accused of high treason, and 
committed to the Tower (a.d. 1641). 

Charles, dismayed by the hostility of the English, resolved to seek 
a reconciliation with his Scottish subjects, and for tliis purpose under- 
took a journey to Edinburgh. His measures were not well suited to 
effect his object, and before anything satisfactory could be done, the 
insurrection of the Irish Catholics produced a change in the position 
of pmrties most fatal to the royal interests. Few events have been so 
much misrepresented as the Irish civil war, and in order to view it 
correctly, wo must go back to an earlier period of history. ^ 

The Norman settlers in Ireland paid but a nominal allegiance to 
tke English crown, the most powerful of them acted as independent 
princes, and adopted the customs of the native Irish, The Tudev 
monarchs were anxious to break the power of this aristocracy, which 
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and their power; they wero defetdlSIl^'hy' 
ttifd many of them were depriTed of theif^ estates^ which wwa^aliwwwl: 
among Ktiglish colonists. James I., under the preteaoe of a madttatad 
tehelUon, confiscated the greater part of the province of Ulster, and 
deprived all the innocent vassals of their property, for the unproved 
guilt of their chiefs. Property was rendered still msore insecitsro by 
an inquisition into titles, on the legal pretence that the right to land 
belongs primarily to the king, and consequently, that every estate 
ought to be ficMpfeited for which a royal grant could not be produced. 
The effect of this principle would be, not only to strip all the native 
Irish of their estates, but also to confiscate the lands belonging to the 
greater part of the lords descended from the companions of Strongbow 
and Henry II. When Strafford became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
began to enforce tl»e system of confiscation with' a rigour which 
exceeded all former precedent. Every legal pretext was employed to 
expel the Irish from their possessions, and transfer them to strangers; 
judges were bribed, juries threatened, and witnesses suborned with 
the most shameless effrontery. The English nation was induced to 
countenance tliis injustice by the belief that it would be useful to 
substitute a more noble and civilized race of men for the barbarous 


Irish; though, in fact, the new settlers were for the most part rapacious 
adventurers, or indigent rabble. Religious intolerance was united to 
political wrongs; Catholics >vere excluded from all public offices and 
the acquisition of landed property; their churches and chapels were 
violently closed, their clergy expelled, and their children given to 
Protestant guardians. They applied to the king for protection, andl 
gave a large sum for a charter of graces, which would secure their 
persons, property, and religion. Charles took the money, but refused 
the graces ; instigated hy {Strafford, who had devised a plan for ren^ 
dering his master absolutely despotic in Ireland, as a preparatory step 
to bis becoming supreme in England. 

The success of the Scots in securing their national reli||ion, and 
placing restrictions on the royal power, induced many of the Iridi 
lords to devise a plan for obtaining similar advantages. Accidenl 
precipitated an outbreak; the Ulster Irish, "who had been expelled 
fiFflfSBt their lands, hastened to attack the settlers that occupied them as 
intruders,' and they sullied their cause by many acts of violence, whicit 
were easily exi^gerated by persons who had derived much profit, and 
BSipected more, from the trade of confiscation. The English House 
sf Commons regarded the Irish as a degraded and conquered people; 
hey deemed thrir efforts acts of treason, not so much against royal 
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fnii^ ajlUs to the Engiish«parliament; and that body, with incon* 
eetrable precipitation, resolved that the Catholic religion should no 
longer be tolerated in Ireland; that two millions and a half of acres 
Should be confiscated to pay the expenses of the war; and that no 
<|uarter should be given to the insurgents or their adherents. These 
ordinances led to a civil war, whose history may be told in a few 
words; the Irish Catholics, after having gained possession of nearly 
the entire kingdom, were broken into parties more opposed to each 
other than to the common enemy: in the midst of this disunion, 
Cromwell, with a mere handful of men, conquered them in detail, 
and gave their estates to his victorious followers. The new settlers 
were confirmed in their possession after the restoration of Charles II., 
and the greater part of the ancient Irish landowners were reduced to 
beggary. 

Charles gained little by sacrificing the Irish to the parliament; 
finding that his concessions only provoked fresh demands, he attempted 
to arrest five of the leading members for high treason, but the popular 
indignation compelled him to abandon the charge, and soon after to 
quit the capital. Negotiations were tried to avert the horrors of civil 
war, but the requisitions of the Commons, if granted, w'ould have 
destroyed all royal authority, and Charles, on the 25th of August, 
1642, caused the royal standard to be raised at Nottinghanls War 
immediately commenced; it was conducted with spirit, and was at 
first favourable to the king. The English parliament, alarmed at the 
progress of Charles, entered into an alliance with the Scottish cove- 
nanters, nnd on the 15th of January, 1644, a Scotch auxiliary army, 
commanded by General Leslie, entered England. Fairfax, the par- 
liamentary leader in the north, united his forces to those of Lieslie, 
and both generals immediately laid siege to York. Prince Rupert, 
the son of the unfortunate elector-palatine, hasted to the relief of this 
important city, and effected a junction with the army of the marquis 
of Newcastle. Fairfax and Leslie retired to Marston Moor, whither 
they were followed by the royalists, who were urged to this rash 
proceeding by the fiery Rupert. Fifty thousand British combatants 
caigaged on this occasion in mutual slaughter; the victory was long 
undecided; but, finally, the skill of Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
prevailed over the rash vjdour of Rupert, and the Royalists were 
signally defeated, with the loss of all their baggage and artillery. A 
second defeat, at Newbury, so weakened the royal cause, that the 
king must have been forced to immediate submission, but for the 
divisions that arose among his adversaries. 
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the Presbyteriaiis aiSa A* Ind<!lK^«nh^;«e«Slte|.^|rii»A^ 
IpfecH of England as their comtotm btit 

Wiist’abolishedj the latter saw with grmi 
Wo^ts to establish a system of ecclesiastical tyimnny,* ^iffeffifcg 
papal only in form, the power being lodged in the geueWtl osi|e«t^)jS^9f 
the clergy instead of a single head. The .Presbyterians IM |l^o- 
rity in parliament, but the great bulk of the army favoured the 
of the Independents, which were also supported by some of the most 
active members of the House of Commons. A law called the ^If- 


denying Ordinance, prohibiting members of parliament from hqiNhs^ 
jnilitary commissions, gave the greater part of the army -into "the 
hands o? the Independents, especially as an exception was juade. in 
favour of Oliver Cromwell, their principal leader. The battle of 


Nasehy was decided in favour of the parliamentarians, principxdly by 
Cromwell's prudence and valour, an event which gave so much 
strength to his party, that the Presbyterian majority in the House of 
Commons feared to accept the king’s proposals for an accommodation, 
contrary to their open professions and secret wishes. Meunwliile 
Charles being unable to keep the field, threw himself on the mercy of 
his Scottish subjects ; and having opened negotiations with , their 
leader, through the French ambassador, ventured on the faith of 
uncertain promises to present himself in their camp, lie had the 
mortification to find himself treated as a prisoner, while all the towns 


and fortresses that had hitherto supported his cause fell into the hands 


of the parliament. 

The war -was at an end, but civil dissensions raged with more fury 
than ’efter. The Presbyterians and Independents were cacli anxious 
to gai’i the king over to their side; and the former, by a treaty -with 
the 8(Jots, gained possession of his person. Scarcely had they 
acquired this advantage, when the discontent of the army threatened 
them with unexpected danger; Cromwell encouraged the soldiers to 
resist the orders of the parliament, and by a bold measure gave fresh 
confidence to his party. Cornet Joyce, acting under iiis orders, 
'^||haovcd the king from Holmby House, and brought him to the army, 
Cromwell and his friends made such a judicious use of the advantage 
thdS obtained, that the Presbytctiaii party soon lost all their Hiflucnce. 
The behaviour of Charles at this crisis wais very injudicious; he nego- 
tiated with both parties, and, by his obvious insincerity, displeased all. 
Finally, he attempted to escape; but seeking shelter in the Isle 
Wight, he was seized by its governor, Hammond, and from that 
moment Oomwell became the master of his fate. Another opportu- 
nity of escaping from the perils that surrounded him was ofiered 
to thO king; the Scotch took up arms in his favour, but they were 
rouied by Cromwell with great slaughter, and all hopes from tlmir 
assisfancO destroyed. But the parliament having reason to dread 
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with the king on receiving 
au4 ihp wisest of the royal counsellors 
this opportunity of concluding a treaty. 
Jjnfdrtuiiaifely he hesitated and delayed the arrangements for piore 
til!^;.th4:ee months, until the" army once more took possession oi his 
pefi^tti,' aud conveyed him to Hurst. The two Houses, indeed, voted 
the, royal concessions were sufficient grounds for settling the 
peace of the kingdom; but two days afterwards the avenues to the 
House of Commons were beset with soldiers, and all the members 
supposed favourable to the king forcibly prevented from taking their 
scats* Jn this diminished house the resolutions leading to a reconci- 
liation with the king were revoked, and proposals were made for 
bringing him to a public trial. The final resolution for impeaching 
the king of high treason before a court of justice constituted for the 
purpose, wjis adopted by the House of Commons (January 2, 1649): 
it w'as at once rejected by the Lords; but their opposition was disre- 
garded, and the court regularly constituted. Tlie form of trial was 
but a solemn mockery; Charles with great spirit refused to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the court, upon which some witnesses were 
called to ])rovc what everybody knew, that he had appeared at the 
head of his army, which his judges declared to be treason against the 
people, and a crime worthy of death. Sentence was pronounced on 
the 27th of January; and, on the 30th of the same month, the 
misguided and unhappy Charles was behejided in front of AVhitehall, 
amid the unatfected sympathy of crowds of spectators. 

The death of Charles w’as followed by the usurpation of Cromwell, 
and Great Ikituin was subjected to a despotism more galling and 
severe than that of any monarch who ever swayed its sceptre. 


Sbctiont VIII ; — Formation of the t^tates-system in the Northern 

Kingdoms of Europe. 

The revolutions in the northern kingdoms during the progress of |he 
Reformation were scarcely less important than those in central 
Europ# Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, united by the treaty of 
Calraar, were never blended into a uniform government: the Swedish 
nobles kept their country in continued agiUition; without severing the 
union, they chose administrators of tho kingdom whose allegiance to 
the crown of Denmark was merely nominal. Christian II., a tyran- 
nical prince, resolved to destroy the Swedish independence, he over- 
threw the administrator at the battle of Bagesund, and had the 
ceremony of his coronation performed at Stockholm (a.u. 1520). A 
few days after Uiis solemnity, Christian perfidiously violate||^ th * 
amnesty he had published; and to gratify the vengeance of the arch- 
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Inftliop of Upsal, >vliom the Swedes had deposed, caused ninety-four of 
the principal nobles to he publicly executed. This massacre was the 
signal for a revolution; Gustarus Vasa, son of one of the murdered 
noblps, escaped to the mountains of Dalccarlia, and supported by the 
hardy peasants of that province, proclaimed the freedom of his 
country. Victory crowned his efforts, and he finally became king of 
Sweden (a.i». 152S). Christian IT. was deposed by the Danes, and 
the crown conferred on his uncle Frederic; he wandered about for 
some years, vainly seeking support, hut was finally seized by his sub- 
jects, and thrown into prison, where he ended his days. The 
Danish monarch, for nearly half a century, renewed their pretensions 
to the S', rdish tlirone; hut finding that their efforts only exhausted 
their owii ’esources, they recognised the independence of Sweden by 
the treaty of Stettin (a.d, 1570). 

Denmark thus lost the ascendancy w'hich it had long maintained, 
and it was farther injured by a disastrous change in its internal con- 
stitution. The aristocracy established a vicious supremacy over the 
prerogatives of the crown and the rights of the people. The senate, 
composed entirely of nobles, seized on all the authority of the state; 
the natioival assemblies ceased to ho convoked; the elections of the 
kings wer(‘ confined to the aristocratic order, and the royal power was 
restricted by capitulations, wliich tlie .senate prescribed to the kings on 
their accession to the throne. 

It was in the reign of Frederic I., the uncle and successor of the 
tyrannical Christian, that the priiicijdes of the Reformation were first 
established in Denmark. The king invited several of Luther's disci- 
ples to preach the new' doctrines in his kingdom; he openly professed 
them himself, granted liberty of conscience to all his sulyects, and 
sanc:ioaed the marriages of priests throughout his dominions. Chris- 
tian 111. completed tlie religious revolution; in a g<mcral assembly of 
the states he procured the abrogation of episcopacy, and the suppres- 
sion of the Romi.sli worship (a.d, 153(5). The castles, foi'tresses, and 
vast domains of the ]»ishops were reunited to the crowm; and the rest 
of their rf venues appln-d to the maintenance of Protestant ministers, 
the purposes of general education, and the relief of the poor. From 
Denmark the revolution extended to Norway; and about tffie same 
time this kingdom, having supported the deposed Christian II., was 
deprived of its independence, and reduced to a Danish province, 

Christian JV. w'as distinguished among the northern sovereigns 
by the superiority of his talents, and the zeal that he show'ed in 
reforming the different branches of the administration. In his reign 
the Danes first directed their attention to Asiatic trade, and founded 
an East India Company; a commercial establishment was formed at 
Tranqnebar, on the coast of Coromandel, which was ceded to the 
company by the rajah of Tanjore. Several large manufactories were 
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established, and many cities founded by this wise monarch, who was 
ja judicious patron of science and literature. He was less 
successful in his wars against Austria and Sweden, but this was 
owing rather to the restrictions which the nobles had placed oi\ his 
power, than to any want of talent. 

Sweden, from having been subject to Denmark, rose to be its 
successful rival, and even menaced its total overthroM\ It owed this 
preponderance to two of the greatest men of the period, Oustavus 
Vasii and Gustavus Adolphus. After Vasa had liberated his country, 
he was raised to the throne, and by his Avise government justified the 
choice of the nation. He directed his attention both to the political 
and religious reformation of the country; instead of the aristocratic 
senate he introduced a Diet, composed of the different orders of the 
slate, and by his influence witli the Couinions, introduced Lutheranism, 
though opposed by the bishops and nobles. He also established the 
hereditary succession of the crown, Avhich was extended to females in 
the reign of liis son Charles IX. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the grandson of Vasa, raised Sweden to the 
summit of its greatness. Involved in wars at his accession (a.I). Ifi] 1), 
he gained signal advantages over the Russians and Poles, which so 
extended liis fame, that he w’as chosen, as Ave have seen, to be the 
leader of the Protestant confederacy against the house of Austria. 
After a glorious career of two years and a-half, he fell in the battle of 
Lutzoii: hut the victory wbich the SAAcdcs Avon after his death AAas 
chiefly o" ing u) his skilful arrangements. The w-ar Avas continued 
under the minority of Cliristiiia, and brought to a successful issue, as 
was also the AA'ar waged at the same time against Denmark. By the 
peace of Bromsebro (a.d. 1(345), Sweden obtained the free naAugatiou 
of the Sound, and the cession of scA-'eral important islands in the 
Baltic. 

Prussia, under the electors of Brandenlmrg, gradually increased in 
strength and poAver, especially during the administration of Frederic 
William, the true founder of the greatness of his house. His abilities 
W'^ere particularly conspicuous in tl»e Protestant wars of Germany; and 
he obtained such an accession of territory by the, treaty of Westphalia, 
that his iSon Frederic assumed the title of king of Prussia. 

The dismemberment of Livonia led to a fierce struggle between 
the northern powers, each of which sought a portion of the spoil. 
Russia, which had slowly acquired consistency, obtained a considerable 
portion, which, hoAvcver, it Avas forced to yield to Poland. After 
having long submitted to the degrading yoke of the Mongols, the 
grand-dukes of Moscow, strengthened by the union of several small 
principalities, began to aspire after independence, which AA^as achieved 
by Iwan HI. This able ruler, having refused to pay the customary 
tribute to the barharians, avus attacked by the khan of the Golden 
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Horde, as the leading sect of the Mongols was denominated. Instead 
of acting on the defensive, Iwaii sent a body of troops into the very 
centre of the horde, and ruined all their establishments on the Volga. 
5^0 great were the losses of the Mongols that the Golden Horde dis- 
appeared, and left no traces but a few feeble tribes. Iwan IV. laboured 
to civilize the empire acquired by the vtdour of his predecessors ; he 
invited artisans from England and Germany, established a printing- 
press at Moscow, and raised the standing army of the Strelitzes to curb 
his turbulent nobles. It was in his reign that Siberia was discovered 
and annexed to the Russian dominions, but the complete reduction of 
that country belongs to the reign of his son Fedor (a.d. 1587)} ^^ho 
founded i>n- city of Tobolsk. 

On the death of Fedor, without any issue (a.d. 1598), Russia was 
involved in a series of calamitous civil w^ars, which ended in the eleva- 
tion of Michael Fedrowetscli to the crown. He found his dominions 
exhausted by the late commotions, and could only procure pence from 
Sweden and Poland by the cession of many valuable provinces (a.d, 
1634). 

During the reigns of the Jagellons, Poland was one of the most 
Nourishing northern powers. The reformation was favoured by Sigis- 
inond Augustus II., the last of this dynasty; but the want of a middle 
order of soeioty, which has ever been the cause of Polish misery, 
prevented evangelical jninciples from taking deep root in the country, 
and producing the benefits that had resulted from them in other states. 
When the male line of the Jagellons became extinct on the death of 
♦Sigismond (a.d. 1572), the throne of Poland became elective (without 
any restriction’), and the right of voting was given to all the nobles, 
who mot in arms to choose a sovereign. These elections w’ere generally 
marked with violence and bloodshed; but though the nobles were 
divided among themselves, they readily united to restrict tlie roj^al 
authority; every sovereign, on his accession, was obliged to sign certain 
capitulations, which greatly limited liis rule, and secured the chief 
povrers of the state to the aristocracy, lender its new' coiistitution, 
Poland w'as internally weak and miserable, though some of its monarchs 
still distinguished themselves by foreign conquests, especially Vladis- 
Jaus IV"., who wrested the duchy of Smolensko from Russia. 


Section I ^-~-P7’o^ress of the Tiu'Jclsh Poicer In Europe, 

The successors of !Mohammed II. on the throne of Constantinople 
imitated the vigorous policy of that conqueror, and for nearly a century 
were the terror of Christendom. Bayezid 11. subdued Bessarabia, 
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and acquired some important provinces in Asia. lie was forced to 
resign the throne by his son Selim (ad. 1.510), and was murdered in 
prison. Selim I., surnamed Gavuz, or the Savage, was obliged to 
maintain the throne he had so crimin.illy gained, by a scries of san- 
guinary wars with the other members of his family. Having triumphed 
over these competitors, he turned his arms against the Persians, and 
gained n complete victory over Ismael 8ofi at Tabriz (a.d, 1514). In 
consequence of tliis and otlier successes, Jliaihekr and several other 
provinces beyond tlie Tigris were annexed to tljc Turkish empire. 
The Mameluke Sultans of i'^gypt liaving assisted the Persians in this 
war, Selim led an army into Syria, and encountered Sultan Gauri near 
Aleppo. After a sanguinary engagement, the Mamelukes were de- 
feated and their leader slain, upon w’hicli Aleppo and Damascus 
submitted to the Turks. This success opened the way for invading 
Kgypt; Tuman Be}', wdio had been elected sultan in place of Gauri, 
assembled the remnants of the Mamelukes under the walls of Cairo, 
and having procured some auxiliary forces from the Arabs, pi-epared to 
meet the enemy. Selim advanced steadily, and attacked the hostile 
camp. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but the superior fire of 
the Turkish artillery, which was served principally by Christian gun- 
ners, decided the fate of the day, and Tiiraan Bey, after having done 
cveiytbiiig that could he expected from an able officer and a brave 
warrior, was driven into Cairo (a.d. 1517)- Selim stormed the city; 
but Tuman, not yet disheartened, fled across the Nile, and by incredible 
exertions once more collected an army. The Turks pursued him 
closely, and i'orced him to a final engagement, in uhich the Afamclukes 
were utterly routed, and their gallant sultan taken luisoiier. Selim 
w'as at first disposed to spare the captive, hut his officers, who feared 
and envied Tiiman, persuaded him that such elemcucy might inspire 
the Mamelukes with tlio hope of recovering (heir dominions, and the 
unfortunate sultan was lianged at the principal gate of Cairo. 

Solcyman, usually surnamed the ^Magnificent, succeeded liis father 
Selim, and emulous of the fame acquired by the conquest of Egypt, 
resolved to turn his uimis against the princes of Christendom. Hun- 
gary, during the reign of Matthew Corvinus, had become a ]iowerful 
and flourishing kingdom. Inspired by the example of his father, the 
renowned Hunniadcs, Corvinus wrested Bosnia from the lurks, and 
maintained his supremacy over Transylvania, AVallachia, and jMoldavia. 
But during the reigns of his indolent successors, Uladislaus IT. and 
Louis, who were also kings of Bohemia, llungaiy was distracted by 
factions and rav.ngcd by the Turks. Soleyman took advantage of the 
minority of Loui.s, and the weakness of Hungary, to invade the king- 
dom. He captured, with little difficulty, tlic important fortress of 
Belgrade, justly deemed the bulwark of Chrisfian Europe (a.d. 1521). 
Inspired by his first success, he returned to the attack; having traversed 
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the Danube and the Drave, without meeting any resistance, he encoun* 
tered the Christians in the field of Mohatz, and gained over them one 
of the most signal victories that the Turks ever won (a.d. 1520). 
King Louis, and the principal part of the Hungarian nobility, fell in 
this fatal battle, the entire country was laid at the mercy of the inva- 
ders, but Soleyman, instead of securing a permanent conquest, laid 
waste the land with fire and sword, and carried myriads of the inhabi- 
*tant8 as slaves to Constantinople. 

A triumph of even greater importance was gained by the Turks 
during the Hungarian war. Rhodes, the seat of the heroic knights of 
St. John, >va 9 besieged by Soleyman’s vizier. All the arts of assault 
and defeh.'i that had yet been devised by human ingenuity were used 
in this siege, which lasted more than five months. The assailants and 
the garrison fought with such fury that it seemed a contest rather for 
the empire of the world than the possession of a single city. The 
sultan himself came in person to superintend the operations of his army, 
while the knights were not only neglected by tlm Christian powers, 
but exposed to the open hostilities of the V^enetians. They })rotracted 
their resistance until every wall and bulwark had crumbled beneath 
the overwhelming fire of the I’urkish batteries, when they surrendered 
on honourable conditions; and on Christmas day (a.i>. 1522), Soleyman 
made his triumphant entry into whut had been a city, but was now a 
shapeless mass of ruins. 

On the death of I-ouis, Ferdinand of Austria, who liad married the 
sister of the unfortunate monarcli, claimed tlie crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia. He received quiet possession of tlie latter kingdom; but 
the Hungarians chose for their sovereign JohnZapolya, prince palatine 
of Transylvania. Zapolya finding himself unable to resist the power 
of Ferdinand claimed the protection of the Turks. Soleyman marched 
in person to his aid, and, not satisfied with expelling the Austrians 
from Hungary, pursued them into their own country and laid siege to 
Vienna (a.d. 1.529). He failed in this enterprise, and was compelled 
to retreat, after having lost eighty thousand men. 

The Emperor Charles V., alarmed at the progress of the Turks, 
tried to form a general confederation of the German princes against 
them, hut found that the troubles occasioned by the progress of the 
Reformation would prevont any cordial union. He resolved, however, 
to check the growth of their naval power in the Mediterranean, where 
Khair-ed'din’, or Barharossa, a pimte whom Soleyman had taken into 
bis service, captured 1 unis and Algiers, and was collecting a formid- 
able naval force. Charles took advantage of Soleyman’s being engaged in 
conquering tlie pachalick of Bagdad from the Persians, to invade Africa, 


> KJiaif.ed'Kliu nignjfies “(lie goodness of named Barbarossa, on account of Jiis “red 
the JHUh." This lorrtar of the Chnstians nns beard.” 
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where he made himself master of Tunis. Soleyman, returning victorious 
from Asia, was so enraged at his losses in Africa, that he resolved to 
attempt the conquest of Italy. The imprudence of a Venetian captain 
turned the wrath of the sultan upon the republic of Venice ; he 
attacked t^vo Turkish galleys in the Adriatic, for some mistake about 
their signals, and satisfaction being refused, Soleyman proclaimed war. 

But while thus engaged in the West, Soleyman did not neglect the 
enlargement of his eastern dominions. Ilis generals conquered the 
whole of Arabia, and his admirals issuing from the Bed Sea, attacked, 
but without success, the Portuguese dominions in India. In the mean 
time the Venetian senate entered into an alliance with the emperor, 
Charles V., and the pope, Paul III.; their united navies were placed 
under the command of the celehrattid Doria, but liis success was 
far from according with the expectations that the allies had formed. 

The Avar, however, led to no decisive result; it was suspended by 
occasional truces, during which Soleyman took the opportunity of 
enlarging his Asiatic dominions at the expense of Persia. 

The knights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes, obtained a settle- 
ment in the island of Malta; they directed their attention to naval 
affairs, and inflicted severe damages on the 'furks by sea. Soleyman, 
roused hy the complaints of his subjects, resolved that Malta should 
share the fate of Rhodes, and collected all his forces for the siege 
(a.u. 15()5). The kuiglits maintained their character for obstinate 
valour Avith more success than on the former occasion; after a sangui- 
nary conteS' for liA'e months, the Turks AA'ere forced to retire, with the 
loss of twenty-four thousand men and all their artillery. Soleyman 
prepared to take revenge by completing the conquest of Hungary, but 
W'hile besieging Sigeth, he fell a victim to disease, produced by old age 
and fatigue (a.d. ]5tl(i), after having raised the Turkish empire to the 
highest pitch of its greatness. 

Selim 11,, soon after his accession, made peace Avith the Germans 
and I^ersians, hut renewed Avar Avith the Venetians, from whom he 
took the important island of Cyprus (a.d. 1,571). But while the 
Turkish army Avas thus engaged, their fleet Avas utterly destroyed in 
the battle of Lepanto, by the allied Venetian, imperial, and papal 
navy. The allies neglected to improve their victory, and Selim soon 
repaired his losses. But this sultan .sank into the usual indolence of 
oriental sovereigns, his successors folloAved his example, and the 
Ottoman power began rapidly to decline. The Austrian rulers became 
convinced of the impolicy of harsh measures, and conceded to the 
Hungarians full security for their political and religious liberties, at 
the diet of Presburg; Hungary was thenceforth united to Austria, 
and the last war, directly resulting from the Reformation, happily 
terminated. 
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Suction X. — Jesuits, 

The rapid progress of the Reformation convinced the rulers of the 
Romish Church, that their ecclesiastical power could not be main- 
tained hy the old machinery which had previously kept Christen- 
dom in subjection; they eagerly sought for some new engine of 
dominion, and found one of great promise in the order of the Jesuits, 
which Iiad been founded by a half-crazed enthusiast, Ignatius Loyola. 
Few institutions have attracted more attention than this celebrated 
order, and yet there are few respecting the origin and history of which 
greater mistakes have been made. It will therefore be necessary to 
dwell at some length on the circumstances tluit led to the establish- 
ment of a body which has exercised so much influence over the 
history of Modern Europe. 

Monachisin originated in the East : it was disregarded in tlio 
western churches until St. Atlianasius came to Rome (a.d. ,'140), to 
solicit the aid of the pope and other bishops of the in his 

struggle against the Arians. During his residence in Rome ho 
published the life of St. Anthony, the most celebrated liennit that had 
yet appeared. The hook produced an extraordinary sensation; it was 
a sort of Christian romance, the first wliich had appeared among be 
Latins; and Athanasius consequently deserves the credit oi luiving 
founded a new school of literature, which has been most proiiflc and 
popp^lar. ft was from this hook that 8t. Jerome, wlio afterwards 
labuipred in the sann* cause, derived his history of *St. Paul, the first 
hermit, the travels of St. Anthony to visit this hero of solitude, the 
fetUry of the raven wliicli daily supplied tlie hermit with food, and the 
edityin^ account of tlie two lions who dug his grave, and gave him 
heaioiHable burial. 

The description of such miracles, received with implicit credit, 
induced several of the weak and credulous to practise voluntary 
austerities, and to make private vows of celibacy: and St. Jerome 
wrote ami jjreached in favour of this new system, St. Benedict, bo>v- 
eVer, was the first wbo established regular monasteries: lie published 
his celebrated rule (a.i*. 515); and it must be confessed that his 
legislation w'as more sound, humane, and reasonable, than that of any 
of the preceding fathers. Ilis great object was manifestly to prevent 
the indulgence of that indolent contemplation w^hich had produced so 
much evil in the monasteries of Asia, and threatened to produce a 
similar abundance of fanatical speculations among the solitaries of 
Europe. He insisted that the monks should be labourers; and he 
established his monasteries, like colonies, in the midst of the dense forests 
by which Europe was then covered, and forced them to cultivate the 
soil. By these means Benedict secured the tmnquilHty of the first 
monks, and made the fortune of their successors. Monasteries multi- 
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plied and grew rich; monks to interfere in the aflairs of state; 
they sought to become masters of kings, and not unfrequently rivals 
of popes; the council of Lateraii forbade the multiplication of mo- 
nastic orders ; Innocent III. complained of the monks of Clairvaux, 
in tbc words of Scripture, “ Jehurun waxed fat, and kicked.” At this 
crisis St. Francis proposed a new order of monastics, whose mcnibors 
should be distinguished by vows of absolute\poverty, and whose life 
should be passed in begging and preaching, fii spite of the decrees of 
the eounciJ, Innocent III. sanctioned an institution whose advantage.^ 
he could easily appreciate : the popes, he saw, would be enabled to 
support a spiritual militia for the defence of the Church in every 
country in Europe, without expense or difficulty ; and he could koe|» 
the discipline perfect, by insisting that the superiors of all the 
cant orders should reside in Home; and it is of importance to observe, 
that the superiors or heads of all the ancient monastic orders, the 
Eeiiedictiiies, the Bernardinos, the Clunists, &c., always avoided 
residing witiiiu the dominions of the pope ; while every superior of 
the Mendicant orders iiivariahl}' rmnaincd in Koine. 

The artifiei'S adopted to render the Mendicant orders popular, were 
(-riiniiial and ridiculous; the pious frauds of the Franciscans 
»v> ' .so gross that they couhl only have succeeded in the darkest ages. 
A iiuu'f volume wa.s published on 
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aad the elements of scholastic thteology, a system in which the 
truths of religion were completely obscured by metaphysical disquisi- 
tions, or rather guesses on subjects beyond the grasp of human reason. 
They were particularly hostile to the study of the Scriptures in the 
original languages, and in opposing this valuable kind of learning they 
contrived to exhibit not less of ignorance than of bigotry. One of 
their preachers astonished his auditory by asserting that Greek was a 
new language invented by heretics, and that whoever studied Hebrew 
would infallibly become a Jew ! But though such ignorance exposed 
them to the contempt of scholars, it did not prevent them from exer- 
cising intluencc over an uneducated population ; on the contrary, 
it iucr»^ascd their strength, by placing them near the level of those 
whom they wire anxious to rule. During the earlier struggles li^amst 
papal tyranny, the preaching friars were always found to be thb most 
zealous supporters of the Romish see, and the most formidable enemies 
to the independence of National Churches. 

Now it has always appeared to us a curious problem, why it is that 
the Jesuits have l)ceuthc theme of almost universal reprobation, whilst 
the Mendicant orders, which history exhibits as more culpable, and 
common sense shows to be equally dang('rous, have escaped alraos^^ 
without censure. 8olf-renounceincnt, implicit obedience, immediate ^ 
allegiance to the Holy See, are common to the Cordeliers, the Carmel- 
ites, the Jacobins, and tiie Jesuits. They are all ecjually soldiers of 
the jaaiie. with tb'« Jr the Jc5uil.sinmiefl a discipline;’ 
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of the newest pattern, and discipline superior to any yet practised. 
The Dominicans, Cordeliers, Augustinians, &c., had motives ec^ually 
powerful to oppose the Jesuits; they saw with indignation, at the 
very moment when the gains of the monastic ordiftrs began to be 
restricted, a fresh host of claimants demanding to share in them; 
and they had the art to concentrate against these new rivals all the 
jealousy which Protestants and Roman Catholics generally and justly 
felt against all the bodies of the papal militia. 

Those preliminary observations seem necessary to show the nature 
of the connexion behvecn the history of Jesuitism and that of the 
Cidirch, and the origin of the prejudices existing against the society. 
We shall now turn to the life of its founder, and the circumstances 
which led to the establishment of the order. 

Ignatius Loyola was a gentleman of Biscay; he entered the army, 
and had his leg broken by a stone at the siege of Pampeluna (a.d. 
1,521); the leg was set by an unskilful surg<‘on, and tbrea.'mcd to pro- 
duce personal deformity, to pr(!vent wliicb, Loyola, who w'as rutlier vain 
of his person, bad the eour.igeous w'eakness lo cause the leg to be broken 
and set a second time. The operation failed, and be continued lame 
for life. While confined to bis bed, he wished to amuse himself with 
HOUi<‘ of the romaneos of chivalry so ])opular in Spain before the 
publication of Don Quixote; none could be found in the house,** but 
their place w'as supplied by a work called The Flowers of Sanctity^ 
which contained the miraculous histories of iSt. Anthony, St. Francis, 
and St. Uonjinic, The perusal of this volume, wliich we may remark 
is still popxJar in Spain, inspired liim witli visions of spiritual chivaliy 
quite us romantic as those that guided the hero of Ceryantes, vind, ill 
some respects, of the same nature. He declared liimself the knight 
of the Virgin IMary, and, to do all things in proper order, proceeded to 
kcfr'p his vigil of arms in the monaster3’ of JMontserrat. On his road he 
rnffi a JMoor, witli whom he entered into a sharp controversy on the 
i|fe'6tery of the Incarnation, but the IMussulmau was a better logician 
j^an the enthusiast, and Ignatius, completel)’^ silenced, turned oft* the 
^>ad to conceal liis indignation. Immediately afterivards bis conscience 
ieproached him for having permitted a blasphemer to escape; lie 
turned back, and coming to a place where two roads met, threw the 
reins on the neck of his mule, that Providence might determine 
whether he should slay the Mussulman or not. Luckily the mule turned 
into a different road from that which the Moor had taken, and this 
event is recorded among the miracles of St. Ignatius, Having per- 
formed his vigil, he consecrated his weapons to the Virgin, and covering 
himself with rags, undertook various pilgrimages, in the course of 
which he visited Jerusalem. Soon after his return he published a 
work entitled Spiritual Exercises^ so full of absui'dity, that one of the 
few blunders committed by tbe Jesuits was that they did not allow it 
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S\^ietly into oblivion, ijjit rccow^iti^iided its perusal, and used 
'^xy effort to give it general circulation. Since the revival of the 
fder, the Exerciser of Loyola have b^n withdrawn, and in their 
Stead the Jesuits have generally recommended a Avork of fur superior 
merit, the treatise of Thomas a Kempis- on the Imitation of Christ. 
Though tinged nith tlie spirit of monasticism, the treatise of Kempis 
i|, equallv valued by Protestants and Catholics for the depth of its 
piety, and the purity of its devotion. 

bn his return to Spain, Loyola was seized with tlie ambition of 
becoming a celebrated preacher; his ignorance, however, was a formi- 
dable obstacle, and to overcome this, at the age of thirty-three, he went 
to^school and began to learn the rudiments of Latin. But learning was 
a work of time, and Loyola could not wait; lie began to teach Avhile 
yet a scliolar, and his singular sermons attracted crowds of auditors. 
Tlie Inquisition took alarm at the novelty, and Ignatius, after having 
been frequently imprisoned by the followers of St. Dominic, thought 
it prudent to quit Spain, and he went to pursue his studies in the 
University of Paris. 

In Paris, Loyola made converts, or rather disciples, of six of his 
fellow pupils: — Francis Xavier, subsequently canonized as a saint and 
designated the apostle to the Indies; Laines, tin* successor of Loyola 
in the presidency of the order; Sulmeroii, whose writings have been 
proscribed by the In<(ulsitioii as heretical; Bobadilla, liodriguez, and 
LefebATe, remarkable for nothing but their fanaticism and cri'dulity, 
The first project of this infant society Avas sufliciently extravagant; it 
AA'as forthwith to undertake the couA'crsiou of tlie Turks, and they 
plighted their faith to make the effort in a chapel at Montmartre, 
un-the night of the loth of August, lo.54. It may he remarked as a 
curious coincidence, tliat this same scheme has been more than once 
propounded by excited enthusiasts in England. Indeed it is recorded 
^thnt^a female member of the Society of Friends actually Avent to Coii- 
afantinople for the purpose of converting the sultan. The Turkish 
authorities, justly suspecting her sanity, tretited her Avith kindness, 
and had her restored to her friends. 

* From Paris Loyola proceeded to Pome, preaching at every favour- 
able opportunity on the road, making fcAV converts and many enemies. 
He obtained aii interview with the pope, and submitted to him his 
plans for the formation of a ncAv religious society. Paul III. saw, at 
a glance, the advantages Avliich the Holy See Avould derive from such 
tth institution, and he legally established the society, by a bull dated 
the 27 th of September, 1540. Loyola was nominally employed to 
^propaie the rules of the order; hut the task really deyolyed Upon 
X^iaes and Salmeron, men of superior talents, Avho able to 
atthnge the materials, collected at hazard by fanaticiiim, into an orderly 
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The rest of the life of Ignatius is idontifierl with the history of the 
order he founded; hut our readers would derive neither pleasure nor 
profit from a recital of his pretended miracles and absurd visions. He 
died at the age of sixty-five, on the last day of July. 155(>, and his 
memory has been ever since the theme of extravagant eulogy and equally 
extravagant satire. His disciples have made him a saint, which, of 
ooursc, was easy enough; but they also wish to make him a great man, 
which is quite a different matter, lie was merely a visionary enthusiast 
whose xeal was wasted, until it was secretly directed by more powerful 
minds. The enemies of the Jesuits described Ignatius as a crafty 
politician; it appears to ns that more able statesmen might be found* 
in St. Luke’s. The biograpliy of I^oyola has employed ihe’pe;tt^«of 
more than thirty different authors, — a greater miracle, by the 
than any one of them has recorded, — and no one of them has attributed ■ 
to Loyola a sentiment or expression manifesting superior acuteness or 
intelligence. Absurd and ridiculous as the lives of Loyola are, it is 
scarcely possible to road them without perceiving that the unfortunate 
man was the duj)e of some crafty and designing persons, who moulded, 
and directed his enthusiasm to forward tlieir own purposes. From the 
very outset Laines gave to the new order the form and consistency of 
a political association. The court of Rome secretly watched its growth, 

' ready to disavow* the expcriiueiit if it failed, and to adopt it if it suc- 
ceeded. Nor was this cautious policy ({uite abandoned during the 
whole period of Jesuit history; the order bore the blame of every 
defeat, and the Papal See profited by every triumph. The Jesuits felt 
the di.sadvantngo of such a position, and more than once assumed an 
attitude wliich made them virtual masters of the papacy. On such 
occasions the popes complained of the yoke imposed upon them in very 
angry terms, and Clement XL is reported to have said, that the 
Jesuits >verc perilous servants and tyrannical masters. 

We have already said, that the leading principles of the Jesuit 
constitution were the same as those which had been long before estab- , 
lished in the orders founded by St. Francis and St. Dominic; hut there 
were some points of difference, which it is material to notice. The 
superiors of the Mendicant orders possessed a very limited authority: 
the power of the general of the Jesuits was unlimited; he had not toy 
consult chapter, preceptory, or congregation, and there was no one 
w ho could of right claim admission to liis councils. lie had, moreover, 
the power of dismissing from the order any members who were unfit 
to support its interests; and, finally, he could dispense with the long 
and fetiguing ritual, the repetitions of masses, retries, and legends; 
imposed upon the other monastic orders. The Jesuits were encouraged, 
to undertelce any employment for which their tastes and talents were 
saited; they were exhorted to cultivate the arts and sciences; and it 
is unnecessary to add, that their bo^Jpr contained spme of the most 
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^ eminent men in literature and pliilosopby during the soventeentb and 
eighteenth centuries. But these advantages, great as they were, did 
not give the Jesuits so complete a superiority as they derived from 
their disinterested superintendence of the instruction of youth. Their 
schools, gratuitously open to all, afforded an education infinitely 
superior to any that could be obtained in the universities of France, 
Spain, or Catholic Germany; and the influence which they acquired 
by these means was honourably won, though it was sometimes unfairly 
exercised. Not less creditable to them Avas their rule prohibiting the 
acceptance of fees for the performance of religious offices. We find 
in the history of the council of Trent, that several bishops declaimed 
with gre*'Tt vigour on the scandal of making baptisms, marriages, 
masses, and burials, mutters of traffic, and n(*arly all who were present 
lamented the abuse. But no remedy Avas devised. 

The enemies of the Jesuits asserted that the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of youth and performance of religious offices AA'cre not disinterested 
acts of benevolence, but aa’cio artful means for obtaining political 
influence. There was truth in the accusation, hut the same means 
could have been equally employed by their adversaries ; and the answer 
of the Spanish Jesuit to the bishop of Salamanca, “Go and do thou 
likewise," is a very conclusive defence. It must, liOAvever, be observed, 
that the administration of the Offic{?s of the Church has been long a 
subject of comeution betAveen the regular and secular clergy in most 
Catholic countries. The parochial ch;rgy in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Ireland, complain that ilieir influence over their flocks is weakened 
by the interference of monks and friars, Avho acquire great power by 
the family secrets rcA'ealed to them in confession. The Jesuits knew 
that such secrets Avere more valuable than money, and it was to 
obtain the monopoly of such a formidable source of influence, that 
they tendered their gratuitous services on all occasions. 

The last difference between the Jesuits and the otlier monastic 
orders, aa os the vow of implicit obedience to the pope. This secured 
them the protection of tlie Holy See, although the pontiffs sometimes 
found that there Avas a reservation in the promised allegiance, which 
greatly diminished its value. 

From what we have said, it is manifest that the great object of the 
Jesuit institution w'us to maintain the temporal poAver of the ]>apacy, 
and realize, if possible, Hildebrand's great scheme of a European 
Theocracy. Had such a society existed in tlie time of Gregory Vil., 
it is possible that the project of that eminent pontiff might have suc- 
ceeded; but the Jesuits came too late, and the history of their struggles 
is a powerful example of the inutility of all efforts to defend worn-out' 
institutions against the steady progress of advancing intelligencol 

Jf^suitism, like the infant Hercules, had to contend with serpents 
in its cradle, v .JThe secular clei-gy of Italy, the monastic bodies, ai^ 
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the universities, combined to strangle the rising society, and the first 
college which they established at Padua became the subject of n law-suit 
before the senate of Venice. Loyola appealed in vain to the zeal and 
justice of the Venetian senators; his coadjutor, Laiiies, showed more 
tact — he administered a bribe to the doge's mistress — in consequence 
of which the Jesuits retained their college, and a rich priory besides, 
to which their claim was more than questionable. Charles V. could 
not be persuaded either to encourage or to oppose the order, but, after 
his resignation, the Jesuits ai)plied to Francis de Borgia, one of the 
illegitimate descendants of Pope Alexander VI., who had risen to the 
hiph dignity of Viceroy of Catalonia. This nobleman, equally ignorant 
and credulous, agreed to become a Jesuit himself, and he ranks as a 
saint, next to Ignatius Loyola. The Dominicans were furious; they 
stigmatized the Jesuits as the precursors of Antichrist, they declared 
tluit the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola were a mass of indecency and 
impiety; but they had the mortification to find the pope and the 
Spanish nation ranged on the side of their adversaries. The king of 
Portugal invited the Jesuits to his dominions, and he opened to them 
the career in Avhich they merited and acquired most fame, by soliciting 
I.(Oyola to nominate missionaries to all the heathen countries which 
had been opened to Europe by Portuguese enterprise. 

The Ilifilortf of St, Francis Xaxnrr has been written by John 
Dryden and John Wesley. Neither has fairly appreciated his cha- 
racter; In their admiration of his ardent zeal, they slur over his 
fanaticism, his founding the Inquisition at Goa, his preaching a 
crusade wilii all Uie energy of Sf. Bernard, and with the same evil 
fortune'. The Jesuit historians gravely detail the miracles be wiought; 
they have omitted one — he visited .Japan, hoping to convert the natives 
by preaching to them in Spanish, and was not shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. Examples of folly are valuable to institutions, because they 
show the errors that ought to he avoided. Perhaps it was on this 
principle that the Jesuits canonized St. Francis Xavier, for they took 
good care not to follow his track. Instead of speeding from country 
to country, preaching the deepest mysteries of Christianity in language 
unintelligible to tlieir auditors, the Jesuit missionaries subsequently 
took up their abode among the people the}’ designed to convert, studied 
their language and laws, and investigated the nature of the religion 
against which they were to preach, as well as that which they were to 
recommend. In Paraguay they adopted the policy of the Benedictines, 
and formed colonies to leach the Indians the arts of civilized life; and 
the infiuence which they acquired over these simple tribes was the 
most legitimate species of power, for it was founded on experienced 
benefits. 

But the missionary exertions of the Jesuits in Asia and Africa 
were designed in no small degree to extend the infiuence of the order 
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i lil^ and hence studied exaggerations of their success were 
circulated with great zeal and industry. AVhen we sit down coolly 
to examine the account of their conversions^ we find the statements 
of numhers vague and dubious, and in almost every certain case tho 
amount of the cliange aj)2>ears to he, that a few harhariaiis exchanged 
unmeaning ceremonies for an unintelligible ritual. This was demon- 
strated in North America. — ‘^In the western hemisphere,” says a 
recent writer belonging to the order, “ the Jesuits penetrated into the 
north. Tlie Ilurons were civilized, and Canada ceased to be the 
residence of barbarians only. Others civilized other tri))es in the 
inclement California, and united them into Christian commuuitie.s.”— 
The noforiaus barbarisni of these tribes at the present hour may enable 
us to estimate the value of Jesuit conversion, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity. 

It was chiefly, however, owing to the celebrity of the Jesuit mis- 
sions that the opposition made to them in Roman C^atholic countries 
was relaxed; Laines, their second general, fostered the delusion, and 
persuaded many able men that missionaries of the order would be just 
as successful with Protestants as they bad l)een with the heathen. 
“The Dominicans,” said one of his partisans, “are wolves w'ho, witli 
their Iiujuisition, destroy stragglers; the Jesuits are trained dogs who 
will lead them ])ack to the fold.” In an evil hour for the order, the 
popes gave credence to the boast, .and emido^-ed Jesuits almost exclu- 
sively as their emissaries, not only in Protestant countries, but in 
Catholic courts whose adhesion to the papacy was suspicious. We say 
that this was unfortunate for the order, because it had to bear exclu- 
sively the l)lame of all the plots and conspiracies devised by all the 
bigoth of the Romish church, — popes, kings, and monks included. 

Tho fear inspired by the intrigues of the Jesuits must be borne in 
mind, whenever the ]>olicy of the penal laws enacted again.st the 
Romanists in England and other Protestant countries, at the beginning 
of the last century, is examined. When even Portugal, Spain, and 
France sliow'ed signs of alarm at the new form assumed by popery, it 
would, assuredly, be strange if Ib'otestant jiovvers neglected to take 
measures of precaution, or refused to see the approach of danger. 
Doctrines subversive of civil liberty, of legitimate government, and 
even of social order, w'ere promulgated systematically and pertina- 
ciously; they ■were so blended and confounded with other doctrines 
universally received by the Romish church, that it was impossible to 
draw a line of separation; and Protestants were compelled, for their 
uw’n security, to exclude Romanists from pewer altogether. 

It would be impossible, in our limited space, to enter on a full 
history of the Jesuit missions, but there are three whose great impor- 
tance merits our attention; these are Paraguay, Japan, and China. It 
was about the commencement of the seventeenth century that the 
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Jesuits first established themselves in Paraguay, one of the most fertile 
countries in South America. They found the inhabitants strangers to 
the arts of social life, deriving a precarious subsistence from hunting 
and fishing, and hardly acquainted with the first principles of govern- 
ment. The Jesuits instructed and civilized these savages. They 
tauglit them to cultivate the ground, domesticate animals, live in 
villagi'S, and to appreciate the blessings of order and tranquillity. ^ But 
this meritorius conduct was designed to establish the independent 
sway of the society: they instilled into the minds of the natives a 
jealous hatred of the Spanish and Portuguese settlers, which has not 
y» f been etfaced; and they prolnbited private traders from entering 
the territories under their jurisdiction. They would not permit the 
Indians to learn the Spanish or Portuguese languages, but selected one 
of tlie South American dialects, Avliich they laboured to make the 
universal language throughout their dominions. They even levied 
armies, taught their subjects the use of fire-arms, formed them into 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, provided a regular train of artillery, 
autl magazines well stored with all the munitions of Avar. 

It was long hclicved hy some sentimental people that the Jesuits 
took all these ])recautions that they might protect the innocent Indians 
from the contagioh of European vices, and it tvas the fashion to repre- 
sent Paraguay as a paradise of Arcadian simplicity ; indeed, this 
amiable delusion is not nnfrequently repeated hy Avriters of modern 
times j hut the truth Avas manifested AAhen the kings of Spain and 
Portugal resumed their authority over these districts. 

' The In<!iaii>j Avere instructed up to the point Avheu they became 
valuable slaves, and there their education terminated. Tluy were 
held in a state of degrading thraldom, not the less oppi'essive because 
it Avas supported hy moral influences rather than physical force ; and 
all the profits of their toil, beyond Avhat Avas necessary to support exis- 
tence, Avent to SAvell the treasury of their task-masters. 

When the Jesuits were expelled in 17(>0, the evil influence of their 
instructions AA'as fatally manifested ; the jealous hatred of the Euro- 
jteans Avhich they had seduously inculcated, led the Indians to refuse 
allegiance to the king of Portugal, and they Avere not reduced until a 
destructive wai had SAvept away half of the population of the country. 
The exclusive principles of the Jesuits are still maintained in Paraguay, 
and all intercourse between that rich territory and the surrounding 
districts is strictly prohibited. 

Before entering on the history of the Japanese missions, avc must 
say a few Avords on that of India, Avhere first the close connexion 
between the Jesuits and the Inquisition AA^as established. Xavier, avIio 
has l)€en sometimes called the Apostle of the Indies, established the 
Inquisition at Goa, in pursuance of the principle stated by Geriion, in 
his apology for his order: “Inasmuch as from the nature of their 
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and their fourth vow, it belongs to the Jesuits to exercise the 
and function of inquisitors in countries where no Inquisition is 
Established.” The Jesuits had not long to wait for the organization of 
tlie tribunal at Goa ; it soon became the scourge of the Portuguese 
dominions iii the East, and its horrors have been established by incon- 


trovertible testimony. 

4|hristiauity was first introduced into Japan by Xavier (a.d, 1549) ; 
we have already seen how carefully the Jesuits' laboured to retain 
exclusive possession of this mission, for they hoped that it might 
become as profitable to them as Paraguay. Unfortunately they began 
their political intrigues before they had a sufficient number of converts, 
and mail'' ' '.ted an intolerant spirit, which provoked the animosity of 


princes and people. 

It is difficult to ascertain the (rue nature of the circumstances which 


suddenly induced the Japanese rulers to persecute the Christian con- 
verts, after they had given great encouragement to the missionaries; 
the Jesuits themselves attribute it to jealousy of European superiority, 
and a suspicious dread of Spanish ambition. Two fierce persecutions 
annihilated the infant Clmrch. In the first (a.i>. 1590), Uventy thou- 
sand Clwistians were massacred, and in 1638, thirty-seven thousand 
more shared the same fate. Since that time the very name of Christi- 
anity is detested by the Japanese of all classes; and tjliose wlm profess 
it are carefully excluded from their harbours, with the exception of a 
single port to which the Dutch alone aie permitted to trade. 

Many efforts were made to introduce Christianity into China before 
the ta.sk was undertaken by the Jesuits. I'lie most celebrated among 
the early missionaries of tlrat order were lluggiero and Kioci; they 
entered the country in the disguise of Buddhist priests, and won the 
resp< ct of the Chinese by their skill in various branches of science. 
After many disappointments Ricci jumetrated to Pekin (a.d. 1601), 
and m ule several converts, several of whom were persons of high dis- 
tinction. Candida, the daughter of Leu, a cabinet minister, was a 
zealous adherent to the new doctrines; she built several churches, and 
educated in the Christian faith the helpless babes who had been 
exposed by their cruel parents. 

After Ricci's death a fierce persecution was raised against the 
Christians (a.d. 1615); the missionaries were either banished to 
Canton, or forced to conceal themselves in the houses of their converts. 
But they recovered their lost favour by offering to support the Cliinese 
government against the invasion of the Mantchoo Tartars, proposing to 
send auxiliaries and gunners from Macao, to direct the imperial artillery 
and instruct the Chinese in European tactics. 

Adam Schaal, a German Jesuit, gained even greater influence over 
the first Tartar emperor than Ricci had enjoyed under the preceding 
dynw^. But after the accession of Kang-he, the fire of persecution, 
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nourished by jealousy and national antipathy, raged very furioudi^ 
(a.u. 1664). The missionaries had to suffer cruel mockings ana 
imprisonments; some sealed their faith with their blood; others were 
sent to Canton. Seven years afterwards the persecution so far abated, 
that the Jesuits were allowed to return to their churches. 

Yerbiest, the head of the mission, won the emperor’s confidence 
by giving the Chinese instructions in the art of cannon-founding, and 
gained such an ascendancy, tliat he procured permission for the estab- 
lishment of all the missions which might bo required. But A^erbiest 
gave the fatal example of mingling religion with i)olitical intrigues, and 
Seeking to extend the faith by means of questionable pmity. A greater 
error of the Jesuit missionaries was their resting satisfied with nominal 
conversions; of the thousands who were haptize<l, very few indeed 
were thoroughly instructed in Christian truth, and still fewer had 
learned to feel its influence over the heart and the affections. But 
w'orse remains to be told; Ricci had carried the principle of accom- 
modation to a criminal length; in order to conciliate the Chinese, he 
joined in the praises of the Confucian system, and tolerated several of 
its idolatrous practices; ho permitted his servants to worship their 
ancestors, and liad no objection that the men of letters who became 
Christians should continue to perform the customary prostrations in 
honour of their patron sage Confuciu.s. 

Longobardi, the successor of Ricci, was loss compliant: he strictly 
prohibited all idolatrous ritc.s, and this produced such a schism that it 
was necessary lo refer the decision of the matter to Rome. After long 
debates anti inconsistent decisions, the papal court finally decided 
against permitting the use of the idolatrous rites; but the Jesuits 
refused to obey the bull, and the}' procured an edict from the emj>eror 
requiring every missionary who entered the empire to promi.se that he 
would preach the same doctrines which Ricci had taught, and that he 
would never leave C’hina. But the power of the Jesuits had now 
become alarming to the Chinese authorities; they had acquired a com- 
plete mastery over the minds of their converts, and they frequently 
exercised this authority to control and direct civil affairs. 

Edicts were frequently issued to restrain the promulgation of 
Christianity, and the princes in whom the Jesuits trusted for protection, 
abandoned them in the hour of trial. The Emperor Keen Lung 
proved a bitter persecutor, and under his direction the Chinese magis- 
trates began to accuse and punish Christians with all the ferocity 
of inquisitors (a.d. 1746); the numbers of the Christians rapidly 
decreased; some were martyred, many apostatized, and even those who 
adhered to the faith, deemed it necessary to make a public profession 
of idolatry. 

The abolition of the order of Jesuits was a fatal blow to the Romish 
church in China; they had served as painters, mathematicians, 
and mechanics, at court, and had won the respect and confidence 



lees by their superior intelligence. They 
lere of their hil)ours just when their intrigues eicile^ 
isy, without producing any advantage to their cause. Tlibugh 
there are still Romisli missions in China, their churches continue to 
decline, and those who profess the fuitli continue to be objects of 
suspicion to the government. 

In all their missionary establishments the Jesuits were remarkable 
for their hostility to episcopal authority; and in Europe they showed 
an earnest anxiety to withdraw their votaries from obedience to the 
constituted authorities of the Church. Jesuitism was in alliance with 
popery, hut the amity of tlie parties was frc'quciitly inteiTupted, and 
before Ch ru-nt issued liis edict for the suppression of the order, 
several of the popes had n'gardcd it ■with hostility. The edict of l?ius, 
by which the Jesuits were restored, was far from meeting universal 
approbation in the Komisli chinch; several cardinals and bishops 
vainly hiterfered to prevent its publication, and in general the conti- 
nental clergy view the order willi great jealousy. 

The political intrigues in which the Jesuits were engaged in every 
European country, and their incessant efforts to wrest ecclesiastical 
power from the national hierarchies, eventually proved their ruin. It 
is not necessary to determine whether they were guilty of all or any 
of the crimes laid to their charge; it is sufficient to observe thai. they 
were accused either of suggesting or particijiating in every political 
crime which attracted attention during the two centuries of their exis- 
tence. The most fatal intrigue in ivliicli they engaged was an attempt 
to overthrow the administration of the marqnis of Pombjil in Portugal. 
Their efforts were detected and defeated, hut immediately after an 
attempt was made to murder the king of Portugal, and the Jesuits 
were i.iuvcrsally accused of having instigated the assassins. Their 
complicity indeed was never fully proved, but it was generally bedieved, 
andi such an outcry was raised against them in Portugal, Spain, and 
France, that nothing short of the abolition of the order could have pre- 
vented a dangerous schism in the tUiurch. Indeed some preparations 
were made in Portugal to renounce all allegiance to the Holy See and 
place the national Church under the superintendence of a patriarcli. 

At this crisis Gangai*elii, the most amiable and virtuous in the long 
list of Roman pontiffs, was elevated to the papacy (a.d. he 

took the title of Clement XIV., and was stigmatized by his adversaries 
as the Prot< stant pope. On the 21st of July, 1773, he issued a bull 
suppressing the order of the Jesuits, which was received with joy by 
nearly all ihe sovereigns of Europe. The papers found at the 
dissolution of the order were of little importance; but as the Jesuits 
bad long foreseen their fate, it is probable that those which had any 
political tendency were destro 3 >'ed, and the same cause will account for 
the disappearance of the vast wealth supposed to have been accumu- 
lated by the society. 
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Immediately after the overthrow of Napoleon in 1814, Pope^Piua 
Vn. published a bull reviving the order of Jesuits, which at first 
great alarm throughout Europe. But the alliance of the order seems 
to have been fatal to every cause with which it has been associated. 
Before their subversion by Clement XI V., the Jesuits had been, for 
thfe most part the rival of kings ; on their restoration they directed 
their efforts to rendering ecclesiastical and royal authority absolute, or 
rather, despotic. They have signally failed ; the papal supremacy 
over tlie continental churches is now less than it was at any former 
period ; the elder branch of the Bourbons is exiled from France; Spain 
an<l Portugal have exclianged despotic for constitutional governments; 
and the delusive tnirirpiillity of Italy is only maintained by Austrian 
bayonets. The order itself has greatly declined in popularity of late 
years ; other confraternities have arisen with which tlic Jesuits have 
been unable to compete, and from their own publications it seems not 
unlikely that the period of their second and final extinction is not far 
distant. 


SrcrTioN XI . — ilutory of the Inquisition. 

In the preceding sections of tins Avork we have noticed the first esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, after the conquest of the Albigeuses, and 
shown its connexion witli the political system of popery ; but in one 
part of Europe the Inquisition rose to such a a formidable height of 
power, that it inn\ be almost regarded as an independent institution, 
an ally rather than a servant of tlic papacy. It seems, therefore, 
necessary to make the lust ory of the Spanish Inquisition the subj' ct of a 
separate section, because in its origin, constitution, and management, it 
was peculiar to the peninsula. 

It was not until the union of Ferdinand and Isabella lia<l laid the 
foundation of the greatness of Spain, that the clergy of that country 
prepared to extend the ancient Impiisition, and establish on its basis 
ail institution Avhieh sliould effectually exclude heresy from the 
peninsula. Isabella, Avhose comprehensive policy Avas fraught Avith the 
greatest benefits, not only to her oavu country hut to civilized bluropc, 
long resisted a proposition Avhich she foresaAV Avoiild not only be 
injurious in itself, 1>ut ruinous in its consequences ; unfortunately she 
yielded to the inferior intellect of her husband, and AA'as induced to 
give her sanction to nn institution Avhich soon ptOA^ed one of the 
greatest scourges ever inflicted on a civilized country. It must, hoAV- 
ever, be remarked, that the germs of an Inquisitorial system bad been 
introduced into Spain so early as tlic days of tlie Visigoths; the Arinns 
persecuted the Catholics, and Ihe latter Avben they acquired the 
ascendancy more than retaliated, Avbilc the Jcavs Avere the common 
victims of both parties. We have already mentioned that this system 
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,^^ation had induced the Jews to support the feacens when 
iJ^vaded Spain, a circuinstance which greatly fiicilitated the con- 
j of that country by the Mohammedans. Numbers of the Albi- 
lenses after their expulsion from the south of France found shelter 
in the territories of the king of Arragon, where they were objects of 
suspicion to the ecclesiastical authorities, though there is no evidence 
that they made any attempt to propagate their opinions. It vras 
studiously impressed on the mind of Ferdinand, that the descendants 
of these heretics had entered into a secret conspiracy with the forced 
converts from Judaism, and with the Moriscoes, to subvert orthodox 
Christianity. He was told tliat the altar and the throne were equally 
endangered by this coalition of anti-Christian parties, and that the 
evil was spread too far to be checked by the limited powers of the 
ancient Inquisition. 

This ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious 
peculiarities in its leading features as the modern; the same ira- 
pene^ble secrecy in its proceedings, the same insidious modes of 
accusation, a similar use of tortiire, and similar penalties for the 
offender. A sort of Manual drawn up by Eymerich, an Arragonese 
Inquisitor of the fourteenth centurj”, for the instruction of the judges 
of the holy office, prescribes all those nnihiguoiis forms of interrogation, 
by W'hicli the unwary, and perhaps innocent victim might he circum- 
vented. The principles on which the ancient Inquisition w^as esta- 
blished, are no Jess rcjmgnant to justice than those w’hich regulated 
the modern ; although the former, it is true, w^as much less extensive 
in its operation. The arm of persecution, liowever, fell with sufficient 
heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
on the unfortunate Alhigenses, wlio, from the proximity and political 
relati^'ii-' of Arragon and Provence, had become numerous in the 
former kingdom. Tlie jarsecution appears, however, to have been 
chiefly conflned to this iinforl unate sect, and there is no evidence that 
the holy office, notwitlistandifig papal briefs to that effect, was fully 
organized in Castile, before the reign of Isabella. It cannot at any 
rate be chargt*d to any lukewarmness in its sovereigns; since they, 
from the time of 8t. Ferdinand, who heaped the fagots on the hlussing 
pile with his owm hands, down to that of John II,, Isabella's father, tvho 
hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like so many wild beasts among 
the mountains, had ever cviiic(‘d a lively zeal for the orthodox faith. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigonsian heresy had 
become nearly extiniated by the Inquisition of Arragon, so that this 
infernal engine might have been suffered to sleep undisturbed from 
want of sufficient fuel to keep it in motion, tvhen new and ample 
materials were discovered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on whom 
the sins of their fathers have been so unsparingly visited by every nation 
in Christendom among whom they have sojourned, almost to the present 
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centuiy. As this remarkable people, who seem to have preserve^l tliift: 
character of unbroken unity amid the thousand fragments into whio& 
they have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater consideration Itt 
Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the eiforts of the Inquisi- 
tion were directed principally against them during the present reign, it 
may be well to take a brief review of their preceding history in the 
Peninsula. Under the Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceed- 
ingly in the country, and were permitted to acquire considerable power 
and wealth. But no sooner had their Arian masters embraced the 
orthodox faith, than they began to testify their zeal by pouring on the 
Jews the most pitiless storm of persecution. One of their laws alone 
condemned the whole race to slavery; and Montesquieu remarks, 
without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code may be traced 
all the maxims of the moileni Inquisition, the monks of the fifteenth 
century only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of the 
seventh. After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 
reason, are accused of having facilitated, tlicy residt'd in the comjucred 
cities, and were permitted to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal 
terms. 

Their common Oriental origin produced a similarity of tastes, to an 
extent, not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, the early 
Spanish Arabs were characterized by a spirit of toleration towards 
both Jews and Christians, “ the people of the book,” as they "were called, 
which has scarcely been found among later Moslems. The Jews, 
accordingly, uud» r these favourable auspices not only accumulated 
wealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil 
dignities, and made great advances in various departments of letters. 
The schools of Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and Grenada, were crowded 
with numerous disciples, who emulated the Arabians in keeping alive 
the flame of learning during the deep darkness of the middle ages. 

,, Whatever may he thought of their success in speculative philoso- 
''j^hy, they cannot reasonably be denied to Lave contributed largely to 
practical and experimental science. They were diligent travellers in 
all parts of the known w^orld, compiling itineraries, w'hich have proved 
of extensive use in later times, and bringing home hordes of foreign 
specimens and Oriental drugs, that furnished important contributions 
to the domestic pharmacopoeias. In tlie practice of medicine, indeed, 
they became so export as in a manner to monopolize that profession; 
they made great proficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
nomy, while in the cultivation of elegant letters, they revived the 
ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. 

This was indeed the golden age of modern Jewish literature, 
which under the Spanish Khaliphs experienced a protection so benign, 
although occasionally chequered by the caprices of despotism, that 
it was enabled to attain higher beauty and a more perfect develope* 
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' e tenth, eleventh, twelfth, nnd thirteenth centuries, than it 
in any other part of Christendom. The ancient Castilians 
' period, very different from their Gothic ancestors, seem to 

^hiate conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect 
which were extorted from them by the superior civilization of the 
Spanish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of 
the Christian princes, directing their studies, attending them as 
physicians, or more frequently administering their finances. For this 
last vocation they seem to have had a natural aptitude; and indeed the 
correspondence which they inaintaiiied w’ith the difierent countries of 
Europe by means of their own countrymen, w’ho acted as the brokers 
of almost cry people among whom they w’^ere scattered during the 
middle ages, afforded them peculiar facilities both in commerce and 
politics. We meet with JoAvish scholars and statesmen attached to 
the courts of Alphonso XI., Peter the Cruel, Henry II., and other 
princes. Their astronomical science recommended them in a special 
mann^to Alphonso the Wise, AA'ho employed them in the construction 
of his celebrated tables; James I. of Arragon condescended to receive 
instruction from them in ethics, and in the fifteenth century Ave notice 
John II. of Castile, employing a Jewdsh secretary in the composition 
of a national CJancioiiero. 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect the 
Jews, Avlieii their flourishing fortunes had risen to a sufficient height 
to excite popular enyy. augmented as it Avas by their profuse ostenta- 
tion of equipage .and apparel, for Avhich this singular people, notwith- 
standing their avarice, haA'c usually shoAvn a predilection. Stories 
w'ere circulated of their conteinjit of the Catholic Avorship, their dese- 
cration of its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, or otbex 
sacrifice of Christian children, <at the celebration of their own p.assover.. 

With these foolish calumnies, the more probable charge of usury 
and exK^rtion Avas industriously preferred figainst them, till at length, 
towards tlie close of the fourteenth century, the fanatical populace, 
stimulated in many instances ]>y the no less fanatical clergy, and 
perhaps encouraged by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
who found tiiis a conA^enient mode of settling their accounts, made a 
fresh assault on this unfortunate j*eople in Castile and Arragon, break- 
ing into their houses, violating their most private sanctuaries, scatter- 
ing their costly collections and furniture, and consigning the wretched 
proprietors to indiecriniinate massacre, without regard to age or sex. 
in this crisis, the only remedy left to the Jews aa'us a real or feigned 
conversion to christi.anity. St. Vincent I’errier, a Doininiciin of 
Valencia, performed such a quantity of miracles in furtherance of this 
purpose, as miglit have excited the envy of any saint in the calendar; 
and these, aided by his eloquence, are Siiid to have changed the hearts 
of no less than 35 , 000 of the race of Israel, which, doubtless, must he 
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reckoned the greatest miracle of all. The legislative enacttnents of 
this '](>eriod, and still more under John II., during the first half of fho 
fifteenth century, were uncommonly severe upon the Jews; while ^they 
were prohibited from mingling with the Christians, and from exercising 
the professions for which they weio best qualified, their residence was 
restricted within certain prescribed limits of the cities which they 
inhabited; and they were not only debarred from their usual luxury 
of ornament in dress, but were held up in public scorn, as it were, by 
some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. Such 
was the condition of the Spanish Je\vs at the accession of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The new Christians, or converts, as those who had renounced 
the faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally pre- 
ferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which tliey illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in 
the various cities of Castile, and, as their wealth furnished an obvious 
resource for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of 
the nobility, there was scarcely a family of rank in the lane whose 
blood had not been contaminated ..at some period or other by mixture 
with the mala xaagre, ,as it came .afterwards to he termed, of the house 
of Judah; an Ignominious stain, which no time has been sufficient 
wholly to purge away. Notwithstanding the show of pros^J^yity 
enjoyed by the converted Jews, their sitnation was far from secure. 
Their prosedytisin l»ad been too sudden to be geiier.ally sincere ; and, 
as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to be ])ermanently endured, 
they gradually became less circumspect, and exlnbilcd the scandalous 
Spectacle oi apostutos returning to wallow in the ancient mire of 
Judaism. The clergy, especially the Dominicans, wlio seem to have 
inherited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their frantic 
founder, wore not slow in sounding the alarm; and tlio superstitious 
populace, easily roused to acts of violence in tlie name of religion, began 
to exhibit the most tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the 
constable of Castile in an attempt to su])press them at Jaen, the year 
preceding the accession of Isabella. After tliis period, the complaints 
against the Jewish heresy became still more clamorous, and the throne 
was repeatedly beset with petitions to devise some eftcctual means for 
its extirpation. A cliapler of the chronicle of the curate of Los Palacios, 
who lived at this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem to have 
most abounded, throws considerable light on the real, as well Irs pre- 
tended motives of the suhse<]uent persecution, “This accursed race,” 
he says, speaking of the Israelites, “ were either uiiifilUng to bring 
their children to be baptized, or if they did, they washed away the 
stain on returning home. They dressed their stews, and other dishes, 
with oil instead of lard; abstained from pork; kept the passoverf ate 
meat in Lent; and sent oil to replenish the lamps of their synagogues, 
with many other uhominable ceremonies of their religion. They 
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lio respect for monastic life, and frequently profaned the 
o religious houses hy the violation or seduction of their 
They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious people, 
4i^0ssing the most lucrative municipal offices, and preferred to gain 
&eir livelihood by traffic, in which they made exorbitant gains, rather 
than by manual labour or mechanical arts. They considered them- 
selves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was a merit to deceive 
and pilfer. By their wicked contrivances they amassed great wealth, 
and thus were often able to ally themselves hy marriage with noble 
Christian families." It is easy to discern in this medley of credulity 
and superstition, the secret envy entertiiined by the Castilians, of the 
superior skill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, and of the 
superior riohcs which these qualities secured to them, and it is impos- 
sible not to sus])ect that the zeal of the most orthodox was consider- 
ably sharpened hy worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now 
became general. Among those most active in raising it, were Alphonso 
de Ojeda, a Dominican prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, 
and Diego de Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded 
of the meed of glory to which they are justly entitled, by their exer- 
tions for the establishment of the modern Inquisition. These persons, 
after urging ou the sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish 
leprosy prevailed in Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the 
holy office as the only effectual means of curing it. In this they were 
vigorously supported by Nieolo Franco, the papal nuncio then residing 
at the court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with complacency to a 


scheme w'hich promised an ainjjle source of revenue in the confisca- 
tions it involved. But it w^as not easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion 
to measures so repugnant to the natural benevolence and magnanimity 
of her character. Iler scruples, indeed, w'ere rather founded on sen- 
timent than reason: the exercise of w'hieh was little countenanced in 


matters of faith in that day, when the dangerous maxim, that the end 
justifies the means, was universally received, and learned theologians 
seriously disputed whether it w'cre permitted to make peace with the 
infidel, and even whether promises made to them were obligatory on 
Christians. The policy of the Roman church at that time was not 
only shown in its peiversion of some of the most obvious principles 
of morality, but in tlie discouragement of all free inquiry in its dis- 
ciples, whom it instructed to re})ly implicitly in matters of conscience 
on tlieir tpiritual advisers. The artful institution of the tribunal of 
confession, established with this view', brought, as it were, the whole 
Christian world at the feet of the clergy, who, far from being always 
iniraated by the meek spirit of the (fospel, almost justified the reproach 
Voltaire, that confessors have been the source of most of the violent 


measures pursued hy princes of the Catholic faith. Isabella’s serious 
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tempei’) as well as her early education, naturally disposed her to rdti-^ 
gious influences. Notwithstanding the independence exhibited by her 
in all secular affairs, in her own spiritual concerns she uniformly 
testified the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly, to what she 
deemed the superior sagacity or sanctity of her ghostly counsellors. 
An instance of this humility may be worth recording. When Fray 
Fernando de Talayera, afterwards archbishop of Grenada, who had 
been appointed confessor to the queen, attended her for the first time 
in that capacity, he continued seated after she had knelt down to make 
her confession, which drew from her the remark, “ That it was usual 
for ?>oth parties to kneel." “No !" replied the priest, “ this is God s 
tribunal ; I act here as his minister, and it is fitting that I should keep 
my seat while your liighncss kneels before me." Isabella, far from 
taking umbrage at the ecclesiastic’s arrogant demeanour, complied 
with humility, and was afterw.ards heard to say, “This is the con- 
fessor that I wanted." Well had it been for the land, if the queen’s 
conscience hud always been intrusted to the keeping of ])ersonsof such 
exemjdary piety as Talavcra. Unfortunately, in her early days, during 
the lifetime of her brother Henry, that charge was committed to a 
Dominican monk, Thomas de Torquernada, a native of Old Castile, 
subsequently raised to tlie rank of prior of yanta Cruz in Ligovia, 
and condemned to infamous imraortulity by the signal part w'hich he 
performed in the tragedy of tlie Inquisition. Tliis man, who con- 
cealed more pride under his monastic weeds than might have furnislied 
forth a Convent of his order, was one of that class with whom zeal 
passes for rtiigion, and >vho testify their zeal by a fiery persecution of 
those whose creed differs from their own; who compensate for their 
abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving scope to those deadlier 
vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intohirance, which .are no less 
opposed to virtue, and are far more extensively mischievous to society. 
This personage had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella’s young 
mind, to which his situation as her confessor gave him such ready 
access, the same spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortu- 
nately this was greatly counteracted by her sound understanding, and 
natural kindness of heart. Torquernada urged her, or indeed, as is 
stated by some, extorted a promise, that “ should she*.ever come to 
the throne, she would devote herself to the extir})ation of heresy, for 
the glory of God, and the exaltation of the Catholic faitli.” The 
time was now arrived when this fatal promise was to he discluirged. 

It is due to Isabella's fame to state thus much in palliation of the 
unfortunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal: an error 
so grave, that like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a 
sinister expression to her otherwise unblemished character. It was 
not until the queen had endured the repeated importunities of the 
clergy, particularly of those reverend persons in whom she most 
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^ f ^ l>y the arguments of Ferdinand, that she con- 

*^®^^^** from the pope^ a bull for the introduction of the Holy 
into Castile. Sixtus the Fourth, who at that time filled the 
i'MiptlInCJil chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
^ ^ Which this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied 
with the petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull, bearing date 
November 1st, I47fi, authorizing them to appoint two or three eccle- 
siastics inquisitors for the detection and suppression of heresy through- 
out their dominions. 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, suspended 
the operation of tijc ordinance until a more lenient policy had first 
been tried, By I. er command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, 
Cardinal ^lendoza, drew up a catechism exhibiting the ditferent points 
of the Catholic faith, and instructed the clergy tliroughout his diocese 
to spare no pains in illuminating the benighted Israelites by means of 
friendly exhortation, and a candid exposition of the true principles of 
(Jhristiauity. How far the spirit of these injunctions Avas compHod 
with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be reasonably 
doubted. There could lie little doubt, however, th«at a report made 
two years later, by a commission of ecclesiastics, Avitli Alfonso do 
Ojeda at its head, respecting the progress of the Jteformation, Avould 
be necessarily unfavourable to the Jew. In consequence of this 
report, the papal jirovisions were enforced by the nomination, on the 
17 th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as inquisitors, 
AA'ith tvA'O other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor, and the other as 
procurator fiscal, Avith instructions to jiroceed at ouc(‘ to Seville, and; 
enter on the duties of their ofliee. Ord('rs wore also issued to the 


authoi'ities of the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in their 
poAA'cr, But the new institution, Avhieh has since become the miserable 
boast of the C.istilians, proved so distasteful to them in its origin, 
t^iat they refused any co-operation Avith its ministers, and, indeed, 
opposed such delays and embarrassments, that during the first years it 
can scaroi'ly be said to haA'c* obtained a footing in any other places in 
Andalusia than those belonging to the crOAA'ii, 

On the 2iid of January, 1481, tin* court commenced operations by 
the publication of an edict, folloAved by several others, requiring all 
persons to aid in apprehending and accusing all such as they might 
know or suspect to be guilty of heresy, and holding out the illusory 
promise of absolution to such as .should confess their ciTors Avitliin u 
limited perival. As every mode of accusation, even anonymous, Avas 
invited, the number of victims multiplied so fast that the tribunal 
found it eonveniout to remove its sittings from the couA'ent of Saint 
Paul, Avithin the city, to the s])acious fortress of Friana, in the suburbs. 

The presiiinj)tive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was 
established against the at cused are so curious, that a few of them may 
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deserve notice. It was considered good evidence of the fact, if th«; 
prisoner wore better clothes or cleaner linen on the Jewish sabbatli 
than on the otlier days of the week; if he had no fire in his house the 
preceding evening; if he sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of 
certain animals, or drank a certain beverage held much in estimation 
l>y them; if he washed a corpse in warm water, or, when dying, 
turned his face to the wall; or finally, if he gave Hebrew names to 
his children; a provision most whimsically cruel, since, by a law of 
Henry H., he was prevented under severe penalties from giving them 
Christian names. He must have found it difficult to extricate himself 
from the horns of the dih-ninia. Such are a few of the circumstances, 
some of them i)urely accidental in their nature, others, the result of 
early habit, which might well have continued after a sincere conversion 
to Clnistiaiiity, and all of them trivial, on Avhicli capital accusations 
were to he alleged, and cv(;ii satisfactorily established. 

The inquisitors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of the 
ancient tribunal, proceeded with a dispatch which shows that they 
could have paid little deference even to this affectation of legal forms. 
On the fUh of January, six convicts suffered at the stake. Seventeen 
more were executed in JMarch, and by the 4th of November, in the 
same year, no loss than two hundred and ninety-eight individuals had 
been sacrificed in the autos da fc of Seville. Besides these, the 
mouldering remains of many who had been tried and convicted after 
their death, were torn np from their graves with hyena-like ferocity, 
which has di'-graeed no other court, Christian or Pagan, and condemned 
to the common funeral pile. This was prepared on a sj)acious stone 
scaflbld, erected in the suburbs of the city, Avith the statues of four 
prophets attached to the corners, to which the unhappy sufferers Avere 
bound for the sacrifice, and which the Av<uthy curate of Los Palacios 
celebrates Avith much complacency as the spot where heretics were 
burned, and ought to burn as long as any can be found.” 

Many of the convicts Avere persons estimable for learning and 
probity; and among these, three clergymen are named, together with 
other individuals filling judicial or high municipal stations. The SAVord 
of justice Avas observed, in ])articular, to strike at the wealthy, the 
least pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 

The plague Avhich desolated Seville this year, sweeping oif fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, as if in token of the Avrath of Ileaven at these 
enormities, did not palsy for a moment the arm of the Inquisition, 
which, adjourning to Aracena, continued as indefatigable as before. 
A similar persecution Avent forAvard in other parts of the province of 
Andalusia, so that within the same year, 1481, the number of the 
sufferers Avas computed at two thousand burnt alive, a still greater 
number in effigy, and seventeen thousand reconciled : a term Avhicli 
must not be understood by the feader to signify anything like a pardon 
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but only the commutation of a capital sentence for inferior 
as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total confiscation of 
fl^l^perty, and, not unfrequently, imprisonment for life. 

’ The Jews were astonished at the bolt which had fallen so uncx 
pectedly upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to 
Granada, others to Franco, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed 
from the decisions of the Holy Office to the sovereign pontiff. Sixtus 
the Fourth appears for a moment to have been touched with something 
like compunction; for he rcbxiked the intemperate zeal of the inqui- 
sitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. But these feelings, 
it would seem, wore hut transient; for in 1483, we find the same 
pontiff q'Si- 'ing the sciuph^s of Isabella respecting the apj^ropriation 
of the contiscated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to pro- 
ceed in the great work of purification by an audacious reference to the 
example of Jesus Christ, who says he consolidated his kingdom on 
earth by the destruction of idolatry; and he concludes with imputing 
their successes in the Moorish war, upon which the^r had tlum entered, 
to their zeal for the faith, and promising them the like in future. In 
the course of the same year, he expedited twm briefs appointing Thomas 
de Torquoniada inquisitor-general of Castile and Arragon, and clothing 
him with full powers to frame a new constitution for the Holy Office 
(August 2nd, and October, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible 
tribunal, the Spanish, or mo<lern Inquisition, familiar to most readers, 
whether of history or romance, which for three centuries has extended 
its iron sway over the dominions of Spain and I*oriugal. 

Torquemada was apjadiitod inquisitor-gcnenil of Spain, and he 
prepared a code of hnvs for the legulation of the tribunal, which 
has no ]>arallel in the annals of barhanty; every encouragement 
was afforded to spies and informers, the use of secret torture was 
strictly enjoined, the accused were deprived of every chance of refuting 
the charges brought against them, and any act of humanity from the 
gaoler to a prisoner was declared a crime of the highest magnitude. 
The popes (lid not discourage a system which proved the source of 
immense prt-fits from the numbers who sought bulls of absolution and 
protection at Rome; but the Spanish inquisitors, indignant at the 
escape of tlicir victims, severely reprobated the facility with which 
these bulls were accorded by the successors of St, Peter. 

Deza, wlio was chosen to succeed Torquemada as chief inquisitor, 
extended ihe persecution from the suspected Jews to the descendants 
of the Aloors, who had continued in Granada after the great bulk of 
the nation had been expelled by Ferdinand. During his administra- 
tion of eight years, we find in the records of Seville, that two thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-two persons were burned alive, eight 
hundred and ninety-six who escaped were burned in efBgy, and thirty- 
four thousand nine hundred and fifty-two condemned to different 
penances. 
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The celebrated Cardinal Xlraenes was the successor of Dept} he 
endeavoured, in some degree, to mitigate the severity of the Inqiiiili-i 
tion, but he was unable to restrain the ferocious bigotry of his asso- 
ciates, and during the eleven years of his administration, more than 
fifty thousand persons were condemned to various punishments, of 
whom three thousand five hundred and sixty-four were burned alive. 

Fresh activity was infused into the inquisitors by the preaching of 
the Reformation: Don Alphonso Manriquez, the fifdi inquisitor-general, 
issued an edict prohibiting the introduction of the works of Luther 
into fSpaiii, under very severe penalties. All books of heresy and 
sorcery were ordered to be burned ; and such was the ignorance of the 
fanatics who presided over the execution of this edict, that they caused 
several Hebrew Bibles to be hurned at Salamanca, as books which 
inculcated the tenets of Judaism ! The writings of Firasmus very 
narrowly escaped from this prohibition ; some of them, hoAvover, were 
wholly forbidden, and it was recommended that the rest should be 
read Avith grejit caution. 

The rigid examination to which the accused were subjected, when 
the progress of the reformed doctrines began to alarm the papal 
zealots, may be estimated by the }>rocess -verbal of the torture of Salas, 
who had been accused of blasphemy. Salas denied the charge, and 
the inquisitor Moriz sentenced him to the torture. The following 
extract is taken from the official account of his examination : 

“At Valladolid, on the 11th of June, 1527, the licentiate Moriz, 
inquisitor, caii'^od the licentiate Salas to appear before him, and the 
sentence aaus read and notified to him. After the reading, the said 
licentiate Salas declared that he had not said that of which he was 
accused; and the said .licentiate Moriz immediately caused him to be 
led to the chamber of torture, Avbere, being stripped to his shirt, he 
was placed upon the rack, to Avliicli the executioner, Pedro Porras, 
fastened him by the arms and legs with cords of hemp, of which he 
made eleven turns round each limb ; Salas, during the time that j^e 
said Pedro >vas thus binding him, was warned to speak the truth, but 
persevered in the former reply. The said Salas being still tied as 
before mentioned, a fine Avet cloth was put over his face, and about a 
pint of Avater was poured into his mouth and nostrils, from an earthen 
vessel Avith a hole at the bottom, containing about tAvo quarts,* never- 
theless, he still persisted in denying the accusation. Then Pedro 
tightened the cords on the right leg, and poured a second measure of 
water on the fiice ; the cords were tightened a second time on the 
jsame leg, but iSalas still persevered in his denial. Then the said 
licentiate Moriz, having declared that tue torture was begun, but 
NOT FINISHED, Commanded that it should cease.” 

That the reader may fully understand this beginning of torture, it 
is necessary to know the instrument, or rack, called by the Spaniards 
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which was used on this occasion. It is formed like a groove, 
i%rge enougli to hold the body of a man, without a bottom, but it is 
%ossed by a •stick, over which the body falls in such a manner that 
the feet are much higher than the head; and the mere weight of the 
wretched sufferer produces such a pressure on the cords, even before 
they are tightened by mechanical means, that they often cut into the 
bone. In such a state respiration is very difficult, but it was rendered 
nearly impossible by the exquisite cruelty of the w'et clotli, and the 
drijqnng of water into the mouth and nostrils. Finally, we may 
mention that Salas, in the end, was partially acquitted, and set at 
large, on the condition of performing public penance and paying a 
moderate !i-ie. 

Notnithatanduig these severities, Lutheranism was secretly propa- 
gated in Spain; and it Avas even asserted that the emperor, Charles V., 
had swerved from orthodoxy after his abdication. Fhilip II., the 
most gloomy bigot that ever disgraced a throne, consulted the grand 
inquisitor Valdes, and on the application of both, a bull w'as obtained 
from Itoine, consigning to destruction not only dogmatizing Lutherans, 
obstinate iu error, but even those who had returned to the Church, if 
they had exhibited equivocal signs of repentance. Immense numbers 
were arrested, and an /c celebrated at Valladolid, in which 

the more obstinate were burned, and the remainder admitted to recon- 
ciliation, on performing penance. This horrible scene was displayed 
in the grand square of V^alladolid, May 21 st, 15.59, in the presence of 
the prince Don (, Virlos, the princess Juana, and tlie principal grandees 
of Spain. In the same year, also, an auto da fe was cclebr.ated at 
Seville, in which twenty-one Lutherans were burned, some of whom 
were ladies of the highest rank. • 

In the following year an aido da /c, in which fourteen persons 
ivere burned, was also celebrated in Seville. Among the victims was 
an Englibhmaii named Kicholas Burton, nho had come to Spain as 
captain of a merchant vessel ; the inquisitors confiscated the ship and 
cargo, and there is some reason to suspect that the sentence of con- 
demnation was in some degree dictated by avarice. During the fol- 
lowing ten years at letist one auto da fc was annually celebrated in 
Spain; and there is no doubt that many of the victims were innocent 
phetjSons, denounced merely from spite and malice. 

During the Austrian dynasty in Spain, auto da fes were of frequent 
occurrence, but the Inquisition seems to have fallen in public estima** 
tion, having became an engine of state policy. When the Bourbon 
family acquired the thi’one in the person of Philip V., that monarch’s 
aoccssion. was celebrated by an auto da Je^ wliich he refused to witness. 
13^1 his repugnance to the system was soon overcome; and dating his 
forj^-six years, no less than seven hundred and eighty-two of 
atrocious spectacles were exhibited in Spain, in which fourteen 
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Hiousand and sixty-six individuals underwent various d(‘gr©es of 
punishment. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. (from 1 746 to J 7^9) there was no 
general auto da fe^ ])ut ten persons were burned wlio had relapsed into 
Judaism. During the reigns of Charles III. and IV., only ten persons 
were condemned, four of whom were burned, and fifty-six individuals 
subjected to penances. About this time freemasonry began to attract 
the notice ot' the inquisitors, and they denounced severe penalties 
against all members of secret societies; but though many were accused, 
th(' tribunals readily permitted the suspected to renounce the charge 
privately, or to compromise the accusation. 

The Inquisition was abolished in 181.3 by the 8[)anish Cortes, and 
restored in the following year by Feidinand V’"ll., hut no auto da fe 
was eele]>rated during its renewed existence. It is now formally 
abolished; but Don Carlos, who claims the crown of S])ain, is pledged 
to the re.storation of this formidable tribunal, and it is on this account 
tliat he i.s so zealously supported by the monks and friars. The last 
victim of the Inquisition was a nun, who was burned on the charge 
of Jiaving made a compact ^\ith the devil. 8hc suficred on the 7th 
of November, 1781. 

l.lorente, from whose Jlisfon/ of the Spaui,sh Inquisition^ compiled 
out of its own records, wa liave deriAcd most of the details we have 
recorded, gives the following table of the number of victims who 
were punivshed bv the Holy OJfice, during the period of its power 
from 1181 to ,'781;— 


Huiued uhve . . .31,912 

liiirned in eftigy .... 17,039 

Condeinnod to severe i)enuuces 291,460 

Total number of victims 341,021 

Kfit ' 


Although the Inquisition was introduced into tlie Spanish colonlos 
of South America by the laws of Philip II., the Holy Office was 
never so formidable there as in the mother-country. 'Though some ol 
the ecclesiastics who accompanied the first adventurers stimulated 
them to slaughter the helpless natives as idolaters and enemies oi 
God, the succeeding missionaries taught more humane doctrines, and 
zealously laboured to propagate the knowledge of Ohristianity by the 
simple arts of persuasion. Valvcrde, indeed, stimulated Pizarro to 
murder the innocent Peruvians, because the Inca Atahualpa threw 
down the llrevisiry, in utter ignorance of its meaning or contents; bul 
this was a sudden burst of fanaticism, or rather of avarice, for the 
historians declare that long before Valvcrde gave the signal, the Cupi- 
dity of the Spaniards was stimulated by the sight of the rich dresses 
of the Peruvians, and that they could with difficulty be restrained 
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^ an assault, until some pretext for perfidy could be 

:^V%d by the artful priest. From the time of the conquest of Peru, 
ecclesiastics, both secular and regular, became the protectors of 
tllw Indians, and were their only protection against the hardships and 
exactions to which they were exposed by the colonists. 

Though the Inquisition has been formally abolished, its spirit is 
Still preserved in countries where Romanism maintains extensive 
sway. The priests exercise the discretionary power of naming from 
the altar any person suspected of failing in reverence or attachment 
to the faith; and the person thus pointed out as a mark for popular 
odium is sure to endure manifold persecutions, and his life is not 
unfrequeuliy endangered. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Section I . — State of the Continental Khiffdoms after the Peace 

if ^yestphalia. 

Though the treaty of "VVestidialia restored tranquillity to northern 
Europe and Germany, France and Spain continued the war in which 
they had originally hut a secondary share, with all the obstinacy of 
principals. At the same time, France was distracted by civil broils 
less fatal tlian those of England, but scarcely loss sanguinary. The 
prime mover in these disturbances was the coadjutor-archbishop of 
Paris, afterwards knov^m as the Cardinal dc Retz; he wished to gain 
toe post of prime minister from Cardinal Alazarine, and he induced 
several princes of the blood, with a large portion of the nobility, to 
espouse his quarrel. The parliaments of France resembled those of 
England only in name; they were colleges of justice, not legislative 
assemblies, and the members purchased their seats. This was the 
body with which Retz commenced his operations; instigated by the 
ambitious prelate, the parliament of Paris thwarted all the measures 
of the queen-regent and her minister, until Anne of Austria, irritated 
by such factious opposition, ordered the president sind one of the m(^ 
violent councillors to be arrested. Her orders were scarcely executed 
when the populace arose, barricadoed the streets, threatened the 
cardinal and the regent, and procured the release of the prisoners. 
Alarmed by the repetition of similar outrages, the queen, attended by 
her Childmn and her minister, retired from Paris to Germains^ 
where thdbr distress was so great that they were obliged to pavm the 
crown jewels to procure the common necessaries of life. These 
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intrigties led to a desultory civil war, which began to assume a serious 
aspect after the arrest of the ambitious duke of Conde, who had 
repeatedly insulted the queen and the cardinal ; the factious took up 
arms in ^1 the provinces, and the duke of Orleans, uncle to the young 
king, placed himself at the head of the malcontents (a.d. 1650). 
Mazarine was unable to resist the confederacy ; he liberated Conde 
and his associates, in the vain hope of conciliating their favour, but 
was obliged to fly to Cologne, where he continued to govern the queen- 
regent us if he had never quitted Paris. By his intrigues, which were 
now seconded by dc Retz, the duke of Bouillon, and his brother, 
Turonne, were detached from the confederates, and by their aid 
Mazarine was enabled to enter the kingdom at the head of an army, 
and refsume his former authority. (.'Ondc, proclaimed a traitor by the 
parliament of Paris, threw himself upon the protection of Spain, and 
obtained from that power a body of troops, with which he pursued the 
court from province to province, and finally entered Paris. Turenne, 
W'ho commanded the royal forces, brought the young king within sight 
of his capital; and Jjouis witnessed a fierce conflict in the suburb of 
St. Antoine, which terminated in the defeat of his army. 

Encouraged hj'this success, the parliament of Paris proclaimed the 
duke of Orleans lieutenant-general of the kingdom,” and the prince 
of Conde, “ commander-in-chief of the armies of France.” But the 
danger with wliich these appointments threatened the monarchy, was 
averted equally by the rashness of Conde and the prudence of the 
king. Conde instigated a tumult, in which several citizens lost their 
lives; Louis conciliated his subjects by sending the Ciirdinal into tem- 
porary cxiic, and was received into his capital w’ith the loudest aceta- 
mations. No sooner was the royal authority rc-estahlished, than 
Mazarine was recalled and invested with more than his former power. 

During these commotions, the Spaniards had recovered many of the 
places 'which they had previously lost to the French, and Louis de 
Haro, who governed Spain and Philip IV". as absolutely as Mazarine 
did France and its youthful sovereign, hoped by means of Conde*s 
great military talents to bring the w’ttr to a triumphant issue. But the 
French found a getieral in Marshal Turenne, wdio w'as more than a 
rival for Conde ; he compelled the Spaniards to raise the siege of 
Arras, and seized all their baggage, artillery, and ammunition (a.d. 
1656). He was himself soon after compelled to raise the siege of 
Valenciennes, but ho made a masterly retreat as honourable as a vic- 
tory, and even took the town of Capcile in the presence of his enemies. 
Still the fortune of the war was doubtful, when Mazarine, by flattering 
the passions of the usurper Cromwell, engaged England to take a share 
in the contest. Dunkirk, the strongest to'wn in Flanders, first engaged 
the attention of the allies; the English blockaded it by sea; Turenne, 
with an auxiliary British force united to the French ami^, besieged it 



iiililSaot ^ecUtie a^i engagement j tfee 
wi^ '&rabined’wiih tlie impetuosity of the JrencU troj^, pvojm?^ 
im^ deoJifed victory; Dunkirk 

■^fen to tke EnglisU according to treaty, wkile l?ranoe oktaiaed puS' 

?feion of tlie strongest towns in Flanders. i . ., 

^ Peace was now necessary to Spain, and it was also essential to the 
%e< 5 ess of Mazarine’s favourite policy ; the procuring for the House 
Bourbon the eventual succession to the Spanish monarchy, by 
ihiting King ^ouis to the infanta, Maria Theresa. The preliminaries 
%ere adjusted iy Mazarine and Louis do Haro, in person, at a confer- 
ence in the Pyrenees, and France obtained an extent of territory and 
the prospect of an inheritance, which soon made it formidable to the 
r'esti of Eurbpe. About a year after the conclusion of this treaty, 
Mazarine died (a.d. lOGl); and Louis, who had borne the ministerial 
yoke with secret impatience, took the reins of government into his 

o>vn hands. . , j. ^ i j a 

: Germany, exhausted liy tedious wars, remained undisturbed alter 

t^the peace of Westphalia until the death of b’erdiuand III. (a.d. 1^7)» 
'wh^n the Diet was agitated by fierce debates respecting the choice of 
'a successor. Recent events had shown how dangerous was the atnbi- 
of the nou.se of Austria to the independence of the minor^stafos, 
several of the electors wished to have as their head some monarch 
*irKn8e hereditary dominions would not bo of sufficient importance to 
' nai^e Mm above the control of the Diet. But these considerations were 
forced to yield to more pressing circumstances; the presence of the 
Xurkn in Buda, of the French in Alsace, and of the Swedes in Pome- 
iani% required a powerful sovereign to prevent further encroachments; 

V an44^opold, tlie sou of the late emperor, was unanimously chosen. 
His, first measure was to form an alliance with Poland and Denmark 
against Sweden, a power which, ever since the victorious^ career^ of 
GlkstaYus Adolphus, menaced the independence of the neighbouring 
';.iBtates. 

'’We have already mentioned that the renowned Gustavus was sue- 
led by his daughter Christina. She was fondly attached to study, 
A^mbied in her court the most distinguished professors of science, 
re, and the fine arts. Her favourite pursuits ivere, howevmr, too 

^ .‘d and abstruse for practical life; she was pedantic rather i^ian 

1^? f And her great learning was never applied to a nsefuji end* 

t> the peace of Westphalia, not from any regard for the 
of Eorope or her own kingdom, but simply to indid|gc heir 
study, with which the cares of state interfered. The 
site felt little sympathy in the learhedi pursuits of Ihetr 
prised he^r to marry her oousinrCJikairies 
been Resigned in her Mfnn<^, hut Clhr^ 
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to give herself ft master, and she only nominated this prinO^^her , 
successor. The states renewed their importunity, and Christina offered , 
to resign the crown to her cousin; after some delay, oaftcasioned Jijr 
reasonable suspicions of her sincerity, she carried her design into 
execution, and abdicated in favour of Charles Gustavus, who ascended 
the throne under the title of Charles X. (a.d. 1655). The remainder 
of Christina'^s life was disgraceful to her character. Designing to fix 
her residence at Home, she renounced liutherauism, and embraced the 
Catholic faith at Innspruck, not because she deemed it the preferahl[e 
religion, but because she thought it convenient to conform to the tenets 
of the people with whom she intended to reside. Her profligate life, 
her want of any valuable iiifornuition, and her loss of powei*, soon ren- 
dered her contcmptil)le in Italy; she made two journeys into France, 
where she was received with much respect, until her infamous conduct 
excited general abhorrence. In a fit of jealousy, she commanded one 
of her paramours to be assassinated in the great gallery of Fontaine- 
bleau, and almost in her very presence (a.d. 16.”»7)- This atrocious 
violation of the laws of nature and of nations, perpetrated in the midst 
of a civilized kingdom, and a court that piqued itself on refinement, 
was allowed to pass without judicial inquiry; but it excited such 
universal detestation, tliut Christina was forced to quit France and 
«celk refuge in Italy. Tliero the remainder of her life was spent in 
sensual indulgence and literary conversation, if such a term can* bo 
applied to tin? liuiguage of a capricious woman, admiring many things 
for which she iiad no taste, and talking about others wliich she did not 
understand. 

While Christina was tlms disgracing her sex and country, Charles 
X. indulged the martial spirit of liis j)Cople by declaring war againSIssj 
Poland. After the death of Sigismond III. (a.d. 1032), his son 
Ladislaus was elected to the throne, and proved to be a prince of great 
courage and capacity. He gained several victories over the Busslans 
and the Turks; he forced tlie Swedes to resign the places which 
Gustavus Adolphus had seized in Prussia; but unfortunately he com- 
bined with liis nobles in oppressing the Cossacks, and thus drove those 
uncivilized tribes to a general revolt. In the midst of this war 
Ladislaus died (a.d. 1643); be was succeeded by his brother John 
Casimir, who would gladly have entered into terms with the injured 
Cossacks, but was forced to continue the war by bis turbulent nobles. 
Alexis, czar of Russia, took advantage of these commotions to capture 
Sraolensko and ravage Lithuania, while Poland itself was invaded by 
Charles X. The progress of the Swedes was rapid, they obtained two 
brilliant victories in the field, captured Cracow, and com|clled the 
terrified Casimir to seek refuge in Silesia. But the insulting demean- 
our of the Swedes, and the cruel massacre perpetrated at tlie capture 
ot Warsaw, confirmed the Poles in the determined spirit of resistance, 
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of wMcli the burghers of Dantzic set them a noble example; while the 
chief powers of the North combined to check the dangerous ambition 
of Sweden. Attacked at once by the czar of Russia, the emperor of 
Germany, and the king of Denmark, Charles, though deserted by his 
ally the elector of Brandenburg, did not lose courage. He led an army 
over the ice to Funen, subdued that and several other D^ish islands, 
and laid siege to Copenhagen. The city was saved by an insincere 
peace, which proved to be only a suspension of arras; but Avhen (Charles 
renoAved his exertions, he Avas opposed by the republics of Holland and 
England. Negotiations for peace A^’ere commenced under the auspices 
of these great naAal poAvers; but ere they Avere brought to a conclusion, 
Charles dird ^Taii epidemic feA'cr(A.i). IfKiO). The Swedes, deprived 
of their active and ambitious monarch. Avere easily brought to resign 
their })reteTi£ions to Boland of the treaty of Oliva ; and the general 
desire of prcATiiting the minority of Charles XI. being disturbed by 
foreign Avars, induced the regency to adjust a pacification Avith Den- 
mark and other poAvers. 

Section If. — Hldon/ of EtiafiUul tinder ihe, Conunonivt'ulth, 

The civil and r<d.lgious constitution of England Avas dissolved by the 
execution of Ciiarlcs L; the great body of the nation Avas dissatisfied 
with the result of the civil AA’ar, but it Avas overaAved bv an army of 
fifty thousand men, entirely devoted to tiie seiTice of Cronnvell; and 
the Common AAcal til Parliament, as the inconsiderable remnant of the 
House of Commons aaos called, found itself in possession of the 
RUpremo authority. The state of affairs in Ireland and Scotland soon 
engaged tiie attention of the ncAv government, and they were espe- 
cially interested to maintain the dominion that England claimed oA'cr 
t’le former countiy. The revolt of the Irish, like (he rcA'olt of the 
Americans in later daj’^s, Avas regarded as (reason against the English 
people, rather than rebellion against their joint sovereign; the partial 
successes of the Insurgents Averc vicAved as national wrongs, and the 
use of the phrase “oar kingdom of Ireland” made every Englishman 
imagine that he would be robbed of some portion of his hereditary 
rights. Avere that island to establish its independence. CromAvell, 
aAvare of the great celebrity Avhich might be gained in a Avar so 
popular as that undertaken for the recovery of Ireland, successfully 
intrigued to have bimself appointed lord-lieutenant and commander-in 
chief of the army. 

Tlie state of Ireland could not be more favourable to the purposes 
of an iiivmler. When Charles I. entered jnto a treaty with his 
revolted Irisii subjects, be disgusted one party without conciliating the 
other; for he gave both reason to suspect his sincerity. He appointed 
the marquis of Dmiond lord-lieutcnanr, a nobleman possessed of many 
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higli qualities, but who had imbibed the principles of the unfortunate 
earl of Strafford, and was bigotedly attached to the support of tiie royal 
authority and the episcopal church. Ormond conciliated Tnehiquin 
and some other Protestant leaders who had refused to acknowledge the 
cessation of arms which Charles had granted to the insmgents, but he 
protracted the negotiations with the Catholic confederates until their 
aid was useless to the royal cause. Alarmed at length by the progress 
of the Parliament, while the confederates were at tin; same time 
incensed by the intolerant ordinances of the English Commons, he 
concluded a treaty with the Catholic deputies at Kilkenny (a.d. l()4(j}, 
on the basis of a general pardon and full toleration. The native Irish 
were dissalisticd with tliis pacification, which did not restore to them 
lands of which they deemed themselves uKtjustly depiived; the bigoted 
Catholics souglit the supremacy, not the toleration of their religion, 
and many of the more moderate entertained suspicions of Ormond’s 
good faith. Under such circumstances tliey were influenced by 
Rinuccini, the papal nuncio, to reject tlie treaty of Kilkenny, and 
Ormond at once was deprived of all auth(»rity. As the king was 
unable to assist him, he delivered up the fortified towns to an officer 
of tlic Mngllhh jiarliamcnt, a fatal measure, wh'cli rendered the restora- 
tion of the royal power impossible. 

The Irish soon grew weary of Rlnucclni’'s prlcU', bigotry, and 
incapacity ; a powerful body of the Catholic nobles, headed liy the 
earl of (danricardt , expelled tlie nuncio, and invited Ormond to resume 
tlie government. I’lie lord-lieutenant returned, and found tlie royal 
authority established every where except in the towns wliich he ha<l 
himself surrendered to the parliament, llis first care w.is to n inedy 
this blunder; be subdued several important garrisons, but lie allowed 
himself to be surprised near Dublin b}’^ an inferior force, and was 
routed W'ith great loss. At this crisis Cromwell landed with an army 
of enthusiastic soldiers trained to amis, and flushed by recent victories. 
He besieged Drogheda, took it by storm, and put all the gtirrison to 
the S'word. The town of AVcxforcl was next assailed, and its defenders 
similarly butchered; and this cruelty produced sudi an alarm, that 
thenceforth every town, before which (h'omwcll presented him.self, 
surrendered at the first summons. The declining season, a failure 
of provisions, and epidemic disease, soon reduced the invaders to great 
distress; but they were relieved by a revolution as sudden as it was 
unexpected. The Protestant royalists in Munster, always jealous of 
their Irish allies, revolted to the parliament at the instigation of the 
Lords Broghill and Incliiquin, and the gates of all the important garri- 
sons in the south of Ireland were opened to Cromwell's sickly troops. 
The Irish could no longer be brought to pay obedience to a Protestant 
governor, Ormond quitted the country in despair, and the confederates, 
no longer any bond of union, were overpowered in detaik 
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Oromwell freed himself from all future opposition, hy permitting the 
Idih officers and soldiers to engage in foreign service. About forty 
thousand Catholics went on this occasion into voluntary exile. 

The young king, Charles TL, had intended to place himself at the 
head of the Irish royalists; but when their cause was ruined, he 
entered into negotiations with the Scottish conveauters, and submitted 
to terms the most ignominious that ever a people imposed upon its 
prince. He was forced to publish a proclamation, banishing all malig- 
nants, excommunicated persons from his court, — that is, the royalists 
who liad perilled their lives and fortunes in the service of his family; 
to pledge his word that he would take the covenant and support the 
presbyteriau form of government; and finally, to promise that in all 
civil affairs, he would conform to the direction of the parliament, and 
submit all ecclesiastical matters to the general assembly of the kirk. 
Charles did not consent to these disgraceful conditions, until the royal 
cause in Scotland was rendered desperate by the overthrow of its 
greatest supporter, the marquis of Montrose. This gallant nobleman, 
immediately after the execution of Charles L, renewed the war in 
Scotland, but was made prisoner by the covenanters, and ignominiously 
put to death as a traitor (a.d. 1()50). 

Soon after tljis tragical event, Charles landed in Scotland, and 
found himself a mere pageant of state in the hands of Argyle and the 
rigid covenanters, at whose mercy lay both his life and liberty. The 
intolerance of these bigots was not assuaged by the approach of an 
English arjny under the command of Cromwell, whom the parliament 
of England had recalled from the Irish war, so soon as the treaty 
between Charles and the covenanters was published. Cromwell 
entered Scotland, but found a formidable competitor in General Leslie, 
the head of the covenanters. The English were soon reduced to great 
di' tress, and their post, at Dunbar, was blockaded by a Scottish army 
on the heights that overlook that town. Cromwell \vas saved by the 
fanatical and ignorant preachers in the hostile camp ; they pretended 
that a revelation had descended to them, promising a victory over the 
sectarian host of the English, and forced Leslie, in despite of his 
urgent remonstrances, to quit his advantageous position. Cromwell 
took advantage of tlieir delusion; he attacked the Scotch, disordered 
by tbeir descent from the hills, before they could form their lines, and 
in a brief space gained a decided victory. Edinburgh and Leith were 
abandoned to the conquerors, while the remnant of the Scottish army 
fled to Stirling. 

This defeat was by no means disagreeable to Charles; it so far 
diminished the pride of the bigoted party, that he was permitted to 
accept the aid of the episcopal royalists, the hereditary friends of his 
family. Still the king felt very bitterly the bondage in which he was 
held, and when Cromwell crossed the Forth, he embraced a resolution 
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worthy of his hirth and cause, and disconcerting that general by a 
hasty inarcli, he boldly entered England at the head of fourteen 
thousand men. But the result disappointed his expectations; the 
English royalists disliked the Scotch, and detested the covenant; the 
prosbyterians were not prepared to join him, and both were overawed 
by the militia which the parliament raised in the scATral counties. 
At Worcester the king >vas overtaken by Cromwell with thirty 
thousand men (Sept. 3, IGol). The place was attacked on all sides: 
Charles, after giving many proofs of personal valour, saAv his cause 
totally ruined, and sought safety in flight; the Scots were all either 
killed or taken, and the prisoners, eight thousand in number, were 
sold as slaves to the American plantations. Charles wandered about 
for forty-five days in various disguises and amidst the greatest dangers: 
more than fifty persons w'ere entrusted with his secret, but they all 
preserved it faithfully, and he finally escaped to France. In Scotland 
the presbyterian clergjr, formerly all-pow'erful, found themselves treated 
with scorn by the English army. Their assembly at Aberdeen was 
dispersed by a military force, their persons were paraded through the 
town in insulting inoekcry, and they were forhiclden to assemble in 
greater numhers than three at a time. 

In the )neaii time, the ICnglish republic was engaged in a foreign 
war. The increase of the naval and commercial power of the Dutch 
had been view'ed with great jealousy by the English nation ; hut the 
common interests of religion, and afterwards the alliance between the 
Stuart family and the house of Orange, Iiad prevented a ruj»ture. 
After the death of William If., prince of Orange, the Dutch ahoiished 
the office of stadtholder; and this advance towards a purely republican 
constitution induced the English parliament to seek a closer alliance 
with Holland. Their ambassador, how'ever, met hut an indifferent 
reception at the llague^ and on liis return to Ijondoii it became 
obvious tliat the mutual jealousies of the two commonwealths wmuld 
soon lead to open hostilities. 

The English parliament passed the celebrated Acl of Navigfii{o?i, 
W’hich enacted that no goods from Asia, Africa, or America should he 
imported into England, except in English vessels; and the prohibition 
w'as extended to European commodities not brought by ships belonging 
to the country of which the goods Avere the groAVth or manufacture. 
This, though apparently general, particularly affected the Dutch, 


^ Mr. St. Jolni, the Knghsh pleiiijioteBfiar}', 
was a stern repiihlican, and a haughty man. 
He had Uie presumption to take precedency 
of tlio duke of York, who was then at the 
Hague, in a public walk. The prince-]»ahu 
tine, happening to he present, struck the 
ajnha^sadors hat, and bade him respect the 


son and brother of his king, St. John put 
his hand to his sword, refusing to recognise 
either the king or the duke of York; but the 
poxnilaet% compassionating fallen royalty , ttiok 
part with live prince, and forced tlie stern re- 
publican to seek relbge in his lodgings. 
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whose commerce consisted chiefly in <hc carrying trade, their own 
country producing hut few commodities. The wai commenced in a 
dispute on a point of naval etiquette; the English required that all 
foreign vcs'^els in the Eritish seas should stiiLc then flags to English 
ships of nar; Van Trump, a Dutch admiral, with a fleet of forty 
sail, met Blake, the commander of the British fleet, in Dover road. 
Conscious of his superior force, he refused to conform to the degrading 
Ceremony, and uu-iivered the demand by a broadside, ihough Blake 
had only tlftcen ships, he innnediutely commeneod an engagement, and 
being reiiifoired during the battle h-y eight more, he gained a glorious, 
though nr t ■ ’'cry valualde victory. A fierce naval war ensued hetneen 
the two r' j-iii.!ics; it uas on the whole, disadvantageous to the Dutch, 
tliougli they wt'ie eoinmandeil by sueli (‘xta'lleiit admirals as Dc 
Buyter and Van Tro!n[>. The death of the latter in an engagement 
that lusted tlirec days (a.o. ]().j4), decided the contest, and the llol- 
landi'rs were forced to beg juatee lioiu Oliver fVoniweli, who had, iu 
the mean time, dissolved the parliament and usurped the government 
of England. 

When Scotland and Ireland were sulalued the parliament heenme 
jealous of (.'i om well’s pov or, tuid resolved to diminish it by disbanding 
a portion of the 'irmy. But the jiarliamcnt, if such a name could 
fairly be given to a jninority in the House of Commons, bad lost its 
sole streiigtli, the confidence of the ]>«‘oplt\ by its obstinacy in rciaining 
the power with which it iiad lieiui invested by eirciim stances; it would 
not dissolve itself, but seemed deteimined to perpetuate its sovereignty^ 
An angry remoustrauee fj<»m the army was rtjeclerl, and the soldiers 
reproved for interforing in jiublic atfairs. I’liis brought aflairs to a 
crisi,; <<a the 19th of April, 105:1, Cromwell turned out the members 
with military force, locked the doors, ])ut the key in his pocket, and 
letired to his lodgings at Whitehall. The council of state was simi- 
larly dismissed, and so wd'ury were the people of their late rulers, that 
addresses were sent to Cromwell from almost every part of England, 
thanking him for liis boldness and courage. 

It was necessary still to preserve the forms of the constitution, 
but Crmnwell could not venture on an appeal to the people, and allow 
them tlnur ancient liberty of election, much less a more extended 
franchise ; he therefore adopted a middle course, and by the advice of 
his officers, nominated one hundred and sixty persons on his own 
authority, i j form a new parliament. This extraordinary body was 
named the Barehones parliament, from one of its fanatic members, 
named Praise-Cod Barcbones, who rendered himself conspicuous by 

® Ludlow a^iserls, witliout a shadow of interfoml. Sucli a preyect, indeoii, was dis- 
proof, that tlie parhaineijt was about to dis- cn&sed, but there appear no proofs oi itsboing 
solve itself, and givt^ ihe nation a free general initudud to put it into oxe<?ut3on. 
election on a refonnutl plan, when CromupH 
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his aftVctatloii of superior sanctity. Cromwell, finding this convention 
not so pliant as had been expected, contrived, by his creatures, that a 
majority should vole for an immediate dissolution, and when a})Out 
thirty members continued to meet, they were uneereinoniously (ejected 
by a tile of muscjueteers. 

A new constitution >vas formed, by which the h'gislativo power 
was granted to a Lord Ihotcctor and parliament, and the executive to 
tin; protector and !i council of state. (Jn the ItJth of Dccernher 
J0o3, Cuanwcll took the oath of fidelity to the new form of govern- 
ment, and was invested wdth the dignity of Lord Protector. On the 
3rd of the ful]o^ving Septemher, the new parliament assembled, but 
though the stritrtest regulations consistent with the forms of election 
had been devised to exclude all but partisans of the government, tlie 
protector’s authority was inennced on the very first day of debate, and 
it w'as resolved hy a majority of five, to refer tin* examination of the 
new constitution to a select committee. Cromwtdl first excluded half 
the members for refusing to take an oath of all<'giance to tluj pro- 
tectoi, and finding tliat (lie house, even after this mutilation, continued 
refract oiy, Ik; dissolved the parliament before it had sat the five months 
retj nil cd by tlie constitution, which he had himself framed and sworn 
to support. 

A new }>ar]iaincnt was summoned, but notwitbslandiiig the inter- 
ference of C*romw('ll, and the major-generals tliat ruled the twelve 
districts ir.!o which ihiglaiul was divided, so many opponents of the 
governiiK'nt were ri'iurued, that Cromwell posted soldiers at the door 
to exclude tin. sc memhers to whom he had iioi grajitcd tielets of 
admission. The parliament, thus modified, proved suifii'ientl}'' sub- 
servieni, and cm the 2(lLb of JMarch, 1 (>’>(!, it gratified Connvelfs 
secret ambition hy ofi’ering him the title of king. Put Fleetwood, 
the protectors son-in-hnv, and Desl)orough, his brother-in-law, dis- 
concerted the entire plan hy joining llic republicans in the army, and 
procuring a petition from the oflicers against royalty, ^vhiell it would 
have been dangerous to disregard*. Cromwell w'as forced to resign 
his dulling object at the moment it seemed witlun his grasp, and to 
content himself with the protectorate for life, and the poAver of nomi- 
nating his successor. 

To divert the attention of the nation from its internal alTairs, 
Cromwell resolved to engage in some foreign Avar, but avus at first 
undecided VAdiether lie should attack France or >SpaiiP. Mazarine’s 

* “Certain persons,” sui«l the petition, “are hazard our 
endeavouring to reduce the nation to the old * “ In order to inaintaiu himself, he, in 
state of slavery, and urge the protector to as- coniinon with Lamhert, and smueol'tho coun- 
suiue the royal title, willing hy this means to cil, wishes for war, uud is only revolving 
ruin him. We. therefore, petition the par- whetlier it were hotter for him* to raise it 
liainonl to oppose such intrigues, and to abide against France or Spain .' — lUport of ihc 
by tho old cause, lor w'hich wo are ready to Frnu h Jmbaesixhn , Ajinl 20, l(i5d. 
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cunning decided the question ; he conciliated the protector by banishing 
tlxe English princes from France, and thus obtained auxiliaries at a 
critical moment, whose support, as we have already seen, he paid by 
the cession of Dunkirk, Two formidable fleets were prepared in 
England; one under the command of Blake, was sent to cruise in the 
Mediterranean; the other, entrusted to Admirals Penn and Venables, 
proceeded to the West Indies. To justify hostilities, Cromwell 
demanded of the Spanish ambassador, that his master should abolish 
the Inquisition, and open the trade of South America to the English. 
The ambassador replied, that this was asking for his master’s two eyes; 
indeed, neither demand, under the circumstances, was reasonable. 
The Spanish Inquisition certainly exercised an unjust tyrasiny towards 
Protestants, but Cromwell did not treat the Irish Catholics with greater 
mildness; and when England had just given an example of monopoly 
by passing the Navigation Act, it showed little regard for consistency 
to demand fn'C trade from Spain. But both proposals were in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the times, and the knowledge of their having 
been made* brought back to Cromwell a considerable share of the 
popularity he had forfeited. 

Admiral Blake first sailed to Leghorn, and having cast anchor 
before the town, demanded and obtained satisfaction for the injuries 
which the duke of Tuscany liad done to English comnierco. Bepalring 
thence to Algiers, he compelled the dey to restrain his piratical subjects 
from further depredations on the English. Failing to obtain similar 
satisfaction at Tunis, he battered its fortifications with his artillery, 
and burned every ship in the harbour. Ilis fuin(‘ spread through the 
entire Mediterranean, and no power dared to provoke his vengeance, 
Penn and Venables attempted to take Hispaniola, then considered the 
most valuable island in the West Indies, but failing in this clfort, they 
conquered Januiica, whicli has ever since been annexed to the dominions 
of England. Cromwell, however, was so little satisfied with the 
conduct of the two admirals, that on their return, he committed them 
to the Tower. The English, tlirongh the entire war, maintained their 
supremacy by sea; several of the galleons, laden vith the precious 
metals from South America, \vere taken or destroyed, and an entire 
fleet burned hy the hcvoic Blake in the hay of Siinta Cruz'. 

^ These conquests silenced many opponents for a time, hut secret 


' » April 2\si '‘This was th«' last 

iuul greatmt ad' n <iraiis gallmit iiavnl rtmi- 
who died hi his way hoine. He by 
prinoii^ler an iuflpxihlt^ republican, and only 
ifieal for the iaterpst» cl' his country in- 
duced him h> serve niider the usurper. Though 
he was above Ibrty-tour years of ago heforo he 
entered into the niilitary service^ and iifty-ouo 
before he acted in the r.avy^ he raised the 


iiiaritinie glory of England to a gi eater height 
tliaii it had ever attained in any ioniier period* 
t’roinwclJ, iiiDy seri-sihlo of Jiis inentjs, or* 
dcH'd him a pompous funeral at the public 
expense; and people of all parties, by their 
tears, boro t(*stimonjto his valour, gt'iierosity, 
atid jiublic spirit."' — //r. JoJinaon's Ll/e of 
Blake. 
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dissatifactlon pervaded the nation, and pamphleteers hitterly assailed 
the protector, both in verse and prose®. Public attention was roused 
by the assembling of parliament on the 20th of January, 1058; the 
House of Commons shoved its hostility to the government, by admit-* 
ting the members who had been previously excluded by the privy 
council, and still more by severely scrutinizing the constitution of the 
upper house. After a vain effort to conciliate his opponents. Crom- 
W’ell dissolved the parliament on the 4th of l^ebruary, and resolved to 
hazard the perilous experiment of governing alone. But he encoun- 
tered violent opposition, even in his OAvn family; Elizabeth, his second 
daughter, keenly reproached him on her dying bed, and the father, 
who loved her fondly, felt his grief for her loss sharpened by the 
pangs of conscience. A ])amphlot Avas published, and Avidely circu- 
lated, in which the assassination of the protector Avas recommended 
as an act of justice and patriotism; CroniAvell read it, and never smiled 
again. He lived in continual fear, ahvays Avore a coat of mail, never 
slept tAvo successive nights in the same chamber, had guards posted 
cveryAvhcrc, and secret avenues contrived, by Avhich he might escape 
on the least alarm. In such a condition, his death must be considered 
a happy release ; it took place on the 3rd of September, 1058, the 
anniversary of his great A'ictories at Worcester and Dunbar. He Avas 
interred Avith great j)omp in AV^estminster Abbey, but the conduct 
of the populace evinced anything but sorrow for the loss of their 
ruler ^ 

llichard ^’romAvell had hitherto lived a thoughtless and rather 
extravagant lif<\ but on his father’s death he Avas acknowledged as 
protector, both at home and abroad, Avithout opposition. He had, 
hoAvcver, soon to contend against a poAA'crful republican minority in 
parliament, Avbile still greater dangers menaced him from the dis- 
content of the army, Avhich Avas equally dissaiislied Avith the protector 
and the parliament”, 'fhe officers urged Richard to dissolve the 
refractory commons, and Avhen ho had taken this imprudent step, 
seized the reins of government into their owm hands. Having deli- 


Satirical pocius wne jHibli^hpcl, in one of 
A\hicli i ^ the following ; — 

** A protector! what 8 that? 'Tis a stately 
thing 

Tliat conleaiscB hiimolf but (lio ape of a king; 
A tragical Oiesar, the actor a clown, 

Or a hra^.s fintliing* stamped with a kind of 
H crown.’* 

7 Evelyn says, ‘^Tlds was the merriest 
funeral that I ever saAV,for no one hoA\led but 
the" dogs, with which tlie soldiers inadt* siiort, 
amidst barbarous noise, parading through the 
streets, drinking and smoking lAidlow adds, 
" The folly and profurion (of the lying in 


stah*) so far provoked the ])t*oplc, that they 
throAA dirt in tim niglit on his] t*sctiteh( on, 
that was i»laoed over the great gate of Somer- 
set House*” * 

® llichard derided the fanatical pretensions 
of his father’s oilicers ; Avlieii a remonstrance 
ua.s made against his granting commissions 
to “ the ungodly,” he replied, “ Here is Dick 
Ingoldsby, who can neitlier pray nor preach, 
and yet 1 will trust him before ye alJ.” ‘^Theso 
imprudent as well as irndigious words,” says 
Ludlow, “so clearly discovering the ft-ama 
and temper of his mind, were soon publislied 
in the array and city of London, to las great 
prejudice,*’ 
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bctfated on several projects, tlie military junta camo to the resolution 
of re-asscmhlii)fr the Long rarliameiit. About ninety members were 
Imstily collected, })ttt those who displeased the new rulers >vere 
excluded, and the deliherations of the rest were fettered by what was 
ealled “ an Immhlo petition and address from the officers to the par- 
liament of the commonwealth of England.” Richard, weary of his 
situation, resigned the protectorate, and the chief power of the state 
passed to the cabal of officers, at whose head were Lambert, Fleetwood, 
and Desborouglj. In the contests that followed between tlic parliament 
and the council of officers, tlie nation gencially took no interest. It 
>vas a period of complete aiiarclty; principle was forgotten, every one 
was guiW; .i f>y his cam ice, or by some prospect of private fidvantagc. 
All true frjcads (‘f their coujitry >vere heartily tired of this confusion, 
and the illusion of (he re])u!)]icans had so completely vanished, that if 
we exce})t those nho wished for a protector, or expected the personal 
reign of (dirist, not more tb.in a few hundreds could he found anxious 
to restore the common wealtli. In this state of alfairs, (leorge Monk, 
nfterwards duke of Albemarle, resolved to act a decided part, lie had 
been entrusted by (bomwa ll with tljc government of Scotland, and the 
command (d' the army; though suspected of a secret attachment to 
the royal cause'’, he continued to hold his place eluring the profeetoratos 
of Oliver and Kichard. On the abdication of the latter, he professed 
the utmost anxiety for a reconciliation }>etw'een the parliament and the 
English army; but if that could not be effected, he declared that he 
would support the former, lu'cause the estuhiishiiiciit of a commoinvealth 
was dear to his lieart. Tiiis docbiratioii gave so much' confidence to 
the opponents of the (dlicms, that Fleetwood found it necessary to 
permit t]je parliament to assemble; and the Rump Farliamcnt, as the 
House of Commons so often mutilated waas ignominiously termed, met 
amid the loudest accluniafions of the soldiers, who only two months 
before Ji.ui dispersed it hy military violence. The house promptly 
made use of the power 'ohich it had regained; the inemhers and 
officers of whom it did not aj)prove W’cre removed; Diishorough, with 
some othcis, fied to i/amhert. IHcctwood was overwlielmed with 
consterinitioTi. 

On the I st of January, idtiO, Monk, at the head of six thousand 
men, commenced his inarch tow'ards London; he wais received every- 
'where with the greatest enthusiasm; in all tlie towns on his road the 
people rang tlie hells, lighted bonfires, and declared their ardent wish 
fora free parliament. J-(amhert's army melted aw'ay as he advanced; 
but Fleetwood’s soldiers excited so much alarm, that the speaker WTote 

® Cronw^ffell Oucfl wrote to him, “ I have who has a sehcrae for restoring Charles 
been intopned that there it, iu Scmlaud, a cor- Stuart ; endeavour to oatch him, and send him 
tuin ctmiuiig fellow, George Monk hy name, hither.” 
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to Moiilc to hasten lus march. On the Ctli of Ji'ebriiaiy lie appeared 
in parliament, and first excited some suspicion of his real designs by 
refusing to lake the oath of abjuration against the Stuarts. The par- 
liament tried to embroil him with the citizens of London, by sending 
him to arrest some members of the common council for resolving that 
no taxes should be paid until the parliament was filled. Alonk per- 
formed this disagreeable dut}”^; but immediately after reconciled himself 
to the city, and sent a letter to the sjioaker, demanding a, dissolution 
of parliament and a new election. AVhile this letter was fiercely 
debated. Monk took the decisive step of introducing the old excluded 
members, hy wdiich he gained a triuinphiiiit maJorit3^ 

On the l7th of March the Long Parliament concluded its sittings, 
to the great joy of the nation, and a new House of Commons met on 
the 25th of April. In the interval, Ijamhert made a desperate effort 
to place himself at the head of a new army, hut hy lyfonk’s }»roinptitude 
and vigour he was taken prisoner and sent to tlie To\Ncr. 

When the new parliament, coiisi.sllng ])otli of upper and lower 
house, met, it was manifest that the royalists had such a prqnmderance 
that the only question remaining to be decided was, wlu ther Charles 
II. should be restored with or Avithout conditions. 'I'hc hitter course 
was unfortunately chosen, perhaps because it would have been impos- 
sible to frame terms, the discussion of Avhieh would not have roused 
the slumhcring feuds of hostile parties. 

On the 2s)th of May, the day on w'hicli he (ompletcd his thirtieth 
year, Charles triumphantly entered London. He was accompanied b}' 
the memhers of pailiament, the clergy, the civic authorities, and about 
twenty thousand persons on foot or horseback. The streets Avere 
strcAved Avitli flowers, the houses decorated Avith tapestry, the bells rung 
ill ev(‘ry churcb, the air resounded Avith acclamations. Tiic monarch, 
so recently a hopeless exile, might avcH ask, as he Avitnessed the tumult 
of universal jo}', “■ Where then are my enemies?'' 


SiiCTfON III. — llistor>/ of Enfanf from the Uesioration to the 
Jtevoliition ; and rise of the. poiocr of Louis XIV, 

Few monarchs ever had such an opportunity of rendering himself 
popular, and his subjects happy, as Charles 11. ; there is scarcely one 
who failed more lamentably, llis first measures promised Avell ; a few 
of the regicides and their adherents were indeed excepted from the act 
of indemnity, and executed; but pardon Avas granted to the chief par- 
liamentary leaders, and many of them received into favour. Ecclesias- 
tical affairs, however, began to disturb the harmony of the nation, when 
a new parliament was assembled, in which the episcopal and royalist 
party had a triumphant majority. An act was passed, requiring that 
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J^TeTy clergyman sliould posssess episcopal ordination, declare his assent 
to eirorything contained in tlif? Book oi’C/ommon Brayed, take the oath 
of canonical obedience, abjure*^ the solemn league and covenant, and 
the riglit of taking up arms against the king under. any pretence what- 
ever. About two thousand of the clergy rejected these conditions, and 
resigned their henoficos, rather than do violence to their religious 
opinions. The ejected clergymen were persecuted with unwise rigour; 
atevere laws were enacted against conventicles," and a non- conformist 
minister was prohibited from corning within five miles of a corporation. 

The marriage of the king to Catherine of Portugal, when his sub- 
jects hoped that he w'OuKl make a Pi-otestant princess his queen, and 
the sale < ) Dunkirk to the French monarch, tended still further to 
diminish ti-e royal popularity; and a Avar e«|ually unjust and impolitic, 
undertaken against the Dutch, completed the public dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities Avere coinineiiced without a formal declaration of war; the 
English seized sev'cral of tlie Dutch colonies in Africa and America, 
especially the province of Nova lielgia, Avhicli Charles in honour of his 
brother, named the slate of Noav York. Holland was at this time 
ruled by the Louvestein or violent republican party; its bead, the 
celebrated John De Witt, avIio, Avith llic title of pimsiouary, enjoyed 
ulmost dictatorial poAver, feared that (,'hailes might make some efiort 
to restore AVilliam III., prince of Orange, to tlie office of stadtlioidcr, 
Avhicli bis ancestors had enjoyed; and to avert tins danger, entered 
into close alJianec Avitli France. The pensionary found, liOAvever, that 
he must rely upon his OAA'ii resource.^; he fitfed out a poAvciful fleet; 
the hkiglisli exerted llicmseh'cs Avitli erpial diligence, and a furious 
engagement took place upon the coast of Holland (a.d. KiOTi). Vic- 
tory declared in fa\"Our of the English; more than tiiirty of tin; enemy’s 
ships '.vere taken or destroyed, and the Avhole Avould probably have 
fallen had not tlie pursuit been stcqipcd by the oA'crsigbt or cowardice 
of the duke of York, who had been created lord high-admiral of 
England bv bis brother. * 

The joy occasioned by this victory Avas dlminislied by the ravages 
of the gn at plague, Avliicli swc])t UAvay seventy thousand citizens of 
London in the cour.se of a year. De Witt, in the mean time, exerted 
hinisell to restore the naval jiOAver of the Dutch; he formed an alliance 
with the king of Denmark, procured aid from France, and soon sent 
out «, more poAverful fleet than that Avhich had lioen defeated. But 
the English still maintained their Avonted superiority; and the Dutch, 
dishcartero d by repeated defeats, began to murmur against the govern- 
ment of th; grand pensionary. Scarcely had tlie idague ceased, Avheii 
London Avas subjected to a second calamity; a dreadful fire, Avbich 
raged for four days, destroyed four hundred s'trcets and lanes, including 
thirteen thousand houses; but it is remarkable that not a single life 
was lost by the conflagration. Great discontents were excited by the 
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severity with which the nonconformists were treated in England and 
{Scotland; abdut two thousand of the, discontented, in the westerh 
counties of Scotland, had recourse to itnns, and rene>ved the covenant, ' 
but they >vcrc Overpowered by the royal fordes, and their insurrection 
punished with remorseless” cruelty. One ofHhe first stipiStlations made 
with Charles on his aocessiort was, that he should not disturb the 
grants which Cromwell h^d given to his followers in Ireland. Ent as 
many, if not most of these estates had been forfeited for the attachment 
of the proprietors to the royal cause, it was necessary that some com- 
pensation should be made to the sufferers. After a long struggle, the 
best arrangement that was perhajis possible, under tlie circumstances, 
was effected by the Act of Settlement'; and though many of those who 
had been dispossessed complained of injustice, the island was restored 
to tranquillity. It was fast recovering its prosperity, Avhen the unwise 
jealousy of the English parliament produced considerable distress, by 
prohibiting (be importation of Irish cattle’. 'While tlicse circumstances 
ernbarirassed the llritish government, the pensionaiy, De Witt, sent out 
a ncAV fleet, Avliich destroyed several vessels at the mouth of the 
Tliames, reduced Sheerness, insulted IVntsmouth and Plymouth, and 
for several Aveeks rode triumjihaut in the Channel (a.d. 1GG7). /Phe 
conclusion of a peace at Eroda dissijiated the alarm, 1)ut at the same 
lime increased the discontent, of the J^^nglish nation; it Avas felt that 
the prodigality of tlie king had exhausted the treasury and left the 
kingdom exj)()Sod to insult and disgrace. 

The ambitious projects of Louis XIV. began iioav to excite general 
alarm; his pi rsoiial qualities won him the affections of his pco})le; the 
splendour of his court dazzled tlie nohilitA', and changed the fa. tious 
lords of Prance into a body of the most subservient courtiers that had 
ever been seen in modern Europe. On the death of Philip IV. of 8pain, 
Louis claimed the Spanish Netherlands in right of his Avife, the daughter 
of Philip by liis first marriage, asserting that females could inherit 
according to the custom of Eruhant, and that his queen should have 
precedence of her infant brother, the offspring of a second marriage, 
Anna Maria of Austria, quccu-regent of Spain, aa’us a Aveak woman, 
entirely goA'criied by her confessor, a German Jesuit, named Nithard, 
who Avas more anxious to check the growth of heresy than to protect 
*"the monarchy^. Louis entered Flanders at the head of a powerful 


^ Tlie iliscEKNiun of this act m the House 
of Louis, gave rise to some singular debates. 
It VI as secrcily opposed by tlie king, who felt 
its obvious impolicy; it was iirgCMl Ibrward by 
the eccentric dnkc of nuckiugharn, who lioped 
to force himself into power by means of tlie 
ILnise of Commons. The Commons declared 
the importation of Irish cattle a nuisance." 
The Lords rejected a term revolting to com- 


mon sense, htuI substituted a grievance/* 
The dukiJ of Ituckingham insisted on retain- 
ing the obnoxious phrase , another noble bml 
moved that the importulion oi Irish cattle 
should 1)4* deemed ** it feltm^ or a ‘*pia*iim- 
inre:" a third, with more wit and as much 
reason, proposed that it should be accounted 
“ adultery." 

^ Ilib" arrogance and ignorance were dis* 
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army, and found the Spaniards almost wholly unprepared for resistance. 
The principal towns surrendered immediately; Lisle* though a place of 
considerable strength, capitulated after a siege of nine days, and Louis 
secured his conejuests by entrusting the repair of their fortifications to 
the c(;lobrated Vauban, and garrisoning them with his best troops. 
The Dutch were alarmed at the prospect of having their frontiers 
exposed to such a powerful neighbour; they received succour from an 
unexpected quarter. Charles IL, either jealous of Louis, or eager to 
acquire ]H»pularity, concluded a defensive alliance between England 
and Holland (a.d. lOGfl); gjjd Sweden soon .ifler concurred in tlie 
treaty. Louis found it necessary to Stop short in his career; he made 
peace witli -pain, retai»iing a great portion of his conquests, which, 
however, w< r * not sufficient to console him for the brilliant prospects 
he was compelled to resign. He liad to endure another mortification; 
the Turks once more became forniiduhle, under the administration of 
the vizier Kuproeli, and comptdled the German emperor to conclude 
peace on terms highly favourable to their interests ; and they wrested 
the important island of C’aiidia from the A\'netians, in spite of the 
eftbrts made l)y the French monarch to save the place. 

Louis saw that his designs on the Netherlands, and his revenge 
against Holland, could not be accomplished without the active partici- 
pation of England. Knowing the profligate ha))its of Charles, viiose 
court Avas a scene of extravagance and dissipation, he concluded a 
secret treaty lAith that moiiarcli, in Avhich it was agreed that Charles 
should receive a large pension from J^ouis, in return for which he 
should co-operate in the conquest of the Netherlands, propagate^ the 
Catholic faith in his dominions, and ]uihlicly announce his conversion 
to that ' tdigion. France and England commeiuad I he war by atro- 
ciousH outraging the law of nations; Louis, Avithout tlie shadow of 
a pietext, seized the duchy of Lorraine; Charles attempted the capture 
of a rich Dutch Ih cl, ]>eFoie hi* had announced his dissatisfaction Avith 
the receiit treaty. T’Ik' Diitcli AA'ere Avholly unable to resist this storm ; 
at sea tlii'y maintained tlieir equalifv, l)Ut the armies of France bore 
doAvn all Oj^>]iosiiion ; Louis crossi'd the Rhine, advanced to Ftrecht, 
and had lie nut delayed there, iniglit have conquered Auisterdam. The 
Dutch populace vented their rage on the unfortunate pensionary, to 
whom tiny unjustly attiilnited ail their calamities. Johnde Wilt and 
his brother t'Ornelius iverc arrested, but ere they could he brought to 
trial, a furious inch Imrst into their prison and tore them to ])icces. 
William 111., prince of Orange, Avas immediately chosen stadlholder; 
his cxhortatii ns revived the sinking spirits of the Dutch; they resolved, 


played in liis rejily to u uobleuian tiIio had everyday 3'our God in his hatah aud your 
addressed him in a tort* t»f disrespect. “ You (pieen at’his I'eet." 
ought," gaid be, “ to revere the man who has 
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that rather than submit to disgraceful terms, they would abandon their 
country, seek tlieir settlements in their East Indies, and re-establish 
their republic in southern Asia®. Louis soon found the results of this 
determined spirit; the emperor, thoroughly alarmed, sided with the 
Dutch, and many of the northern German states followed his example. 
Indecisive engagements w ere fought at sea; but the conquest of Cologne 
by the Dutch and Germans, intercepted the communication between 
France and the United Provinces, in consetjuence of which Louis was 
compelled to withdraw his forces and abandon his conquests. A more 
important change w'as the secession of England ; Charles, distressed 
for want of money, loaded with debt, and rendered anxious by the 
progress of public discontent, concluded peace wdth Holland on very 
equitable conditions (a.d. 1074)* He then offered his mediation to 
the contending pow'crs. 

Louis surprised all FiUrope by the magnitude of his efforts, but 
they did not produce any corresponding result; and the desolation of 
the Palatinate by Marshal Turenne excited such general indignation, 
that Ijouis l)iihed Charles to dissolve the parliament, lest it should 
force its sover<dgii to declare war against France. The W'ar w'as main- 
tained with great fury during the ensuing campaigns; it w’as on the 
w'hole favourable to the French, hut the rapid progress of Louis, in 
the year 10775 f'xcited so much alarm, that the English parliament 
addressed the king to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance 
w'ith Hollaud. Cliatles, hoAvov<?r, had sold his neutrality, ;ind would not 
abandon lit- jteiision to ])ron)ote either the honour or advantage of his 
kingdom; but he fried to concilitite the nation by giving his niece, the 
daughter of the duke of York, in marriage to the prince of tn-ange. 
Louis continued his viclorious career uninterru])ted b}' England, until 
the Dutcli sought peace on any terms, and a treaty Avas concluded at 
Niineguen (a.i>. I(i7^1)> kj Avhicli France acquired an increase of power 
dangerous to all the neighbouring states. 

The jealousy of the English nation at the exaltation of a rival, long 
regarded as their natural enemy, the feeling that the national honour 
had been sacrificed, and the fear of the design of the court to establish 
the Romish religion and arbitrary poAver, spread a deep gloom over 
England, and disposed the people to suspicions that led ^ them to 
become the dupes of the Aulest impostors. Just as the account of the 
cruelties practised on the covenanters in Scothand excited most alarm 
and indignation, the three kingdoms Averc roused to. sudden frenzy by 
the announcement of a popish j)lot. A Avieked impostor, named Tifus 
Oates, framed a talc of a conspiracy by the Jesuits for the subvTrsion 

® Kpvenil i>iere made to corrupt the which I can he certain not to see ilw rtiiu ol 

prince of Orange, but ho sternly rejected them, niy countr}'^, and that is, to die, disputing tho 
Wlnni told that the ruin of liis country was lost ditch.'’ 
inevitahle, he replied, There is one way by 
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of tbo Protestant religion and the murder of tlie king; his narrative 
was improbable, confused, and contradictory, but it suited the temper 
of the nation, and it was favourable to the ambition of some designing 
men, anxious to obtain power at any hazard. Before censuring too 
severely the credulity of the nation, we must remember tliat a plot for 
the rc-cstablishnient of the Romish religion really existed, but it was 
formed by the king, not against him; many Catholics, aware of the 
king’s secret attachment to their religion, and encouraged by the duke 
of York’s open profession of it, indulged liopes of the speedy recon- 
ciliation of the British kingdoms to the Holy See, and several enthu- 
siastic phrases in their letters were capable of being distorted into 
confirmati a plan fornu'd to accelerate such a consummation*. 
The inexpiic’iible minder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, an active magi- 
strate wlio had taken Oates’s depositions, completed the delusion; to 
deny the reality of the plot was now' to be reputed an accomplice; 
even to doubt of it w'as criminak JSeveral C/Utholics were brought to 
trial, the evidence against them w'as a tissue of jialpable falsehoods, 
hut, in the frenzy of the moment, every absurdity received credence; 
they w'crc eondeinned and executed. The parliament at the same time 
passed a law excluding from both houses all who w'ould not swear that 
“ the sacrifice of the muss was damnable and idolatrous,” and it w'as 
■with great difticulty that an exception was made in favour of the king’s 
brother, the duke of York. The covenanters in Scotland w'cre driven 
to such desperation by tlm severities of the royal government, that they 
murdered Archbishop Sharpe, and broke out into open rebellion. 
TJieir revolt was suppressed, and those wdio had shared in it, or who 
w ere suspected of favouring the views of the covenanters, W'erc punished 
wdth rcnuu-seless cruelty. It deserves to be remarked that, during this 
turbulei t period, Ireland, to the great discredit of the popish plot, 
continued ]ierfectly tranquil. Still its name w’as dragged into the con- 
troversy, and it lent a title to l>arty. Tlic supporters of the court w'cre 
named Tories, from the Irish robbers, who, under tliat name, harassed 
the Cromwellian settlers; the leaders of the opposition w'cre denomi- 
nated Whig«:, the appellation of the fiercest of the Scottish covenanters 
(a.I). KUU). a bill to exclude the duke of Y"ork from the succession 
passed the Commons, hut was rejected by the Lords; Charles seized 
the moment when tlie violence of his adversaries disgusted the sound 
part of the nation, to dissolve the parliament, and to summon a new 
one to assemble at Oxford. This second parliament proving refractory, 
it was suddenly dissolved, and a declaration vindicating the king’s 
proceedings w as ordered to be read in all churches and chapels. 

* ThiH is PsperiiiUy tho cast* witb the, letters «>f the* firilt victim to tho iintioiial delusion, 
Edward Coleman, secretary to the duke of York. Dry don has well described tho plot iu 
a single line . 

“ Some Wuth there was, but dashed and brewed witli lies." 
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Charles won the support of the clergy, hy vigorously enforcing the 
Act of Uniformity and persecuting sectaries, and at the same time 
chose some of the most pliant lawyers to be judges. By these means 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance were revived, 
and the bench and the pulpit seemed to contend with each other 
which show should most zeal for the unlimited pow'cr of the crown, 
lie next assailed his oj)ponent8 with their own weapons; the spies, the 
informers, and false Avitnesses, who had been employed by the popular 
party to establish the reality of the popish plot, Avere noAv enlisted 
against their former patrons, and gave their perjured support to one 
party as freely as they had done to another. The spirit of indepen- 
dence still reigned in the hearts of the citizens of London, but, on 
the most flimsy legal pretext, the ca})ital Avas deprived of its charter, 
and the poAver of the corporation virtually transferred to the king. 
The popular leaders, iiot disheartened, formed a plan of insurrection; 
they Avere betrayed by one of their party: Lord IIoAvard, Avho had been 
a leader, became a Avitiiess against his associates; several of them Avere 
tried, condemned, and executed; but the victims Avhose fate excited 
most symj)athy Avere the popular Lord Russell and the virtuous 
Algeiaon Sidney. The duke of York Avas noAV ]»laccd at the head of the 
royal councils, hut Charles soon hecame Aveary of his brother's violence 
and bigotry ; he is even said to have meditated a change in the govern- 
ment, and the adojdion of popular measures, Avhen he died suddenly 
(a.d. not A\ithout strong suspicions of poison. It was supposed 

that some oi ^lie violent Catholics attached to the duke of York perpe- 
trated that crime AAithoiit that prince’s knowledge or jiarticipation. 

While I'lngiand AA'as tlius couAuLed at home, its foreign interests 
AA’cre Avholly neglected hy its profligate sovereign, Avho continued to be 
the pensioner of the French king. Louis XIV. thus had full scope to 
gratify his amhition; he continually enlarged his frontiers on the most 
frivolous pretences, Avhile Spain and Ifolland Avere too AA'cak, and the 
f Jernianic empin? too much harassed by other enemies, to check his 
progress. The Fmperor Leopold, by flagrantly violating the privileges 
of his Hungarian subjects, provoked a formidable revolt; it Avas 
headed )>y Count 'J'ekeli, a leader possessing great courage and resolu- 
tion, and he called the Turks to the assistance of his countrymen. 
While these allies were ravaging Silesia, the Sultan ^Mohammed IV. Avas 
prepaiing one of the most fonnidahlc armies that the Ottoman empire 
had eA'er sent against Christendom. Leopold, convinced that his OAvn 
resources Avere not equal to the crisis, entered into close alliance Avith 
the celebrated John Sobicski, Avho, iji the year 1074, had been raised 
to the throne of Poland. 

Before the Polish levies could ho completed, the Turkish army, 
commanded hy the grand vizier, Kara Mustaplia, entered Austria; the 
duke of Lorraine, Avho commanded the imperialists, Avas unable to 
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resist tlie progress of the invaders; they advanced rapidly, and at length 
laid siege to Vienna. During several weeks the city was vigorously 
defended, but, at lengtli, its fortifications crumbled under the heavy 
fire of the Turkisli artillery; the suburbs were destroyed, and the final 
assault was expected every moment (a.d. 1()83). Tlie garrison, 
reduced to despair, Avas about to resign all thoughts of resistance, 
when the banners of John JSobieski, approaching to their relief, Averc 
seen on the hill of 8ohellenberg. Kaia Mustajdia led the main body 
of his forces to meet the Poles, Avhile a body of tAventy thousand men 
attempted to storm tlie city. But the courage of the garrison aa as now 
reAUvod, and the confidence of their enemies abated: the assailants 
were rept ii* d; a panic seized the Turks; they broke at (he first charge 
of tlie J'olish cav.iliy, and fled in such confusion, that they abandoned 
their art iileiA , baggage, and treasures. Pven the consecrated banner 
of iVIohammed became the ]>rize of the Auetors, and Avas sent ns a 
trophy to the pope. Leopobl, in conse([uenee of this di'cidml triumph, 
recovered jxtssessioii of Hungary, but his ingratitude t-o his deliverers 
AA'as as signal as their merits. 

Louis XiV. had raised the siege of Imxemburg Aihen lie heard 
of the advance of the Turks, declaring tliat he woubl not attack 
a Christian prince Avhile ('hristendom itsidf Avas endangen-d hy the, 
invasion of the infidels. No sooner, howi'ver, had Sobi('?jki’s valour 
crushed the Moluunniedans, tliaii he renewed his aggressions, fSnain 
Avas thus proA'oked into a Avar Avhieh it had not strength to su})}tort, and 
a hasty peace confirmed Louis in his conquests. His naval poAver Avas 
steadily increased at the same time; he huinhled the Algerines, com- 
pelled the repulilic of Cienoa to submit to the most degrading humilia- 
tions ui.i ditl not even spare the pope. But Avhile his ambition Avas 
provoking the resentment of Europe, he Aveakened his kingdom by a 
aisplay of ferocious bigotry, at the moment Avheu all its strength Avas 
required to resist justly-provoked hostility. I’hc religious toleration 
of the Huguenots had been secured by the edict of Nantes, Avhich was 
designed to lie }>erpetuai; Louis, after the death of his Avisest minister, 
the virtuous Colbert, revoked this edict, and attempted to impose his 
religion on bis subjects by the SAvord. He began by issuing an edict, 
authorizing Huguenot cliildren, above seven years of age, to change their 
religion AAdtbout the consent of their parents; this pernicious laAV 
introduced dissension into the bosom of families; children were enticed 
to ingratiiude and disobedience by the arts of clerical kidnappers Avho 
overspread the country. The parents Avere next persecuted; they 
were excluded from all public employments and the incorporations of 
the trades. Bribes Avere offered on the one hand, punishments were 
menaced on the other; apostacy was assured of reward, and the pay- 
ment of conversions became a heavy charge on the state. Finally, a 
brutal and licentious soldiery was let loose on the hapless I*rotestants ; 
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dragoons were sent as niissioiijiries among tlicm, and the edict of 
Nantes, tlieir last security, w^as formally revoked. Exposed to all the 
cruelties and horrors that bigotry could dictate, or brut.'ility execute, 
nearly four hundred thousand of the Huguenots abandoned their 
country, and carried into lands hostile to France their wealth, their 
commercial intelligence, their manufacturing industry, and their desire 
of vengeance. The accounts of their sufferings published by the 
exiled Jliigueuots in England, Holland, and Germany, aggravated the 
hatred of Prance, Avldeh was spreading through these countries, and 
jK-celerated a general war, A league was formed by all the princes of 
(h inuiny to restrain the encroaeliments of Louis; JSjJain and Holland 
Joined it as princi})als; Sweden, Denmark, and Savoy, Avere afteiAvards 
gained: and a sudden revolution in England placed that country at 
the lu'ad of the coiifederacy. 

James (1. succeeded to tlie Ihsgli.sh eroAvn on the di'alh of his 
brother (’Inn les; lie cmnnKiieed his r<‘ign hy liheral promises, Avhich 
j'rocured him general jtopulaiity, notwithslanding his open adhesion 
to the ]l')mis]i eliureli, and his going to mass Avith all the ensigns of 
regal dignity. But tlier(' Aven> many discontented sjnrlts Avlio lamented 
his accession, and these sccrctiy instigated the duke of Alonmouth, the 
natunil sou of (.’harl<‘s IL, to assert Ids mother’s marriage, and his 
OAA'ii conseijiK'ut claim to tin' liiroin'. JMonmoiitli Avas a Aveak, Amin 
man: he readily adopted the schcmi', and iti concert Avith the carl of 
Argyle, prepared f’r the simultaneous iiiAmsion of kScotland and 
England. At;. ' le, a ' ho was the hist, readily effected a lauding in 
Scotland, hut sa.on tdund that tlie country Avas not so ripe for revolt as 
lic had hellcvod. Surrounde d hy su])eri or forces, he attem])ted to lurce 
bis Avay into the disaffected part of the Avestern eoiinti' S, but his 
f(>lIow( )s gradually ahandoiied him; ho AAas taken prisoner and sent to 
Edinhurgh, Avhore he o\])iated his imprudence on the scaffold. In the 
mean time, Alonmoutli had landed in the Avest of England, Avhero he 
Avas received Avith great enthusiasm. Encouraged liy tlie proofs of 
attachment he received, lie ventured to attack the royal army en- 
camjicd at Sedgomoor, near Bridge Avater. But the cowardice of Ijord 
Grey, aaJio comm.anded the horse, and the incapacity of Monmouth 
himself, proved fatal to the insurgents; tliey were routed Avith great 
slaughter, and their unfortunate leader, after wandering about several 
days in great distress, vias taken prisoner. 

James IJ- induced the unhappy Monmouth to degrade himself by 
a mean sujijilicatioii for life'*, and then informed him that his offence 


^ MonuioutJi display^Hl great liiH)nr\ss and ho was nnablo to perform liis oUioB. The 
intrepidity on tho ftcaffold. I'ho executioner, shorifl'roinpelled him to rem^w his etlorts, and 
toudied with pity, or respect for tlie Yicum ^ the head of the unhappy dnkc was at length 
noble bearing, struck him three times witliont severed from his body, 
effect, and then threw aside the axe, declaring 
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was too great to be pardoned. The cruelties exercised on all 
suspected of having shared in the insurrection, by the inhuman 
Colonel Kirke, and the still more infamous Judge Jefferies, were 
shocking to human nature ; they spread general consternation through 
the western counties but at the same time they excited a spirit of 
secret hostility to the tyrannical king. Encouraged by his success, 
James resolved to dispense ivith the Test Acts, by which Catholics 
were excluded from the public service, and, finding the parliament 
opposed to his views, he dissolved that body Eleven out of the 
twelve judges asserted that the dispensing power was an essential part 
of the royal prerogative; and the king, fortified by their opinion, gave 
several s of trust to Catholic lords and gentlemen. The lord- 
lieutenancy of I; eland was entrusted to the earl of Tyrconnell, a 
zealous adherent of the lloniish church ; many of the Catholics, who 
felt that their religion was the cause of their Ix-ing deprived of their 
estates, began to look forward to the repeal of the Act of Land Settle- 
ment, and several of the more timorous Protestants sought refuge in. 
England. Their representations, and the talcs of horror related by 
the exiled Huguenots, filled the nation with a general hatred of popery; 
the king, however, unconscious of his increasing unpopularity, unwisely 
deprived himself of liis chief security by (quarrelling with the Church, 
He commenced hy endeavouring to open the doors of the universities 
to Catholics: more opposition was offered than had heen anticipated, 
but the king persevered, and a Catholic, named Parker, w'as installed 
into the qiresidency of J\lagdalcn College, Oxford. 

AltJiougli there was much discontent in England, no project had 
as yet been formed against the king; it Avas believed that Mary of 
Mod< lie James’s (queen, would never lun^e ain’ children, and the nation 
Avas disposed to Avait (quietly for the accession of one of his daughters 
1 y his former marriage, both of whom Avere known to be strongly 
attached to the cburcli of J‘ii)g]aiid. Mary, the eldest daughter of 
James by Aime Hyde, Avas married to the qu’ince of Orange, avIio aa’US 
engag(Hl in sup]>orting the liberties of Europe, and the Protestant 
religion against the ambition and bigotry of Louis XIV.; she Avas less 
popular in England than her husband, to Avhom she AVas knoAvn to be 
fondly attached, and it Avas generally believed that she Avould relax 
the laAVs against Protestant dissenters, if ever she came to the throne, 
in order to gratify the attachment of her husband to Presbyterian 
principles. She Avas, lioAvever, childless, and the national hope of a 
Protestant suecc'ssor to the throne centred in her sister. 

The Princess Anne, after Avards (queen, had been educated in the 
strictest princiqdes of the Anglican church by her maternal grand- 
father, the celebrated earl of Clarendon. She Avas married to Prince 
George of Denmark, by whom she had scA^eral children, all of Avhom, 
except the duke of Gloucester, either died in their infancy, or were 
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still-l)orn. She was the favourite cl»ikl of her father, and nothing 
had ever occurred to interrupt their affection, until nearly at the 
same time James’s queen appeared likely to give an heir to the 
throne, and he himself became involved in a contest with the Church 
of Engljuid. 

Anxious to relieve the Catholics from the civil disabilities under 
which they laboured, as a monarch of the same religion as themselves 
must naturally have been, and at the same time desirous to obtain the 
support of so powerful a body as the Protestant dissenters, in the new 
course of policy which he meditated, James published a new declaration 
of indulgence, suspending all the penal laws against every species of 
dissent, and soon after issued a proclamation commanding it to be 
read in churches. The legality of such a command was (juestionod by 
the prelates, for though royal declarations had been read in churches 
with their sjinction during the preceding reign, considerable doubts 
were entertained of the king’s power to .suspend the penal laws, and 
in fact, such an exercise of the royal authority liad been pronounced 
unconstitutional by the best lawyers of the kingdom. Had the 
declaration related to a less obnoxious matter than the virtual 
abrogation of the laws against non-conformity, wdiich had*been only 
procured by the most vigorous exertions of the hierarchy, it is probable 
that the king’s orders might have been obeyed; but it Avas unwise to 
call upon the English prelates to undo their own Avork, and to pro- 
claim in the churches that they had hitherto jmrsued an erroneous 
course of polic *. It aa'us also knoAvn that tlie great majority of the 
English dissenters, far from being grateful for the king's favour, vien'cd 
his edict of toleration Avith suspicion, believing, that it Avas not intended 
to serve them, but to advance the cause of po])ciy. 

Under these circumstances six bishops, in concert Avith Sancroft the 
primate, prepared a remonstrance in the form of a petition to the king, 
which stated, in firm but respectful language, their reasons for refusing 
to comply with his injunctions. AYhen this document aaws presented 
to James, he was so violently enraged, that he ordered the prelates to 
be arrested on the cbai’ge of having uttered a seditious libel, and as 
they all refused to find bail, they Avere committed to the ToAA'cr. 

At this crisis the queen gave birth to a prince of Wales, and the 
absence of the archbishop, Imprisoned in the ToAver, Avho ought in virtue 
of his office to have been present on the occasion, gave rise to a report 
that he had been purposely removed out of the way, lest he should 
detect the king and queen in their attempt to imjAOse a spurious child 
on the nation. This monstrous tale Avas studiously circulated ; and 
though the qAieen’s deliv'ery had been as public as decency Avould 
permit, the story that the prince of Wales Avas supposititious aa'os 
received Avith equal credulity in England and Holland. James at first 
paid no regard to the reports which Avere in circulation, but Avhen he 
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learnecl tliat tlic prayers for the young prince were discontinued in his 
daughter's chapel at the Hague, he remonstrated very strongly on the 
subject, but was forced to rest satisfied with excuses so disengenuous 
that their fallaciousness was transparent. 

As the king, according to the constitution as settled at the Refor-^ 
mation, was the head of the English church, it ivas impossible to 
avoid some collision when the monarch professed a religion at variance 
with that of the establishment; and though such an evil might be 
endured for a season, the members of a Protestaut establishment 
naturally shrunk from the prospect of being governed by a continued 
successirr / f Romish sovereigns. The birth of a prince of Wales 
forced men to take into serious consideration the position of the 
Church and the country, especially as it took place at a time when 
seven prelates of tlie Church ’were persecuted by its head for defending 
what they believed to bo tlie proper privileges of the esbiblished reli- 
gion. Such an anomaly was too glaring to escape notice, and James 
exhibited extraordinary weakness in forcing it on the consideration of 
the country. There never, perhaps, was a trial which excited such 
interest as that of the sevn a bishops for the pretend(*d libel contained 
in their petition to the king. The best lawyers in England were 
eng.'igcd on eaeb. side, and the question between prerogative and privi- 
leg<i w'as never more ably debated. Tlie trial lasted during the whole 
of the day. Xii the evening the jury were desired to retire and consider 
their verdict. They reimiinod togidher in dose consultation all night, 
without fire or candle ; great diiferencc of ojiinion ajipears to have 
prevailed amongst them, for it was not until ten o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning that they pronounced the acijuittal of the prelates. 

" T nc moment tlie verdict was pronounced,” says tlie earl of Cla- 
rendon, who was pre.sent, “there was a wonderful shout, that one 
would have thought the hall had cracked.” “The loud shouts and 
joyful acclamations were,” as sir John Jieresby exprcsse.s, “a rebellion 
in noise, though not in intention.” From London the tumultuous 
sounds of joy extended rapidly into the country, and a ’well-known 
expression of James is preservod, on bearing acclamations, even 
among the soldiers in his camp at Hounslow. He was told by his 
general. Lord Favcrsliam. of whom he bad inquired the cause of the 
noi.se, that it was nothing but the rejoicing of the soldiers for the 
acquittid of the bishops. “J)o you call that nothing?” he replied, 
“ but so much the worse for them.'' Bonfires were made, and the 
bells of tne churches rung not only in London, but iii the greater part 
of the country towns, as soon as the news of the acquittal reached 
them, although the strictest orders were given to prevent such pro- 
ceedings. So strong was the general feeling, that though several 
persons were indicted at the next sessions for Middlesex for riotous 
behaviour, yet the grand jury would not find bills against them. 
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tliougli they were sent out no less than three times. It is stated 
further that tlic churches of London were crowded. on that forenoon 
with multitudes, eager to pour forth their gratitude to God for this 
great deliverance. “ 0 what a sight was that,” says Nichols, “ to 
hehold the people crowding into the churches to return tl)anks to 
God for so great a blessing, with the greatest earnestness and ecstasy 
lifting up their hands to heaven; to see illuminations in every 
window and l>()n fires at every door, and to hear the hells throughout 
all the city, ringing out peals of joy for the wonderful deliverance.” 

J( was in the midst of this popular excitement, and most ju'ohahly 
in consequence of it, that the project of a revolution was first forin<'d. 
In ord(‘r to torm a right estimate of this groat event, which for 7 icarly 
half a century l»ecamc the great turning-point of J'mropean ]>olicy, it 
will he necessary to take a brief retrospect in order to explain the 
position of jiartles in Kngland. From the lime of the Restoration, a 
party consisting t)f a few nohles and a very large body of country 
gentlemen, laboured to introduce so much of the principles of the old 
Commonweal til as consisted in r<‘straining the power of the crown, and 
the ecclesiastical privileges of the ostahlishment. They wore at first 
called the jmritatiical, and aftenvards the whig party; they were 
animated hy a ]»crfcct horror of popery, or of anythijig wdiich seemed 
approaching to it, hut they W’er<' more favourable to the l^rotcstant 
iion-couformists than to the c])iscopal clergy, and their main strength 
rested on the .support of the Frotestant dissenters. Fxce])t in iiatiajd 
of popery, the Fngli'ili people of tliat day had little community of feel- 
ing with the whig leaders; the rigid rule of the preshyteries in the 
time of the Commonwealth and (komivell. w'heu the most innocent 
amusements were strictly prohihitod, had alienated the lower orders, 
and though they w'ore rallied round the whigs for a time wdioii the 
perjuries of Tittis Oates and his associates had filled the nation with 
senseless terror, the rc-actlon against this delusion had reduced the 
party to more than its former weakness, and it had found little support 
out of doors when an attempt w^as made to exclude James from suc- 
ceeding to the throne on account of his obnoxious religion. Another 
reason for the small amount of populai: favour enjoyed by the wdiig 
party wuis the notorious fact that many of the leaders in spite of their 
loud professions of patriotism, accepted bribes from foreign powers. 
Some took money from Holland, others from France, and not a few 
from both governments, excusing such conduct to themselves hy the 
necessity of obtaining foreign support to resist the prerogatives of the 
crown and the many advantages of position enjoyed h}’^ the court party. 
The more ardent W'higs had raised a rebellion against James to give 
the crown to the duke of Monmouth, and the ease with which that 
rebellion %vas crushed seemed to prove the extinction of their power 
as a party. James certainly undervalued them, and had he not taken 




lueasures which, constrained a coalition between them and their rivals, 
he might have continued to despise the English whigs with impunity. 
Matters were very ditferent in Scotland ; preshy terianism was there 
the favoured religion of the nation, and prelacy w'as scarcely less hated 
than popery. So far as the important question of church government 
was concerned, the Scotch were whigs and something more, but James 
and his court made little account of Scotland ; they had taken no 
ivarning from the fate of Charles I., which had been decided by a 
Scottish army. 

A far more pow'erful party was knowm by the names of prelatists, 
cavaliers, tories; it included the great majority of the nobility, the 
entire luKiy of the clergj', a large proportion of the country gentlemen, 
and in general tlie masses of the agricultural and labouring population, 
so far as the latter were capable of forming any oi'inion or selecting a 
party. Their great principle of union was to support tlje exclusive 
supremacy of the Church of England, and to extend the influence of 
that sovereign in his capacity of head of that church; their rallying 
cry was “ church and king,” in which church came fust not only in 
name but in reality. From the very moment of James’s accession the 
tories found themselves in an awkward and false position. They had 
long taught the doctrine of the divine right of kings and passive 
obedience to the will of tlic sovereign, denouncing all resistance as 
sinful ; but when the monarch ])egan to exercise liis prerogatives as 
head of the church, in a spirit of direct hostility to the principles on 
W'hich the church had been established, they found tliemselves involved 
in difficulties which every day became more embarrassing. The trial 
of the bishops was tlm crisis of their loyalty; it was not unjustly 
regaide.l as a kind of declaration of war by the monarch against the 
national establishment, and all the friends of that establishment felt 
themselves coerced to take measures for its defence and protection. 
It is true that the adoption of such measures was a virtual abandon- 
ment of the doctrine of non-resistance, and so far a concession to the 
principles of their old adversaries, the whigs; hence the first movements 
of the tories to join in inviting the prince of Orange to England were 
slow and unsteiidy, and tlie most for which they looked was that the 
prince might act as mediator between the king, the church, and the 
nation. 

We have next to examine the connection between the position of 
the king of England in relation to the general politics of Europe. At 
this period the arbitrary designs of Louis XIV. had excited universal 
distrust, and alliances were secretly formed to resist his designs, W'he- 
ther covert or avowed, to tlie different districts and territories over 
W'hich he sought to extend his swriy. England w'gs prevented from 
joining in this coalition only by the strict alliance between its monarch 
and Iiouis, and hence the reign of James was odious to the princes of 
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Oermany, the houses of Softin and Ausfc«a, and eren to tlie pb|)i0 hijdDt- ' 
self who had been harshly treated by the French monarch, stripj^d of 
his territory of Arignon, and menaced with further injuries. HoHatM 
was still more deeply interested in detaching England from the French 
alliance ; Louis had openly avowed his intentions to destroy its inde- 
pendence, and if he had procured the promised support of the naval 
power of England, the Dutch would in all probability have become 
subjects of France. The combination of parties by which the prince 
of Orange was invited into England, had little unity in itself, and 
might have been dissolved in a moment if James had shown a dispo- 
sition to adopt conciliatory measures and regain the friendship of the 
torics and churchmen. William w'as well aware of these circumstances, 
and made the most vigorous exertions to take immediate advantage of 
the crisis. Whilst he was thus engaged, the invasion of western 
Germany by Louis XIV. without the formality of a declaration of 
■war, and the fearful ravages perpetrated by the Frci\ch in the Palati- 
nate, excited universal alarm and indignation throughout Europe ; the 
states of Holland immediately placed their fleets and armies at the 
disposal of William; he set sail with a pow’erful armament, and on the 
6th of November, 10B8, landed safely at Torbay. 

The perplexity into which all parties >vere thrown by the landing 
of William w'as almost ludicrous; at first .lie w’as joined by so few 
partisans that he began to think of returning; then on a sudden the 
nobles and leading men of England flocked to him from all quarters; 
the favourite f»tricers of James, those w'ho were solely indebted to him 
for rank and fortune, even his favourite daughter Anne, joined in the 
general defection, while he sinking at once into despondency abandoned 
his army, and after a brief delay in London fled to France. It is unfor- 
tunately true that the prince of Orange made use of many dishonour- 
able artifices to terrify the unfortunate monarch and induce him to seek 
safety in flight; but James seems to have adopted the fatal resolution 
of abandoning his kingdom, in the belief that the complicated embar- 
rassments of parties would lead to his recall, and that returning at the 
head of a French army be might yet triumph over all his enemies. 
Confidence in the power of Louis XIV. had been his banc from the 
beginning, and his connection with that detested monarch was the 
principal cause of his dying an exile. 

William assumed so much of royal power as to summon a conven- 
tion to regulate the affitirs of the nation. Three proposals were made 
to this body: first that terms should he made with James, and the chief 
administration entrusted to the prince of Orange as lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom; secondly, that the flight of James should be taken as 
an abdication, and a regency proclaimed with the prince of Orange at 
its head; and thirdly, that the throne should he declared vacant, andl 
William and Mary elected king and queen of England. The first 
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|KlP6|»(9^a1i waA the most acceptable to the consistent tories, including the 
j^mate, Sancroft, and several of the bishops whom James had so 
riftently prosecuted, but the great majority felt the absurdity of turning 
a king out for the mere purpose of calling him back, and it had already 
passed into a proverb that “the worst of all revolutions was a resto- 
ration.” 

In the consideration of the second proposition was involved the 
question of the legitimacy of the prince of Wales, which nobody really 
doubted, but almost everybody afiected to deny. There were however 
great practical difficulties in recognising the infant prince as heir to 
the croAvn: it was tolerably certain that James would not consent to 
reside in b rance, and send his sou to be educated as a protestant in 
JEngland; the princesses Alary and Anne were naturally opposed to a 
plan which would have depriv<id them of their fondly cherished hopes 
of Avearing a crown, and William had taken 2)ain8 to make it known 
that if a regency should he determined upon, somebody else must be 
sought to exercise the functions of regent. 

In fact the circumstances of the time rendered the third plan the 
only one possible to he adopted; ]>ut the majority of tliosc wlio voted 
for conferring the crown on William ami Mary did so with undisguised 
reluctance, as men submitting to a painful necessity. The subse<|uent 
efforts of James to recover his dominions by the aid of French .irma- 
ments completed the alienation of the English people from his cause, 
while the cowardice and incajjtacity h(t displayed in Ireland, particularly 
at the battle of the Boyne, led to the utter ruin of liis unfortunate 
partisans in that country. Louis Avas himself injured by his efforts in 
favour of the dethroned king; his futile alremjrts to invade England, 
his inirigues to provoke insurrections, and liis continued menaces of 
conquest, provoked and kept alive against him the flame of popular 
indignation in this country, and induced the people to bear the brunt 
of expensive continental wars, in which England vA^as very remotely 
and indirectly concerned, for the mere jmrpose of restraining his ambi- 
tion. It Avas in the same AA^iy at a later period that Napoleon’s menace 
of invading England, excited a spirit among the people which led them 
similarly to fight the battle of continental Europe, and pay its sove- 
reigns for maintaining their own mdej)endence. 



Section IV. — Gmeral History of Europe^ from the League of 
Augsburg to the formation of the Grand Alliance. 

Thb domestic history of England, during the reign of William III,, 
is so remotely connected with the progress of the war to restrain the 
ambition of Louis XIV., that it Avill be convenient to limit our atten- 
tion to thO former before commencing the narrative of the latter. 
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Seveml parties, as we have seen, joine<l in effecting the revolution; 
9caiwely had they succeeded, when their old jealousies were renewed 
with aggravated fury. The Scottish convention made the establishHaent 
of Presbyterianism an essential part of the settlement of the crown ; 
the Protestant sectarians in England were thus encouraged to hope for 
some modifications in the discipline of the English church ; they did 
obtain a general toleration, to the great disgust of the tory or high- 
church party. Ireland remained faithful to James, thougli AViliiam 
not only offered wealth and dignity to the lord-lieutenant, Tyrconncll, 
but promised to secure the Catholics in their civil rights, and give 
them one-third of the churches. 

But the Protestants, who had so recently been secured in their 
lands by the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, conscious tliat the 
justice of their titles Avould not bear a very rigid scniliii}', and dreading 
that, under a Catholic monarch and a Catholic parliament, these acts 
might be repealed, boldly took up arms, and atoned for their deficiency 
of number by martial vigour and a daring spirit. 'I'liey ft*lt that under 
Cromwell they had won their possessions by the sword, and by the 
sword they were resolved to retain them. Some of them foimctl 
guerilla bands, and scoured the country ; others threw themselves into 
Londonderry, Enniskillen, and other garrison towns, resolved to hold 
out until aid could arrive from England. James, with a small French 
force, proceeded to Ireland, and convened a parliament in Dublin, 
The Act of ScttleiiKait was repealed, and all the Protestants who 
favoured o* were supposed to favour, the prince of Orange, w'erc 
declared guilty of high treason. But in the mean time, the adherents 
of the abdicated monarch liad been ruined in Scotland by the loss of 
their leader, the brave Viscount Dundee, wlio fell in the arms of 
victory. Tlie Highlanders who followed his standard dispersed, and 
the Jacobite party had no person of sufficient influence to collect 
another army. James began his operations in Ireland by the siege 
of Londonderry ; it was nobly defended by the inhabitants, whose 
religious enthusiasm more than supplied their deficiency in martial 
discipline. They were, however, on the point of sinking under the 
joint sufferings of fatigue and famine, when a reinforcement arrived 
from England, with provision and ammunition, upon which the 
besiegers abandoned their undertaking. 

Ere James could recover from this disaster, the duke of Schomberg 
landed at Carrickfergus with ten thousand men ; hut as the operations 
of this general were too slow for the impatience of the people of 
England, William followed with a considerable reinforcement, and 
hasted to meet his father-in-law. The hostile armies met on tho 1st 
of July, 1690, on the banks of the river Boyne ; the skill of William 
pteeaired him a victory, which the cowardice of James rendered 
he fled from the field of battle, and scarcely halting m 
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Dubjiin, hasted to take shipping at Waterford for France, abandoning 
his faithful subjects to their fate. The Irish, though forsaken, did not 
des|>air; they threw themselves into Limerick, which William imme- 
diately invested, but was finally forced to raise the siege. This failure 
was, liowever, compensated by the success of the earl of Marlborough, 
in Munster, who with five thousand men reduced Cork, Kin sale, and 
some other ])laces of less importance. But Ireland W'as not yet sub- 
dued, and William entrusted the completion of the task to Baron 
Ginckle, who took Athlone almost in the presence of the Irish array, 
chiefly through the negligence of St. Ruth, whom Louis had sent over 
at the request of James. Stung with remorse, St. Ruth hazarded a 
battle at Anij^hrim, but hf* was defeated and slain. The Irish a second 
time sought shelter in Limerick, which Ginckle once more besieged. 
All parties were now w'eary of the war, and a treaty w^as concluded at 
Limerick, by w’hich it was stipulated that the Catholics should enjoy 
tlie same toleration as in the reign of Charles II . ; that they should he 
restored to the privileges of subjects, on taking the oath of allegiance ; 
and that as many as chose to follow the fortunes of tlie late monarch 
should he transported to the continent at the expense of the govern- 
ment. About ten thousand men took advantage of the last article, 
and, under the name of the Irish brigades, were taken into the service 
of the king of Fiance. 

William had, in the moan time, become disgusted with the consti- 
tutional jealousy of the w higs, and had sought the friendship of the 
tones, who were remarkable for their zealous support of the royal 
prerogative. But a sanguinary act of vengeance, the massacre of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, under circumstances of great treachery, 
brought sn much odium on the new government, that James began to 
entertain some hopes of a restoration. The Macdonalds had recog- 
nised the new’ government a day later than that named in the act of 
parliament, but as their allegiance w'as formally accepted by the 
authorities, they believed themselves in perfect security. A military 
force was received into their glens without distrust or suspicion. But 
in the dead hour of the night, the soldiers, pursuant to previous orders, 
rose upon their hosts, set fire to the houses, and shot dow'n the 
wretched inhabitants as they attempted to escape from the flames. 

This atrocity excited universal indignation throughout Europe; 
the French king hoped that it would enable him to replace James oir 
the thiture ; and had he been able immediately to transport his forces 
across the channel, the liberties of England and the crown of William 
would have been exposed to serious danger. A camp was formed 
between Qi^iflHmrg and La Hogue; twenty thousand Irish and French 
soldiers were prepared to invade England, and a powerful navy w’as 
equipped to support the expedition. The whole was frustrated by 
the valeuir of the British seamen ; Admiral Russell havii^ formed a 
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junction with a Dutch squadron, attacked the French fleet oflF La 
Hogue, burned several of their men-of-war and transports, and drove 
the rest into their harl)ours. James beheld from the shore tliis anni- 
hilation of his hopes, but could not forbear expressing his admiration 
of the valour of his former subjects^. 

The death of Queen Mary revived the hopes of the Jacobites, as 
the partisans of the Stuarts were called ; but instead of open rebellion, 
they resolved to remove the king by assassination. The plot was 
discovered, and the nation was so disgusted with the intended tr('a- 
chery, that William was restored to all his former popularity. From 
this time to the accession of Queen Anne, there is little w orthy of 
note in the domestic history of England. On the death of the duke 
of Gloucester, the last IVotestant heir to tlie crown, an act w’as passed 
by which the eventual succession was settled on So])hia, duchess 
dowager of Hanover, and her heirs, being Protestants (\.d. 1701). 
She was the grand-daughter of James I., by the Princess Klizfibeth, 
married to the unfrtunatc elector-palatine. Party animosities hetAveen 
the Avhigs and tories w’ere occasionally violent, and William III. was 
not ahvays on the hest of terms with his parliament. 

The Emperor Leopold, the head of the league of Augsburg, W'as a 
prince of groat abilities, sullied, liowever, too often, by cruelty and 
bigotr}'. Though the chief of a confederacy for mainhiining the liberties 
of Europe, be trampled on the privileges of his lJungarian sulyeots, 
and persecuted iiu' Protestants. Hut the overtbiow of the Turks at 
Vienna, and tie' suhst quent capture of Pe]g7*ade, left the discontented 
without an ally, and tliey w'erc forc<'d to suhnut in silence. Louis W'as 
not daunted l)y the power of tlie league; be assembled two armies in 
Flanders, sent a third to check the Spaniards in Catalonia, and, to 
form a barrier on the side ol' Germany, ravaged the Palatinate with 
lire and sword (a.o. 1(188). Tliis barharous ]»olicy filled Europe W'ith 
horror; men, women, and children, driven from their habitations, in 
the inclement month of Febniary, w'aiidcred by the light of their own 
burning houses over the frozen fields, and fell victims by thousands to 
cold and hunger. Nor did this detestable expedient produce the 
desired effect; the German armies, in the ensuing campaign, gained 
several iinjiortant triumphs. Louis sought to recover his former supe- 
riority by nobler means; he entrusted his armies to new' generals of 
approved talent, and the fortune of the war instantly changed. Savoy 
was overrun by the French marshal, Catinat; Marshal Jjuxemhurg 
gained a hrilliant victory over the allies in Flanders; the united Dutch 
and English fleets W'cre defeated off' Bcachy Head, and the Spaniards 
were scarcely able to defend Catalonia (a. i). 1890). Little was done 

' When Jie saw the French fleet set on fire, Hsh turs could have performed so gallant an< 
he exclaimed, “ Ah ! none hut iny hrave Eng- action ! ’’ 
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on t3ie side of Germany, for the emperor was once more assailed by 
Tekeii and the Turks, whose progress threatened the ruin of his here- 
diitaiy dominions. Had this course of fortune continued, Louis must 
have become the master of Europe, but in the following campaigns, 
the Turks, deprived of all their advantages, left the emperor at leisure 
to watch his western frontiers, and Catinat was driven from Italy by 
the duke of Savoy. But in J^’iandors tlie French continued to he 
eminently successful Mons and Namur were taken in spite of all the 
efforts whicli the united forces of the English and Dutch could make 
for their relief, and the allies were defeated in two groat general 
engagemert; - y the duke of Lnxenihurg. But AVilliam III, was 
never daunh d ])y ill success, and he adopted such prudent measures, 
that Luxemburg was unable to derive any important advantages from 
his victories. Similar success attended the armies of Louis in Savoy, 
Spain, and Germany; but the triumphs were equally unproductive. 
Even at sea, notwithstanding the recent loss at La llogue, the French 
navy rode triumphant, and gained a decided superiority over the 
English and Dutcli lleets. But France was exhausted by these efforts; 
a dreadful famine raA agcd the country, arising partly from an unfavour- 
able season, and partly from the want of hands to till the ground; 
and the •finances of the state were fast falling into confusion. The 
allies, aware of these circinnsfanecs, made vigorous efibrls to recover 
their losses, but they were gt'iierally unsmxurssful, except on the side 
of Flanders, Avhere AVilliam re-ca 2 'tured Namur, and tlius, in some 
degree, rctrievi'd his niilitary reputation. All parties heeame weary 
of a war in Avhich much ])Iood ivas shed, much treasure exj)endcd, 
and no pernuincnl acquisitions made. Negotiations Avere commenced 
under du. mediation of Charles XL, of Sweden, at IlysAvick (a. d. 
1697), and a treaty concluded, in Avhich Louis made many important 
<-uiic,essioTts, to purchase an intciAail of tranquillity for his future pro- 
jects. The French king's renunciation of the Spanish succession, 
which it had been the main object of the war to enforce, was not even 
•mentioned ,iu the articles of pacification, and several other omissions 
left abundant grounds for a rcncAval of the war at no distant period. 

The emperor, though seATrely liarassed by the Turks, consented to 
the peace AAuth great reluctance, and complained bitterly of the 
desertion of his allies. But no one of the confederates derived more 
advantage from the treaty ; he was enabled to direct his whole force 
against the Ottomans*, Avho, under their new sultan, Mustapha II,, 
became, for a brief sjiaee, formidable to Europe. The danger was 
averted by the celebrated Prince Eugene, of Savoy, who now began to 
attract admiration. After the peace of Ryswick, he took the command 
of the imperialists, and encountered Mustapha at Zenta, a small village 
on the banks of the river Theysse, in the kingdom of Hungary. The 
battle was brief but, for its duration, one of the most sanguinary on 
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record; fifteen thousand Turks were slain, and eigfit thousand more 
drowned in their flight across the river; iheir artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition, the sultan s magnificent pavilion, countless stjindards, and 
the great seal of the Ottoman empire, remained the prize of the vic- 
tors; the grand vizier, the aga of the janissaries, and twenty-seven 
pa9has, were among the victims of this fatal field. Mustapha, having 
vainly attempted to retrieve his losses in a new campaign, was forced 
to consent to the peace of Oarlowitz, by wduch several provinces were 
resigned to the Austrians, Azof ceded to the Russians, now fast rising 
into importance under the administration of the Czar Peter, and the 
A'\motians gratified hy the cession of the Morea, anciently called the 
Peloponnesus. 

»The declining health of the king of Spain, Charles TI., engaged the 
general attention of Europe after the peace of Ryswick: three princes 
were candidates for the succession, Louis XIY., the Emperor Leopold, 
UTid tlie elector of Bavaria. It is unnecessary to canvass their several 
claims, hut it is manifest that the general interests of Europe pointed 
to the e-lectoral prince as the most eligihle of the competitors. A 
secret tn'aty of partition was concluded between William and Louis, 
but (^'harh'S II. received information of the transaction, and enraged 
that his dominions should be shared during his life, proclaimed the 
electoial prince of Bavaria sole heir. Scarcely, however, had this 
ariaiigeineiit been made, when that prince died suddenly, not without 
Strong &usj)icittnv of poison (a.d. J() 9 l)). A new treaty of partition 
was arrang.d by lloliand, France, and England, l)ut the Emperor 
Leopold rcluscd his concurrence, expecting to obtain for bis family 
the inheritance of the whole Spanish monarchy. During these 
negotiations, the affections of the Scotch were alienated from William, 
hy his sacrificing the settlement which they had estahlishcd at a great 
expense, on the isthmus of Darien, to <juiet the fears of tlie Sj)aniards, 
and the commercial jealousy of the English. Ck>uld they have found 
leaders, they would probably have had recourse to arms, but fortunately 
they were contented to vent their rage in violent language and furious 
invective. Charles IX. was long disposed to favour the Austrian 
claimant to his crown, hut the arrogance of his queen and her German 
favourites, alienated the nation from the court of Vienna, while the 
Spanish nobility and clergy urged the dying monarch to bestow the 
sovereignty on the house of Bourbon. Charles applied to the pope 
for advice; innocent XII., who then filled the pontifical chair, was 
very jealous of the progress of the Austrian power in Italy; he there- 
fore strenuously recommended the choice of a French prince; a new 
will w'as made, and Philip, duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, 
was nominated heir to the crown of Spain. Not long after Charleh 
died (a.d. I7OI), and Louis, after some hesitation between the will 
and the partition treaty, proclaimed his grandson king of Spain and 
the Indies, under the title of Philip V. 
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Though England and Holland were e<|ually alarmed at this 
proceeding, both pow’ers were obliged to acquiesce for a season*. 
William found his jiarliament reluctant to engage in a new war, and 
Louis, by an unexpected movement against the barrier towns, had 
secured a great portion of the Dutch army. The emperor, however, 
commenced a war, claiming the duchy of Milan as a fief of the 
imperial crown, and his army', under the command of Prince Eugene, 
gained several advantages over Marshal Catinat, in Italy. During 
tins campaign, the States-general and William, having failed to obtain 
any satisfactory explanations of bis designs from the French king, 
concluded a treaty, called the Grand Alliance, with the emperor. Its 
avoxved obects were “to procure satisfaction to his imperial majesty 
in the case of the Spanish succession; obtain security to the English 
and Dutch for their dominions and commerce; prevent the union of 
the monarchies of Franee ami tSpain, and hinder the French from 
possessing the Spanish dominions in America/’ IJut this treaty w'oiild 
probably' have been frustrated by* the English parliament, but for the 
imprudence w'ith which Louis hazarded an insult to the British nation 
(a.d. 17f*i)* the death of James II., he caused his son, commonly 
called the Old Pretender, to be nicognised king of Great Britain and 
Ireland, under the title of James III, The parliament at once entered 
heartily into the war, which they had hitherto disapproved, arid their 
martial ardour "was not abated by the de.'ith of William, who fell a 
victim to a fall from his horse, and the unskilfulness of an inc\p<*rienced 
surgeon (a.d. 1702). The intelligence of this event tilled the allies 
witJi consternation; hut their fears Avere of short duration, for Queen 
Anne, Avho next ascended the throne, declared her resolution to adhere 
steadily s o the policy' of her predecessor. 


Si:cTioN V. — The IVar of the Spanish Succession. 

Tiif. accession of Queen Anne gave great satisfaction to the English 
people; William was disliked as ;i foreigner, Avho Avas more strongly 
attached to Holland than to his adopted country', and his coldness of 
manner had greatly tended to increase his unpopularity. Ho W'us 
suspected hy the tories of secret designs against the Church, on ac^unt 
of his attachment to presbyteriunism, and the Avhigs had ceased to 
respect him, because he had not shown himself sufficiently grateful for 
their services in raising him to the throne. Though liis military 
talents were great, he had not been a very successful general, and it 
was studiously circulated, that he endeavoured as much as possible to 
keep back the earl (afterwanls duke) of Marlborough, through envy 
of his superior abilities. Ho had, at first, recognised the duke of 
Anjou to the crown of Spain, and therefore, when he joined the 
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grand .alliance formed to prevent wliat lie had previously sanctioned, 
lie was exposed to susjiicions of insincerity, and it was generally believed 
that if Louis made any large sacrifices to conciliate the l)utch, the 
English monarch would not persevere in his resistance. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that it was of very little importance to England, 
whether an Austrian or a. French prince became monarch of Spain; 
the war of the Succession, in which tliis counti'y hore the principal share, 
was that in which its interests were the least involved; and this 
country lavislily poured foi'tli its hlood and treasiin? to accomplish 
ohj<!cts which had no connection with its real position. It was the 
indignation excited by the attempt of Louis to impose upon the 
English pco])le a sovereign of his choice, which induced tiio qu(‘en and 
her people to enter on a bloody and expensive war, for no other pur- 
pose than humiliating the insolence of a <lespot. They suitseqnently 
found out that they had to pay too dear a price for the luxuries of war 
and vengeance. 

Queen Anne infused vigour into the grand alliaiu'e, not only by 
the ]>rompt declaration of her adhesion, hut by a judicious choice of 
nunifjtcrs; T.ord (Jodolphiu was placed at the head of the treasury, 
and the eail of Marlborough, who was eonnected with the premier by 
marriage, was appointed commandcr-in-ebief of the English army in 
Flanders, ami ambassador <‘xtraordinary to the fatales- Clcneral. AVur 
was declared against France on the same day, at Loudon, the Hague, 
and Vienna; and the campaign nas simultaneously opened in Italy, 
Germany, m 1 Idanders (a.i>. 170l2). 1'he earl of Alarlhorongh, who 
cominunded iii Flauders, was tlie only one of the allied generals who 
obtained success; be ca]'tured several important towns, and aould 
probably have defeated the French in tin- o])eii field, had not his 
motions been fettered by the ])resence of the Dutch field-deputies, 
wlio were too cautious or too timorous to allow of his hazarding an 
engagemejiit. At sea the ancient renown of the English navy was re- 
established ; Sir George Eooke salhul against Caidiz with a fleet of fifty 
sail, having with him tlie duke of Ormond and an army of twelve 
thousand men. Cadiz was too strong to be taken, and llookc Stailed 
to Vigo, where the galleons, laden witl» the treasures of Spanish 
America, lay protected by a French fleet and a formidable c.astle and 
batteries. The English admiral broke the boom that protected the 
narrow entrance into tlie inner harbour, Ormond stormed the castle, 
and the I'ronch losing all hope, set lire to their ships. But the English 
and Dutch were at hand to extinguish (he flames; six ships of the 
line and nine galleons became the trophies of the conquerors. 

These losses, and the defection of the duke of Savoy, did not abate 
the coumge of Louis; and the confederates, though joined by the king 
of Portugal, did not improve their advantages (a.d. 1703). The 
elector of Bavaria, the firm ally of France, being joined by Marshal 
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ViUars, gained a great victory over the imperialists at Hochstett> ' 
which a road was opened to Vienna. The armies of Louis retaiA^d 
their superiority in Italy ; even at sea the French disconcerted the 
plans of the confederates, and these disasters were poorly compensated 
by the acquisition of a few fortified towns in Flanders, which were 
captured by Marlborough. Even these slight successes gave coura^ 
to the allies; the English parliament voted liberal supplies for corn- 
tinning the war, and tlie emperor, though menaced on one side by the 
Hungarian insurgents, and on the other by the French and Bavarians, 
ordered his second son, Charles, to assume the title of king of Spain, 
and to pi'^'^'ced to Portugal, for tlie purpose of invading that country. 

MarUK iough had hitherto been greatly impeded by the timid 
caution of Ins Dutch colleagues; he concerted the plan of his iimct 
campaign witli a more congenial spirit, Prince Eugene. As his Flemish 
conquests, in tlie preceding campaigns, had secured a good barrier for 
the United Provinces, IMarlhorough, now advfinced to tljc title of duke, 
leaving the defence of the fortresses to the Dutch garrisons, concentrated 
his forces, with the professed design of invading France, and then 
suddenly marched into Germany. A junction was effected with the 
imperialists, the elector of Bavaria’s lines at Doiiawert were forced, 
and the allies ailvanced to the D,anuhc. The Bavarian prince having 
been reinforced ))y thirty thousand French under the command of 
Marshal Tallard, resolved to liazard a battle, and the duke having been 
joined by Prince Eugene, with an equal number, eagerly sought for an 
engagement (Augu&t BJ, a.d. 17114). The French and Bavarians were 
advantageously posted on a hill between the Danube and the village 
of Blenheim ; hut their line was weakened by detacliments, and 
Msull^o. ouglj, taking advantage of their error, charged through, and 
won a decisive victorv. 'ibirtv thousand Freiicli and Bavarians W'ere 
killed , wounded, or taken ; their camp-equipage, b.aggage, artillery, and 
standards, became the ])rize of the conquerors; Tallard was taken 
prisoner, and tlie Bavarian prince narroAvly escaped the same fato. 
The allies, however, suttered very severely; their loss amounted to no 
less than five thousand killed, and seven thousand wounded. 

The consequences iff tliis brilliant but bloody victory were, the 
immediate liberation of the em])eror from all danger; the Hungarian 
insurgents were terrified into submission, Bavaria was abandoned by 
its sovereign to the ravages of tlie imperialists, and the shattered relics 
of the hrench army were driven to seek shelter witliin their own 
frontiers. Tlie moral influence of the victory were even of more im- 
portance than the Immediate results; it not only compensated for the 
ill success of the allies in Italy and Spain, hut changed the whole 
complexion of the war. At sea the English navy began to retrieve its 
fame; though Sir George Rooke, failed in au attack on Barcelona, 
he stonned Gibraltirr, a fortress hitherto deemed impregnable, and 
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gained a glorious but unpiojfitable victory over the French fleet off 
Malaga. 

Had all tlie allies exbibited the same vigour as the English, Louis 
must have been speedily ruined; but the Germans were sluggish; the 
death of the Emperor Leopold, and the accession of his more enter- 
prising son Joseph, made no change in their policy (a.d. 1705): the 
prince of Baden, the general of the impeualists, obstinately refused 
to join Marlborough on the Moselle, and the allies could attempt no 
conquest of iniportunoe in Flanders. In ItJily the French obtained so 
many advantages tlnit the duke of Savoy was forced to shut himself up in 
his capital, where he wjis besieged, with but little prospect of relief; but 
on the side of Spain the allied arms were crowned with brilliant success. 
Sir John Leake defeated a French fleet olf Gibraltar, and thus forced 
the marshal de Tesse to raise the siege of that fortress; the confederates 
entering Spain on the Portuguese side, captured several places in 
Estrernadura, wdiile the earl of Petei borough, having been convoyed 
by Sir Cloudesly Shovel to t]»e coast of C^xtalonia, took the important 
city of Barcelona, and estahlislied the authority of Charles III. in 
tbe whole province of Catalonia, and the greater part of the kingdom 
of Valencia, 

Those variations of success inflamed the courag<i and ohstinacy of 
the belligerent powers. Louis was so dated that he ord('red Marshal 
Villeroy to act on the offensive in Flanders, while his Italian army 
besieged Turin, and the forces he sent into Germany drove the prince 
of Baden and the imperialists before them (a.d. 1 70(1). The English 
parliament, now composed principally of whigs, shoxved the greatest 
eagerness for the prosecution of the xvar, and voted liberal .supplies for 
the ensuing campaign. Marlborougli joined the united army of Holland 
and England in May, and soon after received a subsidiary Danish 
force. Yilleroy, relying on his superior .strength, advanced to attack 
the allies, and the two armies met near the village of Ramillics. The 
French marshal posted his left wing behind a moras.s, where it could 
not be attacked, hut where it was equally incapable of advancing 
against the enemy. Marlborough took immediate advantage of this 
error; amusing the French left wing by a feigned attack, he poured 
his infantry in masses on the centre ; they encountered a brave 
resistance, but the duke, bringing up the cavalry just as the French 
lines began to waver, broke through them with a lieadstrong charge, 
and ill an instant Villeroy’s array was a helpless mass of confusion, 
8even thousand of the French were slain, six thousand taken prisoners, 
and a vast quantity of artillery and ammunition abandoned to the 
victors. The loss of the allies, in killed and wounded, did not exceed 
three thousand five hundred men. 

The results of this brilliant victory were the immediate conquest of 
Brabant, and almost all the Spanish Netherlands ; but its consequences 
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were felt even in Italy. Ilfarslial Vendomc having been recalled to 
remedy, if possible, A^illoroy's disaster. Prince Eugene resolved to raise 
the siege of Turin, and baffled the ciforts of the duke of Orleans to 
obstruct his inarch. Orleans therefore joined the besieging army, and 
as a battle was manifestly inevitable, the French marshals anxiously 
delibcrat<*d whether they should wait for the enemy in their intrench- 
ments. The majority voted against the measure, but Marshal Marsin 
produced an order, signed hy tlic king, immediately after receiving the 
account of his defeat at Uamillies, commanding his generals not to offer, 
but to wait for battle. This order hurt the pride and confused the 
measures of the duke of Orleans. AVhile the French generals were 
angrily <(r bating wliat arrangements should he made, Prince Eugene 
and the duke of Savoy fell upon their lines; the French got entangled 
in their extensive entreuclunents, the riATr Doria running through theii* 
camp prevented one part of their army from coming to the assistance 
of the other; they Avere speedily routed, and fled Avith precipitation, 
not halting until they had passed their oaa'U frontiers. In men, the 
loss of the French army Avas not great, hut they abandoned all their 
cannon, baggage, aimminitioii, and military ebest. By this single bloAv 
the house of Bourbon lost the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the 
principality of I'iedmont, and eventually the kingdom of Naples. 

That the success of the allies Avas not equally decisive in Spain, 
must be attributed to the Avant of energy and Aiistriati sluggishness 
of the Archduke Charles. Philip besieged his rival inBarccionn, but 
Avas forced to retire by the aj>pearance of Sir John Leake, Avith an 
English squadron, before tlie toAvn. The retreat AA'^as made in great 
disorder, partly occasion'd hy an eclipse of the sun, Avhich the supersti- 
tions Spaniards regarded as an omen of their ruin. Forty thousand 
Pingiish and Portuguese, under the command of the earl of OalAvny 
and tlie marquis do las Minas, advanced through Estrernadura tGAA-^ards 
Madrid, and Philip was forced to abandon his capital; at the same 
time, the count do Santa Cruz surrendered Carthfigcna and the g, alleys 
to the allied povAcrs, Had the archduke gone immediately to Madrid, 
and closely pressed liis riAal, the crown of Spain Avould probably have 
been lost to tlie house of Bourbon; but he lingered unaccountably in 
the neighhourhood of Barcelona, until Philip and the duke of Berwick’, 
having collected a superior army, compelled the English and Portuguese 
to abandon Madrid. Carthagena was soon after recovered, hut this 
was more than compensated hy the loss of the islands of Majorca and 
Ivica, Avhieh sunendered to the English fleet under Sir John Leake. 
Louis Avas so disheartened hy bis losses, that he sought for peace on 
very humble conditions, but the allies, intoxicated Avith success, 


> The dulte ol' Bct'vick was the nalural aonof Jainrs one of the ablest generala 

in the service of Ffunc.*. 
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demanded such liumiliating terms, that he resolved to try the hazards 
of another campaign. 

While the English ministers were lavishing hlood and treasure to 
support foreign wars, they did not neglect the internal aflairs of the 
nation. A treaty for uniting England and Scotland under on<! logis- 
lature, was ratified by the parliaments of both countries ; but the 
Scottish nation generally was opposed to. a union that galled their 
national pride, and the advantages of which time alone could developo 
(a.». 1707 ). Louis derived one advantage from his recent mis- 
fortunes; the expulsion of his force from Italy enabled him to send 
powerful succours into Spain, where the allies were acting with the 
greatest negligence and misconduct. Tlie carl -of Galway and the 
mar<juis de las Minas, having exhausted all their provisions in 
Valencia, attempted to pass into New Castile ; the duke of Eerwick, 
having received large reinforcements, ami aware that the allies had been 
weakened by the departure of the archduke, did not hesitate to attack 
them at Almanza, and won a victory as complete us an}^ that hud been 
obtained during the war. This great triumph restored the cause of 
the Bourbons in Spain, and similar success attended the French army 
in Germany, where the Marshal Villars ponclrated to the Danube, 
ami laid the duchy of Wirteml)erg under contribution. Nothing of 
importance occurred in Flanders, and the only naval enterprise was 
the si(‘ge of Toulon, Prince Eugene, and the duke of Savoy, marched 
through Franc(' to besiege this great port, while Sir Cloudesly Shovel 
appeared oH' tlie coast to second their o})eralions. But unfortunatcl 3 % 
the garrison of Toulon had been reinforced two hours before the 
appearance of the allies; they retreated through Proyence, uast.iig the 
country as they passed, and diffusing consternation almost to the.,gate3 
of Paris. Nor was this the onl}^ evil tluit Louis sullercd from the 
invasion ; the detachments withdrawn from the army of Marshal 
Villars so weakened that general, that he was forced to relinquish his 
liigh projects in Germany, and repass the llhinc, instead of advancing 
beyond the Danube. 

Great expectations had been formed in England, which the results 
of the campaign miserably disappointed ; Godolphin and Marlborough 
lost a considerable share of their popularity ; they were opposed even 
by the members of the cabinet, and though they persuaded the queen 
to dismiss Mr. Secretary Harley and Mr. St. John, they saw that their 
influence with her majesty, and their power in parliament, had been 
considerably diminished (a.d. 1708). Marlborough felt that a vigorous 
campaign was essential to his future interests, especially as the duke 
de Vendomc had, by treachery, gained possession of Ghent and Bruges; 
be, therefore, resolved to risk a general battle, and crossing the Scheldt, 
came up with the French array strongly posted as Oudenardc. The 
British cavalry broke their opponents at the first charge, the French 
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lines fell into confusion, and though the approach of darkness prerented 
the allies from completing their victory, the enemy fled in such disorder, 
that nine thousand were taken prisoners, and nearly six thousand 
deserted. Marlborough, being reinforced by Prince Eugene, undertook 
the siege of Lisle, the principal city in French Flanders, and though 
it was vigorously defended by Marshal Boufflers, it was forced to 
surrender after a siege of two months, wdiile Ghent and Bruges were 
recovered ere the close of the campaign. Nothing of importance 
occurred in Italy, Germany, or Spain ; hut the English fleet conquered 
the island of Sardinia, and terrified the pope into the acknowledgment 
of the Archduke Charles as lawful king of Spain. 

The cotJlidence of tlie allies now rose to the highest pitch ; Godol- 
phin and Marlborough found the English parliament ready to grant 
additional supplies; the Duteh agreed to augment their troops, and 
the imperialists promised to lay aside their inactivity. Louis, on the 
contrary, disheartened hy dtdeat, his treasury exhausted, his councils 
distracted, and his kingdom sulfering from famine, offered to purchase 
peace by every concession that could reasonably be demanded (a.d. 
i70fl). Once more his proffers were rejected, except upon conditions 
inconsistent with his personal honour and the safety of his kingdom, 
and once more he appealed to tlie hazards of war. Tlie confederates 
ill Flanders, finding that Marshal Villars liad taken a position from 
, Which he could not he dislodgc'd, laid siege to Tournay, and on lire 
jiutrender of that place invested Mons. Villars, unable to relieve the 
^nce, took possession of a strong camp at Afalplaquet, whence he 
trusted that Be could harass the besiegers. Tlie confederates, elated 
with past success, resolved to attack the French in their intrenchraents. 
Few IfuHles, since the invention of gunjiowder, have been more obsti- 
nate and bloody ; victory finally declared in favour of the allies, but it 
was deiuly purchased by the loss of fifteen thousand men; w'hile tho 
French, who had fought under cover, lost only ten thousand. Mons 
was now closely invest«Hl, and the surrender of that important place 
closed the l aiupiiign. Nolliing of importance occurred in Germany, 
Italy, or Spiin ; hut Louis, finding his resources cxliaus ted, once .again 
made an unsuccessful elFort to obtain pe.ace. 

Conferences were opened at Gertruydenherg (a.d. 17B1X I’ut the 
allies, influenced by Marlborough and Prince Eugene, rejected the 
propositions of tlie h’rench hiug ; he was, however, unwilling to break 
off the negotiations, mid the conferences w^cre continued even after the 
hoatile armies had actually taken the field. The duke of Marlborough 
took several fortified places in Flanders ; but nothing of importance 
was done in Germany or Ih'edmont ; and the misfortunes of the allies 
in Spain more tJiuii count erbalanced their other successes. The Arch- 
duke Charles, aided hy the English general. Stanhope, twice defeated 
his rival, and a second time gained possession of Madrid ; instead of 
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iattpming thcio advantages, he loitered in the capital until forced to 
netire by the united forces of the French and Spaniards, under the 
duke of Vendome. The allies retired towards Catalonia, and marched, 
for the sake of subsistence, in two bodies. Stanhope, who commanded 
the roar division, allowed himself to be surrounded at Brihuega, and 
was forced to surrender at discretion. Staremberg, who led the prin- 
cipal division, was soon after forced to engage at a disadvantage, but 
he made such able dispositions, that Vendome was compelled to retreat, 
and the imperialists continued their march in safety. They were, 
however, so weakened and dispirited by iStanhope’s misfortune, that 
they could not check the victorious progress of Philip. 

A revolution in the English cabinet proved of more consequence to 
Louis than even the success of his arms in Spain. The queen, a 
woman of feeble mind, had long been under the influence of the duchess 
of Marl])orough, who did not always use her power with discretion. 
A new favourite, Mrs. Masham, supplanted the duchess, and was 
gained over hy Harley and St. John, lo induce the queen to make a 
total change in the administration. This would have been impossible 
if the whigs had continxied to enjoy the confidence of the nation; hut 
many circumstances contributed to diminish their popularity. The 
weight of taxes, occasioned by the expenses of the war, began to be 
felt as a burden, ■when victories, from their very frequency, ceased to 
excite joy; the conduct of the allies, who contrived that “England 
should' fight fi>r all and pay for all," gave just dissatisfaction ; and the 
rejection of the l<Vench king's oilers at Gertruydenberg was' justly 
regarded as the triumph of private ambition over publfc policy. In 
addition to these grounds of discontent, the tories raised tin: c.y that 
the “church was in danger,’’’ on account of tlic favour shown to the 
dissenters; and the whigs, instead of allowing the imputation to refute 
itself^ unwisely attempted to silence the clamour by force. Hr. licnry 
Sacheverell preached a sermon before the lord mayor, in which lie 
bitterly attacked the dissenters, and fidvocated the exploded doctrines 
of passive obedience and non-resist.ancc. Tliough it was but a poor 
contemptible production, such is the violence of party, that it was 
printed, and forty thousand copies are said to have been sold in a week. 
In another week, it w'ould probably have liecn forgotten, bad not 
Godolphin, who was personally attacked in the Commons, persuaded 
his friends to make it the subject of a ]>arlianientary impeachment. 
Common sense revolted from such an absurdity ; the generous feelings 
of the nation w’ero enlisted on the side of the preacher, and this sym- 
pathy was soon transferred to his cause. During Ids trial, the populace 
showed the liveliest zeal in his behalf; and when he was found guilty, 
the House of Lords, dreading popular tumults, passed a sentence so 
lenient, that it was hailed by the tories as a triumph. 

The persecution of Sacheverell was the ruin of the whigs ; the 
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^ueen, aw(ire of tbcir unpopularity, dismissed all her ministers except 
the duke of IMarlborough ; and a new cabinet was formed under the 
auspices of Mr. Harley, who was soon after created earl of Oxford. 
A new parliament was suniTnonsed, in which the torics liad an over- 
‘ivhelining majorily (a.d. 17 ^ but the ministers did not abandon the 
foreign p(dicv of their predecessors; and copious supplies were voted 
for the maintenance of the war. 

At this crisis an unexpected event changed the situations and views 
of all parties. The Mniperor Joseph died without issue; his hrothcr 
Charles, the claimant of the }5])anish crown, succeeded to the empire, 
and the lllM>rties of Europe amuc thus exposed to as much danger from 
the aggraudi/.ement of the house of Austria, as from that of the Bour- 
bon famil\. The campaign was languidly conduete«l in every quarter, 
and ere its conclusion, the English ministers were secretly negotiating 
with France. 

After many di'<gracoful intrigues, in which all the actors sacrificed 
the interests of the nation to party purposi's, tiie duke of Marllioroiigh 
•was stripped of all his employments, and conh'ronci's for a general 
peace commenct'd at rtr<'cht. The successive deaths of the ilaujihin 
of France, !iis son the duke of Ihirgundy, and his grandson the duke 
of Bretagne, left only tlic siekly duke of Anjou bet ween riuiij' and 
the throne of i'Vance. The union of the Freneli and vSj»nnisli ineiiaH-hies 
filled the confederates with, no unreasonable a])preheiision‘-, and the 
English ministers were ol)ligod to threatmi that tliey would r-mew the 
war, unless Philip renonneod his right of .sncct'S.sion to the llirone of 
France (a.i>. ^Fhen this imjiortant point was ol>fain('<l, the 

English and Frencli agreed upon a. cessation of arms ; tlie J)utoh aiul 
tlie iiUj'critilists continued the camjitiign, hut w ith such ill-success that 
they wer(‘ induced to nmew the conferences far peace. On tin* 31st of 
iMareh, 1713, the treaties between the ditlcrent j)Owers wen* slgnetl at 
I'trecbt by ibe plenipotentiaries of I’raiice, England, Prussia, recently 
exulted into a kingdom, Savoy, and th( United }*rovinces. Tiie 
emperor Inld out until the following year, •when he signed a treaty at 
Kastadt, h*ss favourable than tliat wliich had been ofiered at TTtrccht; 
and the king of Spain, with more reluctance, gave his adhesion to the 
general arrangements. 

Few subjects have Ix'cn more fiercely contested than the conduct 
of the English ministers in relation to (he treaty of Utrecht; the rea- 
son is perlectly obvious ; both the political parties that divided the 
nation had acted wrong ; the whigs continued the wair after all its 
reasonable objects had been gained ; the tories concluded a peace itl 
wliich the advantages that England might have claimed, from the suc- 
cess of her arms, were wantonly sacrificed. The people of England 
generally disliked the peace, and the commercial treaty with Franc© 
was rejected by a majority of nine votes, in the House of Commons. 
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The whigs now began to pretend that the Protestant succession was in 
danger, and the alarm spreading rapidly, brought back to tlieir party a 
large share of its former popularity. Nor were these 'apprehensions 
groundless,* through the influence of the Jacobites, the earl of Oxford 
was removed from his ofiice, and a new administration, more favourable 
to the house of IStuart, formed under tlie auspices of St. John, lord 
Bolingbroke. But before the court of St. Germains could derive any 
advantage from this change, the queen, harassed by the intrigues and 
quarrels of her ser\ants, sank into a lethargy, and her death disap- 
pointed the hopes of the Pretender and his adherents (August!, 1714). 
Several whig lords, without being summoned, attended the council, 
which was of course held at the demise of the crown, and the tories, 
overawed, concurred in issuing an order for the proclamation of the 
elector of Hanover, as fieorge 1., king of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Shctio.v Vf. — l\icr flu: Great of Jlas.^ia. Ckarhs XII. of 

Hivedca. 

In the two last soetions, we have confined our attention to the wars 
Aihieli tlie amlution of Louis XIV. excited in the south and west of 
Fairo*' ; during tills j>eriod, the northern and eastern divisions of 
( .iiisteudoiu were occupied by the rivalry of two of the most extraor- 
dinary nu II (hat ever a])peai(‘d on tin* stage of human, life, Peter the 
Great of ItU'-Ia, and L-liarles XII. of Sweilcn. Before entering on 
tlieir hislory wc must take a brief retrospect of the alfairs of the 
Nurtl), alter llu; aeo('ssion of tlie Czar Alexis and tlie resignation of 
Q.uei'ti Ciiristina. 

Fndei tlie administration of Alexis, Russia began rapidlv to emerge 
from the barbarism into which it laid been plunged by the iMongolian 
invasion and subsequent civil wars. He ri'formed the laws, encouraged 
commerce, and patronized the arts; he recovered Smolensko from the 
IVdes, and jircvented the Turks from establishing their dominion over 
the Cossack tribes. His sou Tlieodoie, tliougli of a weak coustitution, 
steadily pursued tim same course of vigorous policy. ‘* He lived,” says 
a native Russian historian, “‘the joy and deliglitof his people, and died 
amidst their sighs and tears. On tlie day of his decease, Moscow was 
in the same state of distress wliieh Rome felt at the death of Titus.” 
John, the brother and successor of Tlicodore, was a prince of weak 
intellects; his amintious sister, Sophia, seized for a lime on the sove- 
reignty, excluding her young brother Peter, to wdiom Theodore had 
bequeatlicd the crown. During seven years of boyhood Peter endured 
Sophia’s galling yoke, hut when ho reached his seventeenth year, lie 
took advantage of the general indignation excited by the misconduct 
of the government, to shut that princess up in a nunnery and banish 
her favourite into a distant part of the empire. 
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Denmark was the scene of an extraordinary revolution (a.d. 1661): 
tke tyranny of the aristocracy arose to such a height, that the clergy 
and commons voted for the surrender of their liberties to the king, and 
Ferdinand III., almost without any effort of his own,, was thus invested 
with absolute power. On his death (a.d. 1670), his successor, 
Christian Y., coininonced war against Charles XL, king of Sweden, 
who, though assailed by a powerful l(‘ague, defended himself with great 
ability and success. Charles XI., after the restoration of peace, tried 
to make himself as absolute as the kings of Denmark, but he died 
prematurely (a.d. 1607)' leaving his crown to his son Charles XII,, 
who hrt,‘- b 'cn deservedlv styled the Alexander of the North. 

Petei fhe Great commenced his reign hy defeating the Turks, from 
whom he wrested the advantageous port of Azof, which opened to his 
subjects tiio commerce of the Black iSea. This acquisition enlarged 
his views; he resolved to make llussia the eeinrc of trade hetw’cen 
Europe and Asia, to connect the Dwina, the Volga, and tlie Don, hy 
canals, thus opening a Avater communication between the northern seas 
and the Black and the Cas]uan Heas. lo comjdeto this magnificent 
plan, he determined to ljuild a city on the Baltic >Sea, Avbicdi should be 
the empomim of northern commerce and the ca})ita,] of his dominions. 
A still greater proof of his wisdom, and of his anxiety to secure the 
prosperity of his subjects, was his undertaking a tour through Europe, 
for the purpose of acquiring instruction iind bringing hack to his sub- 
jects the improveraeuts of more civilized nations. In 1698, having 
established a regency to direct the government during his absence, he 
departed from his dominions as a private gentleman, in the train of the 
ambassadors that he had sent to the principal courts of Europe. Ara- 
slei'ilaa), at that time one of tlio most flourishing commercial cities in 
Europe, was the first place that arrested his attention; he entered 
himself us a common c.'irpenter in one of the principal dock -yards, 
labouring and living exactly like the other workmen. Thence he came 
to England, w’hcre he examined and studied the principal naval 
arsenals. King William presented the czar Avith an elegant yacht, and 
permitted him to engage several ingenious artificers in his service. 
After tt year’s absence, Peter returned home, greatly improved bimsdf, 
and accompanied I'y a train of men Avell qualified to instruct his 
subjects. 

Anxious to extend his dominions on the eastern side of the Baltic, 
he entertid into an alliance against Sweden Avith Frederick Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, AA'ho had succeeded John Sohieski on the throne of 
Boland, and Frederic lY., king of Denmark (a.d. 1700). The Danes 
commenced the war by invading the territories of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, bfotheivin-law and ally of the king of Sweden. Their progress 
was sloAver than they expected, and, in the midst of their career, they 
were arrested hy intelligence cf the dangers that menaced their own 
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ca|>ita}. diaries XII., undaunted by the power of the league, resolved 
to carry the war into the dominions of Denmark ; whilst his fleet, 
strengthened by an English squadron, blockaded Copenhagen, he sud- 
denly embarked his troops at Carlscrona, and having easily eflected a 
passage, laid siege to the city, by land. Frederick, cut oft' from his 
dominions by the Swedish cruisers, and alarmed by the imminent 
danger of his fleet and capital, concluded a peace highly honourable 
to the Swedes, leaving his Russian and Polish allies to continue the 
contest, 

Xo sooner had Charles concluded the treaty, than he resolved to 

turn his arms against the Russians, who w'cre besieging Narva with a 

force of eighty thousand men; tliougli his own army did not exceed 

ten thousand, the heroic king of ISiveden boldly resolved to attack 

bis enemies in their intrenelimeiits. As soon ns bis artillerv bad 

*/ 

opened a small breach, he commanded Jiis men to advance to the 
charge witli fixed bayonets. A storm of snow, tliat blew full in their 
faces, add('d to the confusion into wdiicb the undisciplined Russians 
were thrown by this daring assault; the vtvy superiorit}’^ of tlndr num- 
bers added to their confusion; aft(*r a contest of thi-ce hours' duration 
they v'ere totally routed; eighteen tliousand of the besiegers fell in the 
buttle or flight, thirty thousand remained prisoners, all their artillery, 
baggage, and amnnniition, hecame the prey of the conquerors. The 
CKfir was not disln'orteued by this defeat, which he attributed to the 
right cause, the ignorance and haiharism of his sulijects; “I knew," 
he said, '■‘that the Swedes would heat us, hut tliey will teach us to 
become conquerors in our turn." Though at the head of forty thousand 
men, he did not venture to encounter his rival, but evacuated the 
provinces that be had invaded. 

Having wintered at Narva, Charles inarclied against the T’oles and 
Saxons, wdio were encamped in the neigh])ourhood of Riga; he forced 
a passage across the Duna, and gained a complete victory. Thence he 
entered as a conqueror into Courland and Lithuaniii, scarcely encoun- 
tering any opposition. Encouraged by this success, he formed the 
project of dethroning King Augustus, who had lost the aff'eclion of the 
Poles by the undisguised preference which be showed for his Saxon 
subjects. With this design he entered into a secret correspondence 
with Radzrewiski, the cardinal primate, by whose means such a spirit 
of opposition w'as raised in the diet and senate, that Augustus sought 
peace as bis only means of safety, Charles refused to treat unless the 
Poles elected a new king; and Augustus, convinced that he could only 
protect his crown by the sword, led bis army to meet the Sw'edes, in a 
spacious plain near Clissau (a.d. 1702). The Polish monarch had 
with him about twenty-four thousand men, the forces of Charles did 
not exceed half that number; but the Swedes, flushed by recent con- 
quests, gained a complete victory; and Augustus, after having made in 
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Tain the most heroic efforts to rally his troops, %vas forced to fly, leaving 
the enemy iu possession of all his artillery and baggage. A second 
triumph at Pultusk, in the following campaign, gave such encourage- 
ment to the enemies of Augustus, that he was formally deposed by the 
diet (a.d. 1704), atid the vacant crown given to Stanislaus Leezinski, 
who had been nominated by the king of Sweden. 

Peter had not been in the mean time inactive ; though he had not 
given much assistance to his ally Augustus, he had made a powerful 
diversion by invading Ingria, and taking Narva, so recently the scene 
of his misfortunes, by storm. At the same time he founded his pro- 
jected ('' 1 ! ifvil in the heart of his new conquests, and ])y his judicious 
measures prott*cted the rising city from the attacks of the Swedish 
generals. St. Petersburg)), founded on a marshy island in the river 
Nevai, during a destructive war, and surrounded hy countries recently 
subdued or still hostile, rose rapidly into importance, and remained in 
perfect security whilst all around was in confusion. Augustus had 
not yet resigned all hopes of recovering his crown ; he concerted a 
scheme of operations witli Peter, and sixty thousand Russians entered 
Poland to driv^e the Swedes from their recent acquisitions. Charles 
W'as not daunted by the numbers of his enemies; he routed the Russian 
divisions siieeessively, and inspired such terror by the rajndity of 
his movements, which seemed almost miraculous, that the Russians 
retreated to their own country (a.d, 17(Hi). In the meantime a victory 
obtained by a division of ti)e (Swedish army over tlie Saxons, opened to 
C'harles a })assage into tlie hereditary dominions of his rival, and 
crossing tlio Oder, he appeared in Haxony at the head of twenty-four 
thou'MTid men. Augustas was forced to conclude peace on the most 
huniiliating conditions. Charles wintered in Germany, where his pre- 
sence created considerable alarm, lie demanded from the emperor 
toleration for the Protestants of Silesia, and the relinquishment of the 
quota which Sweden was hound to furnish for its German provinces. 
Involved iu the war of the succession, .Toseph submitted', and the fears 
with which the presence of Charles filled the allied powers were soon 
dispersed hy his departure in quest of new adventures’'. 

^ TltP po^*c tj(reatlv ilispirasptl hy tip* I t'loii hi tluj art of war from so oimnont u com, 
fJinperm’H restoriug the Nilesum clmrclius to i nuirnlcT In Uio ronrsv (rf the cmiverHutioJU 
tlie ; Joseph f<icetioa.sly rcplu^l j Mailhorot»Kii per<*civo<l that ChfurlcM ha<l a 

liis rcirio!'^tranc«^s, “ J]a<l llic king ol Sweden j n»otc<l avcr.sion to, and was not, therefore, 
ilemanded liiat 1 should become a faitherari likely to form an ttlliancc with Lonw, A map 
myself, 1 d w not know what ringht Jiave been of Kassiu lying open before the king, and tlje 
the coniiseqnence/’ | angfT with \vhicli Charles spoke of Peter, 

The duke of Marlborough wont into Sa\- j revealed to the duke the real intontion?» of tlu^ 
onj to disMnole the Swedish monarch ir<»m Swedish monarch. He, therefore, tw>k hU 
aeceptitig the oflerw ol MarllRi- leave without making any pn>posuls, eOnVlpeetl 

rough tt>o caulitMis a pohtieAaa lo enter j that llie dnpat^^ of </hm!e« with tlie eirtperw 
immediately on thfM>bJeci<>f hin inisMon. He I might easily bo accmimiodatoli Ms do 
eoTnpHuKsnted fliarlcK on las viejories, and ( man<h would be granted* 
even bi*‘ anxiety Ui derive iustruc - 1 
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From Saxony, Charles marched back into Poland, where Peter was 
making some inejQectual eflforts to revive the party of Augustus. Peter 
retired before his rival, who had, however, tlie satisfaction of defeating 
an army of twenty thousand Russians, strongly intrenched. Intoxicated 
by success, he rejected the czar’s offers of peace, declaring that he 
w'ould treat at Moscow*; and without forming any systematic plan of 
operations, he crossed the frontiers, resolved on the destruction of that 
ancient city. Peter prevented the advance of the Swedes, on the 
direct line, by destroying the roads and desolating the country; Charles, 
after having endured great privations, turned off towards the Ukraine, 
whither he had been invited by Mazeppa, tlie chief of the Cossacks, 
who, disgusted by the conduct of tlie czar, had resolved to throw off 
his allegiance. In spite of all the obstacles that nature and the enemy 
could throw in his way, Charles reached the place of rendezvous; 
but he had the mortification to find Mazeppa appear in his camp 
as a fugitive rather than an ally, for the czar had discovered his 
treason, and disconcerted his schemes by the punishment of his 
associates. 

A still greater misfortune to the Swedes was the loss of the convoy 
and the ruin of the reinforeement they had expected from Livonia. 
General Lewenhaupt, to whose care it was entrusted, had been forced 
into three general engagements by the Russians; and though he had 
eminently distinguished himself by his courage and conduct, he was 
forced to set fire to his wagons to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Undaunted by these misfortunes, diaries continued 
the campaign even in the depth of a winter^ so severe that two thou- 
sand men w'ere at once frozen to death almost in his presence. At 
length he laid siege to Pultow'a, a fortified city on thd' frontiers of the 
Ukraine, which contained one of the czars principal magazines. The 
garrison was numerous and the resistance obstinate ; Charles himself 
w'as dangerously wounded in the heel whilst viewing tlie w'orks; and 
whUe he was still confined to his tent he learned that Peter was 
advancing with a numerous army to raise the siege. Leaving seven 
thousand men to guard the works, Charles ordered his soldiers to march 
and meet the enemy, while he accompanied them in a litter (July 8, 


* Wlion Pt'terwas itiformttd of tliiH haughty 
aiiswor, h« cocJly repliod," My brothor t’hurles 
aiTecto to play U»e part of Aloxautltir« hut I 
hupa he will not find in ma a Darius." 

^ Thia catastrophe is iwwerfully described 
by Campbell 

Oh ! karn the fate tliat bleeiUng thousands 
bore, 

Led by thalr CharleH to Dnieper's sandy 
ahorCt — 

Faint fiom his wounds, and diivering in the 
blast. 


The Swedish soldier sank and groaned his 
last ; 

File atiter tile the stormy showers benumb, 
Froeze every standard sheet and hush the drum; 
Horseman and horse confessed the hitter pang, 
And arm's and warrior ftdl with Imllow clang. 
Yet, ere he sank in !N attire’s last repose, 
lire life's worm current to tlie fountain froze, 
The dying man to Swetlen turned his eye, 
Thought of his home, and closeii it with o sigh. 
Imperial pride looked sullen on Itis pHgh^ 
And Charles beheld, nor shuddered at the sight. 
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The desperate charge of the Swedes broke the Russian cavalry, 
hut the infentry stood firm, and gave the horse an opportunity of 
lullying in the rear. In the mean time the czar’s artillery made 
dreadful havoc in the Swedish line; and Charles, who had been forced 
.0 abandon his cannon in his forced marches, in vain contended against 
this formidable disadvantage. After a dreadful combat of more than • 
Wo hours' duration, the Swedish army was irretrievably ruined; eight 
thousand of their best troops were left dead on the field, six thousand 
^ were taken prisoners, and about twelvp tliousand of the fugitives were 
I soon after forced to surrender on the banks of the Dnieper, from want 
of boats to cross the river. Charles, accompanied by about three hun- 
dred ot his guards, escaped to Bender, a Turkish town in Bessarabia, 
abandoning all his treasures to his rival, including the rich spoils of 
Poland and Saxony. 

Few victories have ever had such important consequences iis that 
which the czar won at Pultowa; in one fatal day Charles lost the 
fruits of nine years’ victories; the veteran army that had been the 
terror of Europe Avas completely ruined; those avIio escaped from the 
fatal field were taken prisoners, but they found a fate scarcely better 
than death, for they Avere transported by the czar to colonize the wilds 
of Siberia; the elector of Saxony re-entered Poland, and dro^e Stanislaus 
from the throne ; the kings of Denmark® and Prussia revived old 
claims on the Swedish provinces, while the victorious Peter invaded 
not only Livonia and Ingriji, but a great part of Finland. Indeed, 
but for the interference of the German emperor and the maritime 
powers, the Swedish monarchy Avould have been rent in pieces. 

Charles, in his exile, formed a neAv plan for the destruction of his 
hatcil rival ; he instigated the Turks to attempt the conquest of 
Russia, and flattered himself that he might yet enter Moscow at the 
head of a Mohammedan array. The bribes which Peter lavishly 
bestowed on the counsellors of the sultan, for a time frustrated these 
intrigues; but Charles, through his friend Poniatowski, informed the 
sultan of his viziers corruption, and procured the deposition of that 
miiustei. Pupruli, who succeeded to the office of vizier, was averse to 
a Russian Avar, but he Avas removed at the end of two months, and the 
seals of office given to the pacha of Syria, who commenced his adminis- 
tration by sending the Russian ambassador to the prison of the Seven 
Tbwers. 

The czar made the most vigorous preparations for the new war 
by tvhich he was menaced (a.d. 371I)» The Turkish vizier, on the 


* TIm> DauJfth ntonaroh iovtuled Sclioneni ligvnca of thic victory wm conveyod tO' 
biMf tw imwjpit wore defeated by Uie Swedish Charles, ho exoUhned, " My brave Swo^s I 
nulitfey.ai^e fe(W cegiinents of the line, com- should God ||MS)noit'aieto join you oneo more 
Gmntl Steanhwk. When intel* we will heat aU.” 
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otiier hand, assembled all the forces of the Ottoman empire in the 
plains of Adrianople. Demetrius Cantemir, the hospodar of Moldavia, 
heUcTing that a farorablc opportunity presented itself for delivering 
his country from the Mahommedan yoke, invited the czar to his aid; 
and the Eussians, rapidly advancing, reached the northern banks of the 
Eruth, near Yassi, the Moldavian capital. Here the Russians foumi > 
that the promises of Prince Cantemir were illusory ; the Moldavians, 
happy under the Turkish sway, treated the invaders as enemies, and 
refused to supply them with provisions ; in the moan time, the vizier 
arriving, formed a fortified camp iii tlmir front, w'hilo his v.ast host of 
light cavalry swept round their lines and cut off all foraging parties. 
The Eussians defeated three successive attempts to storm their in- 
trenchments ; but they must have yielded to the eflFects of fatigue and 
famine, had not the Empress Catherine®, wdio accompanied her husband 
during the campaign, sent a private message to tlie vizier, which 
induced him to open negotiations. A treaty w'as concluded on terms 
which, though severe, were more favourable tlian Peter, under the 
circumstances, could reasonably have hoped ; the Russians retired in 
safety, and Charles reached the Turkish camp, only to learn the 
dow'nfitll of all his expectations. 

A new series of intrigues in the court of (Constantinople led to 
the appointment of a new vizier ; but this minister was little inclined 
to gratify the king of Sweden ; on the contrary, 'warned by the fate of 
his pred<'ces 8 ors, he resolved to remove him from the Ottoman empire 
(a.I). 1713). Charles continued to linger; even after he had received 
a letter of dismissal from the sultan’s own hand, he resolved to remain, 
and w'hen a resolution was taken to send him away by for<'e, he 
determined, with his few attendants, to dare the whole strength of 
the Turkish empire. After a fierce resistance, he was captured and 
conveyed a prisoner to Adrianople ; on his road he learned that 
Stanislaus, whom ho had raised to the throne of Poland, was likewise 
a Turkish captive but buoyed up by ardent hopes, he sent a message 
to his fellow-sufferer, never to make peace with Augustus. Another 
revolution in the divan revived the hopes of Charles, and induced 
him to remain in Turkey, when his return to the North ■would pro- 
bably have restored him to his former eminence. The Swedes, under 
General Steenbock, gained one of the most brilliant victories that had 
been obtained during the war, over the united forces of the Danes and 
Saxons, at Gadebusch,in the duchy of Mecklenberg; but the conqueror 
jSuUied his fame by burning the defenceless town of Altona, an outrage 
which excited the indignation of all Europe. This, however, was the 


. • Cadta’ine ira» a Livonian caj^ivo, of low heart, he raised her to bis throne, and never 
a«nditi<nvwhoia the emperor first saw waiting had reason to repent of his choice, 
at table. Her abilities and modesty won his 
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last service that Steenhock could perform to his absent master; unable 
to l)revent the junction of the liussians with tlie Danes and Saxons, 
lie retreated before superior numbers, and by the artifices of Baron 
Gocrtz, obtained a temporary refuge in a fortreSvS belonging to the duke 
of Holstein. The allies, however, pursued their advantages so vigorously 
that Steenhock and his followers were forced to yield themselves 
Irisoners of war. Goertz, however, in some degree averted the conse- 
uences of this calamity by a scries of political intrigues, which 
xcited various jealousies and discordant interests between the several 
enepaies of Sweden. 

The czar in the mean time pushed forward his conquests on the 
side of Finland; and the glory of liis reign appeared to be consum- 
mated by a naval victory obtained over the Swedes near the island of 
Oeland (a.d. 17^4). This unusual success was celebrated by a 
triumphal entry into St. Petersburgh, at wliich Peter addressed his 
subjects on the magnitude of the advantages they had derived from his 
government. Charles heard of his rival’s progress unmoved; but when 
lie learned that the Swedish senate intended to make his sister regent 
and to make peace aith Russia and Denmark, he announced his 
intention of returning home. He was lioiiourahly escorted to the 
Turkish frontiers ; but though orders had been given tliat ho should 
be received with all due honour iii the imperial dominions, he traversed 
Germany incognito, and towards the close of the yciu* reached Stralsund, 
the capital of Swedish Pomerania. 

Charles, at the opening of the next campaign, found himself 
surrounded witli enemies (a.d. 171fi)- Stralsund itself was besieged 
by the united armies of the Prussians, Danes, and Saxoiw, while the 
Russian fleet, which now rode triumphant in the Baltic, nireatened a 
descent upon Sweden. After an obstinate defence, in which, the 
Swedish monarch displayed all his accustomed bravery, Stralsund was 
forced to capitulate, Charles having previously escaped in a small 
vessel to his native shores. All Europe believed the Swedish mo- 
narch undone; it was supposed that he could no longer defend his own 
dominions, when to the inexpressible astonishment of every one, it was 
announced that he had irfVaded Norway. His attention, however, 
W'as less engaged hy the war than by the gigantic intrigues of his new 
favourite, Goertz, avIio taking advantage of a coolness between the 
Russians and the otlier enemies of Sweden, proposed that Peter and 
Charles should unite in strict amity, and dictate the law to Europe. A 
part of this daring plan was the removal of the elector of Hanover from 
the English throne, and the restoration of the exiled Stuarts. But while 
the negotiations were yet in progress, Charles invaded Norway a second 
time, and invested the castle of Frederickshall in the very depth of 
winter. But while engaged in viewing the works, he was struck by a 
caunon-hall, and was dead before any of his attendants came to his 
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assistance (a.d. 171^)’'. The Swctlish senate showed little grief for 
the loss of the warlike king ; on the first news of his death, his 
favourite, Baron Goertz, was arrested, brought to tritrf, and put to death 
on a ridiculous charge of treason. The crown w'as conferred upon the 
late king’s sister, but she soon resigned it to her husband, the prince 
of Hesse, both being compelled to swear that they never would attempt 
the re-establishraent of arbitrary power. Negotiations for peace were 
commenced with all the hostile powers, and treaties concluded with all. 
but Russia (a.o. 1720). The appearance of an English fleet in the 
Baltic, coming to aid the Swedish squadron, however, finally displ>scd 
the czar to pacific measures; and he consented to grant peace, on con- 
dition of being permitted to retain Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland 
1721 ). Thus the great northern wair terminated, just as it W'as 
about to be connected with the politics of southern Europe. 


7 Dr. Johusoius clianu'U r of Charles XII. is the best comment on the life of that advoii- 
turous warrior,-- 


Cin what fouiula^um sIjukIs the warrior**^ priilc. 
How just his let Swt'ilish Charles 

A frame ofiulumniU, a soul (>f iire. 

No friL'lit liiio, ami mo lal^ouis tire; 

O’er Ifive, <M^r leur, e\lemls his w ale domain, 
tJucuiH|uored loid of jdeasore and of jmm ; 
Nt»jo}.sl4> hloi jLit ihe seejdres > ieltl, 

^Var stMiraU (lh‘ (nunp, he ruslies to t]jt‘ field , 
liehold surnnuKhivg their powers coni- 

hine, 

And one capitol.^ie, aod otuM^esign ; 
l^caco courts his hut spteads her charms 

iu >siin; 

Think nothing gained/' he cries, “ till nought 
reTUuin ; 

Ou Moscow’s walls, till Golliic stuTidard> fly, 
And all he mine heneatli the ptdar sk^ . ' 


Thf» mareli hegius in military state, 

And nations ou his e\ e .suspended wail ; 

Stern fannin* guards tlie solitary (oast, 

And winter harneades the realms of frost; 

11(' comc'H, nor want, nor cold, his cour*^c delay ; 
Hide, hluslnng (ilory, Inde PuHowa’s day * 
l'h(’ van*|ni'‘lu‘d hero letivcs his hroktm hands, 
And shows, his miseries in distant lands; 
(h>ml(>iniied a nec(h supplicant to wait 
While ladu'H inteipv>se, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chutieo at length liei error mend? 
Did no sulncTted empire mark his emi ? 

Did rival monarehs give the fatal woioul? 

Or liostile millions press iiiia to the gujrund? 

H is tall was tlestiutMl to a barren strand, 

.A petty fortress, and a dubious hand; 

He leit the nanio, at w Inch the world giew pale, 
To ptnnt a inorai, oi udoni a tale. 


B 



CHAPTER Till. 

GROWTH OF THE MERCANTILE AND COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Section 1. — Edablhhnent of the Hanoverian Sttccmion in 

Enaland. 

% 

URiNG the wavs that had boon v^aged against Louis XIV., the funding 
/system was established in England; it commenced by the founding of 
I a National Bank lt>94), wJiich lent its capital to the government 
i at a loet 1 rate of interest than was then usual. Further loans were 
^ contracted to support the exigencies of the wars; parliament guaranteed 
the paynteni oi the interest, without entering into any obligation to 
restore the capital, which was transferable to any one. Th<; gradual 
extension of the wealth oi’ the nation facilitated the growth of this 
system, which soon gave England commanding inlluenee on the Con- 
tinent. The facilities of raising money possessed hy the English 
government enabled it to eoneliide subsidiary treaties, and set the 
armies of allied states in motion. lnl(‘rnaliy the funding system 
wrought a still greater change; a great portion of the political irxflu- 
ence previously possessed by the landed aristocracy was transferred to 
large capitalists and manufacturers; tlie banking and funding systems 
afforded great facilities for aeeumulating the profits of iinlustry, and 
thus fostered tlic growtli of an intxdligent and 0 j)ulent middle class, 
whose strength was soon displayed in the increasing importance of the 
House of Commons. Even at the treaty of Utrecht, the mercantile 
systeto began to manifest itself in all its strength. Grants of com- 
mcreial privileges were made llie conditions of peace with the 
maritifue powers, and territorial concessions were made with a regard 
to tin interests of trade rather than power. Justly as the Britisli 
negociators at Utrecht may he hlamed for not taking sufficient advan- 
tage of the position in which their country was placed hy the victories 
of Marlhotough, it is undeniahle that the treaty they concluded laid 
the foundation of the rommereial su})enority of England; it also con- 
tained the germs of two future uars, hut these consequences were 
slowly developed; and at the cominenceinent of the eigliteenth 
century, the republic of Holland was still the first commercial state 
in Earojvo. 

The accession of George I. produced a complete change in the 
BngHsfi administration; tlic tones were dismissed with harshness, the 
whigs were tlie sole possessors of offu'c, and on the new election con- 
se<^uent on the demise of the crown, they obtained a decided majority 
in parliament. Unfortunately they used their power to crush their 
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political adversaries ; the chiefs of the late ministry were impeached 
for high treason, and their prosecution was hurried foi'ward so vindic- 
tively, that Lords Bolinghroke and Ormond fled to tlie continent. 
This seemed a favourable moment to make an effort in favour of the 
exiled Stuarts, but Louis XIV., broken down by age, infirmities, and 
misfortune, w'as unwilling to hazard a iieAV war, which might disturb 
the minority of his great-grandson, for in consequence of the mortality 
in the royal family, this remote desccruTant was destined to be his 
successor. The death of l-iouis (Sept. I, 171'^) fuitlier disconcerted the 
projects of the Pretender and his adherents; the duke of f)rleans, who 
•was chosen regent hy the parliament of Paris during the minority of 
Louis XV., adopted every suggestion of the Kuglish ambassador, the 
earl of Stair, for couutera<‘ting the designs of the Ja<;ol»it<'s ; and he 
did tliein irreparable injury Iq' seizing sf>me ships laden with arms 
and ammunition, at a ti)ne when it was impossible for them to pur- 
chase any fresh supply. The jacohites, however, persevered, and a 
plan was formed for a general insiirreetion ; hut this Avas defeated hy 
the Pretenders imprudence, who prenuituiely gave the earl of Mar a 
commission to raise his standard in Scotland. Tlie earl of Mar pos - 
sessed considerable influence in the highland counties; no sooner had 
he pr<»c)aimed the Pretender, under the title of James 111., than the 
ohms crowded to his standard, and h<‘ was soon at the head of nine 
thousand men, including sc'veral iiohlemen and persons (»f distinction. 
Tims supp<uted, lie mad(' himself master of Perth, ami established his 
authority iti alnnist all that part of ^^cotland wliieli lies north of the 
Frith of Forth. In the mean time the government was nhirmed; the 
jacohite leaders Avho had agro(‘d to raise the w est of Fiiglond were 
faktui into custody, and the duke of Argylc ivas sent against JMar with 
all the forct's of North Britain. An ill-eontrivod <ind wmrse executed 
insurrection of the Jacobites exploded in the north of England; its 
leaders, the earl of DeiAvcntwater, Loid 'Widdrlngton, tnid Mr. Foster, 
a Northunilirian gentleman of great influence, Avere joined hy several 
Scottish lords and a body of Highland infantry. But being iinalile to 
agree upon any rational plan of operations, they Avere surrounded hy 
the royal forces in the town of Preston, and forced to surrender at 
discretion. It Avould have lieen better for the character of the govern- 
ment had lenity been shoAvii to these unhajipy men, but unfortunately 
most of the leaders were doomed to siifler the penalties of high 
treason. 

In the mean time the carl of Mar had fought on indecisive battle 
with the duke of Argyle, which proved nevertheless ruinous to the 
pretender’s cause. Many Avho liad been previously in duuh^ declared 
for the royal cause, and several of the insurgent leaders returned to 
their allegiance. In this desperate state of his affairs, the Pretender 
landed w'ith a small train in Scotland; hut finding his cause hop|i|^ss. 

It 2 
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he returned to France with such of the leaders as did not expect pardon, 
aud the whole country quietly submitted to the duke of Argyle. 

Before entering on the singular changes wrought by the policy of 
the duke of Orleans in Europe, it will be convenient to cast a brief 
glance at the affairs of Jtussia and Turkey. No sooner had Peter the 
Great concluded peace wdth Sweden than he assumed the title of 
emperor, with the consent of all the European powers. By sending 
an auxiliary force to aid the lawful sovereign of I’crsia against an 
Afghan usurper, he obtained the cession of the provinces on the south 
and west of the Caspian Sea; and, while he thus extended his domi- 
nions, he did not neglect their internal improvement, but constructed 
canals, ]»] I'ltiod roads, and established manufactories. But Peter's 
own character retained many traces of barbarism, and his treatment 
of his eldest son, Alexis, excited general horror. This unfortunate 
prince is said to have been induced by some of the Itussian priests 
and boyars to promise, tliat in the event of Ins accession, ho would 
restore the old state of things, and abolisli the new institutions of his 
father, lie uas arresttal, and forced to sign an abdication of the 
crown; soon after this, be died in prison, but wlietbcr violent means 
wore used to accelerate bis cud, has never been satishictorily ascer- 
tained. The s('cond son of the Kussian emperor died in infancy, and 
Peter chose bis empress as his successor. He assisted at her coronation 
after bis return from the Persian war; and on bis death (a.ix 1725) 
she became empress of all tljc Kussias, and by the excellence of her 
administration justified the choice of her illustrious husband. 

The Turks were enraged at the diminution of their national 
glory in the war that was tenniiiated by llic treaty of Carlowitz, and 
eagerly longed for an o]iportunity of retrieving their lost honour. 
Ahin-'d III., the most warlike sultan that had recently filled the throne, 
was far from being displeased by their martial zeal, and he took the 
carlic.si opportunity of declaring war against the Venetians, whom he 
expelled from the Morea in a single campaign (a.i>. 1715)* The 
emperor, C'barles VI., was solicited by the pope to check the progress 
of the JMohanunedans; he therefore interfered, as protector of the 
. treaty of Carlowitz; but finding bis remonstrances disregarded, he 
assembled a ])Owcrful army, and published a declaration of war (a.d. 
17Jti)- Prince Eugene, at the bead of the imperialists, crossed the 
Danube, and attacked the forces of the grand vizier near Peterwaradin. 
He gained a complete victory, twenty-five thousand of the Turks 
were either killed or drowned, while the loss of the Austrians did not 
exceed one fifth of that number. In the ensuing campaign, the prince 
laid siege to Belgrade, and having defeated with great slaughter the 
vast Turkish army that marched to its relief, became master of that 
important fortress. Tlie consequence of these victories was the peace 
of l^assarowitz (a.d. I7^B), by which Austria and Russia gained 
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consMerable acquisitions; but the republic of Venice, for whose sake 
the war was ostensibly underlalcen, did not recover its possessions in 
Greece, and found its interests neglected by its more potent allies. 

These wars were very remotely connected with the political con- 
dition of southern Europe, which now depended entirely on the 
maintenance of the terms of the peace of Utrecht. Several powers 
W'ere interested in their preservation ; England’s flourishing commerce 
depended in many essential particulars on the articles of the treaty; 
they were the best security to Austria, for the provinces lately ceded in 
Italy; and the Dutch, unalde or unwilling to garrison the barrier towns, 
felt that peace U'as necessary to their security. But above all, th(^ regent 
of Franco believed that this treaty was the sole support of his power, 
since it involved the Spanish king’s renunciation of his claims to the 
French crown. Altogether opposed to these views Avcrc the designs 
of the court of Spain; the marriage of Philip to Elizabeth Farnese, 
heiress to the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tuscany, inspired him 
with the hope of recovering the provinces that had been severed from 
the Spanish monarchy; his prime minister, Cardinal Alberoni, flattered 
him with hopes of success, and at the same time diligently laboured 
to improve tlie financial condition of the country. Alhoroni's projects 
included an entire change in the political system of Europe; he de- 
signed to re-conqner Sardinia and Sicily for Spain; to place James 
III. ont he throm; of Ihigiand by the aid of the Russian emperor and 
the kit)g of Sweden; to prevent the interterence of the emperor, by 
engaging (he 'I’urks to assail his dominions. Pope Clement XI., a 
weak and .stujaM pontiff, could not eomjnehend the merits of Alhoroni’s 
schemes; he refused to pay the ecclesiastical subsidies to P iilip V., 
and I)('fore the ambitious cardinal could further develop his schemes, 
the Quadrui)Ie Alliance Avas formed by the alarmed protentates of 
Europe, and Philip V. Avas forced to dismiss his intriguing minister. 
The i)ope liad the mortification to find that his interests Avere totally 
disregarded in the new arrangements made for jiresc^rving the tran- 
quillity of Europe; his superiorities in Parma and Placentia formed 
part of the bribe tendered to the court of Spain by the rulers of France 
and Germany; he remonstrated loudly, but, in spite of his efforts, 
they Avere accepted and retained 

On the death of Clement XL, Alhcroni became a candidate for 
the papacy, and Avas very near being elected. Fortunately for the 
permanency of Romish poAver, this violent prelate Avas excluded from 
the chair of St. Peter, and Innocent Xlll. Avas chosen. During his 
pontificate the society of Freemasons bega)i to be regarded Avith sus- 
picion by the heads of the Church, especially as several other secret 
associations w^re formed in Germany and Italy for the propagation of 
what were called philosophical tenets; but these doctrines AVere, in 
reality, not only hostile to popery, but subversive of all religion and 
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morality. Though Austria, France, England, and Holland, united 
against the dangerous schemes of Alberoni, and formed the Quadruple 
Alliance (a,d. J716), yet the cardinal steadily pursued his course, and 
war was proclaimed against Spain hy France and England. 

The strenglli of Spain, exhausted hy the war of the succession, 
could not resist this powerful coinhinatioii; the English fleet rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean; a German army expelled the Spa- 
niards from Sicily: the French, under the command of the duke of 
Berwick, inyaded Spain, and captured S(‘veral important fortresses: 
the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to land a Spanish army in 
Great Britain; and IMulip, eoi!i])letely subdued, dismissed Alberoni 
(a.d. 17--^^\ and acceded to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance. 

During this war, France and Flngland yvero involved in great 
financi;d diflicuilies. hy tlie Mississip])i scheme in one country, and the 
South Sea S])eculatioii in the other. A Scotch adventurer, named 
Law', propose<l a plan to the regent of France for speedily paying off 
the vast national debt, and de!iv<*rliig the revenue from the enormous 
interest hy yvhich it was ovcrwliclmed. He effected this hy an extra- 
ordinary issue of paper, on the security of the Mississi])pi company, 
from whose commercial speculations the most extravagant results w'ere 
expected. So rapid was his success, that in 17Bh the nominal value 
of the funds \vas eighty tiiiu's greater than the real value of all the 
current coin ol‘ the realm. Tliis imnienst* disju’oportiou soon excited 
alarm; when the holders of the notes tried to convert them into 
money, there was no specie to meet the demands, and the result w'as a 
general bankruptcy. Some efforts wore mad(‘ hy (he government to 
remedy this calamity, hut the evil admitted only of .slight palliation, 
and thousands were completely ruined 

The South Sea scheme, projected hy Sir John Blount, in England, 
was a close imitation of Law'’,s plan. He proposed that tljo South. 
*Sea company, to which great commercial advantages had been secured 
by the treaty of Utrecht, should become the sole creditor of the 
nation; and facilities were offered to the owners of stock to exchange 
tlie security of the crown for that of the South Sea company. Never 
did so w’ihl a scheme nteet such sudden success; South Sea stock in a 
short time rose to ten times its original value; new speculations W’ore 
started, and for a time had similar ])opularity; hut when suspicion was 
excited, and some cautious holders of stock began to sell, a universal 
panic succeeded to the general delusion. By the prompt interference 
of parliament a general harkruptcy was averted, and the chief con- 
triyers of ihe fraud, including many individuals of rank and station, 
were puni.shed, and their esteites sequestrated for the benefit of the 
sufferers. 

The confusion occasioned hy the South Sea scheme encouraged the 
Jacobites to make another effort in favour of the Stuarts (a.d, 17^)' 
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But their plans were discovered, a gentleman named La 5 "cr w^as capi- 
tall)^ punished for enlisting men in the service of the Pretender, and 
Dr. Atterhnry, bishop of Rochester, the soul of his party, was exiled. 

Fortunately for the repose of Europe, the pnme ministers of 
France and England, Cardinal Fleury, who succeeded to power soon 
after the d(!ath of tlie duke of Orleans, and Sir Robert Walpole, were 
both bent on the preservation of peace, and for nearly tw'enty years 
they prevented any active hostilities. ‘ AYalpole’s administration, 
how'ever, began to lose its popularity, on account of his not gratify- 
ing the national hatred against f^pain. A poAverful opposition AA'as 
formed against him, composed of the old tories, and some disappointed 
‘ourtic'rs, which he contended against by unbounded parliamentary 
€orru})tion. The death of (Jeorge I. (a.d. 1727) made no change in 
the position of parties, for George ll. entrusted AYalpole with the 
same poAver he had enjoyed under his father. 

The Emperor Charles, having no prospect of male issue, wns 
naturally anxious to sceure the peaceful succession of liis daughter, 
Maria 'j'heresa, to his hereditary elominions; and for this purpose he 
prepared a solemn huv, called the Pragmatic Sanction, and procured 
its confirmation hy the juincipal states of Europe. The guarantee of 
France was not obtained Avithout Avar. Stanislaus Leezinski, father- 
in-l:iAV to the French monaich, Avas elected king of Poland, hut aaus 
dethroned hy the influence of the German poAvers (a.u. 1733). To 
avenge this insult, the French king formed a league Avith the courts 
of Spain and Sardinia against the emperor; and, after a brief struggle, 
the coun uf Viimna Avas forced to i»urchase peace hy considerable 
sacrifices, 'fhe success of the Russians Aindcr the reign of the I mjiress 
Anne, niece to Peter the Great, against tlio'l’urks, induced the frormnn 
em]>eror to commence a second unfortunate Avar. Scarcely was it 
concluded, when the death of Charles (a.d. 1740) iiwolved Europe 
in the contentions of a ncAv disputed succession. 

Sir Robert Walpole had long preserved England at peace; but the 
interested clamours of some merchants engaged in a contraband trade 
W'ith the Spanish colonics, compelled him to commence hostilities 
(a.d. 1739). Admiral Vernon, with a small force, captured the 
important city of Porto Bello, on the American isthmus. This success 
induced the minister to send out large armaments against the Spanish 
colonies. Vernon Avith a fleet, and Ijord Cathcart with a numerous 
army, undertook to assail Spanish America on the side of the Atlantic, 
while Commodore Anson sailed round (Jape TIorn to ravage the coasts 
of Chili and Peru. The death of Lord Cathcart frustrated these 
arrangements; he w'us succeeded hy General WentAvorth, an officer 
of little experience, and very jealous of Vernon's popularity. An attack 
was made on Carthagena, but it failed lamentably, owing to the disputes 
between the naval and military commanders. Both were reinforced 
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from England, but they effected nothing of any importance, and 
returned home after more than fifteen thousand of their men had 
fallen victims to the climate. Anson, in the mean time, cncounteired 
such a severe storm in rounding Cape Horn, that two of his sldp^t 
were forced to return, and one was lost. His diminished squadron, 
however, took several prizes olf the coast of Chili, and plundered the 
town of Paitii, in Peru. His force was finally reduced to one ship, 
but with this he cai)tured the Spanish galeon, laden with treasure, 
that sailed annually from Acapulco to Manilla. He then returned to 
England triumphant ; but the loss at Carthagena was so severely felt, 
that tlic English w'ould not venture to renew their enterprises against 
S 2 >amsh \£w erica. 

Scarce!^ had I>laria Theresa succeeded her father, the F.m])cror 
Charles, when she found herself surrounded by a host of enemies. 
The elect(jr of Bavaria laid claim to Bohemia ; the king of Sardinia 
revived some obsolete pretensions to the duchy of IMilan ; wdiile the 
kings of Poland, Spain, and France, exlubited claims to the w’holo 
Austrian Succession. An unexpected claimant gave the first signal 
for war, Frederic III., who had just ascended the Prussian throne, 
inherited from his father a rich treasury and a wen-aj>point( d army. 
Ilelying on the goodness of his troops rather than the goodness of his 
cause, be entered Silesia, and soon conquered tliat fine piovincc 
(a.I). 1741). At tlie same time he offered to su^iport ]\faria Theresa 
against all competitors, on the condition of being permitted to retain 
his acquisition. 'J’he princess steadily refused, though slie knov that 
France was arming against licr, and that her enemies had resolved to 
elevate Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, to tljc empire. Tlie forces 
of the king of France entered Germany, and being joined by the 
Bavanaii army, made several important conquests, and even threat- 
ened Vienna; hut Maiia I’heresa, repairing to Preshurg, convened the 
states of llungur3% and appearing before them with her infant son in 
her arms, made such an eloquent api>eal, that the nobles with one 


accord exclaimed, ‘"''We A^ill die for our Kf.xd, Maria 3’lieresa.” Nor 


was this a momentary hurst of passion ; they raised a poAverful army 
for the defence of their young and beautiful princess, and a subsidy 
was ai the same time voted to her by the British parliament. 8o 


great was the atlachnient of the English jieople to her cause, that the 
pacific tSir llohert Walpole Avas forced to resign, and a new adminis- 
tration was formed by his 2 >olitical rivals. 

The ncAv ministers hud been raised to poAver by a sudden burst of 
popular enthusiasm, but they soon shoAved themselves unAvorthy of the 
nationV confidence. They took the lead in suppressing the measures 
which they had themselves declared necessary to the security of the 
constitution, and they far outstripjied their prcdecessoi’s in supporting 
, German subsidies, standing armies, and continental connexions, Avhich 
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liad been so long the theme of their severest censure. They augmented 
the army, sent a large body of troops into the Netherlands under the 
command of the earl of 8tair, and granted subsidies to the Danes, the 
Hessians, and the Austrians. The French had some hopes of gaining 
the support of the Russians, who were now ruled by the I'hnpress 
Elizabeth. On the death of the I'hnprcvss 7\nne, her niece, the princess 
of Mecklenburg, assumed (he government, as guardian of her son 
John. But the partiality that the regent- showed for her (merman 
countrymen displeased the Russian nobles; their discontents were 
artfully increased by a French phy.si<rian, tiamcd l.c'stocq, a 1)ioodlcss 
insurrection hal to the d('j)osition of the ]\Iecivlcnl)urg princess, and 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, Avas raised to tlie throne. 
She found the country involved in a war with Sweden, uliich slie 
brought to a suceessful issue, and secured the irdi(‘ritunce to the 
Swedish crown for her favourite, Adolplius, bishop of Luheek. Though 
the czarina owed her elevation in a groat d<jgroe to French intrigue, 
she was inclined to su])])ort the Austrian cause; hut she did not inter- 
fere in llie contest until she had complolcd all her arrangements. 

The republic of Holland showed still move reluctance to engage 
ill the war; and (lie bhiglisli .army in the Netlicrlands, deprived of the 
expected Dutcli ai<l, r<>mained inactive. In Germany, the Bavarian 
elector was driven not only from his comjnests, ])Utfiom his hcredit.ary 
dominions', while the king of Prussia took advantage of a brilliant 
victory (<* conclude a treaty willi Maria Theresa, by wliich he was 
secured in the possession of Silesia. 'I’lie Freneli army, thus deprived 
of its most j'oveslui ally, must have he(*n ruined hut for the abilities 
of its general, the count de Bellcisle, u ho effected one of the iuost 
masterly retreats recorded in history, from the centre of Bohemia to 
the frontiers of Alsace, ddie Spaniards failed in their attacks on the 
imperial territories in Italy, chiefly owing to the activity of the English 
fleets in the JMediterrauean; and the court of V(“rsailles, disheartened 
by these repeated failures, made proposals of peace. Maiia Theresa 
intoxicated willi success, rejected all the proffered conditions (a.o. 
( 17 -IiI)- l^he urged forward her armaments uitli such vigour, that the 
French were drivaui to the Rliine, and the unfortunate elector of 
Bavaria, abandoned by bis allies, and stripped of his dominions, 
sought refuge in Frankfort, w here be lived in indigence and obscurity. 


^ Dr. Johnsuii has ]>o^\erfu]ly desrrihptl tin* 
fut<J of this uuJortunato 

Thtj bold Bavarian in ii lueUloss hour, 

Trips tho dnrad sunn.ut^td (‘aL^saa**»aii 
With uno^poctHl Ipji^ions bnrsis away, 

And dprt‘iit’* li*8S realms ivieivo lus sway ; 
Short 8Uay ! fair Austria spreads her inuurnful 
charms, 

The qneciJ> the beanty, tlie world ia arms; 


From liill to hill the hoacoifs rouslnpldu/p 
I Spreads w ide the hope ol'plunder and ofprai''’r 
Tliu lieree Droutian and the wild liussur, 

With all tlie sons of ravaj;:e, crowd the war ; 
'I'liebafllwl prince. in luuiom's ilutt’ring MoOin 
Of hasty greatness linds the fatal dtKim; 

His fbos derision, and his subjects’ blanit^^ 
And steals to death, from arignidi and from 
shame. 

B3 
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The errors of the French in Flanders led to their defeat at Dettingen, 
jttst when a little caution would have ensured the ruin of the English 
and Austrians. But the allies made no use of their victory, owing 
to the irresolution of George II., who took the management of the 
campaign into his own hands, and superseded the earl of Stair. The 
war lingered in Italy, hut the haughtiness and ambition of the empress 
began to excite the secret jealousy of the German princes; and the 
French and Spanish courts, alarmed by her treaty with the king of 
Sardinisi, drew tlieir alliance closer by the celebrated b^amily Compact, 
which bound them to maintain ih<! integrity of each other’s dominions. 

England had now become a principal in the war, and the monarchs 
of Franc- uhI Spain resolved to invade that country, and remove the 
Ilaiiovcri.ni dynasty. A powerful army was assembled, and a fleet 
prepared to project the transports, but the French ships were shattered 
in a storm, and forced to take refuge in Brest from a superior English 
force (a.i>. 1744). The English navy was less successful in the 
Mediterranean; the combined fleets of France and Spain were met 
by the British admirals, Mattliows and Lestock; but owing to the 
misconduct of some captains, and Jjcstock's remaining aloof with his 
whole division, the result of the engagement was indecisive. It is a 
sad proof of the violence and injustice of faction, that when these 
officers were hi ought to trial, IVIattlicws, who had fouglit like a liero, 
was condemned, and Lestock acejuitted. The war in Italy was san- 
guinary, but indecisive. In Germany, however, the king of Prus.sia 
once more took up arms against jVIaria Theresa, and invaded Bohemia. 
He w'as defeated with great loss, and forced to retire precipitately into 
Silesia. Soon afterwards the death of the elector of Bavaria removed 
all reasonable grounds for the continuance of liostililies; his son, who 
had ao pretensions to the empire, conclud(‘d a treaty with Maria 
Theresa, and promised to supjiort the election of her husband, the 
grand duke of Tuscany, to the imperial dignity. 

But the national animo-iity between the French and English pre- 
vented the restoration of peace (A.r>. 1745). The Austrians were 
completely vau<(uished in Italy by the united forces of the French and 
Spaniards, whose vast superiority of numbers could not l)e resisted; 
and on the side of the Netherlands, the misconduct of the allies gave 
a signal triumph to tlie Bf>uThons. The French army under JMarsbal 
Saxe was strongly posted at Fontenoy, but W'as, notw'ithstanding, 
attacked by the English, Dutch, and Germans. In few hatth'S has 
the valour of the British infantry been displayed more signally or more 
uselessly. Forming themselves into a column, they bore dowm every 
thing befoie them, until, deserted by their Dutch and German auati- 
liaries, they w^oro outflanked and driven hack by the entire force of 
the French army. The loss on both sides was nearly ecjual; hut 
though the victory was not decisive, it enabled Marshal Saxe to reduce 
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some of the most considerable towns in the Netherlands. Tranquillity 
was restored to Germany I)y the election of the grand duke of Tuscany 
to the empire, under the name of Francis I.; and about the same time 
Maria Theresa, as queen of Hungary, concluded the treaty of Breslau 
with the king of Prussia, and thus quieted her most dangerous enemy. 

The discontent occasioned by the loss at Foiitenoy induced the 
grandson of James II., commonly called the Young Pretender, to 
attempt the restoration of his family. He landed in Scotland with a 
small train, but being soon joined by the enthusiastic Highland dans, 
ho descended from the mountains and marched towards Edinburgh. 
The city surrendered wdtiiout any attenipt at resistance, Imt the castle 
still held out. Sir John Cope, the royal commander in Scotland, had 
marched northwards to raise the loyal clans; having collected some 
reinforcements, he proceeded from Aberdeen to Dunbar by sea, and 
hearing that the insurgents w'ere resolved to hazard a battle, he 
eiiciimjK'd at Preston Pans. Here he was unexpectedly attacked by 
the Young Pretender, at the head of about three thousand undisci- 
plined and half-armed soldiers. A panic seized the royal troops; they 
fled with the most disgraceful precipitation, abandoning all their 
baggage. <;annon, and cainji i^quipage, to their enemies, 

Tlie reduction of the I'^rench colony of Cape Breton, in North 
Anwrica, had revived the spirit of the English; and the time that the 
Pretender wast(‘d in idh' ]>ageantry at Edinburgh afforded the minis- 
ters an t'p])orl unity of bringing over some n'giments from Flanders. 
Notwithstanding the formi<labl<' jireparations thus made, the Pretender, 
probably relying on pronn’se<I aid from Frjince, crossed the w’cstern 
borders, and took (Carlisle. But the vigilance of Admiral Vernon 
prevented the French fle< t I'Vom venturing out; and the Pretender 
having failed to raise recruits in Laneashire, and unable to force a 
passage into Wales, battl<Hl the royal armies by an unexpected turn, 
and suddt'nly inar(;lie<l to Derby. Had he continued to advance- 
boldly, Ijoudon itself might have fallen, but he delayed at Derby until 
he was nearly inclosed between t\vo pow'erful armies, and w’as forced 
either to retreat or to hazard a battle on very disadvantageous terms. 
It was tiually determined that they sjiould return to Scotland, and 
this retrograde movemoni was effected by the Highlanders with extra- 
ordinary courage and expedition. 

Tiiis retreat did not produce the dispiriting effect on the insurgents 
that had been anticipated. The Pretender’s forces w^erc greatly aug- 
mented after his ’return to Scotland; but finding that Edinburgh had 
been secured by the royal army during his absence, lie marched to 
Stirling, captured the town and besieged the castle. General Hawley 
was sent with a strong force to raise the siege, but despising the 
undisciplined Highlanders, he acted so imprudently that he suffered a 
complete defeat near Falkirk (.i.o. 1746). The Pretender, .instead ot 
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following up his advantage, returned to the siege <S!f Sliding Castle, 
while the royal army, reinforced by frgsit troopsj was placed ua<ler the 
eOtnmand of the duke oftCurnberland, a prince, of the bipod, who, 
though by no means a skilful general, was a great faVohYitie with the 
soldiery. The insurgent army retired before the royal troops until 
they reached Culloden Moor, where they resolved to mike a stand. 
Warned by the errors of Cope and Hawley, the dulije of Cuiflberland 
took the most prudent precautions to meet the desperate charge of the 
Highlanders; they rushed on witli their usual impetuositj", hut being 
received by a close and galling fire of musketry, while ^itheir <Tanks 
were torn by artilleiy, they wavered, broke, and in less than thirty 
minuto!, were a helpless mass of confusion. The victors gave no 
quarter; many of the insurgents wTre murdered in cold blood, and 
their unfortunate prince Avas only saved from capture by the generous 
devotion ofione of his adherents, Avho assured the pursuers that he Avas 
himself the object of their search. 

The cruelties of the royalists after their victory Avere perfectly 
disgraceful; the country of the insurgent clans Avas laid Avaste with 
fire and SAAord ; the men were hunted like Avild beasts upon the moun- 
tains, the Avomcn and children, driA’^en from their burned huts, perished 
by tliousands on the hurren liealhs. When all trjices of rebellion, and 
almost of jiopiilation, had disappeared, the duke of Cumberiand 
returned to London, leaving a largo body of troops to continue the 
pursuit of the surviving fugitives. During five months the young 
Pretender remained concealed in the Highlands and Western Isles 
of Scotland, though a reward of tlnrty thousand pounds Avas set on his 
head, and more than fifty persons AA'ero entrustt.'d Avith his secret. At 
length he escaped on hoard a French prlA'atecr, and after enduring 
iueredible hardships, arrived safely in Britauny. The ‘vengeance of 
tUefgovcrnment fell heavily on his adherents: numbers of the leaders 
Avert' tried and executed, and though they died Avith heroic firmness, 
[n'*c excited little commiseration. 


the greater French, under Marshal Raxc, had overrun 

Avere captured a\^^ Netherlands; Brussels, Antwerp, and Namur, 

but indetn'sive eno-a<V confederate army Avas defeated in a sanguinary 
successful; taking' lidva”^ Kaucoux. In Italy, the allies Avere more 
Prench and Spaniards The mutual jealousies between the 

diiiia, drove their enemies 

The <teath of their had^i!’ ‘"f”:/"'.: ^'“T 

for the designs of Ferdinand VI FWIbV 

some time unkimtirr. . i, * i and successor, were for 

•onipened to eraeuate the south ofVrawe ‘bTthel® 

or 1. ranee by tlie^ judicious measures 
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de'WIeisle, and the Genoese, irritated by the severity 
jwith ;whi^^^ they were treated, '(Expelled' tlie Austrian garrison and 
JWlled. every jftttempfc that tlieir oppressed made to recover the city. 
HHia .national siniinosity between the French and Knglish was aggra- 
.fy^ated by eomniercml jealousy; they mutually fitted out armaments 
.Ikgainst each other’s colonies; but these expeditions, baclly contrived 
^find worse executed, led to no decisive results, and all parties began to 
igk^ ^Veary of a war which produced no consequence but a lavish 
waste of hiood and treasure. Conferences were commenced at Breda, 
thtit, ,the demands of the French appeared so exorbitant to the allies, 
.^af .the negotiations were abruptly terminated, and the hostile powers 
made tlj^e most vigorous preparations for a decisive struggle (a.i>. 
4747)* '’The exertions of the allies were long paralyzed by the inde- 
cision of the Dutch rulers; even when their own country >vas invaded 
they could not be induced to adopt more vigorous councils, until a 
'pojiular revolt compelled them to revive tlie oliice of stadtholder and 
dUnfer that dignity on the prince of Orange. 

Though this revolution gave more vigour to the operations of the 
allies, the w'hole weight of the war was ungenerously thrown upon the 
English; the obstinate and bloody battle of Val would have been won 
..by British valour, but for the timidity and slowness of the Dutch and 
Attstrfans; in consequence of their misconduct it terminated to the 
disadvantage of the confederates. Soon after the fortress of Bergon- 
op-Zoora, generally believed to be impregnable, was captured by the 
French, who thus became masters of the whole navigation of the 
Scheldt. In Italy, the allies, though forced to raise the siege of 
Genoa, were generally successful, while the British navy gained 
several important triumphs at sea. A valuable l*’rencli convoy w^as 
attacked by the Admirals Anson and Warren, off Cape Finisterre, and, 
after an obstinate engagement, six ships of the line and several armed 
Indiumen w'cre taken. Seven weeks after, a fleet laden w’ith the riqVi ‘ 
produce of St. Domingo fell into the hands of Commodore Foic; and 
at a later period of the year, Admiral Hawke, after a tsiiarp battle, 
took six shi]is of the line in the latitude of Belleislc* These reverses, 
and the sailing of a pow'crful British armament to the East Indies, so 
alarmed the court of V ersailles, that negotiations for peace w^ere once 
more commenced. 

While conferences were opened at Aix-la-Chapellc (a.I). 1748), 
Marshal Saxe continued to carry on the war with great vigour; he laid 
siege to Maestricht, which was obstinately defended, hut before the 
contest could be decided, intelligence was received that the prelimi- 
naries of peace had been signed. The basis of the treaty was a 
restitution of all conquests made during the war, and a mutual release 
of prisoners without ransom. It left unsettled the clashing claims of 
.the Spanish and British to the trade of the American seas, and ma^e 
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no mention of the right of search, which had been the original cause 
of the war: the only advantage, indeed, that England gained, was the 
recognition of the Hanoverian succession, and the general abandonment 
of the Pretender, whose ciiuse was from thenceforth regarded as hopeless. 
This result, from so expensive a contest, gave general dissatisfaction J 
but the blame should fall on the authors of the war, not of the peace; 
England had no interest in the contests for the Austrian succession; 
under the peaceful administration of Sir Robert Walpole her commerce 
and manufactures had rapidly increased, but through an idle ambition 
for military glory, and a perverse love of meddling in continental 
affairs, the prosperity of the country received a severe check, and an 
enormous addition was made to the national debt. 


Section \\J—The Colonial Struffple between France and Great 

Britain, 

Tim peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was soon discovered to he little better 
than a suspension of arms. Two causes of a very different nature 
united to produce a new and fiercer struggle, which no arts of diplo- 
macy could long avert. The first of these was the jealousy with wdiich 
the court of Austria regarded the great increase of the Pruswan 
monarchy; the extorted renunciation of Silesia could neither be for- 
given nor forgotten, and its recovery had long been the favourite 
object of the court of Vienna. The Prussian monarcli was not popular 
with his neiglibours — all new powers are naturally objects of jealousy 
-—and the selfish policy which Frederick displayed, both in contracting 
and dissolving alliances, jircvonted him from gaining any permanent 
friend ; he was the personal enemy of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, 
and of Count Brubl, the leading minister in the court of Sfixony, and 
' readily joined in the plans formed for his destruction. 

these confederates, the Austrian cabinet w'as reluctant to 
em^age in while France might .at any lime (urn the balance, 

by*^renewing its relations with Prussia. Prince Kaunitz, the 

real guide oi' the ( o'hb’’^ Vienna, and, during four reigns, the soul of 
the Austrian councils^ft^^f>^''<^4 to unite the empire and France m one 
common project for sharing rule of Europe. Louis XV., w ho had 
sunk into being the .slave oLi^s mistresses, was induced, by this able 
diplomatist, to depart I’rom the coitr^e of policy which for two centuries 
had maintained the high rank of Francc-iUnong the continental powers; 
from being ^he rivals and opponents of the AiI 5 tnan dynasty, the house 
of Bourbon sank into the humble character of assistants to that powrer, 
a change w'hich eventually brought the greatest calamities on them- 
selves and their country. 

The^ commercial jealousy with wdiich the English regarded the 
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French, was tlie second cause for the renewal of the war. During the 
late war, the French navy had been all but annihilatad, and the exer- 
tions made for its restoration were viewed with secret anger. Owing to 
incapacity, or defective information, the negotiators at Aix-la-Chapelle 
had left most of the colonial questions at issue between England and 
France wholly undecided. The chief subjects contested wore, the 
limits of the English colony of Nova Scotia, the right claimed by the 
French to erect forts along the Ohio, for the purpose of connecting the 
Canadas with Louisiana, the occupation of some neutral islands in the 
West Indies by the French, and, finally, the efiorts of both nations to 
acquire political supremacy in Hindustan. 

The maritime war betw’een England and France had no immediate 
connexion with the struggle between Prussia and Austria. But when 
the French king, at the commencement of the contest, menaced Han- 
over, George II., who preferred the interests of this petty principality 
to those of the British empire, entered into a treat}’^ with Frederic for 
its defence. Thus these tw'o wars, so distinct in their origin and 
nature were blended into one; hut before their termination, they w'ere 
again separated and concluded by distinct treaties of peace. 

The empire ^vhich the descendants of Baber had established in 
Hindustan, touched the summit of its greatness in the reign of Aurung- 
zebe; under his feeble successors the imperial power rapidly declined, 
and after the successful eruption of Nadir Shah (a.d. 173H), it was 
almost annihilated. The governors of provinces and districts became 
virtually indepey lent sovereigns, and the alliegance they paid to the 
court of Delhi was merely nominal. Both the French and English 
East India Companies took advantage of this state of things to extend 
their iiillueiice and enlarge their territories. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, had long sought an opportunity of interfering 
in the troubled politics of India; it was afforded him by the contests 
which arose on the vacancies in the souhhadary of the Deccan, and 
the nubobship of the Carnatic. He supported the claims of C-hundah 
Sahel) to the latter post, and endeavoured to make Murzafa Jing souh- 
badar or viceroy of tbc Deccan. He succeeded in these objects, but 
his favourites did not long retain their elevation; still, however, a pre- 
cedent was established for the interference of the French in the contests 
between the native pow^ers, and their aid was purchased by fresh con- 
cessions in every revolution. The rapid progress of their rivals roused 
the English from their supineness, and, fortunately, they found a leader 
whose abilities, both as a general and statesman, have scarcely been 
surpassed by any European that ever visited the East. Mr. Clive, the 
son of a private gentleman, had been originally employed in the civil 
service of the East India Company; but war no sooner broke out than 
he exchanged the pen for the sword, and the union of courage and 
skill which he displayed at the very commencement of his career, 
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excited just expectations of the glory wliich marked its progress. He 
gained several brilliant advantages over the allies of the French, and 
greatly strengthened the English interest in the Deccan or southern 
division of Hindustan. But (ho French East India Company had 
begun to distrust the flattering promises of Dupleix ; they found that 
his plans of territorial aggrandizement involved them in expensive 
wars, and were, at the same time, destructive of their commerce. A 
similar feeling, though to a less extent, prevailed in England, and the 
rival Companies pre])ared to adjust their differences by the sacrifice of 
Dupleix. No regard was paid by his countrymen to his defence; he 
was loaded with obloquy, as a selfish .and ambitious man, though it 
was no(o;imis that lie had sacrificed his entire private fortune to 
support what ho believed to be the true interests of France, 

The successor of Dupleix concluded a treaty with the English 
authorities, in which all the olijects of that able governor were aban* 
doned. Alohammed Ali, the friend of the English, was recognised as 
the nabob of the Carnatic; the claims of the French upon tlie Northern 
Circars were relinquished, and it w'as agreed that tlie colonists from 
each nation should, for the future, abstain from all interference with 
the affairs of the native princes. It was scarcely possible that these 
stipulations could be strictly observed; indeed, the treaty had scarcely 
been signed, when mutual complaints w'ere made of infractions; but, 
in the mean time, events had occurred iii another part of the globe, 
whicli frustrated it altogether. 

After tlie peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the British ministry, anxious 
to secure the province of Nova Scotia, as tPbarricr for the other 
American colonies, induced many disbanded soldiers and sailors to 
settle in that country. The town of Halifax was built and its harbour 
fortific<l, and Nova Scotia began to rise rapidly in importance. Tlie 
French, who had hitherto viewed the province as little better tlian a 
barren Avaste, began now to raise disputes concerning its limits; and 
the settlers, from both countries, did not always arrange ibcir contro- 
Tcrsies by peaceful discussion. Still more important were the differ- 
ences wbicli arose in the interior of North America. The French were 
naturally .anxious to form a communication between the Canadas in 
the north and Louisiana in the south. This could only be eft’ected hy 
depriving the English of their settlements west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and seizing the posts which the British settlers in Virginia and 
the Carolinas had established beyond that cliain for the convenience 
of trade with the Indians. Hostilities were commenced by the colonial 
authorities, without the formality of a declaration of war; the Vir- 
ginian post of liogs’ Town was surprised by a Freucli detachment, and 
all its inhabitants Imt two inhumanly murdered; the North American 
Indi ai^r W ere stimulated to attack the British colonists, and large 
sujl|i M|p :l>f arms and ammunition were imported from France (a.ix 
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1755). The British ministers immediately prepared for hostilities^ 
all the French forts within the limits of Nova Scotia were reduced by 
Colonel Monckton ; but an expedition against the French forts on the 
Ohio was defeated, owing to the rashness of General Braddock, who 
refused to profit by the local knowledge of the provincial officers. 
He fell into an ambuscade of French and Indians, and instead of 
endeavouring to extricate himself, attempted to make a stand. Afc 
length he was slain, wliile vainly striving to rally his troops, and the 
regular soldiers fled with disgraceful precipitation. It deserves to be 
remarked that the provincial militia, commanded by Alajor Washing- 
ton, did not share the panic of the royal army, but displayed great 
coolness, courage, and conduct. 

Two other expeditions, against the forts of Niagara and Crown 
Point, failed, though General Johnson, wno commanded the latter, 
gained a victory over the hostile army. But at sea the British strength 
was more eficctually displayed; two sail of the line were captured by 
Admiral Boscaweii off* Newfoundland; and more than three hundred 
merchant ships 'svore brought as prizes into the ports of Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding these hostilities a formal declaration of war \vas 
delayed: its publication was the signal for one of the fiercest struggles 
in which modern Europe h«ad yet been involved. Before, however, we 
enter on this part of our history, w’e must briefly notice the important 
events that for a time threatened the total ruin of the Englisli in 
Bengal, but whose final results made their power paramount iu 
Northern India. 

The privileges which the emperor of Delhi had granted to the 
English settlers in Calcutta excited great jealousy among the pro\incial 
governors, and were violently opposed hy Jaffier Khan, the souh])a<bir 
of Bengal, Aleans were taken, however, to conciliate this powerful 
feudatory, and peace was preserved until tlie accession of the ferocious 
Suraja Dowla, who was enraged at the shelter which the English 
afforded to some of liis destined victims (a.d. J/fifi). He advanced 
against Calcutta, when most of the local authorities were seized with a 
scandalous panic; the governor and the military commanders escaped 
ill boats, leaving Mr, llolwell, IMr. Perks and about one hundred and 
ninety more, to provide for their own safely as they best might. 

After endeavouring vainly to bring back even one vessel to aid tbeir 
removal, this handful of men, after a vigorous defence, fell into the 
power of the ferocious Suraja. They Avere all thrust into a room 
twenty feet square, whore, from the licat and foulness of the atmosphere, 
all but twenty-three died before the morning. The news of this cata- 
strophe reached Madras just when Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson, 
flashed by tbeir recent victory over the celebratedsqiiratc Angria, had 
arrived in Madras to aid in the destruction of the French infli*^^ jn 
the Deccan. The troops assembled for that purpose were now* fet to 
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Trover Calcutta, and this object was effected by the mere appearance 
of the fleet before the city. Several of the Suraja's own places were 
taken and plundered, and the French fort of Chandernagore reduced; 
conspiracies ivere formed against Surnja Dowla, and that haughty 
chieftain felt that the sovereignty of Bengal must be decided by a 
battle. Contrary to the opinion of all his officers, Clive resolved to 
hazard an engagement, and took up a position in the grove of Plassy 
(June 23, 1757)* 1’he British force consisted of three thousand two 
hundred, not more than nine hundred of whom were Europeans ; their 
artillery consisted of eight six-pounders, and two howitzers. On the 
other hand, Suraja Dowla had with him fifty thousand foot, eighteen 
thousau'l iiorse, and fifty pieces of cannon. Though the engagement 
continued (he greater part of the day, the British did not lose more 
than seventy in killed and wounded; they owed the victory, indeed, 
more to the errors of their adversaries than to their own merits; for 
the contest seems to have been little better than an irregular oanuonade, 
occasionally relieved by ineflectual charges of cavalr}'. Its consequences 
were not tlic less decisive from the ease with which it was won ; Suraja 
Dowla, after wandering for some time as a fugitive, was murdered by 
one of his personal onen\ics; and the viceroyalty of Bengal was given 
to Jaffier Khan, who purcliased the fiivour of the British by large 
public grants and larger private bribes. This brief campjiigu estab- 
lished the supremacy of the English in Northern India, wliere their 
power has never since been shaken. 


Section* III. — 7.' he Seven Years' War. 

WriLN the French government received intelligence of the events that 
had taken place in India and America, vigorous preparations for war 
were made throughout the kingdom, and England itself was menaced 
with invasion (a.i>. 17fifi). Never was the national character of the 
British nation so tarnished as it was by the panic which these futile 
threats diffused ; Hessians and Hanoverians were hired to protect the 
kingdom, while the presence of these mercenaries was justly regarded 
as dangerous to public liberty. It is more honourable to Britain to 
relate that, when Lisbon, on the very eve of this war, was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, parliament voted one hundred thousand 
pounds for the relief of the sufferers. But the French government 
mexuiced an invasion only to conceal its project for the reduction of 
Minorca; a fonnidahle force was landed on the island, and close siege 
laid to Fort St. Philip, which commands the principal town and har- 
bour. Admiral Byng, who had been entrusted with the charge of the 
Ei^lieh fleet in the Mediterranean, was ordered to attempt the relief 
of thil place; he encountered a French squadron, of equal force, but 
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instead of seeking an engagement, he would not even support Admiral 
West, who had thrown the French line into confusion. After this 
indecisive skirmish, he returned to Gibraltar, abandoning Minorca to 
its fate. General Blakeney, the governor of Fort St. Philip, made 
a vigorous defence, though liis garrison was too small by one-third ; 
but finding that he had no prospect of relief from England, he capitu- 
lated. But his conduct was so far from being disapproved of, that he 
was raised to the peerage by his sovereign, arid welcomed as a hero by 
the people. 

The rage of the people at the loss of Minorca was directed against 
the unfortunate Byng; popular discontent was still further aggravated 
by the ill-success of the campaign in America, where a second scries 
of expeditions against the French forts signally failed: while the 
marquis di' Montcalm, the governor of Canada, captured Oswego, 
where the British had deposited the greater part of their artillery and 
military ston's. Our ally, the king of Prussia, disjdayed more vigour; 
unable to obtain any satisfactory explanation from the court of Vienna, 
he resolved to anticipate the designs of the Austrians, and invade 
Bohemia. For this purpose it was necessary that he should secure the 
neutrality of Saxony, hut the elector was secretly in league with 
Frederic’s tnemies; and the Prussian monarch, linding pacific measures 
inelfectual, advanced against Dresden. I'lie Elector Augustus, who 
was also king of Poland, fortified liiniself in a strong camp at Pirna, 
where ho resolved to wait for the junction of the Austrian forces. 
Frederic bloc! ad<’d the Saxon army and cutoff his supplies; the impe- 
rialists, who luarclied to the ndief of the allies, were defeated at 
Lowositz, and the Saxons, thus left to their own resour<!os, were fwreed 
to lay down their arms. Augustus fled to his kingdom of Poland, 
abandoning his hereditary dominions to the Prussians, who did not use 
their success with extraordinary moderation. 

But the victories of their ally only exasperated the rage of the 
English people against their rulers; the king was forced to yield to the 
storm, and dismiss his ministers. William Pitt (aftenvards earl of 
Chatham), the most popular man in the kingdom, was appointed head 
of the new administration, though the duke of Devonshire was nomi- 
nally premier; a spirit of confidence was spread abroad, and abundant 
supplies voted for the war. Unfortunately, as a concession to populat 
clamour, the unhappy Byng, whose worst fault appears to have been 
an error of judgment and the dread of the fate of Admiral Matthews^ 
was brought to trial, found guilty of a breach of the articles of war, 
and sentenced to death. Great exertions were made to save the life of 
the unluippy admiral, but all in vain ; he was ordered to be shot on 
board the Monarque, and he met his fate with an intrepidity which 


* Se« page S70. 
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^flTectuulIy clears his memory from the stain of cowardice (a.d. 17 ^ 7 )* 
In France, the attention of the court was engaged by an attempt on 
the king’s life. A maniac, named Damien, stabbed Louis with a pen- 
kiiife as he was entering his carriage ; the wound was not dangerous, 
but it was supposed that the assassin might have accomplices in his 
treason. Every refinement of cruelty that scientific ingenuity could 
devise was exhausted in tlie tortures of this unhappy wretch, whose 
manifest lunacy made him an object of compassion rather than 
punishment. 

The danger to which Louis had been exposed did not prevent him 
from making vigorous exertions to continue the war. Two armies 
were sent mto Germany, one destined to invade Hanover, the other to 
join tlie imperial forces iigaiiist Prussia. George II., anxious to save 
Hanover, wished to send over a body of British troops for the defence 
of the electorate, but being opposed by the Pitt administration, he 
dismissed his ministers and tried to form a new cabinet. Tl»e burst of 
national indignation at the removal of the popular favourite was, how- 
ever, so great, that Pitt was soon recalled to power, but not until he had 
evinced a desire to make some concession to the royal inclinations. 

At the commencement of the campaign, the prospects of the king 
of Prussia were very gloomy; the Russians were advancing through 
Lithuania, the Swedes threatened him in Pomerania, the united forces 
of the French and imperialists were advancing througli Germany, and 
the empress- queen, Maria Theresa, covered her hereditary dominions 
with four armies, whose united strength amounted to one hundred and 
eighty thousand men. 

Frederic, baffling the Austrians by a series of masterly movements, 
opened a passage into Bohemia, where he Avas joined by the prince of 
Bevern and Marshal Schwerin, Avho had defeated the .Austrian divisions 
that opposed their progress. Confident in the excellence of his troops 
he resolved to engage Avitliout delay, though his enemies Averc posted 
in a camp strongly fortified by nature (May 6). The memorable 
battle of Prague aa'hs vigorously contested, and success continued 
doubtful until the Austrian right Aving, advancing too rapidly, AVas 
separated from the left. Frederic poured his troops through the gap, 
so tlnit Avhen the Austrian right AA’as forced back by the intrepidity of 
Marshal ScliAverin, it suddenly found itself surrounded, and fled in 
confusion. The centre and left, thus abandoned, could not resist the 
successive charges of the Prussians, and sought slielter in Prague. 
Frederic ventured to besiege this city, though the num!)crs of the 
gaiTison nearly equalled those of his own army ; and his delay before 
the walls gave tlie Austrians time to recover their courage and recruit 
their forces* Count Daun began soon to menace the Prussian com- 
muiiicatioiis; Frederic sent the prince of Bevern to drive him back; 
Daun^ though his forces Avere superior, retreated before the prince, 
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until he could procure such additional strength as to render victory 
certain. When this was eftected, he resumed the offensive, and Frederic 
was forced to hasten to the prince’s assistance. A junction was effected 
at Kolin, and Frederic marched to attack the imperial camp (June 18). 
The Prussians charged their enemies with their usual vigour, hut they 
were unable to force the Austrian lines, and were finally driven from 
the field. 

In consequence of this defeat, the Prussians were forced not only 
to raise the siege of Prague, but to evacuate Bohemia. Nor were the 
arms of Frederic and his allies more successful in other quarters. 
The Russians having defeated General Lehwald, invaded the Prussian 
dominions on the side of Germany, and committed the most frightful 
devastations; the British and Hanoverian troops, under the duke of 
Cumberland, wore forced to accept the disgraceful convention of 
Closterseven, by which thirty-eight thousand soldiers w'erc reduced to 
a state of inactivity; and the French, thus released from an enemy that 
might interrupt their communications, advanced to join the Austrians 
in the invasion of Prussia; finally, an Austrian army, by a rapid march, 
arrived at the very gates of Berlin, and laid that city under contribution. 

An expedition, planned by Mr. Pitt soon after his restoration to 
power, was defeated by the Aveakness and indecision of the officers 
entrusted ivith its execution. The object of attack ivas the Freneli 
port and arsenal of Rochefort, ivhich would have fallen an easy prey, 
had it been assailed wdien first the fleet arrived before the place. 
But the time which ought to have been employed in action ivas 
wasted in deliberations, and the expedition returned ingloriously” home. 
The conduct of British aflairs in America w'as equally disastrous ; an 
armament was sent against Louisbourg, but it returned without having 
made any effort to effect its object; while the French, under the 
marquis de Montcalm, captured the strong fort William Henry, the 
bulw'ark of our northern frontier, Avithout meeting the slightest inter- 
ruption from a British force posted in its immediate neighbourhood. 

These disasters would have proved fatal to the ncAv ministry, had 
it not been generally understood that the officers, Avhose coAvardice or 
incapacity had led to such inglorious results, Avere the choice of their 
predecessors, and Avere maintained in their posts by court favour. 
This conviction proved favourable to Mr. Pitt, the king was compelled 
to grant full powers to his ministers, and the secret intrigues by which 
the cabinet Avas controlled Avere rendered poiverless for a season. An 
unexpected change of fortune on the Continent brightened the 
prospects of the British and Prussians toAvards the close of the year. 
Frederic, though his dominions were invaded by three hostile armies, 
never lost caurage; though his army did not exceed half the number 
of his enemies, he resolved to give battle to the united forces of the 
French and Austrians (Nov. 6). Frederic, by a series of judiwous 
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movements, led liis enemies to believe that be dreaded an engagement ; 
confident of victory, they hasted to force liim to action, near the 
village of Rfisbach. They advanced so pi-ecipitately, that their lines 
were thrown into disorder; and before they could remedy the error 
they were broken by the headlong charge of the Prussian horse. 
Every efibrt made by generals of the combined array to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day was anticipated by the genius of Frederic; they 
were forced to retreat in great confusion, having lost nearly nine thou- 
sand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, while the total loss of the 
Prussians did not exceed five hundred. 

From this field Frederic hasted to another scarcely less glorious. 
The Austrians and Hungarians, under Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
entered ISilesia, captured the important fortress of Schweidnitz, drove 
the prince of Bevern from his intrenchments, and made themselves 
masters of the greater part of the province. Frederic, by a rapid march, 
formed a junction with the relics of the prince of Bevcni’s army, and thus 
reinforced, attacked the Austrians at Lissa(Dec..5). Pretending to direct 
all his force against the Austrian right, Frederic suddenly poured his 
chief strength against their left wing, which was speedily broken ; Prince 
Charles attempted to restore the courage of his flying soldiers by sending 
reinforceiiieiits from the centre and right, but these fresh troops were 
unable to form under the heavy fire of the Prussians, and thus the 
Austrian battalions were defeatc'd one after another. Night alone 
prevented the total ruin of tlie van(|iiis}icd army. About five thousand 
men were killed and wounded on each side; but within a week after 
the battle tlie^Prussians, pressing vigorously the pursuit of their retiring 
foes, captured twenty thousand prison(!rs, three thousand wagons, and 
two hundred pieces of cannon. The Austrians abandoned all Silesia 
except the town of Sclnveidnitz, which surrendered in the following 
spring. The effects of the victories of Rosbuch and Lissa were felt 
throughout Europe; the French bad flagrantly violated the convention 
of Closterseven ; it was now disavowed by the British and Hanoverians 
(a.d. 17o 8). Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was chosen by George 
II. to command his electoral forces, and this able general in a short 
time not only recovered Hanover, but drove his enemies across the 
Rhine. Mr, Pitt changed his policy, and consented to reinforce Prinee 
Ferdinand with a body of British troops, while liberal supplies Were 
voted to subsidize the German princes. The campaign was hononrahle 
to Prince Ferdinand’s abilities, but its most important result was the 
diversion it made in favour of the king of Prussia, by compelling the 
French to employ their chief force on the Rhine. 

Frederic in this campaign endured several vicissitudes of fortune. 
Hating taken Schweidnitz, he unexpectedly entered Moravia, which 
had hitherto escaped from the ravages of war, laid that fine province 
under contribution, and even menaced Vienna. He failed, however, 
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at tlie siege of Olmutz, but be effected a retreat as honourable as a 
Tictory, and suddenly directed his march against the Russians, whose 
ravages in Brandenburgh were shocking to humanity. He gained a 
complete victory over the invaders at Zomdorff, and then, without 
resting a moment, hasted to relieve his brother Henry, who Avas 
almost surrounded with enemies in Saxony. Count Daun, the com- 
mander of the imperialists, Avas a wortliy rival of Frederic; he sur- 
prised and routed the Prussian right Avin'g at Hochkirchen ; but the 
judicious measures of the king saved the rest of his army, and Daun 
was unable to pursue his advantages. Indeed so little Avas Frederic 
affected by the reverse, that lie drove the Austrians a second time 
from Silesia, and then returning, compelled Daun to raise the sieges 
of Dresden and Leipsic, and even retreat into Bohemia. 

The enterprraing spirit of Mr. Pitt, freed from the trammels which 
secret intrigues had formed, diffused itself through the British empire, 
and particularly animated the officers of the army and navy. Several 
French ships of AA'ar Avere captured by the British; an armament, 
destined for North America, Avas dispersed and driven on shore by Sir 
EdAA'ard Hawke, whose fleet rode triumphant in the Channel. From 
apathy and despair tlie nation passed at once to the opposite extreme 
of oAXTweening confidence. It aa'us resolved to carry the war into 
France itself, and two successive expeditions were sent against the 
French coast. As might reasonably have been anticipated, these 
armaments produced no important result; the only consequence arising 
from su<?h a waste of blood and treasure, aaus the destruction of Cher- 
bourg, a triumph dearly purchased by the subsequent loss of some of 
the best of the troops in the hurried embarkation. 

But in North Aineri< a, wliere the British arms had been tarnished 
by delay, disiister, and disgrace, the removal of the earl of Loudon 
from the command led to a complete change in the fortune of the Avar. 
His successor. General Ahercromhie, planned three simultaneous 
expeditions, two of which produced triumphant results. General 
Amherst hiid siege to Louisbourg, and aided by the talents of Brigadier 
Wolfe, AA’ho was fast rising into eminence, forced that important 
garrison to surrender. This Avas followed by the entire reduction of 
the island of Cape Breton, and the inferior stations Avhich the French 
occupied in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Brigadier Forbes Avas sent 
against Fort du Quesne, Avhich the French abandoned at his approach, 
and fled dow'ii the Mississippi. Abercrombie marched in person 
against Ticouderago, which he found better fortified than he had antici- 
pated, and after a useless manifestation of desperate valour, he Avas 
forced to retire with considerable loss. The French Avere, at the same 
time, deprived of all their settlements on the coast of Africa; but ffie 
count de Lally not only preserved their East Indian possessions, but 
wrested from the English, Fort St. David and Cuddalore. 
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Ore&t anxiety was felt at the opening of the next campaign (a.i>. 

Early in the year the Prussians destroyed the Bussian maga- 
sines in Poland, laid Bohemia under contribution, and reduced the 
imperial armies to inactivity. But Prince Ferdinand was unable to 
prerent the French from sending succours to the Austrians; and his 
Unsuccess once more exposed Hanover to an invasion. Had Ferdinand 
wavered, the British and Hanoverians might have been forced to a 
second convention as disgraceful as Clostcrseven, but his courage rose 
with the crisis, he engaged the French at IMindcn, and gained a complete 
victory. Minden, indeed, would have been as illustrious and decisive a 
battle as Blenheim, but for the unaccountable conduct of Lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the cavalry, and cither misunderstood or 
disobeyed the order to charge the discomfited French. There had been 
some previous disputes between the Prince and Lord George; they threw 
the blame mutually on each other, hut whichever was in fault, it is 
certain that on this occasion the best opportunity that could have been 
desired for liuinhling the power of France Avas irretrievably lost. 

The victory of the British at Minden was more than counter- 
balanced by the defeat of the Prussians by the united forces of Austria 
and Bussia, at CunersdorflT. lUit the lieroic Frederic soon retrieved 
this disaster, and he would probably have triumphed in his turn, had 
he not exposed a large division of his troops in the defiles of Bohemia, 
which was surrounded and taken by count Daun. Still the only per- 
manent acquisition that the Austrians made was Dresden, for Frederic’s 
vigour and rapidity of movement rendered even their victories 
fruitless. 

This indecIsiA'e campaign greatly diminished the ardour of the 
English for their ally, the king of Prussia, while their victories in 
North America and the West Indies, directed their attention to their 
colonial interests. Immediately after the conquest of Louisbourg, 
which was justly considered the key of Canada, an expedition M’as 
planned against Quebec. The colonists were prepared to submit to a 
change of masters by the politic protection granted to the French 
settlers in Guadaloupe, which had been subdued early in the year 
(a.d. 1758); and by the guarantee given to the inhabitants for the 
enjeyment of religious freedom. When General Wolfe, therefore, 
proceeded up the St. Laurence, he did not encounter any serious 
opposition from the Canadians, who seemed to view the struggle 
with indifference. While Wolfe advanced towards Quebec, Gonerul, 
Amherst conquered Ticonderago and Crown Point, and Sir William 
Johnson gained possession of the important fortress of Niagara. But 
Amherst, as had been originally intended, was unable to form a junc- 
tion with General Wolfe, who was thus employed in a hazardous 
enterpriso, with very inadequate means, Though he almost despaired 
of 8 ttcoes% Wolfe resolved to persevere; he adopted the daring plan 
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of landing at niglit under the Heights of Abraham, leading his men 
up the steep, and securing this position, which commanded the town. 
The stream was rapid, the landing-place narrow, and the precipices 
formidable even by day, but the soldiers, animated by their heroic 
commander, triumphed over these difficulties; and when morning 
dawned, the marquis de Montcalm was astonished to learn that the 
British array occupied those heights which he had deemed inaccessible. 
A battle was now inevitable, and both generals prci>ared for the con- 
test with equal courage. The battle was ]>ricf but fierce; the scale 
of victory was just beginning to turn in favour of the British, when 
Wolfe fell mortally wounded. Tliis loss only roused the English 
regiments to fresh exertion, their bayonets broke tlie French lines, and 
a body of lligblanders, charging with their broad-swords, completed 
the confusion. The French fled in disorder; the intelligence w’as 
brought to Wolfe, he collected In’s breath to cxchiim, “I die happy!” 
and instantly expired (September Ki). 

The marquis de Montcalm fell in the same field; he was not infe- 
rior to his rival in skill and bravery, nor did he meet death with less 
intrepklity. When told, after the battle, that his wounds Avere mortal, 
he exclaimed, “So much the ])etter: I shall not live to Avitness the 
surrender of Quebec.” Five days after the battle, that city opened its 
gates to a British garrison, and this Avas soon folIoAvcd by the complete 
subjugation of the Canadas, Avbich luiA'e ever since remained subject 
to the croAvii of Great Britain. 

The siifv’oss of the English in the East Indies aa’us scarcely less 
decisive than iii America. Bally, the French general, possessed more 
courage than prudence ; he engaged in enterprises beyond his means, 
and especially Avasted bis limited resources in a Amin attack on Madras, 
Colonel Coote, the commander of the English forces, Avas inferior to 
his adversaries in numerical strength, but lio enjoyed ampler pecuniary 
resources, and Avas far superior to Bally, both as a general and a 
statesman. Coote and Bally came to an engagement at WandcAvash 
(Jan. 21, ill Avhich the Frcnoli Avero completely overthrown, 

and their influence in the Carnatic destroyed. During the campaign. 
Admiral Foeocke defeated a French fleet off the coast of (V'j'loii; the 
English, in consequence, became masters of the Indian Seas, and began 
to form reasonable expectations of driving their rivals from Hindustan. 
A Dutch armament arrived in Bengal, under suspicious circumstances, 
hut Clive ordered that it should he immediately attacked by land and 
sea*; the Dutch Avere forced to surrender, and ample apologies Avero 
made by the authorities of Holland for this infraction of treaties. 

^ Clivo AVrts oiigiiffcil in a rubber of wlilst, slip of paper lorn from tbe celnnel's letter; 
wboit an express from (tolonol Fordo brought “ Dear Forde, — Fjglit them inimediatelv, and 
bitn juteUigeur^! of tbe advance of tbe l>utcl I’ll send A'ou an order ol council to-morrow.” 
He replied by tbe following pencil-note, on a 

s 
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The French court threatened to take revenge for the destruction 
of Cherbourg, by invading Great Britain and Ireland; but the ports 
were so strictly blockaded by the English squadrons, that no vessel 
could venture to appear in the Channel. Admiral Boscavvcn pursued 
a squadron from Toulon, that tried to slip unnoticed through the 
straits of Gibraltar, overtook it off Cape Lagos, on the coast of Por- 
tugal (August 18), destroyed two ships of the line, and captured two 
more. A still more important triumpli was obtained by Sir Edward 
Hawke, between Belleisle and Quiberon (November 20). Couflans, 
the French admiral, taking advantage of tlie gales that drove the 
blockading squadrons off the coast, put to sea, but Avas soon overtaken 
by Hawke, (^'onflans, umvilllng to hazard a battle, sought shelter 
among tiie rocks and shallows of his own coast. Hawke unhesitatingly 
encountered tlic perils of a stormy sea and a lee shore; he gained a 
decisive victory, destroying four ships of the line, and compelling 
another to strike her colours. A teiupc'stiious night alone saved the 
French fleet from destruction. Thougli this victory de1iv<‘red the 
English from all fears of tlic invasjion, some alarm avus cxcitiid by tlie 
enterprises of Commodore Tinirot, ayIio saib'd from Dunkirk Avitb five 
frigates, and lioA'cred round tbc coasts of Nortii Britain. Having 
failed to make any iraprossiou on Scotland, lie entered tbe Irish Sea, 
and landing at Carrickfergiis, stornnjd and pillaged that town*. 
Having beard tbe iicaa's of Conflans’ defeat, lie steered borncAvaids, 
but Avus swiftly pursued 1)}’ a squadron under Commodore Elliot, and 
overtaken near the Isle of Man (February 28, 1780). After a fierce 
engagement, Tburot Avas killed, and all his vessels forct'd to surrender. 

Vigorous jneparations were made hy all parties for the maintenance 
of the Avar in Germany, although the people of England had become 
weary of continental connexions, and the French finances bad fallen 
into state of lamentable disorder (a.o. 1700). The conduct of the 
people of France to their sovereign Avas, indeed, truly gem;rous; the 
principal nobility and gentry sent their plate to the treasury to bo 
coined for the public service; an army of nearly one hundred thousand 
men avus assembled in TV'estpbalia, under the duke de Broglio, while 
au inferior army Avas formed upon the Rhine, under Count St. Germain. 
Prince Ferdinand could not have coped Avlth such an overAvlielming 
force, had not tlie Frencli generals quarrelled with each other. Several 
battles AA'crc fought, hut they Averc all more or less indecisive; and 
rarely has there been a campaign in Avhich such numerous and Avell- 


® An iutorofcting example of hiniianUy soft- 
ened the horrors of war during tlie attack on 
Carrivklt'rgus. While tho French aud Uio 
garrison were engaged in the stroets, a beau- 
tiful child, uncoasclous of its danger, ran 
between both parties. A French grenadier, 


moved witli compassion .threw down his musket, 
rushed into the midst of tlie fire, took up the 
child, aud having placed it in safety, relumed 
to his companions, who with loud shouts ap- 
plauded tho heroic deed. 
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appointed armies were opposed that produced so few memorable 
events. 

The king of Prussia resolved to act on the defensive in Saxony, 
while his brother Jleiiry opposed the Russians and Austrians in 
Silesia. But his plans were deranged by the enterprise of Marshal 
Laudohn, who surrounded the Prussian general, Fouquet, slew three 
thousand of liis army, and compelled the remainder to surrender at 
discretion. Frederic attempted to retrieve his affairs by a sudden 
advance on Dresden, but he failed to capture the city ; his brother. 
Prince Henry, w’as more fortunate in raising the siege of Breslau, 
which Laudohn had invested after his victory. But l^Vcderic’s ruin 
seemed unavoidable, as the Russians were advancing with overwhelming 
forces, and he was himself surrounded by three Austrian armies at 
Lignitz. Count Daun marched to storm tlic Prussian camp, in full 
confidence of victory; but, to his astonishment, he found it deserted, 
Frederic having marched that very night to meet the army of Marshal 
Laudohn, who was eagerly pressing forward to share, as he fondly 
believed, in assured victory. The heights of Pfaflbndorff, judiciously 
protected by a formidable array of artilleiy, prevented Daun from 
marching to the assistance of his colleague; Jiaudohn was completely 
def'utcd, and the Austrian grand army driven from Silesia. But this 
victory did not prevent the sucecss of the enemy in other quarters; 
the Russians, lieing joined hy a considerahlo body of Austrians, under 
General Tinsey, pushed forward through Brandenburgh, and made 
tbcmselves masters of Berlin. They levied a heavy contribution on 
the city, and destroyed its arsimals, foundries, and public woiks. 

The Prussians were equally unfortunate in Saxony, hut Frederic 
resolved to run every risk to recover a country that had hitherto sup- 
plied the chief support to his armies. Daun, c<pially convinced of the 
importance of Saxony, protected the electorate with a force of seventy 
thousand men, advantageously posted in a fortified camp, nearTorgau. 
Frederic, with only fifty thousand men, resolved to attack the Austrians 
in their intrenchraents, and to stake his life and crown on the 
hazard of the engagement (November 3). The battle was furious, 
but the ardour cif the Prussians, who felt that they fought for the 
very existence of their country, was irresistible. Daun was borne 
from the field severely wouiuled ; the Austrians were broken hy des- 
perate charges, and night alone saved them from total ruin. The 
result of this glorious victory was, that Frederic recovered all Saxony 
except Dresden, and compelled the Russians, Austrians, and Swedes, 
to evacuate his dominions. 

The (.Wadian war was not terminated by the capture of Quebec ; 
the French had still formidable forces in the country, and they made 
a vigorous eJifort to recover that city. They were baffled hy the intre- 
pidity of General Murray ; and General Amherst soon after having 
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obtained re-inforcoments from England, advanced to Montreal, and 
compelled the entire French army to capitulate. The savage tribes of 
Indians who had been induced by French gold to attack the British 
settlements, were now severely chastised, and compelled to make the 
most humiliating submissions. 

Not less complete was the success of the English arms in India ; 
Pondicherry and Mahie were reduced by Colonel Coote, the Frencli 
power in the East completely subverted, and the English rendered 
masters of the commerce of the vast peninsula of Hindustan. These 
important acquisitions made the English very impatient of the Ger* 
man war ,• they complained of the inactivity of the nayy, and asserted 
that tlie French islands in the West Indies, more valuable to a com- 
mercial ])eopIe tlian half tlie German empire, might have been gained 
with far less risk and loss than attended the protection of the useless 
chictorate of Hanover. In tlie midst of these disputes, George II. 
died suddenly, in the seven ty-seveatli year of his age (October 25). 
He was succeeded by his grandson, George IIL, a young prince in his 
twenty-third year, who had hitherto taken no active part in public 
life. 

The death of George II. produced little change in European 
politics ; but that of the peaceful Spanish monarch, Ferdinand VI. 
(a.d. 1759 ), led to some important results. His successor, Charles 
III., was king of the Two Sicilies, and by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Cliapolle, it had been agreed, that on liis accession to the throne of 
Spain, his former kingdom should devolve to Don Philip, duke of 
Parma and Placentia, and that these duchies should be resigned to the 
empire. By the mediation of France with Austria, Charles was 
enabled to procure the Neapolitan throne for his third son, Ferdinand, 
while Philip was permitted to retain Parma and Placentia. Grateful 
for such a benefit, Charles signed the family compact, wdiich bound the 
Bourbon princes to aftbrd each otlier^ mutual assistance, and secretly 
prepared to join France in the war against Great Britain. The 
hauglity conduct of the English diplomatists, which was not unjustly 
offensive to Spanish pride, greatly contributed to strengthen the reso- 
lution of the court of Madrid, e.specially as the naval superiority of 
the English menaced the communications of Spain with her American 
colonics. 

Nogociations of peace were commenced by the courts of France 
and Great Britain, soon after the accession of George III., hut with 
little sincerity on either side (a.d. 170*1). Mr. Pitt was firmly 
resolved to humble the house of Bourbon ; the duke de Clioiseul, the 
French minister, relied on the secret promises of Spanish aid, and 
thus it was impossible to arrange preliminaries. The war languished 
in Oennany; Prince Ferdinand succeeded in protecting Hanover, but 
he could not prevent the French from ravagiirg Westphalia and East 
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Friesland. The king of Prussia, exhausted even hy his victories, was 
forced to act on the defensive; though he lost no battle, lie had the 
mortification to see the Russians make themselves masters of Colhcrg, 
and the Austrians surprise Schweidnitz. The possession of these im- 
portant places enabled the. Russians to establish their ■vvintor-quarters 
in Pomerania, and the Austrians in Silesia. On sea, the honour of 
the British flag was maintained in several actions between single ships 
and small squadrons. The island of Belleisle, on the coast of France, 
was captured by a British armament, but at a very disproportionate 
cost of blood and treasure. 

Tills languid campaign seemed to prove that all parties w'cre weary 
of the war, and negociations w'erc resumed. In their progres.s, Mr. 
Pitt discovered the intimate connexion that had been formed between 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid; and he proposed to anticipate 
the hostile designs of the latter by seizing the plate-fleet, laden with 
the treasures of Spanish America. But the colleagues of Mr. Pitt, 
already di.ssati.sfied with his imperious manners, refused to adopt such 
bold measures, and he instantly resigned the seals of oflico. The king, 
anxious to introduce his favourite, the earl of Bute, into the cabinet, 
adopted the opinions of the majority of his council, and accepted the 
resignation. Fierce political disputes arose, nhoso effects were felt 
throughout Kurope; the hopes of the French court were raised, and 
the German allies of Great Britain >vere greatly dispirited. 

But the iic'v ministry sliowed no want of alacrity in maintaining 
the hoin ar of the country. One of their eiirliest measures was a 
declaration of war against Spain, the conduct of tlio court of Madrid 
having amply justified Mr. Pitt’s anticipations of its hostile designs 
( a . d . 1702). The superiority of the British navy over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, hindered these powers from making any 
atteinj)t at colonial conquests; but they believed themselves equally 
superior by land, and therefore resolved to attack Britain through the 
side of its ancient ally, Portugal. 

Few kingdoms had sunk into such a state of degradation as Por- 
tugal at this period. Trusting to the protection of England, and 
enriched hy the treasures of Brazil, the court of Lisbon reposed in 
ignorance and indolence; its fortresses were neglected, its army moul- 
dering away, its subjects destitute of martial spirit. The earthquake 
that laid Lisbon in ruins was followed hy a dangerous conspiracy 
against the life of Joseph, the reigning sovereign. This monarch, less 
superstitious than most Portuguese kings, had banished the Jesuits 
from his court, and had resented with spirit the encroachments of his. 
nobles. Some of the dissatisfied Jesuits and nobles formed a plot to 
murder the king, and he was dangerously wounded by assassins while 
on his road from his country-seat to Lisbon. The principal conspi- 
rators were arrested and punished hy cruel deaths; and all the Jesuits 
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banished from the kingdom (a.d. 1759). Bat the nobles continue^d 

discontented; the pope and the clergy resented the expulsion of the 

Jesuits, while the superstitious Portuguese seemed ready to renounce 

their alh'ginnce to a soyereign who had incurred the resentment of the 

Church. Such was Joseph’s situation, Avhen the ministers of France 

and S]>ain presented a joint demand that he should instantly renounce 

his alliance with Britain, under pain of incurring their resentment, 

and allowing liiin only four days to deliberate on his answer. Joseph 

at once returned a spirit<‘d r(‘fusal to such an insolent memorial, and 

the Spanish army crossed tlic frontiers. An auxiliary British force of 

eight th.'!!'\‘md men was sent to Portugal, together with a large supply 

of arms and anuminiiion. Josejdi entrusf<>d the command of his army 

to the count de la Lippe, who had already distinguished himself in 

Germanv. The skill of this eommamler, and the valour of the British 
*' _ • ^ ^ 
officers, compelled the Spaniards to evacuate the kingdom with loss 

and disgrace, before the closing of the campaign. 

The PVench hoped that the invasion of Portugal would facilitate 
the progress of their arms in Germany; hut Prince Ferdinand, and 
the marquis of Granhy, not only protected Hanover, but recovered the 
greater ])art of Ilesse. An unexpected event delivered the king of 
Prussia from the ruin that seemed to tlireaton him at the close of the 
last campaign. Filizaheth, empress of Russia, died, and was succeeded 
by her nej)hew, Peter HI., who entertained a romantic admiration of 
Frederic. J'lie new emperor not only juit an end to hostilities, but 
entered into alliance with the Prussian monarch; and Europe saw 
with astonishment the unpreeedcnte«I .spectacle of an army marching 
otF from its former allies to the eamj» of its enemies. Sweden followed 
the example of Russia in concluding peace; and Fiederic, taking 
advantage of these favourable circumstances, recovered Schweidnitz 
and drove the Austrians from Silesia. 

A now revolution in Russia compelled the Prussian king to halt 
in his victorious career. The reforms of Peter III. had given offence 
to a body of his subjects ; he w^as dethroned by his wife, who 

usurped the throne, with the title of Catherine II. Peter died in 
prison a few days after his deposition, but it has not been ascer- 
tained whether he was the victim of disease or violence. Catherine 
did not renew the war against Prussia, as had been at first expected, 
but she withdrew her forces, and resolved to observe a strict neutrality. 
Frederic’s victorh?s had in the mean time so seriously alarmed the 
Austrians, that tln^y consented to a cessation of hostilities for Silesia 
and Saxony. This impolitic truce laid Bohemia open to Frederic : 
one division of his array advanced to the very gates of Prague and 
destroyed a valuable magazine ; another laid the greater part of £gm 
in ashes, while detachments ravaged Franconia, and even Suabia. The 
princes of the empire hasted to conclude treaties of neutrality, and the 
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war Avas left to bo decided by the powers of Prussia and Austria, be-* 
tween which the contest had begun. 

In the mean time the English conquered the chief islands that the 
French still retained in the West Indies, Martinique, St. Lucie, Gre- 
nada, and St. Vincent ; while the Spaniards suffered the more severe 
loss of Havannah, the capital of Cuba, and the large fleet that lay in 
its harbour. Nor was this the least alarming of the consequences that 
resulted to the court of Madrid from its unwise interference ; an arnia- 
ment from Madras, under the command of Admiral Cornish and 
(hmeral Draper, captured Manilla, and the fall of this city involved 
the fate of the Avhole range of the Philippine islands. 

France and Spjiin, heartily tired of a war which threatened ruin 
to th(‘ colonics of both, ])eeaine desirous of peace, and they found the 
earl of Bute, who now' ruled the British cabinet, equally anxious to 
termiinite the war. Indued, so anxious was that minister to avoid a 
continuance of hostilities, that he not only stopped the career of colo- 
nial conquest, but consented to sacrifice several acquisitions that Biitain 
had already made. Still the British nation gaini'd hy the w’ar the 
whole of Canada and part of Louisiana, the chief settlements on the 
western coasts of Africa, and a decided superiority in India; had the 
Avar lasted another year, had even the fair claims of Britain’s position 
been supported hy her negotiators, these gains would have been more 
extensive and more secure. Contrary to all cxpi'ctation, the prelimi- 
naries w’Ci(‘ saiK'fioned by a majority of the British parliament, and 
soon after ho definite treaty was .signed at Paris (Feb. 10, 1703). The 
king of I’russia and the (-nipress of Austria, deserted by their respective 
allies, agreed to a reconciliation about the same time, on the basis of a 
restitution of conquests and an oblivion of injuries. 

The result of the continental Avar Avas, that Prussia and Austria 
became the principal l^^uropean pow’crs, France lost her political pre- 
eminence AA'hen united to the empire, and England jihandoned her 
influence in the European system, maintaining an intimate relatica 
only Avith Portugal and Holland. Britain by the colonial Avar obtained 
complete maritime supremacy, she commanded the entire commerce 
of North America and Hindustan, and had a decided superiority in 
the West Indian trade. But during the seven years’ AA'ar a question 
arose Avhich led to very important discussions; France, unable to main- 
tain a commercial intercourse with her colonies, opened the trade to 
neutral poAA'ers; England declared this traffic illegal, and relying on 
her na-val superiority, seized neutral vessels and neutral property 
bound to hostile ports. The return of peace put an end to the dispute 
for a season, but it became the subject of angry controversy in every 
future Avar. The internal condition of England improved rapidly 
during the contest hy the extension of the funding system; the pecu- 
niary aflTuirs of the government became intimately connected Avith 
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those of the nation; hy far the greater part of the loans required for 
the war was raised at home, so the increase of the national debt more 
closely united the rulers and the people in the bonds of a common 
interest. This altered state of things scarcely excited notice, though 
it was the chief source of the permanence and stability displayed by 
the British government when revolutionary movements threatened to 
subvert the other dynasties of Europe. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS. 


Section 7, — Change In the Jtelatlom of the Catholic Poicers to the 
Jloh) Sec, — Dismemberment of Poland. 

No country had suffered so severely as France during the late war; 
the finuncics had long been in confusion, and the profligate expenditure 
of a demoralized court aggravated the indignation produced ]>y nationii'I 
distress. Louis XV., though not destitute of abilities, was the shivc 
of liis sensual aj)petitcs; ruled by his mistresses, and other unworthy 
favourites, he connived at glaring ahu«cs, and sanctioned the grossest 
acts of tyranny and rapacity. A spirit of opposition spread through 
the kingdom, several of tlie parliamcmts refused to n gistcr the edicts 
for the continuance of war-taxes, and others remonstrated in a tone of 
censure to which the French inonarchs had been long unaccustomed. 
This unusual liberty of the parliaments had been in some degree fos- 
tered by the court itself ; the king permitted these bodies to set bounds 
to ecclesiastical tyranny, and to suppress the order of the Jesuits in 
France (a.i>. 1702); and their spirit was further increased by the 
intrigues of tlie duke do Choiseul, Avho persuaded the king to allow 
the Parisian parliament to pass sentence on liully, the unfortunate 
commander of I he French in India, whose only crime was failure under 
circumstances that rendered success impossible. 

Popular discontent was at the same time rapidly spreading in Spain, 
where the reforms of the prime minister, Squillace, offended the obsti- 
nate prejudices of an ignorant and bigoted nation. Charles III. yielded 
to the clamours of his subjects and dismissed the minister, but he 
iirmly r»'solved to take vengeance on the Jesuits, who were supposed 
to have secretly instigated the ijisurreetion. A reforming minister in 
Portugal maintained his post in spite of opposition; the marquis of 
Pomhal ruled the land with iron sway, and, confident in the rectitude 
of his intentions, scorned all opposition. But though he removed all 
impediments, including the higher order of nobility and the society of 
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Jesuits* liis reforms took no root in tke lancJ, and tlie institutions wliicli 
he established by force perished when that force was taken away. 

The enmity of Pombal and Choiseul to the jesiiits was felt in the 
Spanish cabinet ; the king was indignant at their share in the late dis- 
turbances, his minister, Count d’Aranda, regarded the order as hostile 
to all existing governments. Both took their measures with profound 
secresy (a.d. The houses of the Jesuits in Madrid were sur- 

rounded at night, and the inmates commanded to set out instantly for 
the coast. An edict was then issued for the banishment of the regulars 
of that com mil 11 ity from Sjiain and its colonics, and the confiscation of 
their temporalities. The Jesuits in ]\fcxico and Peru were similarly 
seized; and in Paragua}', where they had established an almost inde- 
pendent empire, the}’’ wore suddenly deposed and transported to 
Europe. The king of Naples and the duke of l*arma followed the 
example of the court of Spain, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of 
Pope Clement NIII.; they also jilaced new restrictions on the pontiff's 
jurisdiction in their states, and when Clement made a vigorous effort 
to support the ancient privileges of the Holy See, he found himself 
opposed to all the Italian powers, except the king of Sardinia, to the 
reiiionstrancos of Spain and Portugal, and the active hostility of France. 

While these disputes hetween the Catholic powers and the head 
of their church proved that the supremacy of tlic papacy no longer 
existed, hut in name, the struggles of a small insular people to main- 
tain th('ir national imh’pendence excited general sympathy. The 
Genoese li.msfeired their iioininal claims over the island of Corsica to 
the crown of Fjance, and Choiseul sent a large army to occupy this 
new acquisition. But the Corsicans, Justly enraged at the transfer of 
their allegiance ivithout the formality of asking their consent, boldly 
flew to arms, and under the command of the lieroic Paoli prepared 
for an obstinate resistance. Had the British ministry interfered, the 
result of the contest would have been very doubtful ; hut Paoli could 
not resist the entire force of France, he was driven by the vast supe- 
riority of numbers from post to post, until every strong place had 
yielded to the invaders, when he cut his wiiy through the enemy, and 
embarked for Leghorn (a.d. 17<j9)* The island submitted to Louis, 
but many of tlic Corsicans long continued to harass the French by a 
guerilla war in their mountain fastnesses. 

Choiseul, finding his influence with Louis XV, on the decline, 
sought to strengthen it by cementing the alliance hetween the courts 
of Paris and Vienna. He effected a marriage hetween the king’s- 
grandson and heir and Marie Antoinette, daughter of the empress- 
dowager. These ill-omened nuptials were celebrated with extraordinary 
splendour during a season of great public distress ; during the festivi- 
ties a fatal accident cast a shade of melancholy over all parties ; some 
confusion arose in the crowd of spectators, and nearly two hundred 
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personsiost' tUeir lives in the tumult. Choiseul involved the king in 
a quarrel Avith the parliaments, Avhich precipitated the fall of that able 
minister; tli^ king reluctantly consented to abandon the new forms of 
jurisdiction winch Avere proposed, and allow the old courts to resume 
their functions. This unfortunate and dishonourable proceeding com- 
pletcd the al)asement of France ; it was notorious that the duke de 
OlioiseuI 0AV('d his disgrace to the intrigues of the king’s profligate 
mistress'; and whatever may ha\"e l)ecn the faults of that minister, he 
W'ould certainly never liaA'e permitted the influence of his country to 
sink so loAv as it did during the administration of his successor, the 
duke d’ A'ruillon. 

France Avas thus declining, the Russian empire AAms rapidly 
acquiring a ])rrpondcra<ing influence in eastern Europe. The Empress 
Catherine procured llie throne of Poland for one of her fiivourites, 
Stanislaus Augustus (a.d. ha\'ing sent a Russian army to 

OA'erawe the dic(. Avhen it assenibh>d to choose a sovereign. Frederic 
of Prussia, anxious to remedy the calamities Avhlch the seven years' 
AA'ar had hi'ought upon his country, did not venture to oppose the 
schemes of the amhitious czarina; on the contrary, he Avas gained oA’^er 
by some commercial concessions to aid her projects Avitli all his influ- 
ence. Tlie now sovereign of Poland, opposed hy a licentious aristocracy 
and a bigoted people, Avas unable to remedy the disorders of the state, 
or control tlni events that soon furnished a pretext for the interference 
of his poAverfnl neighbours. Poland had long been agitated hy religious 
disputes ; the oj)])ressions of the Catholics conipcllcd the dissidents, as 
tlie dissenting sects aatio calh'd, to seek foreign jwoteetion; those of the 
Greek church appealed to the empress of Russia, Avhile the Lutherans 
sougir aid from the kings of Jh'ussia and Denmark. Catherine, Avith 
great promptitude, sent an army to enforce the claims of the dis.sidents, 
and paying little regard to the remonstrances of Stanislaus, acted as if 
Poland had been one of her oavii provinces. The Catholic lords formed 
a confederacy to maintain the purity of their religion, and the indepen- 
dence ol their <}ountry, hut they Avt'rc unable to compete Avith the 
ovcrAvheluiing lorecs of itiissia; CracoAAg Avlicre they attempted to make 
a stand, Avas taken by storm, tlie fugitives Avore jmrsued heyond the 
Turkish tiontiers, ard the country that had afforded them rid'uge Avas 
cruelly de V'astated. 

Alustapha 111. aaqs more peacefully inclined than most of the sul- 
tans that have fiih‘d tlie throne of ('onstantiuople, hut he felt that the 
poAA'er AAhich Russiii was acquiring in Poland would he dangerous to 
the socuiity of his nortliern proA'inccs ; he AA'as indignant at the Auola- 
tion of his dominions, and he ^yas secretly instigated hy the French 
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court. The king of Prussia vainly remonstrttted with the sultan'® ; 
Mustapha had formed an extravagant estimate of his military resources, 
and he is said to have been animated by a personal dislike of Catherine, 
The war was commenced by the Turks (a.d; 1 71^9) ; tlx'ir irregular 
troops entered Southern Russia, and committed the most frightful 
ravages ; but when they hazarded a regular engagement at Clioczira, 
they suffered a severe defeat. Catherine prepared to strike a decisive 
blow against the Turkish power; she sent a fleet from the Baltic round 
to the Mediterranean, to support an insurrection whicli her emissaries 
had excited in {Southern Greece 1779)- The insurgents, aided 
by a Russian force, at first gained .some advantages, but on tlie first 
reverse they were abandoned by their a]li<'S to tlie brutal retaliations 
of their Turkish masters. Soon after, theTurkisli fle(‘t of fifteen ships 
of the lim* was burned by a Russian .squadron in the l)ay of Chesme, 
wdth tlie exception of a single vessel that was caj>tured. This was 
followed by the defeat of the grand Ottoman army near the Pruth, the 
capture of Bender, Akcrman, and I.smail, and the occupation of the 
entire province of Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus Avas forced to join in the Avar against the, Turks, though 
ho knew that one of the chief causes of their taking up arms was to 
defend the independence of Poland. But tloseph, avIio liacl suceeeded 
his father in the German empire (a.i>. 1795), began to dread llie dan- 
gerous ambition of Russia; and even bis motlier, ]M aria, Theresa, began 
to court <be fiiendsliip of her old rival, Frederic, as a counterpoise to 
the gover- ing power of the czarina. Jt was obviously the interest of 
the Nortiieru states, Denmark ami I::>weden, to 'ado})t a .similar course 
of policy, hut the governments of l>oth countries were too deeply 
engaged by their domestic aft'airs to attend to the state of their foreign 
relations. 

Frederick V., one of the best monarchs that ever occupied tlie throuo 
of Denmark, Avas succeeded hy Christian V., a prince of Aveak intellect 
and dissipated habits (a.d. 1 79(5). Soon after liis aeciesslon, Christian 
married ( 'arolinc IMatiida, one of the sisters of the king of England, 
and the engaging manners of this princess Avon her the favour of the 
Danish king and people. To maintain her ascendancy over the mind 
of her husband, Caroline favoured the ambition of Struensee, a foreign 
adventurtu-, avIio Avas raised to the olHce of prime minister, or rather 
.sole ruler of Denmark. Struensi'c’s administration was vigorous and 
useful, hut his haughtiness gave great offence to the Dani.sh nobles; a 
conspiracy Avas formed against him, of Avhieh tlic king’s step-mother 
and her son Frederic w’ere the principal instigators, and it was resolved 
to involve the unfortunate Queen Caroline in his fate. Struensee and 


* Fre(lt■ric,^^ ho lovfd to indulge in siu’casm, Turhs would ho a contest between the one- 
said tliat a war between tlie liussiaus and eyed and tlie blind. 
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Ills frieiwl Brandt were arrested at Tnidiii<;ld, by virtue ef an order 
ivliich had been extorted from the imbecile Christian, they were insulted 
with the mockery of a trial, and put to a cruel death. The queen was 
also ai-rested and sent a prisoner to Cronenbci-g Castle ; dread of British 
vengeance, however, saved her from personal violence, she was per- 
luitteil to retire to Hanover, where the remainder of her life was spent 
in comparative obscurity. The queen dowager having removed her 
rival, usurped tlie royal autliority; a young nobleman named Bernstorff 
was appointed prime minister, and the court of Copenhagen became 
remarkable for its subserviency to that of Bt. Pctersburgli. 

Gustavus Ilf., a young prince of great vigour and sagacitj', ascended 
the Sut'ui*!! throne on the death of his father, Adolphus Frederic 
(a.d, 1771 )i be had early formed a project for removing the restric- 
tions whicli the senate had imposed on the royal authority after the 
death of Charles Xfl., and his efforts were seconded by the hulk of 
the nation, long we:iry of aristocratic tyranny. The senate, suddenly 
surrounded by armed bands, was intimidated into assenting to the 
instrument of governnient which Gustavus had prep.ared, and a revo- 
lution which chauffcd Bwedeu from one of the most limited into one 
of the most absolute monarchies of hhirope, was ellected without spilling 
a drop of blood. Dread of a counter-revolution, and the necessity of 
providing some remedy for the distress which prevailed in Sweden, 
prevented Gustavus from interfering in the affairs of Poland, a country 
that had often occupied the anxious cares of his predecessors. 

Btanislaus wjjs sincerely anxious to confer tlie blessings of tran- 
quillity and good government on Poland; but all his judicious measures 
were frustrated by the Polish nobles, who clung to their tyrannous and 
al^su d privileges, though they wore known to he as pernicious to 
themselves as they wore ruinous to the countiy. An attempt on the 
personal liberty of the unhappy king gave Catherine a pretext for 
sending a Itussian army into the country, and suggested to tlie Prussian 
king a scheme for the dismemberment of Poland. A treaty was con- 
cluded between Austria, Kussia, and Prussia, for dividing the Polish 
provinces between them ; their armies instantly occupied their several 
shares ; and the diet, overawed by the united forces of the throe powers, 
was forced to acquiesce in an arrangenient that left Iceland a merely 
nominal existenciJ (a.I). 1773)- The unhappy Btanislaus, reproached 
for calamities which it was not in his power to avert, could not avoid 
retorting on his accusers, and attributing the national calamities to the 
bigotry, the factious spirit, and the incessant contentions of the turbu- 
lent nobles. By the intervention of Prussia, a treaty was subsequently 
concluded between llussia and Turkey, by which the empress gained 
several important fortresses, a large acquisition of territory, and per- 
mission for her subjects to navigate the Black Sea (a.d. 1774). Great 
as these gains were, tliey were less valuable in themselves than as 
means for obtaining other objects of Catherine’s secret ambition. 
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Degraded as Louis XV. was, he could not receirc without emotion, 
intelligence of events Avhich showed the low ebb to which the influence 
of France was reduced. When informed of the partition of Poland, 
he could not refrain from exclaiming, Had Choiseiil been still in the 
cabinet, this disgraceful^ transaction might have been averted." The 
duke d’Aguillon merited this reproach, hut he resolved to .atone for 
his negligence by gratifying the national hatred against the Jesuits, 
though lie had long been suspected of secretly favouring that order. 
The death of Clement XIII. favoured his projects (a.d. 17(»9). Can- 
gtmclli, who succeeded to the }»apacy under tlic title of Clement XIV., 
felt that the time was for ever gone by when the extravagant claims 
of the pontiffs could he maintained, and he therefore sought a recon- 
ciliation witlr tlie (.'atliolic sovereigns by making reasonable conces- 
sions. After a long but not unjustifiable delay, he issued a hull sup- 
pressing tlio order of Jesuits, and most of the Catholic prelates, Avho 
had long been jealous of tliat fraternity, eageidy enforced the papal 
edict (a, I), Little opposition was made by the Jesuits to this 

decree, but an insurrection in Sicily and the deaths of Louis XV. and 
PojK! (jangaiielli (a.d, 1774) were uttrilmtcd to their secret practices, 
though not a shadow of proof could he adduced to support such severe 
accusations. luileed, it is notorious that Louis died of small-pox, and 
(ranganelli of a constitutional disease to which he had long been a 
martyr. Louis XVI., of whom his subjects had long been taught to 
form i1h* most favourable expectations, ascended the throne of France: 
Angelo Ihasehi was elected to the papacy, under the title of Ihus VI., 
by the intlueuce of the more bigoted cardinals, who believed that ho 
Avould be a more zealous supporter of the Cliurch than his predecessors. 


Section IT . — Ulstorji o f England from the Peace of Paris to the 
commencement of the American War. 

AVuen the Dritish ministry concluded a separate treaty wdth France, 
they dissevered their country from its expensive connexion with the 
Conlinenl, hut at the same time they diminished its influence in 
European politics, J'lxtensivc colonies, rapidly increasing commerce, 
and improving manufactures, aflbrded the nation ample amends for 
this loss; hut a spirit of faction began to appear in the national 
councils, which produced a pernicious influence on the growing pros- 
perity of the nation. While there was any reason to apprehend danger 
from the house of Stuart, the Brunswick dynasty Avas necessarily thrown 
for support on the whigs, for the tories were from principle more or 
less disposed to favour the claims of the exiled house; but when all 
fears from the Pretender had disappeared, the zeal which the tories 
had ever shown for the maintenance of the royal prerogative naturally 
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recommended them to royal favour. Personal friendship induced 
George III. to introduce the earl of Bute into the cabinet; his influence 
excited the jealousy of the whigs, uho had long monopolized the favour 
of the king and the nation ; they accused him of an attachment to 
toryism, of partiality to his Scottish countrymen, and of having sacri- 
ficed the interests of the nation at the peace. Unable or unwilling to 
face popular clamour, the earl of Bute resigned his oflicc, but it was 
believed he privately retained his influence in the cabinet, and thus no 
small portion of his unpopularity was itiheritcd by his successors. 

John Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, assailed the 
ministers W’ith great bitterness in a paper called the North Briton. 
The^ ';!! number of this periodical contained a fierce attack on the 
king’s s]>ecch at the opening of the parliamentary session; and the 
ministers, forgetting discretion in tlieir rage, issued a general warrant 
against the authors, printers, and publishers of the libel. Wilkes was 
arrested, but w^as soon liberated, on pleading privilege of parliament. 
The House of Commons, in opposition to the legal authorities, voted 
that privilege of parliament did not extend to the case of libel; hut it 
subsequently joined with the Lords in voting the illegality of general 
warraiHs, Wilkes, in the mean time, quitted the country, and not 
appearing to take his trial, was outlawed. So much was the nation 
engrossed hy this dispute ])etwcen the government and an individual, 
that little attention was paid to colonial affairs; but during this period 
the East India Company acquired several rich districts in Bengal, and 
displayed a grasping ambition, which threatened the independence of 
the native ]>ovvers. 

A more dangerous prospect was opemed in the American states. 
Tlie French being removed, and tlie Indians driven into the hack 
woods, the colonies began to increase rapidly in wealth, and their 
prospt-rity suggested to i\[r. Grenville a scheme for making them share 
in thr burden of taxation. TJie late war had been undertaken princi- 
pally for the security of tlic coloni-Nts, tlioy had been almost exclusively 
the gi nnors by its suceessful termination, and it was therefore deemed 
equitable that they should pay a ])ortion of the cost. But the Ameri- 
cans were not represented in tiie British ptirliament, tind they, together 
with a large party in Biiltiin, mtiintainod that they could not he con- 
stitutionally taxed n itliout their own consent. Mr. Grenville, supported 
by his royal master, disregarded opposition, and an act was passed, 
imposing stamp-duties on a multitude of articles (a.d. 170fi). A con- 
gress of deputies from the principal states assembled in Philadelphia, 
and voted a series of spirited remonstrances against the measures of 
government. Tlio northern colonies, frequently called New England, 
took the lead; they had been, for the most part, founded by puritan 
exiles, driven from Britain by the heat of persecution; they brought 
with them, and transmitted to their successors, a stern spirit of inde- 
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pendence, that necessarily led them to contemplate the establishment 
of a re2)ublic. 

The dispute seemed to be allayed by a change in the British 
ministry: the marquis of Rockingham, much against the king’s will, 
repealed the obnoxious Stamp Act; but he was forced to assert, in 
strong terms, the right of the king and parliament to enact laws, bind- 
ing the colonies in all cases whatsoever. The marquis of Rockingham 
was soon obliged to give way to Mr. Pitt, who had been created earl 
of Chatham; but tlic cabinet constructed by this onee popular minister 
had no principle of union, and soon fell to pieces. The appointment 
of Lord North to the chancellorship of the exchequer aggravated party 
animosities (a.d. 1797 )i the new minister was suspected of hostility 
to the Ainericaii claims, and had taken a prominent part against 
Wilkes. That demagogue returned to England; he was chosen mem- 
ber for tiie county of Middlesex at the general election, after which 
he surrendered himself to justice, obtained tlie reversal of bis outlawry, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for tbo libel he had published. 
When parliament met, it was supposed that Wilkes would take his 
seat for Middlesex, and a crowed assembled to escort him to the house; 
SOUK* rioliiig occurred, the military w'ere called out, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which some lives were lost. AVilkes stigmatized the employ- 
ment of tlie soldiers on this occasion in the most unmeasured tei*ms ; 
the ministers took advantage of this second lib<>l to procure his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, but the electors of Middlesex re-elected 
him withou' any hesitation. The C.'ommons resolved tliat an expelled 
member was iHea]>able of sitting in the parliament that had passed 
such a sentence upon him, and issued a writ for a new^ election. Once 
more AVilkes was unanimously chosen, and once more the Commons 
refused to admit him. A new election was held, and AVilkes was 
returned by a great majority over Colonel Luttrell, the ministerial 
candidate. The House of C’ommoiis persevered in its declaration of 
AVilkos’s incapacity, and resolved that Colonel Luttrell should he the 
sitting ni(‘mher. 

In their anxiety to crush a worthless individual, the ministers had 
now involved themselves in a contest on an important point of consti- 
tutional law, with all the constituencies of the nation. A fierce 
opposition w'as raised against them in England, and this not a little 
encouraged the Americans to persevere in their resistance. 

The resignation of the duke of Grafton, who wished to conciliate 
the colonics, the removal of Earl Camden, who disapproved of the 
decision respecting the Middlesex election, and the appointment of 
Lord North as premier, added to the exasperation of parlies (a.d. 
1779). The imposition of a light duty on tea kept alive the dispute 
with America, while the concessions made to the court of Spain, in a 
dispute respecting the Falkland Islands, were represented as a delibe* 
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rate sacrifice of the honour of the country. The only beneficial result 
from these disputes was, the indirect license given to the publication 
of the parliamentary debates, which had hitherto been deemed a breach 
of privilege. The Commons sent a messenger to arrest some printers 
and publisljcrs, but the execution of their orders was opposed by the 
civic magistrates, Croshy, Oliver, and Wilkes. The two former were 
sent to the Tower; but Wilkes refused to attend, unless permitted to 
take his scat for Middlesex, and the Commons gave up the point hy 
adjourning over the day on which he had been summoned to appear. 
Since that time the debates have been regularly published in the 
newspapers. 

abuses in the government of the dominions of the East India 
Cotnpany hav'ing attracted considerable attention, a law was passed 
for bringing the affairs of that commercial association in some degree 
under the control of government; hut to reconcile the company to such 
interference, a loan was granted on favourable terms; and also per- 
mission to export teas without payment of duty. , A quantity of tea 
was shipped for lioston, and Lord North hoped that the low price of 
the commodity would induce the Ncw-Englanders to ])ay the small 
duty charged on importation ; but when the vessels arrived at Boston, 
they were Ixiarded during the night hy a party of the townsmen, and 
the cargoes thrown into the sea. This outrage, followed by other acts 
of defiance, gave such offence in England, that acts were passed for 
closing the port of Boston, and altering the constitution of t!ie colony 
of Massachusetts (a.i». J 77d). It was hoped that the other colonics 
■would be warned by this exam 2 )le; but, on the contrary, they encou- 
raged the people of ^Massachusetts in tlieir disobedience, and signed 
agii ements against the importation of British merchandize, until the 
Boston l*ort Bill should be repealed, and tlie grievances of the colonies 
redressed. But though the colonists acted firmly, they shoAved the 
greatest anxiety for reconciliation; they prepared addresses to the 
government and their fellow-subjects, and they sent a memorial to the 
king, couched in terms equally spirited and res^ACCtful. The address 
to his majesty was not. received, as it had emanated from an Illegal 
a.ssembly ; and the determination evinced hy the new parliament, 
which met in 177 ^- to su}»port ministerial measures, defeated all hopes 
of an accommodation. Tlio merchants and citizens of London, dread- 
ing the injury Avhich Avould be brought on their trade hy a contest 
■with the colonies, siqiportcd the claims of the jwoviiicials; hut their 
connex'on with the notorious M’^ilkcs rendered the civic authorities 
distasteful to the court, and their remonstrances were disregarded. 

Blood was first .shed at Lexington, where a party of American 
militia being ordered to disperse by a body of royal troops, showed 
symptoms of a refractory spirit, ■which led to a brief conflict. The 
British detachment, however, advanced to Concord, in order to destroy 
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some military stores which the provincials had collected, hut it was 
attacked on its return, and would have hecn totally destroyed, I)ad 
not fresh troops arrived to cover the retreat. These skirmishes were 
the signal for war ; the colonial militia and volunteers blockaded tlie 
British garrison in Boston, intercepting its provisions and cutting otf 
foraging parties. Not contented with thus harassing their enemies, 
the provincials fortified an eminence called Bunker’s-Iiill, from which 
they could open a formidable cannona«le on the town. General Gage 
sent two thousand men to drive the Americans from the post, and a 
fierce contest ensued, in which the colonial militia proved itself able 
to compete with tlic regular army. The British finally succeeded, but 
their success was purchased by such a heavy loss, that General Gage 
resolved to confine himself to defensive operations. General Wash- 
ington, whom the congress had chosen to be their commander, kept 
Boston closely blockaded. The congress had not yet laid aside all 
hopes of peace, though they sent an army into Canada, commanded 
by Generals Alontgomery and Arnold, to gain that colony over to the 
common cause. The Canadians, how ever, ' refused to join the other 
provincials : IMontgomery w'as killed, and Arnold, having failed in an 
attempt to storm Quehee, retreated with some precipitation. 

Tlic continental powers, jealous of the maritime and commercial 
prosperity of England, exulted in the contest tlius unwisely provoked. 
Even (he moderate king of Xuance, though severely harassed by the 
disordered state ot his finances, and tlic emharrassing disputes which 
had been nosed 1 > 3 ' his grandfather between the court and the parlia- 
ments, seemed dibi>oscd to favour the revolted colonics; several of his 
ministers urged him to oiler them support, hut the ojdnion of Turgot, 
the wisest of the French cabinet, prevailed fora season; lie strenuously 
condemned such interference as impolitic and unjust. Sjiain, involved 
in a disastrous war with the piratical states of Barbarv, and in a less 
formidable dispute w’ith Portugal, respecting tlic boundaries of their 
South American colonies, was slow to engage in fresh hostilities, amt 
was resolved to imitate the example of Eraiice. The king of Prussia, 
indignant at the desertion of his interests in the peace of 17fi3, openly 
rejoiced in the eniharrassmciits of the British ministry: and Catherine 
of Xiussia exulted in the hope of seeing the naval pow'er most likely 
to oppose her ambitious schemes preparing to destroy wliat w'as 
believed to be the secret source of its strength. Undervaluing the 
pow'er and the fortitude of the provincials, the king and his ministers 
resolved to force them into obedience, parliament seconded these view's, 
and the great hulk of the people applauded their determination. It is 
useless to conceal that the American w'ar was popular at its commence- 
ment. The vague notion of dominion over an entire continent flat- 
tered English pride, and the taxes which the ministers demanded, 
promised some alleviation to the public burdens. The colonial revolt 
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was regarded l>y many as a rebellion, not against the British govern^ 
ment, but the British people, and the contest was generally looked 
upon in England as an effort to establish, not the royal authority, but 
the supremacy of the nation. 


Si'XTiox III. — The American TVa}\ 

Blood having once been shed, it was nanifest that the dispute between 
Britain and her Anieriefui colonies could only be decided by the sword. 
Both I M ties, therefore, prepared for the struggle, but ap})arenlly with 
some lingering hope of a restoration of peace. Mutual forbearance 
was cxliibitcd by the hostile generals, when the English were compelled 
to evacuate Boston ; ^Io^v<‘, the British commander, made no attempt 
to injure the town, and Washington permitted the royal army to retire 
unmolested. But tlie eni])loyment of German mercenari(‘S, by the 
English ministry, completed the alienation of the colonists; they 
resol v< d to separate tliernsclves wholly from the mother-country, and 
on th(' 4th of July, 177lh tlic congress published tiik nix n.vRATtoN op 
INDE l'KNDLNt'E OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES. W'lu'll this hold 
measure was adopted, the congress 'was destitute of mom'y, ships, and 
allies; its army was a raw militia, ha<ily clothed and arm<'<l, ■while the 
Englisli forces, greatly augmented, were preparing to seize New York. 
Neither did the first efforts of the new repuldicans open any flattering 
prospects of ultimate success ; the royalists defeated General Sullivan 
at Brooklyn, and took that commander prisoner; they obliged AVash- 
ington to abandon New York, subdued the province of New Jersey, 
and forced the congress to seek shelter in Maryland. Such success 
naturally inspired Howe with some contempt for the provincial forces; 
he was ignorant of the patient w'atchfulncss that marked the character 
of AVashington, and he forgot the advantages that his adversaries 
dcrivt'd from their superior local knowledge. AA’'ashington soon bene- 
fited by the relaxed vigilance of his opponents; seeing that the British 
forces were distributed in distant cantonments over too wide a space, 
lie surprised a body of German mercenaries at Trenton, after which he 
drove the English garrison from Princetowm, and recovered New Jersey. 

The news of Ilowe^s early success greatly gratified the English 
ministry; a bold plan was formed for the total subjugation of the 
coIeni<'S, by sending an army under General Burgoync, from Canada 
through the northern states, to co-operate with Howe in the south 
(a, d. 1777 )* -At first everything seemed favourable to the success of 
this project; Sir AA^'iHiam Howe defeated AYashington at the battle of 
Brandywine, and became master of the important city of Philadelphia; 
the Americans made an effort to retrieve their fortune by an attack 
upon German Town, but were repulsed with loss. In the mean time, 
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Burgoyne, having reduced Ticonderago, commenced his march south- 
wards, but found his progress impeded by a scries of unexpected 
difficulties, arising partly from the nature of the country and partly 
from the vigilance of his enemies. Slow as his movements necessarily 
were, those of the forces designed to co-operate with him were still 
more dilatory; their leaders delayed their march to plunder and ravage 
the country, until the Canadian army was mined. When liiirgoyne 
reached Saratoga, he was surrounded by the American forces, under 
Generals Gates and Arnold; expecting every moment to receive the 
jn-oiuised co-operation of the southern forces, he made a spirited resist- 
ance ; but they had halted to burn the little town of Tlisojms, and 
before they resumed their march, Burgoyne and his soldiers were 
driven from their inlrencliments and forced to surrender prisoners 
of war. 

T])is disastrous termination of a campaign whose commencement 
seemed so promising, did not abate the conlidence of the British mi- 
nistt'rs or the British people. (Conciliatory acts were, indeed, passed 
by the parliament, but before intelligence of this altered policy could 
be receiv('(1 in America, France bad entered into a treaty, recognising 
the indejtondence of the United States (a.d. 17711)* There were 
already some in Britain avIio advocated this extnune measure; the earl 
ofCliatham vehemently opposed the dism(‘m]>erment of the empire, but 
while addressing the Lords, be was struck dowji in a lit, and died 
within u few days. The nation mourned his loss, but it did not the 
less prepare * igorously to meet impending dangers. A declaration of 
war was issu(;>l against France, and a respectable fleet, comm.andcd by 
xVdmiral Ke})pel, sent to cruise in the C'hannel, Keppel met and 
engaged the LTench fleet off Usliant, but being badly sujjported by Sir 
Hugli Falliser, the second in command, he w'as unable to make any 
use of the slight advantage he obtained. 

The co-operation of the French did not at first produce all the 
benefit to their cause that the Americans had anticipated. Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had succeeded Ilovvc in the command of the British army, 
effected his retreat to New York in good order, and severely repulsed 
the Americans in an attempt to harass his rear. The provincial army 
sent to reduce Rhode Island was badly supported by the French 
admiral D’Estaing, and forced to abandon the enterprise. In conse- 
tj[ucnce of this indecisive campaign, some hopes were formed cf an 
accommodation, but the earl of Carlisle, and the other English commis- 
sioners, found that the Americans would treat on no other basis than 
the acknowledgment of their independence, which the English govern- 
ment was not yet prepared to grant. 

The peace of the Continent was momentarily menaced by the efforts 
of the Emperor Joseph to obtain possession of Bavaria, but the prompt 
interference of the king of Prussia, the remonstrances of the Empress 
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CatKetinc, and tlie nnwillingncss of France to second the ambitious 
designs of Austria, compelled Joseph to relinquish his prey when it 
was almost within his grasp (a.d. 1779). h ranee alone, of the conti- 
nental powers, had yet interfered in the American contest, hut the 
intimate connexion bctw'een that country and Spain, led to a general 
belief that the latter would not long remain neutral. Nor was the 
expectation groundless ; the court of Madrid, after an insincere oifer 
of mediation, threw off the mask, and openly prepa?*ed for active 
hostilities. AVashington adopted a cautious defensive policy, by which 
his adversaries were more exhausted than by a loss of a battle. The 
English subdued Georgia, and made some progress in the Caroliiias ; 
but the French caj)tured several islands in the AVest Indies, and a 
Spanish fleet, for a time, rode triumphant in the Channel, and even 
insulted riymouth. 

Serious riots in London tended more to lower the character of the 
English, among foreign nations, than these reverses. Some of the 
penal laws against the Catholics having been repealed, an association 
was formed by some ignorant fanatics for the protection of the Protestant 
religion ; they stimulated the passions of the mob, and roused an 
immense multitude to acts of outrage. For several days, London was 
at the mercy of an infuriated populace ; some Catholic chapels Avere 
burned, and many private houses destroyed. Tranquillity was at 
length restored by the interference of the military, and several of the 
rioters capitally punished. These disgraceful transactions alienated 
the court of Madrid at a time when it was disposed to negotiate, and 
tlie promise of the French to aid in the reduction of (Jibraltar, con- 
friiud the hostile dispositions of the Spaniards. 

The English had reduced all the French settlements in the East 
Indies in 1779, and humhled the Mahrattas; but a new and formidable 
enemy now appeared, llyder Ali, a soldier of fortune, raised by 
chaiK'e to the throne of Seringapatam, resolved to drive the European 
intruders from Hindustan, and entered the Carnatic with overwhelming 
forces. The local government of Madras w'as unprepared for this 
event, and the resources at its command Avere Avasted by the obstinacy 
and incapacity of the council. Owing to this mismanagement, the 
English forces, commanded by BailHc and Fletcher, were all either 
slain or taken by llyder and his son, Tippoo. 

The English arms Avere more successful in America ; Cliarlestoii 
Avas taken by General Clinton and Admiral Arhuthnot; three detach- 
ments Aveve sent to complete the reduction of South Carolina, and one 
of these, commanded by Earl CornAvallis, gained a brilliant victory 
near the toAvn of Camden. Hut the Americans narroAvly escaped a 
more serious danger; Aniold, one of their most trusted generals, 
proved a traitor, and offered to surrender to the royalists the posts and 
troops Avitli which he had been intrusted. Major Andre Avas sent 
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from the British lines to arrange the conditions, but on his return he 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and was hanged as a spy, by too 
rigid an interpretation of the laws of >var. Arnold narrowly escaped 
a similar fate; he took refuge on board an English vessel; the army 
he commanded proved faithftil to the republic, and the alarm excited 
by the first discovery of his treason soon subsided. 

The maritime glory of England was ably maintained by Sir George 
Rodney; he captured four Spanish ships of the line off Cape St. 
Vincent, drove two more on shore, and burned another: thence pro- 
ceeding to America, he thrice encountered the French fleet, under the 
count de Guichen, and though he obtained no decisive success, he 
prevented AVashingtou from receiving naval aid in his meditated attack 
on Ncav York. But the progress of the Avar now threatened to 
involve England in a new contest w’ith all the maritime powers, res- 
pecting the trade of neutral vessels. Tlic empress of Russia took the 
lead in demanding freedom of trade for neutral vessels, not laden with 
the munitions of w.ar to all ports not actually blockaded ; she proposed 
that the northern powers should unite to support this right; a confede- 
racy, called the Armed Neutrality, was formed by Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden; Holland promptly acceded to the league; the courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Naples, adopted its princijdes; the republic of 
Venice, and even Portugal, the oldest ally of England, joined the 
association. Tiie British ministry temporized, they expected, probably, 
that the smothered j^'alousy between Austria and Prussia might lead 
to a war that would divert the attention of the continental powers, 
hut these hopes were frustrated by the death of J\Iaria Theresa, whose 
inveterate hatred of the Prussian monarch was not inherited by her 
successor. 

The conduct of the Dutch government had long been suspicious; 
but proof was at length obtained of its having concluded a treaty with 
the American congress, and the remonstrances of the British minister 
were treated with disdain. AVar was instantly declared, and several 
of the Dutch colonics in the South American seas were subdued by 
the English forces. Nor was this the only calamity that hefel the 
Dutch ri'puhlic; no sooner had the emperor Joseph succeeded to the 
ample inheritance of Maria Theresa, than he commanded a scries of 
important reforms, amongst which was included the dismantling of 
the barrier towns in the Netherlands, which had been fortified at a 
vast expense to save Holland from the encroachments of France (a.d. 
1781 ). A Dutch fleet, under Zoutman, was defeated by Admiral 
Parker, at the Doggers' Bank; but the English had less success in the 
American seas, where Sir Samuel Hood w'as reduced to inactivity by 
the superior force of Count de Grasse. The French admiral would 
not hazard a decisive engagement, but he sailed to aid General AVash- 
ington in bis course of operations for finishing the war by one decisive 
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blow. ’ The progress of the British forces, under Lord Cornwallis, in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, had raised great expectations of triumph 
in England, and had proportionably depressed the Americans. Wash- 
ington having secured the co-operation of the French fleet resolved 
to direct his whole force against the southern invading array, while he 
led liis adversaries to believe that his design was to attack New York. 
Sir Henry Clinton was completely deceived; anxious to protect New 
York, he left Earl Cornwallis without assistance in Virginia, to con- 
tend against the united forces of the French and the Americans. 
Cornwallis, on the approach of the enemies, fortified himself in York- 
town, but he was unable to contend against the great disparity of 
force /.rrayed against him, and after a more vigorous resistance than 
could Jiave been expected under the circumsiances, he was forced to 
capitulate. This was the second British army that had been forced to 
surrender, and the disaster led to a general feeling in ICngland, that 
any further protraction of the contest would be hopeless (a.d. 1782). 
The ministers, indeed, seemed at first resolved to continue the war, 
but they could no longer command a parliamentary majority, and were 
forced to resign. A now ministry, formed by the marquis of Rock- 
ingham and Mr. Fox, commenced negotiations for peace, without at 
allj relaxing their efforts to support the war; hut before the results 
of the change could be fully developed, the ministry W'as dissolved by 
the death of the marquis. But ere this event juoduced any eftect on 
the political aspect of afiairs, two signal triumphs shed lustre on the 
arms of Britain. Admiral Rodney gained a decisive victory over the 
French fleet under Count de Grasse, between the islands of Martinique 
and Guaduloupe; and General Elliott, who had long been besieged in 
(Gibraltar, defeated the formidable attack of the combined FVench 
and Spanish forces on that fortress, and burned, by showers of red-hot 
hulls, the floating batteries, which the besiegers had fondly believed 
irresistible. In the East Indies, Sir Eyre Coote partly retrieved the 
fortunes of the company; he recovered the Carnatic, and totally 
routed Hyder'’s army at Porto Novo (a.i>. 1781); and again at Polla- 
lore. All the Dutcli settlements w'erc captured (a.d. 1782), but this 
success was interrupted by the defeat of Colonel Braithwaite, whose 
fosjces were surprised, surrounded, and cut to pieces by Tippoo and an 
auxiliary French force under M. Ijally. .Several indecisive engage- 
ments took place between Suflfrein and Hughes, the French and 
English admirals, in the Indian seas; and the operations of the 
British by land were impeded by the jealousies of the civil and mili- 
taiy authorities (a.d. 1783). The death of lij'der, and the restoration 
of peace between France and England, induced Tippoo to listen to 
terms of accommodation, and the English terminated this most unfor- 
tunate and dis^aceful war, by submitting to humiliations from the sen 
of Hydor, which greatly diminished the respect that had hitherto 
been paid to their name in Asia. 
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The changes of ministry in England protracted the negotiations for 
peace. The earl of Shelburne succeeded the marquis of Rockingham ; 
hut he was forced to yield to the overwhelming parliamentary strength 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, who formed an unexpected coalition. 
The independence of America was recognised by the signature of 
preliminaries at Versailles (November 30, 1782); little difficulty was 
found in arranging terras with France and Spain; but the English 
wished to gain some compensation for their losses from Holland, and 
this circumstance occasioned a delay in the final arrangement of the 
treaty. 

No war of modern times has produced such important consequences 
as that which led to the establishment of the American republic. A 
state of Europeans, unconnected with the political system of Europe, 
taking an active share in the general commerce of the world, liberated 
by its position from the necessity of maintaining a standing army, or 
meddling in cabinet policy, was certain to increase rapidly in wealth 
and power. 'I'he vast tracts of valufible but unoccupied land belonging 
to the United States invited hosts of emigrants from every part of 
Europe, and their wants encourag(‘d an active commerce. But the 
Americans wanted capital, and they traded most with that country 
which gave the longest credit; the commerce with England, instead of 
being destroyed by the war of ind(‘pendonce, increased most rapidly, 
and English trade was never more j>rosperous than in the period that 
succeeded the loss of the colonies; its progress Avas accelerated by the 
sudden decline of the trade of Holland, tbc greater part of which, we 
might almost say the whole, passed info the hands of the English. 
The Canadas and Nova Scotia were retained by England, and they 
shared in the rising prosperity of America; the West India islands, 
emancipated from unwise commercial restrictions, were rapidly im- 
proving ; hut several negro insun-ections, and destructive liurricanes, 
crushe(i for a season the hope of the advantages that had been expected 
from these possessions. 

Section IV . — The BritUh Empire Ui India, 

The British empire in India was, as we have already stated, founded 
on the ruins of the empire of Delhi. The French were the first Avho 
aimed at acquiring sovereignty hy interfering in the contests of the 
local governors Avho had established their independence; they gained 
a decided superiority in the Carnatic and on the Coromandel coast, 
until the naval supremacy of England, in the seven years’ war, inter- 
cepted their communications, and enabled their rivals to seize all their 
settlements. It was soon discovered that Coromandel cost more tlian 
it was worth, and that the territorial acquisitions most desirable were 
the countries round the Ganges. Under the government of Lord 
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CUve, tiie English* obtaiaed the sovereignty of Bengal, Baliar, and 
Orissa, m tl^e condition of paying twelve lacs of rupees annually to the 
emperor of Delhi. No sooner had the company acquired the sove- 
reignty of this rich and opulent couniry, than an opposition of interest 
arose between the direetors at home and their officers in India. The 
former were anxious to augment their commercial dividends by the 
territorial revenues, the latter were as obstinate in applying the surplus 
income to their own advantage. The want of control over the subor- 
dinate authorities in India led to most calamitous results; the officers 
of the company established monopolies in all the principal branches of 
domestic trade, rendered property insecure by arbitrarily changing the 
tenure land, and perverted the administration of justice to protect 
their avarice. The injustice with Avliich the native princes were treated, 
roused a formidable enemy to the English in llyder Ali, sultan of 
Mysore; and Ijad he been supported by European aid as effectively as 
he might have been, the company's empire iu Hindustan w'ould soon 
liave ended. Some improvements were made in 1 by concentrating 
tiie power of the three presidencies in the governor-general and council 
of Bengal, and the establishment of a supreme court of judicature. 
But Warren Hastings, the first governor-general, by a scries of oppres- 
sions and extortions, provoked a second war Avitli Hyder and the 
Mabratta states, the general results of Avliich have been stated in the 
preceding chapter. 

NotAvithstauding the fortunate termination of the Mysorean and 
Mabratta Avars, and the extension of the company’s territory in Bengal, 
hy the capture of Negapatam from the Dutch, the a'^pect of affairs AA'as 
very gloomy and threatening. All the exactions of the company did 
imt enable it to fulfil its engagements Avith the government; and its 
aff'airs Averc considered as fast approaching bankruptcy. It had also 
been found A'ery inconvenient to have a mercantile association existing 
as a state Avitliin the state, and all parties agreed that the company 
ought to ]>e placed more directly under the control of the government. 

Umlor the administration of the marquis of Kockingham, Mr. Fox 
had taken the lead in arranging the affairs of Ireland. That country 
had been left unprotected during the late Avar; the inhabitants, menaced 
by invasion, arnifed in their OAvn defence, and the volunteers thus raised, 
resolved, Avhile they had the poAver, to secure the legislative indepen< 
dcnce of their country. The prudence of their leaders averted the 
horrors of a civil AVJir, Avhieh Avould probably have ended in the separa- 
tion of the islands; but they could not long have restrained the impa- 
tience of tlieir followers, bad not the Ilockinghani administration 
showed early its desire to comply Avith their demands. The legislative 
independence of Ireland was ucknoAvledged (a.d. 1 782), and a federal 
union of the two governments arranged, Avhich promised to produce 
permanent advantages to both countries. His success in Ireland 
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Sfr, Fox to prepare a measure for regulating* the complicate<3 
alfoirf oiF India; and a bill was introdueed, on whose success Ifc ^staked 
thffi epi:i«tence of the coalition ministry. The principle* of Mr. Fox’s 
was to place the whole civil and military government of India 
V^der a board of nine members, chosen for four years and not remov- 
able without an address from either house of parliament. Such a board 
W'Ottld manifestly be an independent authority in the state; and it was 
said that its design was to make the power. of a party rival that of the 
king. When the bill had passed the Commons, his majesty, through 
Earl Temple, intimated to the peers his hostility to the measure, and 
the liords rejected it by a considerable majority. A new ministry was 
formed under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, second son to the great earl of 
Chatham; and as it was impossible to resist the strength of the coalition 
in the House of Commons, the parliament was dissolved at the earliest 
moment that the state of public business would permit (a.d. 1784). 
The success of this measure surpassed the expectations of the new 
minister; the nation had been disgusted by the coalition of parties, 
that Imd been so long and so bitterly opposed to each other as those of 
Mr. F ox and Lord North ; their friends wore in most places beaten by 
the supporters of the new cabinet, and Mr. Pitt found himself firmly 
established in the plenitude of power. A new hill was framed for the 
government of India, wdiich transferred to the crown the influence 
which Mr. Fox had designed to entrust to parliamentary commissioners; 
but some share of power and the whole management of commercial 
affairs, was allowed to remain with the court of directors. The most 
important hianeli orconimoive monopolized by the company was the 
tea trade with China, and this was thrown completely into their hands 
by a reduction of the duty, which removed all temptation to smuggling. 

This change iu the government of India was fi)llowed by the 
memorable impeachment of Mr. Hastings whose trial lasted severed 
years. It ended in the acquittal of that gentleman, at least of inten- 
tional error; but his fortune and his health were ruined by the pro- 
ti'acted prosecution. A wise selection of rulers greatly improved the 
condition of the British empire in India; under tlie administration of 
II liord Cornwallis, the situation of the natives was greatly araelionited; 
but tbe seeds of corruption, arising from ancient misgovernraent and 
internal wars, could not be wholly eradicated. 

The great extension of the British colonics gave a fresh stimulus 
to the spirit of maritime discovery, and the English penetrated into 
the remotest seas, stopping only where nature had interposed impene- 
trahle barriers of ice. The three voyages of Captain Cook awakened 
a spirit of enterprise scarcely inferior to that which had been roused 
by the discoveries of Columbus. The islands of the South Pacific 
Cksean became soon as well known as those of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and their natural productions speedily formed articles of trade. Cook 
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expedienpy of forming a, ^tllemene m 
|t;i:iwr Holloa; in less than half a century . tV i^ony has rn^jMm 
importance as an agricultural community^ itpromises at no rery 
v^M^t dayi to outgrow the fostering care of the mother cpiuttey, to 
a^ord her a rich reward, and become one of her most flourndung 
b descendants. 

From the period of Mr. Pitt’s accession to power until the coii^'' 
mencement of the French revolution, there was little beyond the strife 
of parties remarkable in the domestic history of England. The illness 
of the king (a.d. 1787)» gave indeed alarming proof that the federal 
union of the English and Irish legislatures was by no means sufficient 
to scfture the permanent connexion of the two countries ; for, w'hile 
the British parliament adopted a restricted regency, the Irish offered 
the entire royal power to the prince of Wales. The speedy recovery 
of the king averted the evils that might have resulted from so marked 
a di^i^cpancy, but from that time Mr. Pitt seems to have determined 
oa his plan for uniting the two legislatures. The dhief parliamentary 
jiruggles were for a repeal of the disqualifying laws that affected the 
Dissenters, and the abolition of the infamous slave trade; but the 
success of both these measures was reserved for later times. 


Section V, — Hisiory of Europe^ from the end of the American War 
, , to the commencement of the French Revolution. 

'V 

the progress of the American war, gradual improvement in 
the science of government begun to be manifested in the European 
j^tes. Many of the German princes began to moderate the stern 
exercise of their despotic authority, to reform their expenditure aud 
miiita^ establishments, and to adopt new institutions suited to the 
advanced state of civilization. The Emperor Joseph was the most 
enterprising of the royal reformers; his measures for regulating the 
Church involved him in a contest with Pope Pius A’’!., who hated aud 
dreaded innovation, aud was bigotedly attached to the ancient preten- 
sions of the Romish See. Persuaded that his personal influence would 
be sufficient to dissuade Joseph from pursuing his course of change, the 
pontiff undertook an expensive journey to Vienna, but the emperor 
only gave him an abundance of compliments and persevered in his 
yesoUtions. His failure covered the pontiff with ridicule, especially as 
hie had to endure similar disappointments in his negotiations with the 
courts of Russia and Prussia. Joseph w as willing to join the Empress 
palliertue in the dismemberment of Turkey, aud permitted that 
princess to seize the Crimea; but the principal western powers still 
the aggrandizement of Austria, and the threat of theii: confe* 



’ sftted tile Ottoman empire. 1$e' Tking flf Prussia was foremost 
in’ (Checking the encroSchraehtS of the emperor ^ he secretly instigated 
the Outcli to rejfhse the free navigation of the Scheldt to the ships of 
' the Austrian Netherlands, and he planned a confederacy for maintain- 
ing the integrity of the Germanic states. Frederic died when he hjid 
completed the consolidation of a kingdom which his conquests had 
tseairly doubled (a.d. 1786); he ivas succeeded by his nephew Frederic 
Wiliam, whose attention was early directed to the affairs of Holland. 

Ifhe success of the Americans in establishing a coramouweaUb, 
induced many of the Dutch to aim at restoring their old republican 
constitution, and abridging or destroying the power of the stacltholder, 
which had become in all but name moiiarcliical. The French 'Hjcretly 
encouraged the opponents of the prince of Orange, hoping to obtain 
from the popular party an addition to their East Indian colonies, or at 
least such a union of interests as Avould counterpoise British ascend- 
ancy in Asia; but the new king of Prussia, whose sister was married 
to the stadtholder, resolved to prevent any change, and the English 
ambassador vigorously exerted himself to counteract the intrigues of 
the French. An insult offered to the princess of Orange brought 
matters to a crisis; Frederic William immediately sent an army to 
redress his sister's wrongs, the republicans, deserted by France, made 
but a fcirble resistance, and the stadtholder w’as restored to all his 
former authority. 

* The disordered state of the French finances was the cause of this 
desertion of their party by the ministers of Louis; through mere jea- 
lousy of England, they had involved their country in the Aiherle^ • 
war, and had thus increased the confusion in which the prodigality ojf 
the preceding reign had sunk the treasury. Minister after minilfe^ 
had attempted to palliate the evil, but M. de Oaloime, who owed Kwr 
elevation to the unwise partiality of the queen Marie Antoinette, 
aggravated the disorder by a series of measures formed witlput pru- 
dence, and supported with obstinacy. Opposed by the parliaments, 
Oaloniic recommended the king to convene an assembly of the notables, 
or persons selected from the privileged orders (a.d. 1787)j but these 
orders had hitherto paid far less than their fair proportion of the 
' imposts, and an equitable system of taxation could not be expected 
from such an interested body. Necker, a Swiss banker, who had been 
for a short time the French minister of finance, joined in the opposi- 
tion to Oalonne, and it must be confessed that he demonstrated the 
' total inadequacy of the proposed measures to remedy the decline of 
'public credit. Louis dismissed Calorme, but he would not gratify 
his subjects by recalling Necker to the cabinet; and he dismissed the 
notables, whose uncomplying disposition rendered all hopes of aid 
from that assembly fruitless. 

But the derangement of the finances was not the only evil that 
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Fren<jb court suffered from its interference in the American war^ 
the officers and soldiers who had fought for liberty in one hemisphere 
l^^came dissatisfied with despotism in the other. A general desire Ibr 
the establishment of a free constitution, like that of England, was 
diffused through the nation, and some more ardent spirits began to 
Speculate on a republic. The connexion of the court with Austria was 
the cause of much secret discontent; the decline of the influence and 
the power of France was traced to its unfortunate alliance with the 
court of A' ienna during tlie seven years’ war, and the queen, 'vho was 
naturally inclined to perpetuate this unpopular union, became an object 
of suspicion and dislike. It w'as mortifying to find that France no 
longer^t'Id the balance of power on the continent; that slie could not 
save lurkey irom tlie aggressions of tlie ambitious Catherine, nor 
protect the republican party in Holland from punishment for acts done 
in her service. 

Wliile France was thus disturbed, the progi-ess of reform in other 
states was unimpeded; tlie rulers of Spain nndl’ortugal improved their 
kingdoms hy institutions for the protection of trade, and by placing 
checks on the exorbitant poAvers of the clergy. They joined in an 
effort to chastise the piratical powers in the Mediterranean, but the 
Strength of tlie Algerine capital frustrated the attempt. Tiie Emperor 
Joseph and Ids brother Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany, distinguislibd 
themselves by enacting new’ and salutary codes of law; they abolished 
the use of torture to extort confessions, and they greatly limited the 
number of offences to which the penalty of death was affixed. Their 
example was followed by the Emjiress Catherine, whose code w'as the 
greatest blessing that her glorious reign conferred on Russia; and even 
the sultan evinced a desire to improve the institutions of Turkey. 

But the course of events in France soon inspired all the sovereigns 
of Europe w'ith a horror of innovation. After the dismissal of the 
notables, M. de Brienne, arebbishop of Toulouse, bad become minister 
of finance, and he soon involved himself in a dispute with the par- 
liaments, by refusing to produce the accounts, which they insisted on 
examining before registering any new' edicts of taxation. The great 
object of the parliament was to maintain the immunities of the pri- 
rileged orders; the minister justly recommended a less partial ''system, 
when his opponents jiehling to temporary irritation, demanded the 
convocation of the states-gencral. The nobles and the clergy joined 
in the demand, without any expectation of its being granted, but 
merely to annoy the court; the people, how'ever, took up the matter 
in earnest, and determined to enforce compliance. A^vrious scheme^ 
were tried by the archbishop to overcome this powerful opposition, 
but all his plans were disconcerted by the obstinacy of the parliaments, 
and the king finding every expedient fail, consented to recall Neckoir 
At the same time, a solemn promise was given for the 
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aiisembiy of tbe statcs-geheral, a body that had not been con- 
vened since the year 1614. 

Before the assembling of this l^islative body, it was necessary to 
determine the number of representatives that (Should be sent by each 
of the three orders, the nobles, the clergy, and the people ; the majority 
of the notables voted that an C(jual number of deputies sliould he sent 
by the respective classes, hut it was subsequently determined that the 
representatives of the third estate should equal in numbei those of the 
nobles and clergy conjoined. The king declared that the three estates 
should form separate chambers, hut this very important matter was 
not so definitely fixed as to prevent future discussion. On the 6th of 
May, ^he states-general met at Yersailles, and the democratic 

party, confident in its strength, demanded that (he three orders should 
sit and vote together. After a short struggle, the court was compelled 
to concede (his vital point, and the united bodies took the name of the 
National Assembly. 

A spirit of insubordination began to app(‘ar in Paris, caused in 
some degree by the pressure of famine; artful and ambitious men 
fanned the rising flame, and directed llie popular indignation against 
the king and his family. The anus in the Hospital of Invalids were 
seiecd by the mob, and the insurgents immediately proceeded to attack 
the Bastile, or state-prison of Paris. After a brief resistance, the 
governor, having an insufficient garrison, capitulated, but the condi- 
tions of die surrender Averc not observed by the infuriate multitude; 
the goveiij’ r aa’us torn to pieces, and many of the soldiers inhumanly 
massacred. Louis, greatly alarmed, tried by every means to conciliate 
his subjects; he removed the regular troops from Paris and Ve rsailles 
entrusting the defence of the capital to a body of civic militia, called 
the National Guards. The command of this ncAV force Avas entrusted 
to the marquis de la Fayette, Avho had acquiied great popularity by 
his liberal sentiments and his services to the cause of freedom in the 
American Avar. But all the king’s concessions failed to conciliate the 
democratic, or rather, as aa^c may henceforth call it, the republican 
party ; relying on the support of the Parisian populace, the leaders of 
this band resolved that the legislature should be removed to the capital, 
and a mob was secretly instigated to make the demand. A crowd of 
the lowest rabble, accompanied by some of the national guards, pro- 
ceeded to Versailles, the palace Avas violently entered, several of its 
defenders slain, and the king compelled instantly to set out for Paris, 
a prisoner in the bands of a licentious crowd, whose insults and 
indecencies w'cre revolting to human nature. 

This atrocious outrage may fairly be regarded as the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution; thenceforth the royal authority was 
an empty name, and all the ancient forms of government set aside; 
visionaries indulged in speculations on a new order of things, ard^i' 
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patvi«>t» hoped to establish a constitution more perfect than the wotl<d 
had yet witnessed, but the base and the depraved sought to gain their 
own selfish ends by stimulating popular violence; and the last elaxs 
was the only one whose expectations were realized. 


Section Yl,^Tke French Revolution, 

From the moment that Louis XVI. was brought a prisoner to his 
capital, the ancient constitution of France was overthrown; the 
monarchy continued to exist only in name, and the abolition of feudal 
rights, the extinction of hereditary titles, and the secularization of 
ecclcsiastioal property, established popular sovereignty on tlie ruins of 
the ancient structure. Several German princes, who had possessions 
in Alsace, protested against these violent changes, but the popular 
rulers would not listen to any proposal of a compromise, and thus the 
leaders of the revolution were embroiled with tlie empire in the very 
outset of their career. A club, called from its place of meeting, the 
Jacobin Association, was formed by the leading democrats, and from 
this body denunciations were issued against all who were believed 
favourable to the ancient institutions of tlie countiy. Through the 
machinations of the Jacobins, popular hatred was directed against the 
court, and violent tumults excited in various parts of France. Infinitely 
more dangerous to the repose of Europe were the emigrations of the 
nobles, who were dissatisfied with the revolution; instead of remaining 
at home and organising a constitutional resistance, they resolved to 
seek the restoration of the old government, with all its abuses, by the 
intervention of foreign powers. A meeting and conference took plac<^ 
at Filiiitz, between the emperor of Germany, the king of Prussia, and 
the elector of tStixony; the Count d'Artois, brother to the French 
monarch, and head of the emigrants, came uninvited, and he engaged 
the sovereigns to issue a vague declaration in favour of the rights of 
kings. Louis, wearied by the violence of the Jacobins, the licentious- 
ness of the Parisian mob, and the disappointments he was daily forced 
to meet, resolved to escape from the captivity in which he was detained 
and seek refuge on the frontiers. lie fled from Paris accompanied by 
his queen and children, but was unfortunately discovered at Varennes, 
seized, and brought back a prisoner to his capital. This failum 
exposed the royal family to suspicions of which the Jacobins took 
advantage; but the more moderate of the patriots were for a time 
sufficiently powerful to restrain their violence; and after a long 
deliberation, they prepared a constitutional code, which was tendered 
to the king for acceptance. The readiness with which Louis assented 
to this instrument of government, and his frank communication of h|s 
satisfaction with the arrangement to his ainhassacloi's at the different 
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Eiiro{>«dn courts, for a time restored Itis popularity. The Emperor 
liCopold notified to the other powers that all danger was averted, 
and the extenial and internal tranquillity of France seemed to be 
assured. 

But the constitution thus established, could not be permanent; it 
M’as itself defective ; and the minds of the French people, once ani- 
mated by the desire of change, could not rest satisfied with any fixed 
form of government. The assembly by which it had been framed was 
dissolved, and a new legislative body chosen, according to the system 
recently estoblished, and in this assembly the more violent partisans of 
democracy had more influence than in the preceding. It w^as the great 
object of the revolutionary party to involve the kingdom in foreign 
war; and the suspicious proceedings of the emigrants, (heir intrigues 
in the German courts, and the avowed determination of tlie emperor 
to maintain the feudal rights of the German princes in Alsace, furnished 
plausible pretexts for the commencement of hostilities. The death of 
the Emperor Leopold accelerated a rupture; his successor, Francis II., 
continued to make alarming military preparations, and on his refusal 
to give any satisfactory explanation, Louis was compelled to declare 
war against him (a.d. 17^1^). But the strife of parties in the royal 
cabinet and the National Assembly, led to such confusion in the 
councils of the French, that their armies, though superior in number, 
were defeated with loss and disgrace; %vliile the Jacobins, whose 
intrigues were the real cause of these misfortunes, ascribed them to 
royalist trcjo hery, and to the influence that Austrian councils possessed 
over the court from its connexion with the queen. These malignant 
slanders, industriously circulated, and generally believed, stin.ulatcd 
the Parisian mob to disgraceful acts of violence and disorder, against 
which La Fa3^ette and the friends of rational liberty protested in 
vain. 

A new incident gave fresh strength to the Jacobin parly; Frederic 
William, king of Prussia, engaged to co-operate with the Emperor 
Francis to restore the royal authority in France; their united forces 
W'ere placed under the command of the duke of Brunswick; and this 
prince issued a sanguinary and insulting manifesto, which had the 
eflect of uniting all the French factions in the defence of their common 
country. A declaration issued soon after hy the emigrant brothers 
and relatives of Louis, in which the revolution was bitterly condemned, 
proved still more injurious to the unfortunate king; scarcely did intel- 
ligence of the publication reach Paris, when the palace was attacked 
by an infuriate mob, the Swiss guards ruthlessly massacred, and Louis, 
with bis family, forced to seek shelter in the hall of the National 
Assembly. The deputies protected his person, but they suspended his 
regal functions, and committed him a prisoner to a building called 
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Xa Fayette was equally surprised and indignant at these outrt^a 
of the Jacobins; he tried to keep the army firm in its allegiance; but 
wanting either the energy or the interest necessary at such a crisiS) 
he fled into the Netherlands, when he was seized and imprisoned 
hy the Austrians for his former opposition to the royal power. He 
was succeeded in the command of the army hy Dumouriez, who made 
energetic preparations to resist the coming invasion. Confident iti 
their strength, the allied armies entered France with the proudest 
anticipations, and their rapid progress in the beginning seemed to 
promise the most decisive results. To diminish the number of their 
internal enemies, Itobcspicrre, Marat, and other chiefs of the Jacobins, 
planned the massacre of all the suspected persons confined in the 
prisons of Paris, and this diabolical plot was execut(‘d hy the licentious 
populace. Similar horrors were perpetrated in other parts of France; 
a reign of terror was established, and no man dared to remonstrate 
against these shocking excesses. In the mean time the invaders bad 
met with unexpected reverses; trusting to the representations of the 
emigrants, that the revolution had been the uork of a few agitators, 
not of the nation, and that there W'as a general reaction in favour of 
royalty, the allies had advanced, w'ithoiit providing adequate stores, 
and w'hen tlxy received a check at Valmy, their camp was attivcked 
by famine and disease; they w'ere soon compelled to retreat, and to 
purchase an inglorious security hy resigning the fortresses they had 
occupied. Dumouriez pursued the Austrians into the Netherlands, 
and gained a decisive victory, which encouraged the Belgians to throw 
off the imperial yoke; Flanders and Brabant were soon in possession 
of the victors, and their arms had made considf^rahle progress in the 
reduction of Luxemburg. The Convention, as the National Assembly 
began to be called, having made their ow’ii country a republic, resolved 
ito extend the revolution into other states; they offered their alliancfi 
to every nation that desired to recover its liberties, and they ordered 
the ancient constitutions of all the countries occupied by the French 
troops to be subverted. As the republican arras had conquered Savoy, 
And w^ere fast gaining ground in Germany, the adoption of such a 
decree was virtually a declaration of war against all the kings of 
Fiuope. 

The Jacobins, aided by the Parisian mob, and still more by the 
cowardice and indecision of their opponents, were now masters of the 
C^mvention, and the first use they made of their power was to bring 
the icnfbrtunate king to trial, on the ridiculous chaige of his having 
cmgi^d in a conspiracy for the subversion of freedom. Louis defended 
himself with great spirit and energy, but his judges were pre-defcer* 
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iniaed on bis conncticm: six: hundred and oight-three deputies 
piononne^ him guilty of treason against the sovereignty of the nation, 
while there were only thirty-seven who took a more favourable view 
of his conduct. A motion for an appeal to the people was rejected ; 
but the sentence of death was passed by a very inconsiderable majority, 
nnd this probably induced the tTacobins to hasten the execution. On 
the 2l8t of January, 1793, the unfortunate Louis was guillotined in his 
capital city; and the severity of his fate was aggravated by the insults 
of his cruel executioners. 

This judicial murder excited general indignation throughout 
Europe; Chauvelin, the French ambassador, was dismissed from the 
British court, and many persons in England, wlio had hitherto 
applauded the ettorts ol the French people, became vehement opposers 
of revolutionary principles. A similar result was produced in Holland, 
where the government had been justly alarmed by the progress of the 
French in the Netherlands. 

The Convention did not wait to be attacked; a vote was passed 
that the republic was at war with the king of England and the stadt- 
holder ot Holland, by wdiich artful phraseology it was intended to 
draw a marked distinction between the sovereign and the people of 
both countries, Spain was soon after added to the enemies of France, 
and the new republic hud to contend against a coalition of all the 
leading powers of Europe. None of the allies threatened more loudly 
than the Empress Catherine; she liad just concluded a successful war 
against Turlcey, in which her general, Suwarolf, lind w^on a large 
addition of territory for his mistress, and the pow^er of Itussia in the 
Black Sea was secured; she had also triuin])hed over the king of 
Sweden, more, however, by the insubordination of her rival's otbeers, 
than by the valour of her c^n troops. Poland was in everything but 
name subjected to Russia, and the empress was secretly maturing a 
plan to blot that country from the list of nations. As the coalitioa 
against the French republic was regarded as a war in the defence of < 
the rights of kings, it was intended that a king should be placed at 
the head of the allied armies; and Gustavus, who had subverted the 
free constitution of Sweden, offered his services ; hut while he was 
preparing for the expedition, a conspiracy was formed against him by 
hU discontented nobles, and lie was murdered at a masked ball by 
Ankarstrom, an officer w’ho believed himself personally injured by the 
king (a.d. 1792). After the death of Gustavus, the insincerity of 
Catherine became more manifest; she issued violent proclamations 
against the French, but carefully abstained from active hostility: 
indeed, it was manifestly her purpose to involve the continental 
powera in a war, which would prevent them from watching too jea- 
lously the aggrandixement of Russia. 

The English and Prussiane^ deeming the defence of Holland a 
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of ptiraary importance, combined to check the progress of 
Dtimouriez, who had oveiTun Dutch Brabant, with little opposition 
(A. 6 . 1793). But the progress of the Austrians, on the side of 
O^rmany, stopped the French in their career of conquest Bumourien 
quitted Holland to defend Louvain ; he suffered a complete defeat at 
Neer*winden, by which his soldiers were so discouraged, that they 
deserted in great numbers. Dumouriez, finding himself suspected by 
the two great parties which divided the republic, and weary of the 
disorganized state of the French government, entered into negotiations 
with the allied generals, and arrested the deputies sent by the Con* 
vention to watch his movements. But tlie army did not share the 
anti- re volutionary feelings of Dumouriez, and he was forced to seek 
shelter i?i the Austrian camp. 

I Custine, the successor of Dumouriez, was unable to check the 
progress of the allied armies ; being reinforced by a British force under 
the duke of York, they captured the important fortress of Valen- 
ciennes, and seemed to have opened a way to Paris. The revolution- 
ary government punished Custiue’s failure by a public execution, and 
employed the terrors of the guillotine as an incentive to patriotism. 
But the separation of the allied forces was more serviceable to the 
cause of the Convention than the cruelties of the “ Committee of 
Public Siifety" to which the supreme power in Franco was intrusted. 
Austria, Prussia, and England, had separate interests, in the pursuit of 
which the common cause was forgotten; the imperi.alists laid siege to 
Le Quesnoi, while the English and Dutch proceeded to invest Dunkirk. 
The duke of York attacked Dunkirk with great spirit, hut not 
receiving the support by sea that he had expected, and the Hanoverian 
force that covered his operations having been routed by Ilouchard, he 
w.is obliged to raise the siege and abandon the greater portion of his 
artillery and military stores. The Austrians were for a time more 
successful, but when Hoche, the defender of Dunkirk, was promoted 
to the command of the republican armies, they were driven from all 
their conquests in Alsace, and forced to seek shelter within the 
imperial frontiers. In Italy, the French maintained their hold of 
Savoy, but they experienced some severe reverses on the Spanish 
frontier. 

The revolutionary excitement produced the most dreadful effects 
beyond the Atlantic; the coloured population in the French division 
of St. Domingo took arms to force the whites to grant them equal 
privileges; their claims were supported by the three deputies sent by 
the Convention to regulate the affairs of the colony, the negroes were 
seduced, by offers of liberty, to revolt against their masters, and St. 
Domingo, which had been one of the most flourishing islands in the 
West Indies, was devastated by a civil war, scarcely to he paralleled for 
its sanguinary fury and the wanton destruction of life and property. 
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The wars of Soutliem md Western Europe permitted Catherine 
of Kutsia to accomplish the favourite object, of her policj', the dis^ 
jmemberment of Poland. Austria and Prussia joined in this iniqui- 
tous scheme, for the purpose of sharing the plunder, bpt the Poles 
made a gallant struggle to maintain their independence^ Kosciusko, 
who had served in America, under Washington, was the chief of the 
patriots, and his*heroic efforts protracted a struggle which from the 
first was hopeless. Kosciusko, severely wounded, fell into the hands 
of his enemies, Warsaw was stormed liy the bnital Suwaroff, and the 
kingdom of Poland, erased from the list of nations, was divided 
between the three confederates (a.d. 1705). The king of Prussia, 
more anxious to secure his new acquisitions than to support the objects 
of the coalition, made peace with tlio French, and oflered to meditate 
between the republic and Austria. 

Scarcely had the Austrians been driven from France, when that 
country was convulsed by civil war (a.d. 1793). The Jacobins 
having, by the aid of the Parisian populace, triumplied over the rival 
faction in the Convention, mercilessly proscribed their political adver- 
saries as traitors, and after a mockery of trial, hurried them to execu- 
tion. Among the victims to their fury was the unfortunate queen of 
Prance, Marie Antoinette, hut death was to her not a punishment, hut 
a release from suffering. The tyranny of the Jacobins ])rovoked 
formidable insurrections in tlie south of France, and encouraged the 
ro 3 ’nlists of La N^endee to take np arms in the cause of their church 
and their king. Nothing could exceed the fury of the Jacobins when 
they heard these revolts; severe decrees were passed against the 
cities which had resisted their authority, but no ]>lace was so cruelly 
punished as Lyons, which liad continued for four months in a state of 
insuiTcction. After having 'endured a furious bombardment, it was 
forced to surrender at discretiqn ; five deputies, of whom Collot and 
F'oueh6 were the chief, received a commission from the Convention to 
punish the Lyonnese revolters by the summary process of military 
Jaw, and about four thousand victims were shot or guillotined after 
the mockery of trial before this stivage tribunal. But, in the midst 
of their butcheries, the Jacobins did not neglect the military defence 
of their country ; a decree of the Convention declared, that all the 
French wera soldiers, and a levy of the population, en masse, was 
ordered. To support such numerous armies, private property was 
seiaed and paid for in promissory notes, called assignats, Avhose value 
was speedily depreciated, a circumstance which ruined public credit in 
Prance. 

Toulon having revolted, an English garrison, strengthened by 
Spanish and Neapolitan detachments, occupied that important .sea- 
port. It was soon besieged by the troops of the Convention ; . the 
artillery of the besiegers was directed by a young Corsican, Napoleon 



amiial and ^hipping, but they 
^uf* of the t^nqueroTS, who punislied their revolt frith 
severity, ' ' 

In the Netherlands and Germany, the Frenchi** under FiohegfU 
and Jourdan, gained many important advantages over tho im^pexialists 
and their allies; but though many battles were fought, nothing of aiiy 
consequence was effected in the early part of the campaign (a,IK; 
17^)- A more important event was the downfall of the sanguinat^ 
iaotion which had so long deluged France w'ith the blood of its best 
citLecus ; liohcspierre’s enormities were too numerous and too shocking 
to be borne, even by many of the Jacobin party ; a conspiracy was . 
formed against him ; the Convention was induced to resume its nutho« 
rity, and order his arrest, and after a brief struggle, he and his accom- 
plices were hurried before the revolutionary tribunal, which they had 
themselves organized, and sent to the scaffold. This revolution did 
not produce the beneficial results that had been expected ; Robes- 
pierre’s successors were little better than himself, and they wore con- 
firmed ill their hostility to Britain by the recent defeat of their navy. 
Xiord Howe, who had lieen distinguished as a naval esramander in tlie 
two preceding wars, encountered a French fleet of I'atlicr superior 
fidfipe (June J), and having broke the enemy’s line, took six ships of 
Wor and sank two. This success revived the declining spirits of fhe 
Flnglish nation, discouraged by the ill-success of the war in HoliandU 
Corsica was soon after annexed to the dominions of England, but the 
French Were victorious on the Spanish frontier, and Holland was com- 
plet(‘iy subdued by Pichegru and Moreau. The prince of Orange and 
the English forces escaped by sea; the Dutch abolished the office of 
stadtholder, and adopted a new form of government, similar to that 
of the French republic. If there were any in Holland mIio expected 
to derive advantage from this revolution, they were grievously dis- 
appointed ; the French despised their new confiiderates, and treated 
them as a conquered people, while the English seized their colonies 
and destroyed the remains of the once unparalleled commerce of 
XXoiiand. 


The alarm which the French revolution excited in England, led 
the government to prosecute some enthusiastic advocates of reform in 
pariiameiii for high treason; three of them were brought to trial and 
acquitted, upon which the prosecution of the others was abandoned* 
Xheise were few in the country anxious to make a change in the -esta- 
bHflhed institutions, the crimes and follies of the French Jacobins hnd 
lei^red innovation unpopular, and many who had hitlierto been ia 
opp^tion to the court* tendered their aid to the minuter; ithe mmk 
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lira&efit, character of our faithless ally was made the theme of 

sefftre aiitd fiot Unmerited censure. He had aecepted a lai^e subsidy 
ixoin IBUnglaad, and employed the money lavishly granted him, against 
the Polanders instead of the French. But the defection of Prussia 
MA not dishearten the English or the Austrians, who were encouraged 
to continue the war by the distracted state of Fnmce. In Paris, the 
ConTeittion partially succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the Jaco- 
bins, but the city was frequently endangered by tbeir machinations, 
and the insurrections of the ferocious populace who supported them. 
The royalist war was renewed in La Vendee, and the south of France 
continued discontented. But the allies profited little by these com- 
motions. The Spaniards, completely humbled, were forced to make 
peace with the republicans; the Austrians barely maintained their 
ground in Italy, and success was evenly balanced on the side of Ger- 
many. Great Britain, however, maintained its supremacy at sea; 
Admiral Cornwallis compelled a fleet, of veiy superior force to retire, 
and Lord Bridport, with ten sail of the line, attacked twelve of the 
enemy, three of which were compelled to strike their colours. Tim 
French were deprived of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucie, in 
the, West Indies, and their reluctant allies, the Dutch, lost their settle- 
aments at tin Cape of Good Hope, and iii the island of Ceylon. 

The Convention, by an attempt to perpetuate its authority, Jwovoked 
a formidable insurrection in Paris; Buonaparte had a coftsiderable 
share in subduing the revolters, more than tw’o thousand of wjiom 
were mercilessly slaughtered. Soon afterwards, France had a new 
constitution, consisting of a legislative assembly, an upper house, 
called the Council of Ancients, and a directory of five members, 
intrusted with the executive functions of government. The directors 
soon Aegan to limit the powers of the legislative body, and the new 
constitution was found to he a delusion. But an approach had been 
made to regular government, and the war was carried on witli fresh 
vigour by the director}" (a.d. 179fi)- Marshals Jourdan and Moreau 
made successful irruptions into Germany, hut they encountered a for- 
midable antagonist in the Archduke Charles of Austria. He stopped 
the invaders in their mid-career of victor}", completely routed Jourdan 
at Kornach, and then suddenly marching against Moreau, he nearly 
succeeded in surprising and overwhelming that general. Moreau's 
celebrated retreat was more honourable to his abilities than the most 
brilliant victory; he led his forces through the Black Forest, &plll 
pos^ion to position, often compelled to yield his ground, hut nefcv 
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tWown into oonfasion, until he safely crossed the Rhine with nil his 
aii^tlery and baggage. 

The campaign in Italy, where the French were commanded by 
Hapoleon Buonaparte, was more eventful. The king of Sardinia,' 
CQm|iletely routed and cut off from his communications with tl»« 
Austrians, was forced to purchase a dishonourable peace from the 
republic, by the cession of bis most important fortresses. Nhpoleon ' 
then led his forces against the Austrians, forced, but with great lose, a 
passage over the bridge of Lodi, and gained possession of Milan and 
the principal cities of Lombardy. Tlie victors made a harsh use of 
their triumph, the unfortunate Lombards were treated ’with great 
cruelty, the duke of Toscany was compelled to exclude the English 
from the port of Leghorn, and the pope was forced to purchase the 
forbearance of the republicans by coding to them Bologna, and several 
other towns, paying a heavy ninsom, and sending three hundred 
precious manuscripts and pictures to enrich the national museum at 
Paris. The dukes of Modena and Parma were subjected to similar 
exactions, but the king of Naples had providently made a truco with 
the French before they approached his frontiers. Mantua, the last 
stronghold of the Austrians in Italy, Avas closely besieged, hut the 
court of Vienna made vigorous preparations for its relief. Marshal 
Wurm’ser twice pushed forward against the French, but was each time 
defeated with great loss, a calamity owing to his unwisely dividing 
his forces. Alvinzi, who succeeded to the command of the Austrians, 
committed the same fault, and was compelled to retire; Mantua, how- 
ever, was still obstinately defended, but the garrison ceased to enter- 
tain sanguine hopes of success. 

In the mean time, the Corsicans grew weary of their connexion 
with Great Britain, drove the English from the island, and placed 
themselves under the protection of France. Ireland w'as exposed to 
the horrors of an invasion; a formidable squadron, having a large 
body of troops on board, appeared in Bantry Bay. Hoche, who had 
acquired considerable fame by bis suppression of the insurrection in 
La Vendee, commanded the expedition, and, could he have effected a 
landing, the safety of the British empire would have been perilled; 
But a violent storm dispei'sed the ships, most of which were subse- 
quently either sunk or captured. The death of the Empress Catherine 
inspired the English minister with the hope of gaining more effective 
assistance from Russia; but her successor, the Emperor Paul, disre- 
garded all the solicitations addressed to him by the courts of London 
and Vieiiiia. 

A new enemy appeared against England; the Spanish government, 
always jealous of British naval power, and overawed by the French 
Directory, entered into alliance with the republic, and began to increase 
its navy 17^7)* At this moment, when the existence of England 
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dd]3iettded on its sailors, a formidable mutiny broke out iu the fleet ai 
S|>ithead; the officers were suspended from their authority and dis- 
missed from their ships; the malcontents blockaded the moutli of the 
Thames, and committed scversil acts of depredation. Fortunately the 
sailors grew alarmed themselres and hastened to return to their alle- 
giance; a few of the ringleaders were hanged, but the great body of 
the revolters W'^as conciliated by an act of amnesty. 

The war in Italy was not discontinued during the winter : Alvinzi 
made a desperate effort to retrieve the fortunes of Austria, hut he was 
ngain defeated, and IVIantua soon capitulated. Having very severely 
punished the pope for his attachment to the imperial interests, Napo- 
leon resolved to carry tlie war into the hereditary states of Austriji. 
The territory of Friuli was quickly subdued, and a great part of tlio 
Tyrol occupied hy the French; the Archduke Charles made a bold 
defence, but the emperor Francis, terrified by the advance of lloche 
and Moreau in Germany, sued for peace, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his English allies. While the terms of pacification were under 
discussion, Napoleon subverted the ancient constitutions of Genoa and 
Venice, and made both republics virtually dependent on France. 

Spain suffered severely in the vrar she had so rashly commenced. 
Admiral Jervis encountered a Spanish fleet of very superior force off 
Cape St. Vincent, and by a dexterous mana?uvre cut off nine of their 
ships from the lino, so that he could engage the rest on more equal 
terms. Four sliips of the line were taken in this brilliant engagement, 
to the success of vvhicli Nelson, who was now commencing his brilliant 
career, mainly contributed. The Spaniards lost also the valuable 
island of "iVinidad, but an attack made bv the British on Te'neriffe 
was unsuccessful. The Dutch, too were punished for their allianca 
with France, Three ships of the line and four frigates were taken by 
the British, after an unsuccessful attempt to recover the Cape. But 
they suffered a more severe loss on their own coast; an English 
squadron, commanded by Admiral Duncan, got between their ships 
and the shore, and took eleven out of fifteen sail of the line. Two of 
the prizes, how’ever, in consequence of the difficulties of the navigation, 
were abandoned, 

A new revolution in France invested the Directory with supreme 
power, and their opponents were banished to the unhealthy swamps 
of Guiana, where they were treated with great rigour. Negotiations 
for peace were commenced, but those of England were broken off 
abruptly by the extravagant demands of the French plenipotentiaries. 
This did not prevent the conclusion of a treaty between the republic 
and Austria, when the emperor was remunerated for the loss of 
Mantua hy the cession of Venice, which he meanly accepted, and the 
frontiers of France were, extended to the lihine. 

Great Britain was now the only power at war with France, and 
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the Directory prepared a large army for its invasion. This ilreeA' 
produced a noble display of patriotism throughout the country, volui|-> 
tOer associations for defence were formed, and every man was ready to 
act as a soldier. But while the British navy rode triumphant in tho 
Channel, the menace of invasion was an idle boast, and Buonaparte 
only used it as a pretext to cover his ulterior designs. While the 
French were modelling, at their pleasure, the governments of Italy, 
Switzerland, and Holland, Napoleon planned an expedition to Egypt, 
with the hope of rendering the French influence as predominant in 
the East as it was in Western Europe (a.d. 1798). Convoyed by« 
fleet under Admiral Brueys, he sailed first to Malta, which was 
betray el hy the French knights. A garrison was left to secure the 
forts of this important island; the rest of the expedition, escaping the 
vigilance of the English fleet, safely reached Egypt, and having 
efiected a landing, took Ale.\andria by storm. The Mameluke Beys, 
who were then masters of the country, led their brilliant cavalry to 
check the progress of the invaders; but these undisciplined warriors 
were unable to break the firm squares of the French infantry, and 
they were almost anniliiiated in the battle of Embaba. 

But the hopes inspired by such success were soon dashed by the 
min of the French fleet. After a long se^arch, Admiral Nelson disco- 
vered Bru(‘ys, in the bay of Aboukir, and immediately formed a bold 
plan of action- He led a part of his fleet between the French and 
the shore, so as to place his enemies between two fiics. The victory 
was complete, nine sail of the line were captured, L'Orient, a ship of 
uncommon size, blew up with the greater part of her crew; another 
ship of the line and a frigate were burned by tludr respective captains. 

But Great Britain was not equally fortunate in other quarters ; an 
armament sent against the Belgic coast signally failed, and the island 
of St. Domingo was evacuated by the British troops. Ireland was 
distracted by an insurrection, planned by sonui enthusiastic admirers 
of French principles, hut put into execution by an ignorant peasantry, 
whose ex (messes their leaders were unable to control. Many acts of 
atrocity were committed bj’- the insurgents, and tho conduct of the 
royal army was frequently very disgraceful. The insurrection was 
finally quelled; but scarcely was tranquillity restored, when a small 
party of French landed in Connaught, and througli the cowardice of 
the troops first sent to oppose them, penetrated into the heart of the 
country, Lord Cornwallis, who had just been appointed lord lieute- 
nant, soon overtook the French, and forced them to surrender. Judi- 
ciously tempering severity with clemency, he conciliated the discon- 
tented; and Sir John Warren, by capturing the greater part of A 
French fleet, averted the dangers of a future invasion. 

The victory of Nelson at the Nile produced a powerful efl^t 
throughout Eihrope. The sultan made preparations fi>r a vigorous 
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of liis dominions; the Bussians sent an armament into the 
Mediterranean, and captured the Ionian Islands, which the French had 
wrested from the Venetians; the king of Naples took arms to recoyei 
the Boinan territories for the pope; and the emperor of Austria 
yielded to the suggestions of Mr. Pitt, and commenced hostilities. 

The French were not daunted by this powerful coalition; they 
easily repelled the Neapolitans, but they found a more formidable foe 
in the Russians, who entered Italy under the command of Suwaroff, 
and being there joined by the Austrians, gained several important 
advantnges in spite of Marshals Moreau and Macdonald. But these 
successes were so dearly purchased, that the allies resolved to try a 
new plan of operations. Suwaroff undertook to drive the French 
from S^vitzeliand; Kray and Melas were to direct the Piedmontese 
and Austrian troops in Italy; while llie Archduke Charles protected 
Germany with all the forces of tljc empire. Victory in general 
favoured the allied powers; the French lost all their posts in Italy 
except Genoa, and that was closely besieged; Suwaroff made rapid 
progress in Switzerland; and in Germany tlie French arms suffered 
several but not very important reverses. In tlie mean time Napoleon 
invaded Sj'ria; but being foiled at Acre, chiefly through the heroic 
exertions of Sir Sydney Smith, he returned to Egypt, and having 
provided for the security of that country, secretly embarked for 
Franco. ITo esea})ed the vigilance of the English cruis('r'<, and arrived 
at Paris just us the Directory was indulging in extravagant joy for 
the defeat o?’ the jinnt invasion of Holland by the English and Rus- 
sians. It had been confidently asserted that the Dutch AVere anxious 
to tliroAV off the yoke of France, hut these representations were proved 
to be fallacious; and the duke of York, who commanded the English 
forces, was compelled to purchase a safe retreat by restoring eight 
thousand French prisoners Avithout ransom or exchange. 

Buonaparte soon perceived that the French people had grown 
weary of the Directory; trusting to his popularity with the army, he 
drove the legislative council from their chamber at the point of the 
bayonet, and formed a ncAV constitution, by Avliich the executive power 
was entrusted to three consuls, of whom he aa^us the chief. The First 
Consul, in everything but name a monarch, attempted to commence 
negotiations; the English ministers repulsed hiai ratlier harshly, and 
preparations were made for a decisive campaign. 

An important and necessary change was made in the constitution 
of the British empire (a.d. 1800). Some difficulties had arisen from 
the existence of independent legislatures in England and Ireland ; the 
two parliaments had already divided differently on the important 
question of the regency, and there was reason to fear that some future 
discrepancy might lead to the dismemberment of the empire. To 
prevent such an evil) it was resolved that the two legislatures should 
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form one imperial parliament, and the terms of union were wnimly 
canvassed in j,both countries. The measure was very unpopular in 
Ireland, and when first proposed, was rejected by the parliament; but,* 
during the recess, the minister found means to increase the number of 
his supporters, and in the following session the Act of Union wa» 
passed by considerable majorities. 

It was expected that tlie First Consul would attempt the inrasion 
of England or Ireland, but Napoleon was too* well aware of bis naval 
weakness to undertake such a hazardous enterprise. He formed a 
daring plan of a campaign in Italy, and led his army like Hannibal 
over th.' Alps. The Austrians could scarcely have been more sur-* 
prised if an army luad fallen from the clouds, than they were by the 
appearance of the Froncli columns descending from Mount St. Bernard; 
but, encouraged by their recent acquisition of Genoa, they prepared to 
make a vigorous resistance. The battle of Montebello, in which the 
French had the advanfciige, w'as the prelude to the decisive battle of 
Marengo. Tito Austrians commenced the fight with unusual spirit; 
both wings of tlicir opponents were beaten, and the centre shaken, 
but some fresh divisions arriving to the support of the French at the 
last moment of the crisis, Napoleon pierced the lines of the impe- 
rialists, which w'crc too much extended, and Murat’s furious charge 
completed the rout of the Austrians. So disheartened was tlie impe- 
rial general, Melas, that he purchased a truce by resigning Genoa, and 
the principal fortresses in Piedmont and the Milanese, to the con- 
querors. 

The influence of the British cabinet, and some slight successes in 
Germany, induced the Emperor Francis to continue the ivar; but his 
ri.^jng hopes were emshed by the battle of Hohenliuden, in which the 
French and Bavarians under Moreau completely defeated the impe- 
rialists, and opened a passage into Upper Austria. The emperor, 
alarmed for his hereditary dominions, consented to a truce, and this 
was soon followed by the treaty of Luneville, which annihilated for a 
season the Austrian influence in Italy. Scarcely had Great Britain 
lost one ally when she w’as threatened with tlie active hostility of 
another. Tlie Russian emperor, Paul, had been chosen patron of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem; and when the English, after having 
reduced Malta by blockade, refused to restore the island to the degene- 
rate knights, the chivalrous potentate ordered the British shipe ifi 
the Russian ports to be detained, and prevailed upon Sweden and. 
Denmark to unite with him in an armed neutrality (a.d. 1801). In 
the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had so long presided over the councils of 
Gr^t Britain, resigned his office as premier. When he was urging 
forward the great measure of the Union with Ireland, he had endea*^ 
voured to conciliate the Catholics of that country by a promise of his 
aid in procuring a repeal of the laws which excluded them from 
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paii^lla«ii«ni and ol^ce ; but the king't repugnance to Catholic emanci* 
paiion was invinoible, and Mr. Pitt retired Irom the cabinet. Mr. 
Addington, his successor, had scarcely been installed, when the 
gi^tifying intelligence was received of a great triumph obtained by the 
British navy in the Baltic. When Mr. Pitt received intelligence of 
the armed neutrality, he sent a large fleet into the northern seas, under 
the command of Sir Hyde Parker and Ijord Nelson. The latter, with 
twelve sail of the line and some small vessels, attacked tiie Danish 
fleet, moored in aformidalbe position before their capital, and after a 
desperate contest, took or destroyed every Danish ship that had a share 
in the engagement. The Danes were humbled by this loss, but they 
were still more disheartened by the death of tlie Russian emperor, Paul, 
who was the founder and head of the northern confederacy. This 
potentate's incapacity provoked the indignation of the nobles and the 
people, and be was murdered by a party of conspirators, who placed 
his son Alexander upon the throne. The young prince concluded a 
treaty witli tlie British on equitable terms, and the other northern 
powers imitated his example. 

A British army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, had been sent to 
drive the French from Egypt, and it succeeded in its object, but with 
the loss of its gallant commander. . Some naval enterprises were less 
successful: and as there was now a stable government in France, the 
English minister consented to commence negotiations for peace. The 
terms Mere soon avrnnged; France retained her acquisitions in Ger- 
many and th( N<'therlandR, and her supremacy in Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. England consented to resign Malta to tlie knights, 
to make the Ionian Islands an independent republic, and to restore all 
her colonial conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad. The treaty was 
signed at Amiens, and for a short time Europe was deceived with a 
hope of continued tranquillity. 

During this war the maritime and commercial supremacy of 
England had been completely established, and her colonial empire in 
India extended and secured. When the French invaded Egypt, 
Tippoo, the sultan of Mysore, inheriting his father’s hostility to the 
English, meditated an attack on the company's territories, but he was 
anticipated by the vigour of the earl of Morn ington, the governor-general, 
who, instead of waiting for an attack, invaded Mysore. Seringapatam, 
Tippoo’s capital, was taken by storm, and that unfortunate prince fell 
in the assault. This conquest made the British power supreme in 
Southern India, and led to the establishment of the company's para- 
mount authority over the whole peninsula of Hindxistan. 

, France had gained a vast accession of territory, hut the fr&e^m 
which the French bad taken arms to defend was no more. Tlie revolu- 
tion, whose progress had been so strongly marked by savage crime and 
^mel suflering was now fast Ending its consummation in a military 
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despotism mote arbiti’aiy and crushing than tiuiiron rule evien o£ th0 
feildal monarchs; but the French, weary of the many vicissitudes that 
tli«ir government had undergone, submitted to a change tlmt promised 
future stability, and consoJed themselves with dreams of glory for the 
loss of freedom. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FRENCH EMPIRE, 


Section F. — Renewal of the Wat^ between England and France. 

When peace was restored, Napoleon directed all hi.s energies to con- 
solidate the power he had acquired. Permission was grantt'd to those 
whom the violence of the revolution had driviui from tlieir country, to 
return, on certain conditions; Christiatnty, abolislied in the madness 
of the preceding convulsions, was restored, and arraiigements were 
made with the pope for tiie future government of the Galiicaii church; 
and finally, the consular power was conf('iTcd u])ou Naj>()lcoi) for life, 
while a representative constitution preserved for the jiation a mere 
shadow of freedom. His interference in foreign states wa.s less 
honourable: he moulded the Italian and Ligurian republics at his 
pleasure; but the Swiss proving more refractory, Marshal Key entered 
their territory w'itli a large army, to enfoice submission to the imperious 
dictates of the First Consul. TJie Ibitish ministers remonstrated 
ligainst this inteiference, but they could not prevent the French from 
extending their influence in Germany and Italy, as well as the Swiss 
cantons. Napoleon was less successful iii his efforts to recover the 
island of Hispaniola or St. Domingo. A large French army was sent 
to the island, and the proceedings of its commanders were marked 
by gross cruelty and treachery; but these abominable means failed to 
crush the spirit of the insurgent negroes, and the unfortunate colony 
was exposed to all the horrors of a servile war. Great Bcituin did not 
interfere in this contest; the example of a successful revolt of slave* 
was deemed of dangerous consequence to our West Indian isluadsi, 
and the reduction of St. Domingo was desired rather than deprecated. 
But the encroachments of France on the independence (£ the 
neighbouring states, and the determination of England to retain the 
island of Malta, gave rise to angry discussions, which, it was sooa 
would only terminate in a renewal of hostilities (a.d. 1S03). 

The English commenced the war by issuing letters of marque, a«tlii(K 
riiS^g the seixure of French vessels; Napoleon retaliated, by seixing ti^ 
personfi of all the jBritish whom pleasure or business had indticed lo 
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visit France during the brief interval of peace. The threats of invasion 
were renewed, but the English people evinced a spirit of loyalty which 
g^uelled all fear of danger. In Ireland an unmeaning insurrection lyas 
raised by two enthusiasts, Russell and Emmett, but it was suppressed 
almost the instant it exploded, and a few of the leaders w'ere capitally 
punished. Hanover, however, was occupied by a French army, and the 
Dutch repuhlie joined in the war against Britain. On the other hand, 
the English eoiKjucred the French islands of St. Lucie and Tobago, 
and the Dutch settlements of Demerara and Essequebo. In Asia, the 
English broke tite dangerous power of the Mahrattas, who were sup- 
posed, at tlic instigation of the French, to have formed plans for the 
subversion of ili(‘ Company's power. The earl of Mornington, who 
had recently been created marquis of AVellesley, disconcerted their 
schemes by bis vigour and proni})titude; and the formidable Scindiah 
■W’’as forced to purcliase })eace by the cession of a large portion of his 
doininiojis. Tlie King t>f Kaiuli, who bad assailed the. British power 
in Ceylon, was rilso subdued, and our colonial empire in Asia was thus 
at once enlarged and scoured. The French colonial pow'er w'as at the 
same time iK'arly tmnlbilated ; the island of St Domingo was wrested 
from tbeiu by the insurgent hhu’ks, and creeled into an independent 
State, under its ancieni Indian name of llayti. These results might 
have be<*n reasonably antieipated, for without a navy it was impossible 
for Fiance to retain its colonies. 

Mr. Pat ba<l retired from office just Ix'fore the conclusion of the 
peace, iiir> hi' iuh *>ecjimo anxious that be sliould return to the admi- 
nistration o > the renewal of war, and Mr. Addington was forced to 
yield to tIc .-i superior influence (a.d. 1004). The premier encoun- 
tered many difficulties in constructing a cabinet, and had to resist a 
more formidable opposition in parliament tliaii he had been accus* 
tomed to meet. AVbilc Mr. Pitt was labouring to strengthen his 
ministry, Napoleon was more succcs.sfully engaged in securing the 
supreme power in France. He accused his rivals, Moreau and Piche- 
gru, of having plotted his destruction, in conjunction with Georges, a 
royalist leader, and charged the English ministers with having hired 
assassins to destroy him. A more atrocious crime was the murder of 
.the most amiable of the Bourbon princes. The young duke d'Enghien 
was unjustifiably seized in the neutral territory of Baden, hurried to 
the castle of Vincennes, and shot by the sentence of a court-martial, 
contrary to all forms of law, as well as principles of justice. Imme- 
diately after the perpetration of this ruthless deed, Napoleon obtained 
the title of emperor from his servile senate ; the dignity was ddhlared 
liereditary in his family, and the principal powers of Europe, witl|.^e 
exception of Great Britain, recognised the new sovereign. 

♦ ; The emperor of Russia was anxious to avenge the fate of the duke 
d- Eifeghien, his remonstrances against the usurpattons of Napoleon wei^ 
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Vfiflfy warin, l)ut Bono of the other continentAl 'tkovereigns secondkkilh'Mf 
zeal, and the storm, which threatened to hurst forth, sooa 
Having no ally on the continent, England had no means of emj 
her military strength, and the operations of the war were oonfiKlid to 
a few naval enterprises. Napoleon offered terms of peace jr hut ifehO 
British minister, relying on the probable co*oporation of Eusita, 
refused to negotiate (a.d. 1805). At the same time war was 
inenced against Spain, by sending out a squadron to intercept the 
Plate fleet, laden with the treasures of Spanish America. This attolnpt 
was made before hostilities were formally declared; hut the British 
minister justified it by referring to the intimate connexion that had 
been formed between the courts of Paris and Madrid. Mr, Pittas 
conduct was approved by large parliamentary majorities; but -he 
received a harsh proof of the decline of his influence, in the impeai:di- 
ment of his friend Lord Melville, for official delinquency. When the 
chaise was made in the House of Commons, Mr. I*itt vindicated the 
conduct of Lord Melville; but notwithstanding the minister’s exertions, 
the impeachment was carried by the casting vote of the speaker. The 
premier was more successful in his foreign policy; the emperor bf 
Bussia concluded a treaty with England for restraining the ambitfon 
of France, and Napoleon’s encroachments in Italy induced Austria to 
accede to the league. 

Napoleon, at the request of the constituted authorities of tlie 
Italian republic, assumed thjs title of king of Italy; and in tlie catbe> 
dral of Milan placed upoif his head the ancient iron crown of ^e 
Lombard monarchs, and with less ceremony annexed the territories 
of the Ligurian republic to the French empire. The Austrian emperor 
yainly remonstrated ; and at length, relying on the aid of the Uusstans^ 
published a declaration of war. Unfortunately, Francis commenced 
hostilities by an action as unjustifiable as any of which he accused 
Napoleon. The elector of Bavaria, Avhose son was in the French 
capital, declared himself neutral, upon which the Austrian troops 
entered his dominions, treated them as a conquered country, and com- 
pelled him to seek refuge in Franconia. Napoleon eagerly seized the 
opportunity of branding his enemies as the aggressors in the contest, 
and declaring himself the protector of the liberties of Europe. ■ 

The naval war w'as maintained by Great Britain with equal vigour 
and success. The French and Spanish fleets having formed a junction, 
sailed for the West Indies, but they were soon pursued by Lord Nelson, 
tbe terror of whose name induced them to returiii to Europe, Off 
Forrol, they encountered an inferior squadron, under Sir Ediort Colder, 
;jju||i||^Qst two of their ships, but the rest reached the bay of Cadiz, 
tdWe they were strongly reinforced. Lord Nelson, with iwenty^li^it 
Miiili of the line, appeared off the coast, and the Fredoh aditriivd N^IHlIt- 
relying on his vast superiority of force, resdvod hanirif ha 
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engagement. The allied fleets of France and Spain amounting to 
thirty-three ships of the line, besides frigates and correttesj appeared 
near Cape Trafalgar, ranged in order of bottle ; Nelson gave immediate 
orders for on attack, and Uie English fleet, advancing in two divisions, 
soon broke through the adverse line. In the heat of the engagement, 
the heroic British commander fell mortally wounded; but he lived to 
know that his plans had been crowned with success, twelve of the 
enemies' ships having struck before he expired. A dreadful storm, 
which arose just after the battle olosed, prevented the English from 
retaining all the fruits of their victory; but four prizes reached 
Gibraltar, fifteen French and Spanish vessels were destroyed or sunk; 
out of the fourteen which fled, six were wrecked, and four taken at a 
later period by Sir Robert Strachan. The joy which so hriiliant a 
victory diffused throughout England was chastened by grief for the loss 
of the gallant Nelson ; he was honourably interred at the public expense, 
and monuments were erected to his memory by a grateful nation. 

Napoleon consoled himself for his losses at sea by the prospect of 
gaining some decisive advantage over the Austrians before they could 
be joined by their Russian auxiliaries. He treated with contempt the 
threats of Gustavus, king of Sweden ; and it must he confessed that 
the pompous boasts of that eccentric monarch, combined with his 
vacillating conduct, did not entitle him to much respect. The French 
army crossed the Rhine, and disregarding the neutrality of the king 
of Prussia, passed through the Franconian territories of that monarch, 
and having pass' d the Danube, began to menace the rear of the Aus- 
trians. In spite of the remonstrances of the Archduke Charles^ the 
cabinet of Vienna had entrusted the chief command of their amies to 
General Mack, whose talents and fidelity w’ere both suspicious. Mack 
in a short time permitted himself to be surrounded by the French at 
trim; he had ample means for a protracted defence, having twenty 
thousand men under his command, hut through cowardice or incapa- 
city, he consented to a capitulation, by which he and his soldiers hec&tno 
prisoners of war. Intelligence of the battle of Trafalgar came to abate 
Napoleon 8 triumph, while the courage of Francis was revived by the 
arrival of tlie Russian auxiliaries. The French, pushing forward, 
made themselves masters of Vienna; but the Russians, encouraged by 
the presence of their emperor, though they had been severely harassed 
in Moravia, showed so much spirit, that the allies resolved to hazard 
an engagement. In the beginning of December, the hostile armies 
met near the village of Austerlitz; Kutuzoff, who directed the move- 
ments of the allies, injudiciously extended his lines, with the intention 
of outflanking the French; Napoleon at once saw and took advt|i|iage 
of the error, he separated the enemies' centml divisions from tli<i^ of 
both wings, and pouring his columns through the gaps, overwhelmed 
his foes in detail. After a desperate resistance, the Russians 1#re 



Ibxxi^ tiCii rtt^eat; a large, body attempted to escape ov^ a froaen lakci,' 
Ifttt ti^ie^^encb jirtillwy poured, a storm of. shot ^om a neighbouring 
.faaiaeSce, -whieh brolw the ice around the fugitives, and the greataf 
]^t “of them perished in the waters. This severe defeat humbled the 
Hmperor Fmucis; he accepted peace on the terms dictated by the con- 
ductor ; but the Emperor Alexander refused to be a party to the treaty, 
i^lSid returned to his own country. 

s * During these transactions, the selfish conduct of the king of Prussia 
was US' injurious to the allies as it^^vas ultimately ruinous to himself. 
On the violation of his Franconian territories, he had taken arms, and 
ante^ed into treaties with Great Britain and Kussia; hut Napoleon, 
awari that tin? prompt movement of a third power might disconcert 
tdl his plans, contrived to keep awake the ancient jealousy between 
the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, and he finally won the tacit 
approbation of the latter power by offering Hanover as a bribe. Thus 
the Prussian sovereign w^as induced to favour the alarming extension 
French po>ver by a share of the plunder of his own allies. 

^ The battle of Austerlitz w'as a fatal blow to Mr. Pitt; he had been, 
the chief agent in forming the coalition— -he had loudly and boldly 
prognosticated its success, and had despised the warnings of his poli- 
tical adversarie.s; the failure of all his ho])e8 proved too much for his 
shattered constitution, and he died at the commencement of the par* 
liamentary se.ssion (a.d. 1806), llis parliamcntar}’ friends procured 
him a splendid funeral, and tl^e payment of his debts at the national 
cost, and a monument was erected to his memory in W estmiuster 
Abbey, 


Section TT. — Progress of NapoleoiiLS Power, 

WaitB Napoleon was establishing his supremacy over the continent 
of Europe, the marquis of Wellesley was further extending and 
SOCtiring the British Empire in India, by humbling the Maliratta 
powers. Jesswunt Holkar, a formidable chief, made a vigorous resist- 
ance, but he soon found that bis soldiers could not cope with the 
disciplined troops of the company, and was forced to beg a peace. He 
obtained better terms than he could have expected, from the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who succeeded the marquis of Wellesley, for the court of 
directors had found that conquests were very expensive, and. that every 
new acquisition of temtory became an additional source of expense- 
At this time the English nation generally took little interest in the 
afiSsirs of India; men’s minds were more occupied by the change of 
consequent on the death of Mr. Pitt, It was generally desired 
tbai fi* liiTge a share of the talent of the country as possible, without 
reference to party, should be included in the new administration; and 
Lold OfcnviUey to whom the arrangements were confided, overcame 
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tlie. king's reluctance to Mr. Fox, and made that gentleman o^e o^ the, 
secretaries of state. The first measures of the ministers, 
c^siderable share of public favour; Xdtd Henry Jpfetty intfwttCie^ 
order iuto the financial accounts, which were in such 'h state uf ^on- 
fusion as to afford protection to firaud and peculation; Mr. 
posed and carried the abolition of the infamous slave trade,., whic^ 
had been so long a disgrace to England .and to Christianity. Thi^ 
acquittal of Lord Melville hy the4Iouse of Peers vras receive(k{ with 
some surprise; but the ministers appear to have acted impartially in 
avoiding any interference that might influence the result of an ' 

investigation. 

The war U'as still prosecuted with gi-eat vigour; the Dutch colony, 
of the Cape was subdued, and a small force under Sir Home Popham' 
and General Beresford, captured the important city of Buenos Ayrns , . 
ill South America, The provincials, liowever, disappointed in th©/, 
hope of obtaining freedom and independence by British aid, took 
« arms, and the conquerors of Buenos Ayres were forced to capitulate', 
while a British armament was on its way to maintain the sup|)ds^ 
conquest. ' 

llastening to secure the re>\'ard of his perfidy, the king of Prussia 
occupied Hanover, ceding to the French the duchy of Cleves, and somo 
other districts, as a reward for yielding him the electorate. Gusfcavus 
of Sweden joined the British court in remonstrating against this pro- 
ceeding; hut as thvVt monarch’s actions >^ere not very consistent with 
his menaces, tlu‘ Prussians treated him with contempt. An ally of 
Britain was about the same time driven from his dominions. During 
the Austrian war, the king of Najdcs, encouraged by the withdrawal „ 
of the French troops from his territories, and instigated by his queen, ’ 
an Austrian princess, received an army of llussians and English into 
his capital, Napoleon, provoked by this unexpected war, declared 
that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased to reign in Naples, and assembled.' 
an army to execute his threats just as the Kussian and English forces’ 
were withdrawTi. The invaders scarcely encountered any resistance, 
except in (Jiilahria, where the peasants made a brief stand. The king 
of Naples fled to tSicily, and Napoleon conferred the vacant throne on 
his brother, Joseifli Buonaparte. The peasants in Calabria and the 
Abruzzi, harassed the French hy desultory attacks, and they were 
supported hy Sir Sydney Smith, who commanded the -'British naval 
force on the Sicilism station. The queen of Naples and Sir Sydney 
Smith prevailed on Sir John Stuart, the commander of the British force 
in Sicily, to transport his troops into Calabria; the natives did , not 
join the invaders in such force as had been expected, and they would 
have immediately returned, had not an opportunity offered of engaging 
* the Ft’ench general Begnier, The armies met at JVlaida, and the 
French, though greatly superior in number, were completely defeated* 

U 
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But tKe tictoi7 bad no result except to raise the chara<?ter of the 
. British arm 3 ^ wliicb had been for some time depressed. The French 
poured larpje bodies of soldiers into Calubriaj and in a short time ©sta* 
Wished their authority over the whole of the south of Italy. 

Having procured the throne of Naples for his brother Joseph, 
Napoleon resolved to j)lace his brother Louis on that of Holland. The 
Butch submitted to the change without remonstrance, though their 
country thus became a mere province of France j but they consoled 
themselves by reflecting on the mild character of their neAv sovereign, 
who was sincerely anxious to promote the prosperity of his subjects. 
His efforts were, however, controlled by l)is iraperi.al brother, who was 
ambitious of becoming the arbiter of Europe, and rendering everything 
subservient to the military sway of France. Still Napoleon professed 
an anxious desire for peace, and made overtures to Mr. Fox, for whose 
character he professed and probably felt the highest veneration. The 
negotiations >vcre broken off by the refusal of the French to admit 
the Russians to a share of the treaty, and by Napoleon's perseverance 
in retaining power inconsistent with the independence of the other 
European states. AVhile the subject w’as under discussion, Mr. Fox 
died, and was succeeded in office by Mr. (art('rwards Earl) Orey: the 
conferences were* continued, but IM. Talleyrand, who was the represen- 
tfitive of France, insinuated tluit the change in the British cabinet 
blighted the hope of restoring tranquillity to Europe. 

The frustration of this negotiation led to a new war; during the 
conferences, Napoleon’s agents averred that the restoration of Hanover 
would not be refused; the king of Prussia was indignant at the readi- 
uess with which Iiis pretended friend sacrificed his interests; Hanover 
had been the reward of subserviency, if not treachery, and he now 
found that he retained the bribe by a very insecure tenure. A more 
justifiable ground of indignation was the opposition which Napoleon 
gave to the efforts of the Prussians, in forming an association which 
might counterbalance the Confederation of the Rhine, an alliance that 
transferred to France the suj)remacy over Germany, that had formerly 
belonged to the house of Austria; finally, it was more than suspected 
that Napoleon had offered to win the favour of the Russian emperor 
at the expense of his Prussian ally. Frederic William w'as further 
Stimulated by his queen and his subjects; the Germans generally were 
enraged by the military tyranny of the French, especially by the 
judicial murder of two booksellers, who were shot pursuant to the 
sentence of a court-martial for circulating libels against Napoleon. 

Anger is an evil counsellor to nations as well as individuals; 
yielding to the suggestions of indignation rather than prudence, the 
king of Prussia commenced hostilities before his own arrangements 
were complete, or his allies ready to give him effective assistance; and 
bii intrusted the command of his army to the duke of Brunswick, who 
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possessed the personal bravery of a soldier, but not the prudence and 
abilities requisite for a general. Louis, the king’s cousin, impetuously 
advancing to seek the French, encountered a vastly superior force ; he 
was defeated and slain, a calamity that greatly dispirited the Prussian, 
army. This was only the preliminary to the fatal battle of Jena; the 
Prussians, injudiciously posted and badly commanded, were routed 
with great slaughter, and what was even worse than defeat, a dispute 
arose between them and their Saxon allies, which induced the latler to 
conclude a separate peace with Napoleon. The success of the French 
Was uninterrupted, lierliii opened its gates to the conquerors, and the 
division of the Prussian army, which had been long preserved unhroken 
by the heroic exertions of Marshal Blucher, was forced to capitulate. 
The fugitive king still preserved his courage, relying on the approaching- 
aid of his Russian ally. Napoleon's forces advanced into Poland, 
where they were joined by many of the inhabitants, who were taught 
to hope that the French emperor would restore the independence of 
their native country; hut he was incapable of such generous policy, and 
in after-life, lie lamented too late tliat he sacrificed the hopes of a brave 
and grateful people to the temporary gain of selfish ambition. The 
Russians successfully engaged the French at Pultusk, hut they were 
unable to retain tlieir advantages, and were forced gradually to retreat. 

Encouraged by liis rapid success, Napoleon resolved to crush, if 
possible, the commercial prosperity of Great Britain ; he issued a series 
of edicts from Biivlin, declaring the British islands in a state of blockade, 
and exdading British manufactures from all the continental ports. 
Every country that refused obedience to these decrees was threatened 
with immediate vengeance, and Portugal, so long the faithful ally of 
England, was marked out as the first victim (a.i>. 18<)7)- Great 
indignation was excited throughout Britain by the. French emperor'a 
adoption of this unparalleled system; but it proved eventually more 
injurious to himself than to his enemies; British manufactures, 
colonial produce were smuggled to the continent in various ways, and 
Napoleon was finally compelled to connive at the illicit traffic. But 
the menaces of the French had I'oused the spirit of the English people, 
and complaints were made of the want of vigour and success with 
which the war was supported. A second expedition against Buenos 
Ayres, under General White! ock, disgracefully failed, though it must 
be confessed that the hatred of the Spanish provincials to the English, 
as strangers and heretics, would probably have prevented any perma- 
nent success in South America. An armament sent against Constan- 
tinople, to gratify our Russian ally by enforcing his demands on Turkey, 
was equally unsuccessful; and an attempt to occupy Egypt, badly 
contrived, and worse executed, terminated in loss and disgrace. But 
the ministers might have overcome the unpopularity occasioned by 
these failures, had they not displeased the king by introducing a bill 
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for opening the highest dignities of the army and navy to Boman 
Catholics. His majesty entertained religious objections to the measures;, 
he demanded that the cabinet should not only abandon it for the 
present, but give a promise that it should not be proposed at any future 
period. The ministers refused to give a pledge which they regarded 
as unconstitutional, and resigned their offices. A new administration 
was formed under the auspices of the Duke of Portland and Mr, 
Perceval, an appeal was made to the country by a dissolution of 
parliament, and the tide of popular prejudice ran so strong against 
the pre<!cding cabinet, that many, if not most of its supporters, were 
rejected by the electors. 

Russia vigorously maintained the war against Turkey, and gained 
some important advantages. The Turks, enraged by their losses, 
directed their vengeance against Sultan Selim, whose attempts to 
introduce European reforms had offended their inveterate prejudices. 
The Janissaiies deposed their unfortunate sovereign, and raised his 
cousin JIustapha to the throne; but this revolution did not change the 
fortune of the war, for the Russians soon after gained a signal naval 
victory off the island of Tciiedos. 

But the Turkish war did not divert the attention of Alexander 
from the more important object of checking French ambition. Mili- 
tary operations were renewed during the winter, and a sanguinary 
battle at Eylau, in which each array lost more than twenty thousand 
men, led to no decisive result. In some minor engagements the allies 
had the advantage, but their gains w'cre more than outbalanced by the 
loss of Danteic, which, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered to 
the French. Napoleon, on the fall of Dantzic, hastened to terminate 
the w'ur hy the decisive battle of Friedland; the Russians fought 'v\itli 
great bravery, but their generals were inferior in ability and experience 
to those of the enemy, and they tvere comjiletely defeated. Koniiigs- 
berg was surrendered immediately after this battle, and the existence 
of the Prussian monarchy now depended on the discretion or mode- 
ration of the conquerors. An armistice having been concluded, 
Napoleon sought a personal interview with the Russian emperor, and 
arrangements were soon made for a conference of the two potentates 
on a raft in the river Niemen. In this and some subsequent interviews, 
Buonaparte won over the Emperor Alexander to his interests, by 
stimulating that monarch’s ambition for eastern conquest, and promises 
of support. Peace was restored by the treaty of Tilsit, all sacrifices 
were made at the expense of the Prussian monarch, by >vhose distress 
even his Russian ally did not refuse to profit; and when Frederic 
ventured to remonstrate, he was contemptuously informed that ho 
owed the preservation of the miserable remnant of his kingdom to 
Napoleon's personal friendship for Alexander. 

The eccentric king of Sweden refused to be included in this paci- 
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fication, but he was unable to prevent the French from occupying 
Stralsund and the island of Rugen. Terms were arranged for a 
peace between Russia and Turkey, but so many points remained open 
for dispute, that it was manifest war would be renewed at no distant 
period. The king of Prussia was forced not only to accede to the 
Berlin decrees, and exclude British manufactures and colonial produce 
from his dominions, but had also to receive French garrisons into his 
principal fortresses, and these troops treated the unfortunate Germans 
with such arrogance and cruelty, that they were almost reduced to 
despair. Napoleon’s power had now nearly touched the summit of its 
greatness, and had he been contented with what he had already 
acquired, it might have been permanent, but his restless ambition 
hurried him soon into an unprincipled contest, which terminated in 
his overthrow. 


Section III . — The French Invasion of Spain. 

After the treaty of Tilsit it was generally believed that Napoleon 
would endeavour to enforce the Berlin decrees by excluding the 
British from the navigation of the Sound, and that he would probably 
avail himself of the Danish navy to execute his old project of an 
invasion. To prevent such an enterprise, a powerful armament was 
sent again.'t Denmark, which had hith<;rto remained neutral in the 
contest. -'<n imjjerious demand for the instant surrender of the 
Danish flee t and naval stores, to be retained as a deposit by the Eng- 
lish until the conclusion of the war, being peremptorily rejected, the 
Danes were briskly attacked by land and sea. After Copenhagen liad 
been furiously bombarded for four days, the Danish court Avas con- 
strained to submit to the demtinds of the British, and the fleet was 
removed, Avhile the indignant people could scarcely he prevented from 
avenging the national insult even by the pi-escnce of a superior force. 

The attack on Denmark furnished the Russian emperor Avith a 
pretext for fulfilling the promises he made to Napoleon at Tilsit, and 
breaking off his connexion Avith Great Britain. He complained in 
strong language of the disregard Avhich England bad ever shoAvn for 
the rights of neutral powers, and the unscrupulous use that had been 
made of our naval supremacy, and many of the maritime slates 
seconded his rcmohstranccs. A second fleet was saved from the grasp 
of the enemy by a less unjustifiable proceeding than the attack on 
Detiroavk. Napoleon issued one of his imperious edicts, that “The 
bouse of Braganza had ceased to reign,” and to enforce it, sent an 
army to occupy Portugal. The prince regent of that country, at the 
instigation of the British, sailed with the Portuguese fleet for ,Rio 
Janeiro, where he resolved to hold bis court until peace was restored. 
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As a retaliation for the Berlin decrees, the British Government issued 
orders in council, restraining the trade of neutrals with France, and 
all countries subservient to its power. Against these regulations the 
government of the United States of America protested loudly, and their 
remonstrances assumed a very angry character, which threatened speedy 
hostilities. An attack made on an American frigate, whose captain 
refused to submit to having bis ship searched by an English vessel of 
inferior force, was resented as a national insult ; a proclamation was 
issued excluding all armed British ships from the harbours and 
waters of the United States; and an embargo was laid on British 
commerce. 

liile the policy of the orders in council, and the proffered medi- 
ation of Austria, to effect the restoration of tranquillity, were warmly 
discussed in the British j)arliament, events were occurring in Spain 
which gave the war an entirely new character and direction. 

The annals of the world could scarcely supply a parallel to the 
picture of degradation which the Spanish court presented at this 
period. Charles, tlic imbecile king, was the dupe of a faithless wife 
and an unprincipled minister; this unworthy favourite had been raised, 
by the queen’s partiality, from an humble station to the highest rank; 
Oodoy, Prince of the Peace, as he was called, had neither alhlities for 
the high office with which he was invested, nor strength of mind 
to support his elevation; he excluded Ferdinand, the heir-apparent, 
from all share in the government, and thus provoked the resentment 
of a prince who was as ambitious of power as he was unfit to possess 
it. But Ferdinand’s evil dispositions were as yet unknown to the 
Spaniards, and when Godoy attempted to ruin him by an accusation 
of treason, the people showed such discontent that Charles was forced 
to consent to his son’s liberation. Napoleon won Godoy’s support by 
proposing a partition of the Peninsula, part of which should be 
assigned to the royal minion, as an independent sovereignty, and he 
thus obtained the means of pouring a large body of troops into Spain, 
and occupying the principal fortresses. Charles, intimidated by these 
proceedings, meditated flight to Spanish America, but finally resolved 
to resign his crown to Ferdinand (a.d. 1808). By the intrigues of 
the French, Charles was induced to disavow his abdication, while 
Ferdinand was led to expect a recognition of his royal title from the 
Emperor Napoleon. Deluded by such representations, he proceeded 
to Bayonne, where he was contemptuously informed that, “ the Bour- 
bons had ceased to reign and on his refusal to resign his claims for 
the petty kingdom of Etruria, he was guarded as a prisoner. A fierce 
riot in Madrid, occasioned by preparations for the removal of frie 
Spanish princes to France, was cruelly punished by Murat, who mas- 
sacred mnlritudes of the unarmed populace. Soon after, Charles, 
accompanied by his queen, proceeded to Bayonne, and formally 
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abdicated his crown in favour of Napoleon; Ferdinand, daunted by 
intelligence of the massacre at Madrid, pursued the same course ; and 
the French emperor summoned his brother Joseph from the throne 
of Naples to occupy that of Spain. The Neapolitan kingdom was 
given to Murat, whose eminent services to the French emperor were 
not overpaid, even by the splendid donation of a crown. Many of 
the Spanish nobles tamely acquiesced in this arrangement, but the 
great bulk of the nation rejected the intruding sovereign, and prepa- 
rations to maintain Spanish ind<jpeTidence were made in the principal 
provinces. Andalusia took the lead, Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed 
in Seville, war declared against Napoleon, and a junta, or council, 
chosen to direct the affairs of the government. A French squadi’on, 
which had been stationed in the buy of Cadiz, was forced to surrender 
to a Spanish flotilla ; but this would not have happened if the port 
had not been at the same time blockaded by the British fleet. 

Ill every province not occupied by French troops, the adult popu- 
lation oftered military service to the different juntas ; the Fiiiglish sent 
large supplies of arms and ammunition, and released all their Spanish 
jirisoners of war, a seasonable reinforcement to the patriotic armies. 
In their first contests with the invaders, the Spaniards obtained con- 
siderable success; Marshal Moiicey was repulsed from Valencia with 
great loss, and Marshal Dupont, with eight thousand men, was forced 
to surrender to the patriot general, Castanos (July 20). On the very 
day that fhis unfavourable event occurred, the intrusive monarch made 
his triumphal entry into Ijiladrid. Joseph Buonaparte, however, bad 
neither the firniness nor courage of his brother Napoleon ; the moment 
he heard of Dupont’s surrender, he jdundered the treasury and the 
royal palaces of their most valuable contents, and fled to Burgos. 

A bold example of Spanish heroism directed the attention of all 
Europe to the struggle in the Peninsula. The citizens of Saragossa, 
distrusting the fidelity of the captain-general of Arragon, deposed him, 
and chose for their leader Don Joseph Palafox, a nobleman of daunt- 
less courage, though destitute of military experience. Their city was 
almost destitute of defences, they had only a mere handful of regular 
soldiers in the garrison, and they had a very limited supply of arms 
and animunition. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, they sternly 
refused to admit the French, and prepared for a desperate resistance. 
All classes were animated with the same spirit; the monks manu- 
factured gunpowder, and prepared cartridges, the women shared the 
toil of raising fortifications, even the children lent their feeble aid in 
such labour as was not beyond their strength. It is not wonderful 
that the French soldiers were daunted by such an heroic population ; 
after a long and sanguinary contest they abandoned the siege, leaving 
Saragossa in ruins, but immortalized by the patriotic courage that had 
enabled its undisciplined citizens to triumph over a regular army. 
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The spirit of resistance soon extended to Portugal; the people of 
Oporto rose in a body, seized and imprisoned all the French they 
could find, and formed a junta under the superintendence of the 
bishop. A British force, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, stimu- 
lated and protected these patriotic exertions. A French division, 
posted at Ifoleia to terrify the insurgents, was driven from its position 
by tlie allied forces, and the north of Portugal delivered from the 
invaders. Marshal Junot collected all the forces at his disposal to 
drive liack the English; he found Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimiera, 
and immediately attacked his lines (August 21). After a brief but 
vigorous struggle, the French were defeated and driven in confusion 
towiii'dtj Lisbon. Scarcely had the victory been won, when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was superseded by Sir Hew Dalryinple, who concluded a 
convention with Junot, for tlie evacuation of Portugal, on terms that 
were generally regarded as too favourable to the French after their 
recent defeat. 

Whilst Napoleon was pursuing his ambitious designs against Spain, 
Alexander of Russia w’as engaged in a war with Sweden, undertaken in 
an equally unjust and aggressive spirit. The English sent an army iinder 
Sir John ISIoore to assist their but that generab refusing to submit 
to the dictates of the eccentric, or, perliaps, the insane, Gustavus 
soon returned home. Though the Swedes fouglit with great courage, 
they were unable to resist the overwhelming force of the Russians, 
especially as the limited resources of Sweden were wasted by Gustavns^ 
in senseless and impracticable enterprises. At length the Swedes 
grew weary of a sovereign whose conduct threatened the ruin of their 
country ; he was arrested by some of his officers, deposed, and tho 
cr(>wn transferred to the duke of Sudermania, who took the title of 
Charles Xlll. (a.d. lb’09). Tlie new monarch was forced to pur- 
chase peace from Russia by the cession of Finland, and the exclusion 
of British vessels from the ports of Sweden. 

Tlie Spaniards soon found that a central government w'as necessary 
to the success of their operations ; the different juntas, therefore, chose 
deputies who formed a supreme junta for tlie general conduct of the 
war. The marquis de la Roniana, who had commanded a large body 
of Spaniards employed by the French in Holstein, W'as enabled to 
xeturu home w’ith his troops, by British aid, and take a share in the 
defence of bis country. But the want of concert among the Spanish 
leaders, and of discipline among the soldiers, rendered them unable to 
cope with the French ; they were severely defeated at Hut'ango, 
Reynosa, and Tudela, and Napoleon soon appeared in Spain at the 
head of one hundred and fifty thousand men (a.i). 1808). 

A very exaggerated notion of the capabilities of the Spaniards 
appears to have been formed by the English ministers. They ordered 
Sir John Moore to advance with the Ilritish forces in Portugal to the 
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aid of the patriot armies, hut do not seem to have sufficiently inves- 
tigated the obstacles by which his march was impeded. When Sir 
John Moore entered Spain, he found that the French were everywhere 
victorious, and that it was hopeless to expect such active co-operation 
from the Spaniards as would enable him to turn the scale. After 
some hesitation, finding liimself in danger of being surrounded, he 
retired rather precipitately into Gallicia. The English soldiers, in 
their retreat, displayed great courage whenever they were attacked by 
the enemy; but in other respects, their conduct was so disorderly 
that it w’as stigmatised by the general himself as disgraceful. At 
length a halt was made at Corunna, where the troops remained until 
the transports, prepared for their embarkation, could arrive from Vigo. 
In this position they w'cre attacked hy the Frencli ; but the English 
soldiers, though dispirited by their late retreat, and worn down by 
fatigue, compelled the enemy to retire. Sir John Moore Avas mortally 
wounded iii this ha(tlc, and Avas buried on the field. The embarkation 
of the army was very feebly resisted, and though the British gained 
no honour hy the campaign, its conclusion impressed the enemy with 
greater respect for English patience and valour than they hud previ- 
ously been accustomed to entertain. 

At the bogiimiiig of the year 1809, the possession of Spain seemed 
assured to Napoleon, but neither the Spaniards nor the British despaired 
of final success. The English parliament readily voted the necessary 
supplies for the defence of Spain and Portugal, and reinforcements 
Avere sent to the Peninsula. About the same time, his royal highness 
the duke of York Avas accused of having connived at some abuses in 
the command of the army; he Avas acquitted by a great majority of 
the House of Commons, but he deemed it prudent to resign his situation, 
;md Sir David Dmidas was aj>j)oiuted comraander-in-chief. 

Austria once more resolved to try tlie hazards of AA’ar; the Emperor 
Francis Avas induced to take this precipitate step by the harsh remon- 
strances and menaces of Napoleon ; taking advantage of the absence 
of the large body of French troops employed in Spain, the Archduke 
Charles entered Bavaria and took possession cf Munich. But the 
rapid measures of Buonaparte baffled the Austrian calculations, he 
speedily collected a large army and defeated the archduke at Eckmuhl, 
so severely, that he Avas compelled to cross the Danube. Vienna was 
thus opened to the conquerors, and Napoleon took possession of that 
capital. The archduke Avas still undismayed, he attacked the French 
in their positions at Asperne and Essliiig; the battle aa'us very sangui- 
nary and obstinate, it terminated to the advantage of the Austrians, 
but they had suffered such severe loss that they were unable to profit 
by their victory. The failure of the Archduke John, in Italy, more than 
counterbalanced the success of the Austrians at Asperne, and was the 
chief cause of their final overthrow at Wagram (July 5). It would be 
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uiip(^$ible to deswstibe within reasonable Hmits the various conflicts 
that terminated in this result ; suffice it to say, that the Austrians wetti 
driven from all their positions, forced to retreat in confusion; andtndj 
saved from total ruin by an armistice. 

The Tyrolese and Voralber^crs had been transferred to the king 
of Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, but their national privileges and 
immunities had been guaranteed by the articles of pacification. But 
Maximilian Joseph was as regardless of a compact as his master 
Napoleon; he violated the Tyrolese constitution without scruple, 
crushed the peasants with severe taxes, and punished remonstrances 
■as seditious. The Tyrolese seized the opportunity of the Austrian 
war to raise the standard of revolt; success attended their early 
operations, and the Bavarians were expelled from the principal towns. 
A French army entered the country and laid it waste with fire and 
sword, but the Tyrolese, animated by an heroic peasant named Iloffer, 
expelled the invaders once more, and secured a brief interval of tran- 
quillity. When the total defeat of the Austrians at Wagram compelled 
the Emperor Francis to accept peace on any terms, the Tyrolese were 
assailed by overwhelming forces ; they made a desperate resistance, but 
the French and Bavarian columns penetrated their fastnesses, desolated 
the land with fire and sword, and punished the leading patriots as 
rebels. Hoffer was taken prisoner and put to death by the sentence 
of a court-martial ; Mayer, another gallant chieftain, shared the same 
fiite, and the green hills of Tyrol were again subjected to Bavarian 
tyranny. 

Several efforts were made in Germany to shake off the French 
yoke ; Schill, who commanded a regiment in the Prussian service, 
collected a considerable force and harassed the French detachments in 
Saxony and Westphalia, but he was defeated and slain by some Dutch 
•and Danish troops, near Stralsund. The duke of Brunswick made a 
bold effort to recover his hereditary dominions, hut after the overthrow 
of the Austrians he despaired of success, and sought refuge in England. 
The Archduke Ferdinand invaded Saxony, while Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome trembled for the security of his Westphalian throne, in conse- 
■'^quence of the progress of General Kienmayer. But the success of 
Napoleon in Austria frustrated the exertions of the patriots in the 
north of Germany, especially as no effort was made to send them 
support fr||m England. 

The attention of the British ministry was occupied by an expedition 
of a very different nature, for which the most ample preparations were 
made. A fleet of thirty-seven sail of the line, twenty-nine ships of 
inferior rate, besides small craft, and an army of forty thousand men, 
wore sent to the island of Walcheren, on the coast of Holland. After 
many delays, the fort of Flushing was besieged and taken ; but Ant- 
werp, which was the great object of attack, had, in the mean time. 
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boe» secured), and tbe commanders despaired of success. Soon after- 
wards the pestilential climate of Walcheren spread disease through the 
British army and navy; the greater part of the forces returned to 
England ; the progress of the disease soon rendered the removal of the 
remainder necessary, and the only result of this costly armament was 
the destruction of the fortifications of Flushing. Their naval successes 
in some degree consoled the English for this disappointment; Lord 
Cochrane destroyed four vessels, forming part of a French squadron, in 
Basque-roads, and irreparably injured several others ; Lord Colling- 
wood was similarly successful in the Mediterranean, and the French 
were deprived of their remaining colonies in the West Indies. 

Some European islands, especially those called the Ionian, were 
added to the British dominions, a proceeding which gave some offence 
to the new .sultan of Turkey, Malimoud II., who had heeii elevated to 
the throne on the deposition of his cousin Selim and his half-hrother 
Mustapha. But the progress of the Itussian arms induced Mahmoud 
to court an alliance with Great Britain, and jealousy of the same 
pow'cr inclined the Persian shah to renew his former friendly connexions 
with England. 

Though the Russian emperor did not join Napoleon in the war 
against Austria, he received a share of the provinces which Francis was 
forced to resign, in order to purchase peace. But though the Austrian 
emperor was compelled to make many great and painful sa(!rifices, he 
obtained more favourable conditions than had been anticipated; and 
Napoleon received general praise for the moderation with which ho 
used his victory. The secret cause of this affected generosity was 
subsequently revealed, and proved that it resulted from a phm for 
more effectually securing his des})otism over Europe, 

After the retreat of the British from Corunna, the French seemed 
to have permanently secured possession of Spain. Though the mar- 
quis do la Roinaiia and the duke del Infantado held out against the 
invaders, yet Saragossa was taken, in spite of the heroic resistance of 
its inhabitants; and Soult having invaded Portugal, made himself 
master of Oporto. Victor also advanced towards the same country, 
and, on his march, overthrew the Spanish army of Estremadura. But 
Oporto was soon recovered by a British force under Sir Arthur 
"W ellesley, and the removal of a large body of the French to take part 
in the Austrian war revived the courage of the Spaniards. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, believing it possible to strike an important blo*^' before the 
French grand army could he reinforced, boldly, and perhaps rashly, 
adytmeed into Spain. He was attacked at Talavera (July 28 ), by the 
united forces of Jourdan, Victor, and Sebastiani, who were rather the 
masters than the servants of the nominal king, Joseph Buonaparte. 
British valour has rarely been more nobly displayed than in the 
engagement ; the French were beaten back at every point, and had the 
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Spaniards displayed tjie same courage and zeal as their allies, the 
retreat miglit have been changed into a total rout. The misconduct 
of the Spaniards, indeed, deprived the English of the chief fruits of 
their victory; tliey were soon compelled to act only on the defensive, 
and to retreat slowly towards the frontiers of Portugal. Nor were the 
patriots more successful in other quarters; they did not, however, 
despair, and the supreme junta published a spirited proclamation, 
animating the national courage, and convoking an assembly of the 
cortes or estates of the realm, to form a fixed constitutional govern*' 
ment. ^ 

The celebration of ihe fiftieth anniversary of the king's accession 
ditfnsed joy through England. About the same time the death of the 
duke of Portland, and some dissensions in the cabinet, led to a partial 
change the ministry. Mr. Perceval was appointed premier, and 
several angry debates ensued in both Houses of Parliament. The 
opponents of the ministry failed in procuring a condemnation of the 
Wafcliercn expedition; but, during the discussiom^ party si>irit raged 
with great violence, and Sir Francis Burdett, having assailed the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons in very unmeasured terms, was 
ordered to be committed to the Tower. He declared his intention to 
resist the warrant, but was arrested and conveyed to tlie Tower by a 
military force. The soldiers, on their return, were assaulted by tlie 
mob, and a riot ensued in whicii several lives were lost. At the close 
of ihe session, tlie popular l)aronct -was liberated, as a matter of 
course; he broiight actions for what lie regarded as an illegal arrest, 
against the speaker and the serjcajit-at-anns, but tlie court of King’s 
Bench disallowed his claims and supported the privileges of the House 
of Commons. 

These ebullitions of party violence did not Aveaken tlic 
cabinet, though they induced the enemies of liingland to believe tblf' 
country on tlie^yerge of a convulsion. Franco was apparently tran- 
quil, and Napoleon revealed the secret of his moderation at Vienna, 
by procuring a divorce from the Empress Josephine, the faithful com- 
panion of his former fortunes, and offering his hand to the Archduoltees 
Maria I.<ouisa, daughter of the Kmperor Francis (a.d. J810). This 
marriage, which si’scmed permanently to establish Buonaparte’s power, 
became eventually the principal cause of his ruin, for it alarmed-all 
the Northern powers, and especially ihe Russians, who justly feared 
that Napoleon, secured by the Austrian alliance, would strive to hoake 
himself almlute master of Europe. His arbitrary conduct to HoHaUd : 
justified these suspicions; he removed his brother from the throitk df 
thdit^ountry, and annexed it as a province to Franco, ^ 

r JThe disputes respecting the trade of neutrals, between iSgbhd 
find^limqrica, began to assume a very hostile aspect, and it was feared 
that war could not long be delayed. But public attention was diverfed 
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from tliis subject to the struggle in Portugal, where Sir Arthur AVel- 
lesley, who had recently been created Lord Wellington, nobly sustained 
the honour of the English arms. Tlie French army, strongly rein- 
forced, was placed under the command of Massena, prince of Essliiig; 
the fortresses of Astorga, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Almeida, were cap- 
tured; Lord Wellington retired slowly before a siiperior force, and 
Massena flattered himself that he would soon obtain possession of 
Lisbon. His presumption was first checked at Busaco, where the 
British made a stand and inflicted a severe check on their assailants; 
but the liopes of the French were completely destroyed when they 
saw Lord Wellington take up his position in the formidable lines of 
Porres Vedras. Not daring to advance, and ashamed to retreat, 
Massena remained for more than a month Avatchinghis cautious adver- 
saiy, and losing thousands of his men by disease or desertion. He at 
length retreated to Santarem, but though he received a large rein- 
forcement, he did not venture to resume ofleiisive operations. 

A desultory Avar was maintained in Spain; the patriot armies were 
usually defeated in regular engagements, -but the invaders Averc severely 
harassed by the incessant attacks of the guerilla parties; convoys 
AVere intercepted, stragglers cut oft’, and outposts exposed to constant 
danger. Cadiz, the residence of the supreme junta and tlic seat of 
government, Avas besieged, but the strength of its Avorks and the ease 
with Avhich relief AAas obtained by sea, prevented the French from 
making any progress in its reduction. The cortes assembled in this 
city and framed a form of constitutional government, Avhich, hoAA'ever, 
had many Aiolent opponents among the higher orders of the nobility 
and clergy. 

]\Iost of the French and Dutch colonies in the Indian seas Averc 
subdued, under the direction of Lord Minto, the governor-general of 
India, a nobleman Avhose judicious administration of atfairs in the 
E{ist, not only extended the British dominions in the East, but sup- 
pressed a dangerous mutiny in the presidency of Madras, occasioned 
by the adoption of economical regulations, AAdiich curtailed the uIIoav- 
ances made to officers in the Company’s service. 

In the north of Europe, little of moment, in AA'ar, occurred; the 
Danes and Russians had some trivial naval engagements Avith English 
vessels ; but SAveden Avas the theatre of a most extraordinary revolu- 
tion, which, for a time, added her to the enemies of England. The 
croyft prince died suddenly, not without some suspicion of poison, 
and the Swedish senate tendered tlie succession to Charles Joljn 
BjWfnadotte, one of Napoleon’s most celebrated marshals, Avho had 
won, tjieir favour by the leniency and prudence he displayed some 
before in the North of Germany. Bemadotte acoepte4 tfle 
ofter, to the secret annoyance of Napoleon, Avho had long been jealQUS‘ 
of his military fame and independent spirit. 
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QiviHiiod Europe might now bo said to be arrayod against Groat 
Britaiiiy,but the spirit of its inhabitants did not sink. Its soToreign, 
a^icted by grief for the loss of his favourite daughter* was seized by 
the disease under which he had formerly suffered* and fell into a stat® 
of mental derangement, from which he never afterwards recovered 
(4L.P. 1811). The prince of Wales was appointed regent, under 
restrictions similar to those proposed hy Mr. Pitt in 1789, but these 
were subsequently removed when it was found that he intended 
steadily to pursue his father s system of policy. 

It was not long before Lord Wellington reaped the fruits of his 
prudent arrangements for the defence of Portugal. Massena was 
forced to retreat from Santarem, but before he evacuated the country, 
he ravjiged it in the most frightful manner, destroying mJiny noble 
monuments of architecture in mere wantonness. The British parlia* 
ment voted the sum of one hundred thousand pounds for the relief of 
the Portuguese, and a liberal subscription for the same purpose w'as 
formed by private liberality. Almeida was the only towm in Portugal 
retained by the French; it was blockaded hy the allies, and Massena’s 
efforts to relieve it led to the battle of Fuentes d’Onor. The engage- 
ment was severe, hut British valour triumphed; the garrison of 
Almeida, disheartened hy the defeat of their countrymen, evacuated 
the place, and Portugal was delivered from the presence of an enemy. 

The liberation of Spain was a more difficult task, and it >vas ren- 
dered still more so by the surrender of Badajoz to Marshal Soult, 
after a very brief and ineffective defence. Lord Wellington scut Sir 
William Beresford to recover this important place, but the advance of 
the French from Seville compelled that general to raise the siege. 
The united forces of tlie British and Spanish encountered the French 
at Aibuera, and gained an important victory ; Ba<lajoz was once more 
invested, but the approach of Soult on one side and Marinont on the 
other, induced Lord Wellington to retire beyond the Tagus. But in 
his anxiety to save Badajoz, Soult had so much weakened the force 
which blockaded Cadiz, that the Spaniards resolved to hazard an 
expedition against the invading armies in Andalusia. General Lia 
Pena, aided by the British lieutenant-general, Graham, undertook to 
direct these operations, and great hopes were entertained of success. 
But though Graham obtained a brilliant victory at Barossa, over 
Marshal Victor, no efforts were made to follow up his success. In 
the other Spanish provinces, the patriotic armies were still more unfor- 
tu^pate; Mina, indeed, from his mountains, threatened and harassed 

Invaders, but the other Spanish leaders showed themselves equally 
deffeient in courage and conduct. Neither did all the expected advan- 
tag^slresult from the assembling of the cortes; they prepared, indosd, 
a coi^stitutional code, which, however, was scarcely suited to the 
Spanish people; but they maintained the onerous restrictions on th^ 
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colonial tradc^ and thus gave deep od^nce to the South Amerioan 
provinces, and drove them to organize plans for self-government. 

In other quarters the war was more favourable to British interests; 
the island of Java was wrested from the Dutch; several flotillas were 
destroyed by English frigates on the Italian seas, and an attempt made 
by the Danes to recover the island of Anholt, in the Baltic, was 
defeated by the gallant garrison. Sweden could scarcely be said to 
be at war with Great Britain; Bernadotte 'soon discovered that sub- 
serviency to France was inconsistent with the interests of his adopted 
country, and he secretly entered into negotiations with the Russian 
emperor for restoring their mutual independence. But Alexander 
was still too deeply engaged in pursuing the favourite policy of the 
czars, and establishing the supremacy of Russia on both sides of the 
Black Sea, at the expense of Turkey and Persia, Ills success was 
far from answering his expectations ; the wild tribes of the Caucasus 
severely harassed the invaders of Asiatic Turkey; and though Kutusoff 
was more successful on the European side, his acquisitions were 
obtained by a very disproportionate expenditure of blood and treasure. 
The disorganized state of tlie Turkish provinces prevented the sultan 
from effectively defending his dominions; in most of them a military 
aristocracy had usurped the chief power of the state, and in Egypt 
especially, the Mameluke Beys acted as independent princes. Mo- 
hammed AH, pacha of Egypt, finding that the beys w'ould not submit 
to his power, and fearing the hazards of civil war, invited them to a 
banquet, where they were all ruthlessly massacred. The sultan 
applauded this perfidy, but ere long he found Mohammed Ali a more 
dangerous subject than the turbulent lords whom he had remo'\ od. 

The mental disease of George III. showed no symptoms of 
improvement, and as the time approached when the restrictions 
imposed on the authority of the prince regent would expire, some 
anxiety was felt about the probable fate of the ministry. But the 
prince regent had become reconciled to the cabinet, and after a faint 
effort to gain the support of lords Grey and Grenville, it was resolved 
that no change should bo made in the government (a.d. 1812 ). At 
a later period in the year, negotiations were resumed, in consequence 
of the murder of Mr, Perceval ; the premier was shot in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, by Bellingham, a merchant, w^ho believed 
that the ministers had shown indifference to liis fancied claims on the 
Russian government. After some delay, the old cabinet was re-con- 
Btructed, under the auspices of the earl of Liverpool, and the plans 
for fiwming a united administration was abandoned. 

Lord William Bentinck, the British minister in Sicily, strenuously 
exerted himself to remedy the evils which the imbecility of the king 
and the tyranny of the queen had introduced into the government of 
that island. He succeeded in procuring the establishment of a const!- 
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tution similar to that pf Britain; and the island began to enjoy peace 
and prosperity in a grejiter degree than had been experienced for 
several centuries. 

A change in the Spanish consititutiou revived the courage of the 
nation; a new regency, the promulgation of the constitutional code, 
and various reforms in the different branches of the administration, 
gave fresli s})iiit to the Spaniards, and inspired hopes of final succ^S. 
Lord Wellington opened the campaign with the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; the capture of this important fortress was followed by that 
of Badajoz, but the victors suffered severe loss at both places. Wel- 
lington, who had been created an earl for these exploits, next inarched 
against Alarmont, and took the important city of Salamanca, Mar- 
moTit, strengthened by large reinforcements, hoped not only to defeat 
the British, but to intercept their retreat. As he extended his lines, 
for this purpose, Wellington seized the favourable opportunity, and, 
pouring his whole force on the weakened divisions, gained the most 
complete victory that the allies had yet won in the Peninsula. Indeed 
if the Spaniards had displayed the same energy as the British and the 
Portuguese, Marmont’s entire array would have been ruined. Still 
the immediate results of the battle of Salamanca W’ere very great; 
Madrid was evacuated by the intrusive king Joseph; the blockade of 
Cadiz was raised; and the city of Seville w-as taken by Colonel Skerret 
and the Spanish general La Cruz. 

The failure of the British at the siege of Burgos, the want of 
concert in the Spanish councils, and the great reinforcements received 
by the French, compelled Wellington to resign the fruits of his victory; 
he retired leisurely to the frontiers of Portugal, and firmly wmited an 
opportunity for renewing his efforts. But events iu other parts of the 
globe were producing the most important results in favour of Spanish 
independence; the South American colonies, alarmed by an earthquake 
which was superslitiously believed to be a visitation of Providence, 
returned to their allegiance, and the Russian emperor prepared to 
measure his strength with the colossal power of Napoleon. 


SeoTiox IV .— llussian War, 

No long time after the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit, Alexander 
began to doubt the prudence of the compact he had made with the 
French emperor, and the subsequent marriage of Napoleon to an 
Austrian princess gave him fresh grounds of alarm. The Austrian 
emperor, however, was not very sincerely attached to his son-in-law; 
Napoleon had given his infant son the title of king of Rome,, a very 
plain intimation of his design to retain his hold on Italy. The interests 
of his subjects, many of whom were almost ruined by the suspension 
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of the trade with Great Britain^ compelled Alexander to seek for some 
relaxation of the restrictive system established by the Berlin decrees; 
but Napoleon would not abandon his favourite policy, and the discus- 
sions between the courts of St. Petcrsburgh and Paris began to assume 
an angry and even hostile tone. Both parties, however, professed an 
anxious desire for peace, and Napoleon even made overtures to the 
British government, but as he refused to restore Spain to its legitimate 
sovereign, or to withdraw his troops, from Prussia, negotiations were 
fruitless, and both sides prepared for war. 

Alexander entered into alliance with Sweden and England : Napo- 
leon arrayed under his banners the military strength of western and 
southern Europe. But the selfishness of the French emperor in the 
very outset deprived him of the best security for success; to secure the 
aid of Austria, he refused to restore the independence of Poland, and 
thus lost the hearts of a brave and enthusiastic race of warriors, who 
would have powerfully aided his advance, or effect ually covered his 
retreat. Trusting to the vast number of bis victorious legions, Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen, routed a division of Cossacks at Kowno, and 
directed his march to the capital of Lithuania. The Russians retired 
before tlic French deliberately, wasting the country as they retreated. 
Several sharp battles were fought without any important result; but 
the hopes of the Russians were raised by the conclusion of a treaty 
with the Turks, which enabled them to direct all their energies to repel 
the invad('rs. Napoleon with his main body directed bis march 
towards IVlosoow, >vhilc a large division of his forces menaced the road 
to St. Petcrsburgh. The Russians repelled the latter, but the main 
force of the invaders advauct'd to Smolousko, which was justly regarded 
as the bulwark of Moscow. A dreadful buttle was fought under the 
walls of Smolcnsko; it terminated in favour of the French, but they 
purchased their victory very dearly, and the Russians made an orderly 
retreat. 

KutusolF now assumed the command of the Russians, and resolve I 
to hazard another battle for the protection of Moscow; he fixed upon 
a position near the village of Borodino, and there firmly awaited the 
enemy. The btittlc was furious and stinguinary, nearly seventy thou- 
sand of the combatants fell without giving to either side a decisive 
victory. Tlie Russians indeed maintained their ground ; but the 
French having lieeii joined by new reinforcements, KutusofF was forced 
to retreat and abandon Moscow to its fate. This ancient capital of the 
czars is revered by the Russians, as Jerusalem was by the Jews; they 
giVe it the fond name of Mother Moscow, and regard it as the sanc- 
tuary of their nation. But when the invaders approached, the citizens 
resolved, hot only to abandon their beloved metropolis, but to consign 
it to the flaraes. Napoleon entered Moscow, and took up his residence 
in the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the czars; but while he was 
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holding a council, fires broke out in various parts of the city, and 
though many of the incendiaries were shot, it was found impossible to 
check the conflagration. 

When the greater part of the city was destroyed, its stores con- 
sumed, and all supplies cut off, Napoleon found himself in a very 
embarrassing position. With great reluctance he gave orders for a 
retreat, and the French obeyed with so much precipitation, that they 
were unable to complete the demolition of Moscow. Before the fugi- 
tives had proceeded far on their route, they began to experience the 
horrors of a Kussian winter; thousands became the victims of cold and 
hunger, wnile their pursuers, taking courage from their calamities, 
harassed them severely at every step. It had been Napoleon’s inten- 
tion to make a stand at Smoleiisko, but the magnitude of his losses, 
the disorganized state of his army, and the increasing want of provisions, 
rendered such a course impossible. Once more the French had to 
undertake a perilous march, amid the rigours of the severest winter 
ever known, pursued by enraged enemies, deprived of food, of clothing, 
and of shelter. Language fails to describe the horrors of such a retreat; 
every hour added to the miseries of the sufferers ; they lost the disci- 
pline of soldiers, and almost the semblance of men. The passage of 
the Borodino was one of the most terrific scenes recorded iu history; 
in their eagerness to place the river between themselves and their 
pursuers, the French rushed in a disorderly crowd over the bridges, 
under a heavy fire of artillery from the heights behind them. Eight 
thousand were killed or drowned in this calamitous passage, and long 
before all had crossed over, Napoleon ordered the bridges to be set on 
fire, abandoning twelve thousand of his followers to the mercy of the 
irritated Russians. Napoleon at length resolved to provide for his 
personal security, and fled to Paris, where indeed some revolutionary 
attempts rendered his presence necessary; the miserable remnant of 
his once mighty host found a precarious shelter in Poland. 

In the mean time Great Britain was engaged in active hostilities 
with the United States. The Americans twice invaded Canada, but 
were defeated ; they were more successful at s^a, where the supeiiority 
of their frigates in size and weight of metal to the British vessels of 
the same denomination, secured their victory in some eng^ements 
between single ships. But this war attracted comparatively but little 
attention: every mind was too deeply occupied with the great struggle 
oa the Continent of Europe. 

The domestic affairs of England, though of importance, did not 
divert attention from the contest with Napoleon. An unfortunate 
publicity was given to the discords between the prince regent and his 
consort; a hill for emancipating the Catholics was rejeOted, after 
having passed several stages, in the House of Commons, and the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed for twenty years* 
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Notwithstanding his recent reverses, Napoleon found that he still 
possessed the confidence of the French nation, a large conscription was 
ordered to supply the losses of the late campaign ; and the emperor, 
having provided for the internal security of his dominions, hasted 
to the north of Europe, where he had to encounter the hostility of a 
new enemy. 

It wtis with great reluctance that the king of Prussia sent an army 
to serve under Napoleon, and the officers and soldiers of the contingent 
were far from being anxious for the success of the cause in which they 
were engaged. During the retreat one Prussijin corps separated itself 
from the division to which it was attached, and concluded a convention 
of neutrality ; as the Russians advanced, the Prussian monarch took 
courage to assert his independence, and lie entered into alliance with 
Alexander. Put notwithstanding his recent losses, Napoleon had 
assembled an array numerically superior to those of liis adversaries; 
in three sanguinary battles the French gained the advantage, but they 
were unable to obtain a decided victory ; and Napoleon, alarmed by 
the magnitude of his losses, and the obstinacy of his enemies, consented 
to an armistice. During the truce the British government encouraged 
the allies by ku-ge subsidies, and the aid of Sweden was purchased not 
only by money, but by a promise to aid that pow'cr in the acquisition, 
of Norway. But what was of far greater importance, the cinpei*or of 
Austria was induced to abandon the cause of his son-in-law, and take 
an active pjirt in the confederation for restraining the power of France. 

Napoleon, establishing his head-quarters at Dresden, commenced 
a series of vigorous operations against his several foes. They were at 
first successful; but the tide of fortune turned; several of his divisions 
w'ere defeated, the Bavarians joined the allies, and at length the baffied 
emperor retired to Leipsic. Under the walls of this ancient city the 
battle was founght which decided the fate of Europe (Oct. 18). While 
the result of the engagement was yet undecided, the Saxon troops in 
the French service deserted in a body to the allies, and the position 
thus abandoned was immediately occupied by the Swedish forces. 
Napoleon’s soldiers, driven from their lines in every direction, were 
compelled to seek shelter in Leipsic, but, as the city was incapable of 
defence, a further retreat became necessary. The French emperor 
gave the requisite orders, but did not wait to see them executed ; the 
evacuation of the city was not completed when the allies forced an 
entrance ; the French, entangled in tlie streets, suffered very severely, 
and many were drowned as they crowded over the narrow bridge, 
which was their only path of safety. The bridge was hlowm up before 
the whole of the fugitives could pass, and this obstruction of the 
retreat swelled the number of the slain and the captives. 

The battle of Leipsic liberated Germany; Napoleon fled to Prance, 
his ffiUovrers were severely harassed in their retreat, especially as the 
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Bavarians made a vigorous effort to intercept them atHanau; their 
sufferings were very great, and multitudes were made prisoners hy the 
allied armies, as they advanced to the Rhine. Bernadotte was natu* 
rally reluctant to join in the meditated invasion of France, hut he 
undertook the task of expelling the enemy from the circle of Iiower 
Saxony. At his approach, the Hanoverians eagerly ceased the oppor- 
tunity of delivering themselves from a foreign yoke, and returning once 
more under the paternal government of the Guelphs. The flame of 
independence spread to Holland, and kindled even the cold bosoms of 
the Dutch. Insurrections broke out in the principal towns, the here- 
ditary claims of the house of Orange Avere rapturously acknowledged, 
and when the stadUiolder arrived from England, he found the Hol- 
landers eager, not only to acknowledge his former power, hut to extend , 
it by conferring on him the title of royalty. ^ 

While the allies were thus triumphant in Germany, Wellington , 
was now gloriously occupied in the liberation of Spain. Early in the 
spring, he concentrated his forces near Ciudad Rodrigo, and by a series 
of able movements, compelled the French not only to abandon their 
positions on the Douro, but to retire beyond the Ebro. Marshal 
Jourdan, who exercised the real authority, for Joseph was king only in 
name, resolved to make one vigorous effort for the maintenance of the 
French power, and chose a strong position near Vittoria as the theatre 
of a decisive engagement. Tlic allied army advanced with an eager- 
ness that ensured success; the heights that protected the hostile lines 
were successively stormed, and at length the French were forced to 
retivat in such disorder, that they abandoned their artillery, baggage, 
and military chest. In the east of Spain the allies ivere less successful ; 
Sir John Murray, on the approach of JVIurshal Suchet, abandoned the 
siege of Tarragona with unnecessary precipitation ; but the arrival of 
Eord William Bentinck prevented the enemy from profiting by this 
partial success. 

AVhen the news of the battle of Vittoria reached Napoleon, he sent 
Marshal Soult from Germany to take the command of the army in 
Spain, where Pampeluna and St. Sehastian had been invested by 
Wellington, now raised to the dignity of marquis. Soult’s operations 
were vigorous, but unsuccessful; his forces were unable to make any 
impression on the British lines, and so severe was their repulse, that 
they fled to their own frontiers. St. Scl)astian was soon after taken by 
storm, but not tvithout a very severe loss to the conquerors, and the 
British no\v' prepared to invade France, 

The allies crossed the Bidassoa, and advanced slowly hut steadily 
towards Bayonne: Soult showed great courage and talent in l^is 
arrangements, but his efforts were foiled hy the superior valour of the 
British soldiers, and two regiments of Dutch and Germans quitting 
his lines, went over to the camp of the allies. Spain was now free, 
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but the efforts of the enlightened portion of the cortes to secure its 
future happiness, by the establishment of a constitutional government, 
were frustrated by the interested opposition of the clergy, and the 
ignorant bigotry of the people. 

The war between Great Britain and the United States continued 
to be maintained with]] the 'obstinacy that characterizes the quarrels 
between “foes who once were friends;” but it was not productive of 
any important event. The Americans ■were unsuccessful in their 
repeated invasions of Canada, but they established their naval supe- 
riority on the lakes, while the honour of the British flag was nobly 
maintained in the engagement between the frigates Chesapeak and 
Shannon. 

The memorable year lfll4 opened with the invasion of France; 
the Kussian, Prussian, and Austrian armies forced an entrance through 
the eastern frontiers, while Wellington was making an alarming pro- 
gress on the western side. Never, in the hours of his greatest success, 
did Napoleon display more promptitude and ability; hut he had beaten 
bis enemies into the art of conquering, and even partial success was 
injurious, because it inspired hopes which prevented him from embra- 
cing the proffered opportunities of negotiation. Several furious but 
indecisive battles were fought; the allied armies had moved at too great 
a distance from each other, and it was not until they had suffered 
severely for their error, that they learned the necessity of a combined 
plan of operations. But in other quarters the success of the allies was 
more decided ; Bernadottc completed the liberation of the north of 
Germany, and not only intimidated the Danish court into an abandon- 
ment of the French alliance, hut enforced its consent to the transftv of 
Norway ; thence he marched to the Netherlands, where the allies had 
made considerable progress, though General Grtiliara had been hafiled, 
with much loss, in an attempt to surprise Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But Napoleon was much more alarmed by the progress of AYelling- 
ton in the south-west of France. The English general having driven 
the French from their posts, crossed the Adour, and invested the citadel 
of Bayonne. Ashe advanced, the old partisans of the Bourbons began 
to revive, the exiled family was proclaimed, and the white flag hoisted 
at Bordeaux. More mortifying was the defection of Murat ; eager to 
secure his crown, the king of Naples entered into a secret treaty with 
Austria, and lent his aid in the expulsion of the French from Ifcily. 

But in the mean time the fate of France was decided ; Napoleon 
moved his main army eastwards, hoping to intimidate the allies into 
a retreat, by threatening their communications. Blucher and Prince 
Schwartzenherg immediately decided on marching to Paris, and having 
defeated the forces of Marraont and Mortier, who guarded the road, 
sooii came in sight of that metropolis. The outworks that defended 
Pains Vere stormed, and the iutimidated citizens hastened to secure 
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i^jrsons and property by a capitala^oH, Tbe allied soferei^s, 
JPrederic and Alexander, made a triumphant entry into the city, 
.(March 31), and were hailed as liberators by the fickle populace, 

When Napoleon heard that the Austrians had effected a junction 
with the Prussians, he hasted back to defend his capital, but before 
he reached Fontainebleau the capitulation had been signed, and a pro- 
risional government installed, without any regard to his authority. 
On the 2nd of April he was formally deposed ; and on the 6th of the 
same month, Louis XVIII. was invited to ascend the throne of his 
ancestors. A constitutional charter was framed for the protection of 
the French people, and Napoleon was promised the sovereignty of 
the island of Elba, and a pension. Before intelligence of these events 
was received in the south, a sanguinary battle had been fought between 
the armies of Soult and Wellington at Toulouse, ivhich ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the former; but the British general sincerely 
lamented a triumph which had been purchased by a useless expenditure 
of human life. 

On the 3rd of May, Louis XVIII. returned from his tedious exile, 
and landed at Calais. The preliminaries of a general peace were signed 
at I*aris; and it was arranged that the details and the adjustment of 
the claims of the different European princes should be referred to a 
future convocation at Vienna. 


SEcrrox V. — History of Europe from the dethronement of Napoleon 
to the conclmiou of the Treaty of Vienna, 

Bi^FORE his final overthrow, Napoleon liberated the captive Ferdinand, 
well aware that Spain would have little reason to rejoice in the 
restoration of such a sovereign. No sooner had he obtained his free- 
dom than be annulled all the proceedings of the cortes, re-estahlished 
the old despotism with all its abuses, and even revived the horrors of 
the inquisition. Several of those who had most strenuously resisted 
the French were punished by imprisonment or exile,, their 

attachment to eonmlutional freedom being deemed to outweigh, their 
former services. The allies could not be blamed for the perfidy and 
tyranny of Ferdinand, hut they incurred just censure by aiding in the 
forcible annexation of Norway to Sweden, against the earnest remon- 
strances of the inhabitants, and they displayed little policy in Uniting 
Belgium to Holland, for the countries were opposed to e^h other in 
their religious creeds and commercial interests. 

The American war was protracted more in a spirit of revenge than 
sound policy; a sanguinary but indecisive struggle took place in 
Canada; an English armament captured Washington, the capital of 
the United Slates, and destroyed the public buildings ; bnt similar 
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on Baliimore and New Orleans were repulsed with great loss. 
Peace was at length concluded at Ghent, and we may confidently hope 
that hostilities will never again he renewed between two nations so 
closely united by the ties of language, religion, and blood. Before 
this war was terminated, the Emperor Alexander, and Frederic, king 
of Prussia, accompanied hy their most distinguished marshals and 
statesmen, personally visited England, and were received with great 
enthusiasm. But the convulsion produced in the commercial world 
by the sudden transition from war to peace, was necessarily followed 
by numerous bankruptcies and great distress, which threw a shade of 
^loom over the general joy. 

The conduct of Louis XVIII. immediately after his accession to 
he throne, was calculated to wun popularity; but the establishment 
)f a censorship over the press, his anxiety to restore the power and 
nfluence of the clergy, and to remunerate tlie loyal emigrants who 
lad shared the calamities of his exile, gave general offence, and revived 
he courage of the friends of Napoleon. A secret conspiracy was 
hrmed for restoring the emperor, and he, dreading that the allied 
powers, whose plenipotentiaries were assembled at Vienna, w'ould 
•eraovo him from Elba to a place of greater security, resolved to make 
i bold effort for the recovery of his throne. Accompanied only by 
llOO'men, he landed at Frejus (March 1, 1815), and advanced into 
he interior of the country. At first he received little encouragement; 
)Ut being joined by the garrison of Orcnol)le, and supported hy secret 
>romises of aid from other divusions of the array, lie proceeded to 
Lyons, where he held his court. Louis made a spirited appeal to the 
oyalty of the French nation ; but Ararslial N<‘y having set the example 
)f defection, all the soldiery declared in favour of the emperor, and 
Louis, compelled to abandon his kingdom, sought safety in Ghent. 

7'hougli the allied powers had showm a great want of vigilance 
ind caution in not preventing, as they easily might have done, the 
escape of Napoleon, they were not for a moment undetermined in 
■esolying on the course of action rendered necessary by that event. 

proclamation was issued by the congress of Vienna, denouncing him 
us the common enemy of Europe, and excluding him from the pale of 
sivil and social relations. A treaty was concluded, by w’hich each of 
be four powers, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England, engaged to 
Uamtain an army of 150,000 men until they had rendered Napoleon 
pcapahle of disturbing the tranquillity of Europe ; and the Prussians 
md the English at once began to assemble their forces on the northern 
rentiers of France. 

“ Napoleon, disappointed in his hope of procuring the acquiescence 
)f the allied powers in his usurpation, prepared boldly to meet the 
langei^ hy which he was menaced. He gratified the vanity of the 
Parisians by the splendid ceremonial of proclaiming a new constitu- 
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tA in tlie Champ de Mars, and at the same time he made the most 
.l^lgorons exertions to recruit his armies and supply his military stores. 
In a short time, far shorter than had been anticipated, his troops were 
ready for action, and instead of waiting for the attack of his enemies, 
he resolved to become the aggressor. The first brunt of the war fell 
^on the Prussians, who were^driven from their advanced posts. Blucher 
immediately concentrated his forces at Ligny; while the duke of 
lington, with the British and subsidiary troops, occupied a jpatallel 
position at Quatre Bras. ,Thc main body of the French att’acKcd tfio 
Prussian lines, and, after a sanguinary battle, compelled Bhiiichet' 
abandon Ligny (June 16); but his retreat was effected in order, 
and in a very few hours Jiis troops were ready to renew the fight. In 
the mean time the British had defeated the enemy at Quatre Bm®, 

' ^ ^(1 I ' ' 

hut the retreat of the Prussians rendered a corresponding' moimmcnt 
necessary on their part; and Wellington led his array to the metrior- 
able position of Waterloo. 

Flushed by his recent victory over the Prussians, Napoleon, on the 
morning of the 18th of June, appeared in front of the English position, 
and commenced an attack, in full assurance of success. Ilis first effort 
was directed against Hoiigoumojit, a post Avhich protected the English 
right; but after a murderous conflict, the French were baffled, and' the 
place maintained. The emperor’s next effort was to Uini the left wing 
so as to intercept the communication with the Prussians, hu"t this still 
more signally failed; Sir Thomas Picton’s division, though with fhd 
loss of tbieir brave commander, repulsed the French infantry, while the 
Scotch (treys, aided by a corps of dragoons, routed the French cavalry, 
particularly tlie cuirassiers, who fondly deemed themselves invincible, 

A third great effort was made against the centre, and at first some 
advantages were gained. Tlie French seized the farm of La Ilayo 
Sninte, which covered the position, and poured masses of cavalry and 
infantry on the British lines. But Wellington, forming lu| troops in 
hollow squares, maintained a steady resistance, and the efforts of the 
baffled assailants gradually relaxed. At this moment the Prussian 
troops began to appear on the right flank of the French, and to take a 
share in the engagement, Napoleon now mustered his gunr<^lb)r bpe 
decisive effort, hut did not, as was expected, place himself at tlieii: 
head. Tlie imperial guard advanced under a perfect storm of attill^y 
and musketry from the British lines, which had been gradually 
advanced after the defeat of the former attacks. They attempted to 
Ipphiy, under this formidable fire, but their lines were shake% ®tnd 
they, began to fall into confusion. Wellington seized the decisive 
to charge; the effect M'as instantaneous, not a single French 
ioldidr remained to cross a bayonet; and as the British pressed forward, 
the retreat was soon a perfect rout. As the English were too much 
adgaed to pursue the fugitiveii, that devolved uppti^he Prussians, 
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and they e3:eeuted it with the vigour of men wlig^ felt that they had the 
wrongs of their country to avenge. Out of the entire French army 
not more than forty thousand men could again emhodied. 

Napoleon eontinuei^: his melancholy flight to Paris, wliere he soon 
found that his reign wAs ^t an end. lie abdicated the crown in favour 
of his son, but while his resignation was received, the acknowledgment 
of Napoleon II. was evaded. He lingered so Jong in the hope of some 
favorable change, that his opportunities of escape were cut off, and he 
was ii^r<jed to sock refuge on board a British man-of-war. After some 
. discussion respecting his destination, it was resolved that he should be 
imprisoned for lite, in the island of St. Helena ; and to this rock, in 
the 4-tIdiitic Ocean, he was sent, with a small train of attendants. 

Murat's fate was still more calamitous ; no sooner had he heard of 
Napcli^pn’s Janding in France, than he renounced his alliance with 
Austria, and endeavoured to unite all the Italians in a league against 
that power. His efforts completely failed ; his forces were routed at 
. Ferrara, the cowardly Neapolitans could not be induced to make any 
effective resistance, and finall}^ lie fled, disguised, from his kingdom. 
His restless ambition induced liim, with only thirty followers, to mak^ 
du -effort to recover his dominions; he landed on the Calabrian coast, 
^’^as made a prisoner, and shot by sentence of a court-martial. 
After the victory at Waterloo, the Prussians and the British 
advanced towards Paris, without encountering any serious opposition. 
The two legislative chambers were reluctant to restore the king, at 
least unconditionally, hut their appeal to the nation wast disregarded, 
and, on the nearer approach of the allies, a convention wi&s concluded 
by which Louis was restored. A few of Napoleon’s most strenuous 
supporters were excluded from the act of amnesty; Ncy and Luhedo- 
yi^re vrere shot, but Lavalctte escaped by the aid of his wife and some 
British officers. 

The future peace of Europe now depended on the Congress of 
Vienna, but the decrees of this body Avere guided more by the con- 
venience of sovereigns than the wishes of nations. The ancient 
republics of Venice and Genoa Averc abolished, the territories of the 
fjorm^^Avere given to Austria, while the latter Avas assigned to the 
inhig w Bardinia; Poland was annexed to the territories of llussia, and 
<1^ Piussian dominions enlarged at the expense of Saxony. When 
^flbese arrangements AA'cre completed, the sovereigns of Austria, Kussia, 
Prussia, entered into a solemn compact called the Holy Alliance; 
professed object of the treaty Avas to preserve the peace of Europe, 
on the principles which God, in liis revelation, has pointed out as the 
source of tranquillity and prosperity. But the contracting parties 
understood by these principles the maintenance of despotic power, and 
made their eng^ement a pretext for resisting the efforts made suhse- 
fquently> by aeveial nations, to establish constitutional freedom. 

X 
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HISTOUV OF THh PEACH 

Sktion '[.—State of Europe at <he dote of me vritr. ■ - 

When the sanguinary and expensive wars arising ont of the 
revolution terminated, the different nations of Kuropc that shared itn 
the contest were so enfeebled and harassed^ that they sank at once 
into 3 .(..ctive repose. But the transition from war to peace made such 
a complete change in all commercial transactions, that credit was 
shaken, trade injured, manufactures checked, and thousands suddenly 
deprived of employment. These evils were more sensibly felt in 
England than in any other country; for while the tide of war swept 
over every other European state, England, protected by her insular 
situation, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and was enabled to sell with 
profit not only her manufactures, but her agricultural produce, to less 
favoured countries. Peace permitted the people of the Continent to 
supply themselves with many of the articles which they liad previ<>tisly 
been forced to impoit; and the jealousy with which the continental 
sovereigns began to regard the commercial prosperity of England, 
induced them to encourage native manufactures; hence the demand 
for British goods and produce suddenly slackened, and distress wa.s 
felt by every portion of the community. Several serious riots occurred 
in the agricultural districts; but still more alarming symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction were displayed in the metropolis, where meetings were 
In'ld under pretence of procuring a refoim in the constitution, hut 
which threatened to end in revolution. Se\eral strong restrictive 
statutes w'ere passed by parliament, and energetic, if not severe, 
measures adopted by the government; it was not, however, until the 
commercial crisis had passed over, and the embarrassments of transition 
disappeared, that the public tranquillity was restored. 

There were not, however, wanting more cheering occurrences which 
relieved the gloom; the piratical states of Algiers were humbb^; 
Lord Exraouth, with a united squadron of English and Dutch, attacked 
the city of Algiers, destroyed its fortifications, and compelled the Pey 
to abolish Christian slavery (a.d. 1810). Groat joy was also diffasttd 
by the marriage of the Princess (.’harlotte, the pride and the ho|NB of 
Englaial, to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. But the expectations of 
the nation were fatally disappointed ; the princess died on the 6th ofv 
November, 181 7, after having been delivered of a dead child# Xh<S 
national sorrow was general and profound, and there never was an 
oceusion in wiileh the British nation showed greater regret for the bss 
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6f m individual. But ibis wfts only tlie begiiining of a series of deaths 
in the royal family; Queett’Chttrlotte'' died during the ensuing year, 
she was soon followed to the grave by the duke of Kent, and finally, 
the aged monarch GfeoVge IIT,, without having enjoyed one lucid 
interval during his long illness, sank quietly into the tomb. 

France, much to the surprise of the neighbouring states, enjoyed 
the blessings of tranquillity under the mild and conciliatory government 
of Louis XVIIL The revolution, and its consequent wars, had given 
the chief property of the country, and consequently the elements of 
political power, to the middle classes of society; their interests could 
only he secured by the preservation of peace, and they became zealous 
royalists, because they regarded the monarcliy as the surest pledge for 
the maintaiuance of public order. Some of them carried their zeal to 
such extravagant lengths that they provoked resistance, and the king 
was forced to interfere, to prevent the ill consequences that wore likely 
to result from the indiscretion of those who claimed to be his best 
friends. 

The united kingdom of the Netherlands, though apparently tran- 
quil, was secretly shaken by the national antipathy between the 
Belgians and the Dutch, Gratitude induced the sovereign to accede to 
the lioly Alliance, a circumstance which gave great oflenco to many 
of his subjects, especially in Flanders, whore a republican spirit, 
fostere.d by municipal institutions, had prevailed from the time of the 
Middle Ages. 

Great disappointment was felt in Germany, by the delay or refusal 
of the constitutions, which the several states had been taught to expect 
during the war of independence. But the principal sovereigns, espe* 
cially the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, alarmed by the 
remembrance of the calamities that political innovations hud produced 
in France, steadily opposed every change in the forms of government, 
hut, at the same time, zealously laboured to secure to their subjects 
the benefit of a just and onligbteiied administration. 

Spain >vas fur more unfortunate; the imbecile Ferdinand was the 
tool of the courtiers and the priests; at their instigation lie revived the 
ancient principles of despotism and bigotry, punishing with remorseless 
severity every expression of liberal sentiments in politics or religion. 
The arbitrary conduct of the court was not the only cause of the misery 
that prevailed in the Peninsula; the South American colonies, which 
had long been regarded as the chief and almost the only source of the 
small share of commercial prosperity which the Spaniards retained, 
openly revolted, and raised the standard of independence. Ferdinand 
made some faint eflbrts to subdue the insurgents, but be was badly 
supported by his subjects, and the troops he bad assembled refused to 
embark. Finally, the liberals having gained over a great portion of 
the army, compelled the king to establish a democratic constitution, 
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jby wllioh the royal power >vas alnjost anniliikted (a.i>. 1820), ^$tfn|la]r 
I^Tolutkna took place ia l^ortugal, Naples, and Piedmont; akMpPI 
pked the minds of the European sovereigns, f'Uid they secretly cpwi^ 
hined to check popular movements. But experience soon prot'vd that 
those who had framed the Spanish constitution were ignorant of the 
wants and wishes of the Spanish people. Louis XVIII., alarmed for 
the safetj' of France by the revolutionary movements in Spain, sent an 
army, under the command of the duke of j\ngoulerae, to restore the 
royal authority ; the invaders encountered no effective opposition; the 
Cortes fled before them to Cadiz, aud when the Fiench approached that 
city, they permitted the king to resume his former despotic authority 
(a.!>. 18iJ3}. The revolutions of Najdesaud Piedmont ended similarly; 
the liberals laid down their arms on the approach of the Austrian 
armies, and the new constitution was abolished. 

The accession of (Jharlos John Bernudofte to the crown of Sweden, 
made no change in the polities of tlie northern nations; his right of 
iiiUcritancc had heen solemnly recognized by the allied sovereigns, at 
the Congress of Vienna, and Iiis conduct as crowm-prinee had taught 
the Swedes to respect and lore the monarch they had chosen. Even 
the Norwegians became reconciled to their f.ite, and learned to console 
thcjnsc'lvLs for the loss of national independence by the blessings that 
result from paternal government. 

No sooner was peace restored bctw'een Great Britain and the United 
States, than the old feelings of fiieiidship and kindied revived between 
the two countries, and the leading statesmen, in both, showed an 
earnest desire to have former animosities buried in oblivion. But far 
different were the feelings between Spain and her revolted colonies; 
fht South American states vigorously maintained their struggle for 
independence, and finally succeeded. The English government delayed 
acknowledging these republics until the duk(‘ of Angoulcrae had crossed 
the PyTenecs, when consuls were sent out to the chief states, and com* 
mercial treaties formed with their governments. 

From this rapid sketch, it wdll he seen tliat throughout the greater 
part of the civilized world there was a struggle between tlie principles 
of monarchy and democracy, and that oven England, though it liad 
long enjoyed the blessings of a free constitution, was not wholly exempt 
from the agitation. 


Section IT. — HistovT/ of Europe during the reign of George /F. 

Oeoeoie IV. had so long wielded the supreme executive power in 
England, under the title of regent, that no political change was made 
or expected when ho assumed the royal dignity, A month had not 
after his accession, when a plot was discovered for the murder 




m aiid thiisi facilitiititeg a ravolution, whicti 

planned by a few obscure enthusiasts* The conspirators used 
to assemble in Oato street, an obscure place near the Edgware road; 
they were arrested in their rendezvous, just as they were preparing tO: 
e!£ecute their project, all their plans having been betrayed to govern- 
ment by a spy who had pretended to join in the conspiracy. Such 
were the insanity and misery of these wretched men, who proposed to 
subvert a powerful government, that when they were searched, not 
even a shilling was found among the whole party. The government 
pitying their delusion, punished only the ringleaders, and this clemency 
had a beneficial effect in calming political agitation. 

Preparations were now made for the king’s coronation, when they 
were suspended by an event which excited more public interest, and 
stimulated more angry passions than any other which had occurred for 
several years. This was the return of Qiu'cn Caroline to England, 
and her subsequent trial before the House of Lords. Her marriage 
had been unfortunate almost from the commencement; she W’as early 
separated from her husband ; after the lapse of some years, her conduct 
was made tlie subject of ofiicial inquiry; at the commencement of the 
regency she was excluded from court, and these indignities induced 
her to quit England. She visited the most celebrated spots along Iho 
coast of the ]\lediferranean, and then selected a permanent residence 
in that ])art of Italy subject to the Austrian government. Reports 
injurious to her character were circulated; oomnussioners w’ere sent to 
Milan to investigate them, and the ministers, in consequence of the 
evidenee thus collected, excluded her name from the liturgy, on the 
king's accession. Irritated at such an insult, she resolved to return to 
England, though a pension of fifty thousand pounds annually was 
offered to purchase her submission, and though she was informed 
that her landing would be the signal for the commencement of a 
prosecution. 

No sooner had the queen landed, than messages were sent to both 
bouses of parliament, recommending that licr conduct should be inves- 
tigated. “ A Bill of Pains and Penalties” was introduced, to deprive 
her of royal rights and dignities, and a trial commenced which lasted 
forty-five days, when the bill was read a second time by a majority of 
forty-five. On the third reading, however, the ministers could only 
command a majority of nine, and the hill was abandoned. During 
these proceedings, the agitation of the public mind knew no bounds; 
addresses to the queen poured in from all sides, and when the bill was 
abandoned, her friends celebrated her escape as an acquittal. The 
remainder of her melancholy history may be briefly told: her popu- 
larity sank as rapidly as it had risen ,* she was refused a share in the 
ceremonial of the coronation; her appeals to the natibn were disre- 
garded ; and the sense of disappointment and degradation produced a 
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imA^ 'hf a di$gra&6fui riot s the mob dotOnnined that her Jemaiai 
isht^d pa8$ through the city Of Inoitidoii, atid iriumjpihed ofer thi tf*oo|ia 
ikhiit tried to carry the heatse by a different route, / < 

Soon after his coronation the king visited Ireland, Scotland; add 
Hanover; he was everywhere received with the greatest enthusiasm; 
but the permanent results expected from these visits were not roaliaod. 
In Ireland, party-spirit blazed more furiously than ever, and the 
depreciation of agricultural produce rendering it difficult for tenants 
to pay their rents, led to a scries of agrarian outrages which could 
only be checked by severe coercive laws. The distress of the lower 
classes, which indeed almost exceeded credibility, was relieved by a 
general and generous subscription in England, which arrested thC 
progress of a pestilential disease produced by famine and distress. 

England suffered severely from the financial difficulties produced 
by the immense expenditure of the late war. While statesmen were 
engaged in devising means to alleviate the pressure of taxation, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the cause of so many calamities, died almost 
unnoticed in his v>lacG of exile at St. Helena. During the king's visit 
to Scotland, Lord Londonderry, who had so long directed the foreign 
affairs of England, committed suicide; his place was supplied by 
Mr. Canning, who w'as supposed to he favoura]>Ie to what was called a 
more liberal line of policy than that of his predecessor. 

The distracted condition of Spain at this period engaged the 
attention of Europe. Ferdinand had been compelled to grunt his 
subjects a free and almost a republican constitution, but the ministers 
forced upon him by the cortes, shelved little wisdom or modemiion, 
and (he proceedings of the cortes tliemselves were unworthy the dig- 
nity of a deliberative assembly. Iji consequence of these errors, a 
laigft party was formed in the Peninsula to restore absolute monarchy; 
several bodies of insurgents w'ere raised by the monks and friars, wlio 
feared that the estates of the monasteries and the church would l>c 
confisctited ; they called themselves the *‘Army of the Faith,” and 
were zealously supported by the lower raTiks of the populace. LFnder 
these circumstances, a congress of the European powers W'as held at 
Verona, and a resolution was adopted for subverting the Spanish 
constitution and restoring the absolute power of the king. The duke 
of Wellington, on the part of England, refused to sanction this design, 
and the execution of it was entrusted to the king of France, who was 
naturally anxious to check the progress of revolutionary principles, 
before his own throne w’as endangered by the contagion. 

Early in the year 1823, the due d'Angouleme entered Spain at 
the head of a powerful army; the constitutionalists made but a< feeble 
rerisildnoej nnd the king was restored to .absolute authority with little 
frifhble. Ferdinand made a bad use of his power; ho persecuted’ 
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HfhoU be eiiepeeted ef Ukerel ]miK»{>}«$ leitb the uttiiost sererity, «]td 
revived all the ancient abuses which had so long disgraced the govern* 
ment of iSpain. Though the English ministers maintained a strict 
neutrality during this contest, they severely censured the conduct of 
the French government, and as a counterpoise, they recognised the 
independence of the South American republics, which had withdrawn 
themselves from their allegiance to Spain. 

During the Spanish war, which excited little interest, the sympa- 
thies of civilized Europe were engaged in the Greek llcvolution, 
which however W’as a barbarous and sanguinary struggle that for many 
years seemed to promise no decisive result. Tlie principal members 
of the Holy Alliance viewed the Greek insurrection with secret dislike, 
for they regarded it as a rebellion against legitimate authority; but 
the young and enthusiastic spirits throughout Europe viewed it as a 
just revolt against Tuikisli tyianny, and hoped that its success would 
restore the classical ages of Greece. Among the many volunteers 
who went to aid the insurgents was the celebrated poet, Loid Byron; 
before, however, they could profit by his services, he was attacked by 
fever and died prematurely at Alissolonglii. 

Commercial embarrassments and political disputes diverted the 
attention of England from foreign affairs; a sudden rage for specula- 
tion seized the people; projects and joint-stock companies were mul- 
tiplied A'sithout number, but suddenly the bubbles buist, and a terrible 
reaction ensued. The panic in the money-niai ket was equal to the 
overweening confidence w'hieh had led to these cxtmvagaiit specula- 
tions; but the oil was transitory, and it had peiliaps some ])eneficial 
influence in limiting attention to those branches of trade best 'iiiled to 
the condition of the country. Political agitation was not so easily 
cured; the leaders of the Irish Gatholics formed an association to 
procure the repeal of the restrictive laws by which members of their 
church were excluded from pailiament and oflices of state. This 
body assumed all the forms and some of the functions of a legislative 
assembly, and though Jin act of parliament was passed for its suppres- 
sion, the statute was eluded by the legal skill of the popular leaders 
in the association. 

Soon after Mr. Canning’s accession to power, the attention of all 
Europe was excited by an event which seemed to prove that England 
had not only deserted the principles of the Holy Alliance, hut was 
about to take her position at the head of a more liberal political 
syf^tem. On the death of John VI., king of Portugal, March 10, 
1826, the crown devolved to his eldest son, Don Pedro, who reigned, 
with the title of emperor, over the old Portuguese colonies in Brazil. 
Compelled to choose between his empire and his kingdom, Pedro 
selected the former; hut he sent to Portugal a constitutional cliartcj, 
and a formal resignation of the crown in favour of his daughter 
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Bonxisi Ma?ria. Pedro’s brother, Bon Miguel, the qudeu dowa^^i| JjiM. 
-tlie inost bigoted portion of the clergy,. laWured to frustrate 
arrangement, and their machinations were encouraged by the Frencl^ 
and Spanish cabinets. Several Portuguese regiments were induced to 
desert across the frontier and proclaim Don Miguel absolute king, As 
the Spanish government notoriously supplied the rebels with military 
stores and arms, the Portuguese minister applied to the Britisn 
government for aid, and a message was sent to both houses of parlia- 
ment, culling on them to aid in maintaining the independence of 
Portugal. Mr. Canning introduced the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. describing the situation and policy of Great Britain, placed as 
a mediator between the conflicting opinions that convulsed Europe, 
and such was the elfect of his eloquence, that only four persons in a 
full house could he got to oppose the address. A British armament 
was sent to the Tagus : its effect was instantaneous and decisive. The 
French diplomatic agent was recalled, the Spanish cabinet forced to 
desist from its intrigues, and Portugal restored to temporary tran- 
quillity. 

Death and disease among the great and noble of the land produced 
some important changes in the councils of Great Britain. In the 
beginning of the year 1827, the duke of York, who had solemnly 
pledged himself to oppose the claims of the Catholics to the utmost 
sank under disease. He was sincerely lamented even by his political 
opponents; for his conduct in the management of the army, over 
since he had been restored to the office of commandcr-in-ebief, had 
deservedly won for him the honourable appellation of “ the soldiers 
friend.” Soon afterwards the c.arl of Liverpool, who by his conci- 
liating conduct as premier, had held together the friends and the 
opponents of Catholic emancipation in the cabinet, W£is seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, which terminated bis political existence, though his 
natural life was protracted for several months. Mr. Canning, who 
had long been a distinguished advocate of the Catholic claims, Avas 
appointed his successor, upon which all the members of the cabinet, 
opposed to concession, resigned in a body. The fatigues and anxieties 
imposed upon him, proved too much for the new premier; he sank 
UJpider them, and was succeeded by Mr. F. Robinson, who was at the 
same time raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord Goderich. 
Before relating the overthrow of this feeble ministry, we must turn 
mir attention to the events in another part of the globe, which acco- 
leisated its downfall. 

Notwithstanding the horrid atrocities committed on both sides 
durixfg; the Greek war, the sympathies of Christendom in favour of 
the insurgents continually increased ; it was expected that Alexander, 
emperor of RuMia, would have taken some measures in their favour, 
but he< died rdiher suddenly while engaged iti a survey of his southem 
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provinces. At this crisis, the sultan, unable to crush the revolt by 
his own strength, sought the aid of his powerful vassal, Mohammed 
Alii the pacha of Egypt. This provincial governor, who had acted 
for soma time more like an independent monarch than a tributary, 
readily sent his adopted son, Ibrahim Pacha, with a powerful army 
into the Morea. The excesses of the Turks and Egyptians were so 
shocking to humanity, that the European powers felt bound to inter- 
fere, especially as the protracted contest w:as very pernicious to the 
commerce of the Levant. A treaty for the paciheation of Greece 
was concluded in London between Russia, h’rauce, and England, by 
which it was stipulated that Greece should enjoy a q_ualified indepen- 
dence under the sovereignty of Turkey, and that measures should be 
taken to coerce the sultan if ho refused his consent to these arrange- 
ments. 

The Austrian cabinet refused to share in this treaty; dread of a 
similar insurrection in Italy, which was scarcely less oppressed, and 
which could equally appeal to classical sympathies and reminiscences, 
induced the court of Vienna to oppose anything that seemed like 
sanctioning a revolt. But not content with refusing to join the allies, 
the Austrians secretly urged the sultan to rej(?ct the proffered compro- 
mise, and the court of Constantinople, already bent on the extermina- 
tion of the Greeks, made more vigorous exertions than ever. The 
fleets of England, Russia, and France, which had been sent to support 
the negotiations, when it was known that the sultan’s answer was 
unfavourable, blockaded the Turco-Egyptiaii fleet in the harbour of 
Navarino, and Hir Edward Codringtojj, who commanded the allied 
squadrons, concluded an armistice with Ibrahim Paclia, in order to 
alleviate the horrors of war. This annislice was flagrantly \iolated 
by the Turks and Egyptians in every particular, and the allied squa- 
drons entered the harbour of Navarino in order to enforce compliance 
with its stipulations. A shot fiied by a Turkish ship at an English 
boat, was the signal or tlie pretext for a general engagement, which 
ended in the utter annihilation of the Turco-Egyptiaii armaiftetii. 
The independence of Greece was thus virtually secured, and its com- 
pletion was secured soon after by the arrival of a small military force 
from France, which compelled the Turi^ to evacuate the Morea. 

In Russia and in rjance the victory of Navarino was regarded as 
a national triumph ; in England it only increased the emhavrassments 
of Lord Goderich’s distracted cabinet, tlie meml)crs of Avliicli were at 
variance on almost every j)oint of ])olicy, foreign and domestic. 
Finding themselves unable to determine in what manner the event 
should he noticed in the king’s speech, the ministers resigned their 
situations before tho meeting of parliament, and the task of forming a 
new administration was entrusted to tlie duke of Wellington. 

The sultan was not daunted by the intelligence of the destruction 
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of hi» fleet; it seemed indeed rather fteltS 

After many inefiectual efforts to change his rMolution, the , 

ff France, England And Russia, demanded the.r passports 
Ein tanti’noplf, a prmieeding which was of con^ 
declaration of war. But the dlies were no longer united In ^ 
nolicv France and England wore not unreasonably jealous^ Bus^ 
amhiUon ; France limited her exertions to protecting 1^ **“.”*’« ^ 
^w ministers of England we“ 

disposed to look favourably on the pretensions ®f ^‘^y- . 

precipitated what all wished to avoid, a ^ 

Tmfc.'v Still more unfortunately, the events of the fust European 

campiii^ M many European statesmen to 
defendlierselffrom her own resources; ‘'““g’' 

Varna by the treachery of its governor, “>®y "iff. 

siege of Shumlab, and retire with some precipitation. J* 

tieed or foigotten that this failure was more than compensated by tto 

decisive success of the Russians in the Asiatic provinces, where tlm 

reTitrVeth of the Turkish empire lies ; they conquered the gmaW 

part of ancient Armenia, occupied the forrtesses "'I”® ! t® 

principal lines of march, and thus laid the foundation of decisive 

success in the next campaign. ^ ♦!;/» 

In consequence of the general misapprehension lespec ttng the 
position mi? resources of il belligerent parties Turkey 
Laped being blotted from the map of Europe. ^ 
the campaign bv surprising Sizopoh ami laying siege to Silistiiao Ih© 

tne <«mpB g y i . of the fortress, hut he was snt- 

grand vizier advanced to the reiicr oi uic xui ^ , 

nrised on his march by Marshal Diebitsch, and defeated. In this 

battle the Turks behaved so courageou.sly that the Russians al^mosfc 

despaired of success, and made an attempt to open negotiations. 

S Ins were rejected; the virier trusting to his ™P«rtle 

position at Shumlab, remained quietly m his 

Russians pressed forward the siege o 1 1® “A* ‘ Kefore Dibbitsdh 

on the last day of June, hut it was the middle of July before 

could concentrate liis forces for the hold enterprise which 
fortune of the war, ITavingwnasked Shumlah with one dmftio 
Ws lrU, he forced a passa|e through the deflles of the 
took Aidos by storm. The vizier, alarmed by this unexpett*^ 
meat, determined to remove bis quarters to balarano. H« 
encountered by Dichitseli on his march, and irretrievable 
. Tlie very soldiers who had so recently fought the 

'hours now scarcely withstood them for as many minutes; they fled at 
the first onset, abandoning arms, ammunition, artillery. And 

!“ople,fhe second city in ^ ^J^aS^ 

without firing a shot; Stamboul itself must have fallen, had n<# the 
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0ultan consented to the terms of peace dictated by the conquerors. 
He signed a treaty on the 14th of September, by which he recognised 
the independence of Greece, and granted to Bussia* very considerable 
advantages, and a guarantee for the payment of the expenses of the 
war. Greece indeed was alreody virtually free ; the French expedition 
had recovered the fortresses of the Morea from the Turks and Egyp- 
tians, while the Greeks themselves had gained considerable advantages 
in the north. It was resolved that the final destinies of the country 
should be arranged by a congress of the great powers in London ; the 
crown of Greece w'as first offered to Prince Leopold, tlie relict of the 
late Princess Charlotte, hut after a long negotiation, he rejected it, 
and it was finally bestowed on Prince Otho, the son of the king of 
Bavaria. 

A revolution of a very different character took place in Portugal. 
Whan Don Pedro resigned the throne of that kingdom in favour of 
his daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria, he appointed liis brother 
Don Miguel regent, reasonably hoping that he might thus secure his 
daughter's rights, and the constitutional privileges which he had given 
to the Portuguese. Before quitting Vienna to assume the reins of 
power, Don Miguel took an oath of fidelity to the charter ; when he 
visited England, on his w'ay to Portugal, he repeated his protestations 
of attachment to the constitution and the rights of his niece, so warmly, 
that the British statesmen, assured of his fidelity, consented to with- 
draw their troops from Lisbon. Unfortunately, after his return, Don 
Miguel resigned himself to the guidance of the quecn-motlier, an un- 
principled woman, who seemed to think that a bigoted zeal for wbat she 
believed to be the cause of religion would atone for every other crime. 
At her instigation, he induced the fanatic rabble, by means of an 
artful priesthood, to proclaim him absolute king, and to denounce the 
charter as inconsistent with the purity of the Roman faith. The 
friends of the constitution organized a resistance at Oporto and in the 
island of Madeira ; but their efforts were badly directed, and worse 
supported. They were finally defeated and driven into exile, while 
Don Miguel commenced a hitter persecution against all who had been 
conspicuous for their advocacy of liberal opinions. The principal 
powers of Europe manifested their detestation of such treachery, by. 
withdrawing their ambassadors from the court of Lisbon. 

France during this period was greatly agitated by political strife ; 
Charles X. was more bitterly opposed to revolutionary principles than 
his brother, *md he yielded to the councils of the bigoted priests, who 
persuaded him that it was his duty to restore to the Church all the 
power which it had possessed in the dark ages. On the other hand, 
the French people became persuaded that a plot was formed to deprive 
them of the constitutional privileges which they had gained after so 
long a struggle ; thus the nation became gradually alienated from the 
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they wanted the ahUities and the iniuhnce steering © 

safe course between the * extremes of royal pi^ngiirisfe on one side, 
and popular oilcinifiwh!aent>n the other. They were driven, by the 
majority of the chambers, to make larger conefessiqns tn the demands 
of the people than they had originally intended, and the reluctance 
with which they yielded, deprived them of popular gratitude. Even 
their sending aii armament to aid the Greeks in the, Morea, their 
recidling the French army of occupation from Spain, and their acknow- 
ledging the independence of the South American republics, failed to 
conciliate the support of the democratic party, while these measures 
rendered tliem perfectly odious to the royivlists. They were suddenly 
dismissed, and the formation of a cabinet was entrusted to Prince 


Polignac, whose appointment was studiously represented as a declara- 
tion of war by Charles X. against his subjects. 

Interesting as these events were, they excited little attention in 
England, where the public mind was intently fixed on the struggle in 
pariianient, between those who sought to effect important constitutional 
changes, and those who wore resolved to resist all innovation. The 
duke of Wellington's cabinet bud been placed in office mainly by the 
influence of that portion of the aristocracy which was anxious to check 
the progress of change, and resist certain })roposed measures, wbicli 
they deemed inconsistent with the supremacy, if not the safety of the 
Established Church. One of these measures was the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, by which dissenters were excluded from 
office ; it was proposed in the House of Commons, and on a division 
the ministers were left in such a minority, that they not only withdrew 
further opposition, but adopted the measure as their own, and carried 
it succesftilly through both houses of parliament. 

This event gave fresh vigour to the efforts made by the Irish 
Catholics to procure the concessions which they usually called eman- 
cipation. The rejection of a bill for the purpose by the House of Lords 
in 1828 , only roused them to greater exertion ; and on the other hand, 
the partisans of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland began to form clubs 
for the 'protection of their peculiar privileges. An unexpected event 
exasperated the strife of parties, and threatened to bring matters to a 
dangerous crisis. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, having accepted office undef 
fbe duke of Wellington, vacated his scat for the county of Clare, 
reasonably expecting that there would be no obstacle to bis re-election. 
Mr* O'Connell, an Irish Catholic, who had been long recognised as the 
popular leader, offered himself as a candidate for the vacant seat, and 
hi spite of the disqualifying laws, was elected by an overwhelming 
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lAtaHniHon fhev chose the latter altcniative, and attei some 

fct^rroTercoiins the king’s reluctance, they h^ the »nce.s.on 
Ke CathoUc claims recommended in the ropl ??***•*■ *‘'’“ 
opening of the session of parliament. Ihe ^‘1* *“* « •- 

this rewimmendation was strenuously opposed in both houses, but as 
was supported by die united strength of the ministera and the P^fy^y 
which tLy were most commonly resisted, it P’’'®*^ J “,o“|q 

toth houses, and received the royal assent on the 13th o 

by the protracted discussion of the question J J J „ , 

s:d''o"vr:hSf tari; fn mo";;;: ‘symptoms of the dire^ 

' IT dU at 'tvindsor castle, after having lioi uo the agonies of protracted 
sickness with great firmness, patience, and resignation. 


Section III.— Hhtory of Eunice during the reif/n of WilUam IV. 
Pew monarchs ever attained such iinmediatn popularity on their acces- 

for the domestic virtues, whWi me 

a exhibited himself to his 

^pir'con’versed with them, .and shined in their tastes and j*™"?*" 
Lents. As he had been intimately connected with some of the "S 
whies before his accession to the tlironCy it was generally believed tut 
fbfl noliev bv which that party had been jealously excluded irom power 

S SeX^togieigL would he abandoned 

that a new cabinet would be formed by the coalition o 

tUk opponents. The parliamentary debates soon put au end to these 
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ex|iiecta.tian9; the opposition to the ministry, , iihich ha4 been almost 
uotnind since the settlement of the Oatholie question, was more than 
usually riolent in the debate on the address; the iormal business of 
the house was indeed dispatched with all possible expedition, prepara- 
tory to a new election; but before parliament could be prorogued, the 
tvhigs were virtually pledged to irreconcilable war with the adminis- 
tmtion. 

It is now^ time to turn to the affairs of France, which had for two 
years been fast hastening to a crisis. Never had a ministry in any 
country to encounter such a storm of virulence and invective, as that 
which assailed the cabinet of Prince Polignac; though he was perhaps 
justly suspected of arbitrary designs, yet his first measures were dig- 
nified aiid moderate; some of them even seem to have been framed in 
a spirit of conciliation. But nothing could purchase the forbearance 
of his opponents; they scrupled not to have recourse to downright 
falsehood, and in some cases accused him of designs so exquisitely 
absurd, that they appeared to have been invented for the express pur- 
pose of measuring the extent of popular credulity. Charles X. more 
than shared the odium thrown on his obnoxious favourite; his patron- 
age of the Jesuits and monastic orders, his revival of austere and rigid 
etiquette in his court, and his marked dislike of those who had 
acquired eminence in the revolution, or under Napoleon, were circum- 
stances which rendered him unpopular with the great bulk of a nation 
so long estranged from the Bourbons and their policy. 

1 Polignac defied the storm ; but unfortunately, as the contest con- 
tinued, he departed from the course of caution and prudence, probably 
because injustice had driven him into anger, and he soon furnished 
his adversaries with just grounds for continued hostility. When the 
chambers assembled, the royal speech w'as a direct attack on the first 
principles of the constitution, concluding w’ith a threat of resuming 
the concessions made by the charter, which was notoriously impotent, 
and therefore supremely ridiculous. A very uncourtly reply was voted 
by the Chamber of Deputies, after a very animated debate, by a 
majority of forty. The only alternative now left was a dissolution of 
the chambers, or a change of the ministry; Charles X. chose the 
former, trusting tliat events might turn the popular current, and give 
him a more manageable chamber at a new election. 

Charles and his ministers appear to have^hoped that their unpopu- 
larity would be overcome, and their future projects facilitated, by 
gratifying the taste of the French people for military glory. An 
ai^mament was therefore prepared with extraordinary care, and sent 
against Algiers, under the pretext that the dey had insulted the honour 
of "J^wAce, The success of the expedition corresponded with the 
e»6rtioft8 made to ensure it; the city of Algiers was taken after a very 
slight resistance, the dey was sent prisoner to Italy, and his vast 
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remained at the disposal of the con<}uerors. It was reason-* 
; ; the maritime powers should feel jealous at the establishment 

[^t0tKsh- garrisons and colonics in northern Africa; to allay their 
||iief^anst a promise was made that the occupation of Algiers should 
temporary; but the French nation formed such an infatuated 
dtladitnent to. their conquest^ that they hare kept it ever since, though 
; it Causes an annual w'aste of life and treasure, without conferring any 
apprcseiable advantage either on Africa or on Franco, 
i ' iPolignac, relying on the moral effect which the conquest of Algiers 
WOttld produce, dissolved the chambers, hut, with the same infatuation 
which seems to have directed all his movements, he at the same time 
dismissed the only two moderate members of his cabinet, and supjdied 
their places by the most unpopular men in France. Such a course, as 
ought to have been foreseen, more than counterbalanced any benefit 
which the ministers might have gained from the conquest of Algiers; 
the elections left them in a miserable minority, and matters w'ere 
consequently brought to a crisis. 

The majority of the commercial classes and landed proprietors 
in France dreaded the renewal of civil commotions; they knew that 
there was an active republican party in the country, which though not 
very numerous, was very unscrupulous and energetic ; they feared, 
and not without reason, that the triumph of this party, which was no 
unlikely termination of a revolutionary struggle, would lead to the 
reneual of the horrors perpetrated during the reign of terror, when 
(he Jacobins were in power. But at the same time, these classes were 
equally hostile to the restoration of the ancient despotism, which they 
believed to be the object of the king and his ministers. Had Charles X, 
declared that he would be contented with the prerogative of a con- 
stitutional monarch, dismissed his obnoxious ministers, and formed a 
cabinet of moderate men, the crisis would have passed over without 
danger; unfortunately, more arbitrary councils prevailed; Polignac 
and his colleagues resolved to terminate the struggle by subverting the 
constitution. 

On the morning of the 26th of July, three ordinances were pub- 
lished, which virtually subverted the constitutional privileges granted 
by the charter. The first dissolved the newly-elected Chamber of 
Deputies before it assembled ; the second changed the law of elections, 
and disfranchised the great body of electors ; and the third subjected 
the press to new and severe restrictions which would completely have 
Ailnihilated its liberties. 

It was late in the day before intelligence of these events was gene- 
rally circulated through Paris, and the new's, at first, seemed to excite 
aeitomshment rather than indignation; the ministers passed the day in 
quiet at their hotels, receiving the visits of their friends and congratu- 
lating theinselves upon the delusive tranquillity. But tjieir opponent 
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were not inactive; expresses were sent to summon all the deputies of 
their party within reach, and those who had already arrived in Pai 4 l 
held' a private meeting to concert measures of resistance. The priii>^ 
d[|»al journalists acted with still greater promptitude; they prepared 
and published a protest against the restrictions on the press, whosife 
daring language would probably have exposed them to the penalties df 
treason liad the contest terminated differently. 

On the morning of the 27th, few of the journals appeared, for the 
publication of those which W'ere not sanctioned by the minister of the, 
interior was prohibited by the police. The printers, thus suddenly 
deprived of employment, formed a body of vindictive rioters, and their 
numbers were increased by the closing of several large factories in the 
suburbs of Paris. The proprietors of two journals printed their 
papery in defiance of the ordinance, and the first disturbance was 
occasioned by the police forcing an entrance into their establishments; 
breaking the presses, scattering the types, and rendering the maclunery 
unserviceable, 8 o little w'as an insurrection anticipated, that Charles, 
accompanied by the dauphin, went on a hunting match to Ram- 
bouillet; and his ministers neglected the ordinary precaution of 
strengthening the garrison of the capital. It was only on the morn- 
ing of the 27th that Marmont received his appointment as military 
governor of Paris, and it was not till after four in the afternoon that 
orders were given to put the troops under arms. 

Between six and seven o’clock in the evening some detachments of 
troops W'ere sent to the jiid of tlie police; this was tlie signal for com- 
mencing the contest; several smart skirmishes took place between the 
citizens and the soldiers, in which the latter w'ero genenilly successful, 
so that Marmont wrote a letter to the king, congratulating him on the 
suppression of the riot, while the mini«iters issued their last ordinance, 
declaring Paris in a state of siege. When night closed in, the citizens 
destroyed every lamp in the city, thus securing the protection of 
darkness for their preparations to renew the struggle. 

On the morning of the 28 th, Marmont was astonished to find that 
the riots which he Iiad deemed suppressed, had assumed the formidable 
aspect of a rcwolutioii. The citizens W'erc ready and organized for a 
decisive contest : they were in possession of the arsenal .and the powder 
magazine; they had procured arms from the shops of the gunsmiths 
and the police stations; they had erected barricades across the principal 
streets, and had selected leaders competent to direct their exertions!. 
Under these circumstances, the marshal hesitated before taking any 
decisive step; it wsis noon before he had resolved how to act, and he 
th^n determined to clear the streets by military force. He divided 
hiS'troops into four columns, which he directed to move in different 
direetibns, thus unwisely separating his forces, so that they could not 
act in contact. Every step taken by the columns was marked by a 
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murclerous conflicts; they were assailed with musketry from 
the Ibarricades, from the windows and tops of houses, from the comers 
ol^ streets, and from the narrow alleys and passages w'hich abound in 
Paris. When the cavalry attempted to charge, they were overwhelmed 
with stones and articles of furniture flung from the houses ; their 
horses stumbled in the unpaved streets, or were checked by the bar- 
ricades, while the citizens, protected by their dwellings, kept up 
a heavy fire, which the disheartened horsemen were nnablo to return. 
Though the royal guards performed their duty, the troops of the line 
showed great reluctance to fire on the citizens, and hence the insur- 
gents were enabled to seize many important posts with little or no 
opposition. When evening closed the troops had been defeated in 
every direction ; they returned to tlieir barracks weary, hungry, and 
dispirited; by some inexplicable blunder, no provision was made for 
their refreshment, while every family in Paris vied in supplying the 
insurgents with every tiling they Avauted. 

Marniont was now fully sensible of the perils of his situation; he 
wrote to the infatuated king, representing the dangerous condition of 
Paris, and soliciting fresh instructions; the orders he received in reply, 
urged him to persevere, and indirectly censured his former conduct, 
by directing him “ to act with masses.” 

The contest was renew’od on the morning of the third day, the 
soldiers evincing great feebleness, while the populace seemed animated 
by a ccrfainly of success. While the issue w'as yet doubtful, tw^o 
regiments of the line w’ent over to the insurgents in a body; the citizens 
thus strengthened, rushed through the gap which this defection left in 
the royal line, took the Louvre by assault, and soon compelled the 
troops that remained faithful to the royal cause, cither to lay down 
their arms or evacuate Paris. The revolution w'as speedily completed 
by the installation of a provisional government; measures were adopted 
for the speedy convocation of the chambers, and in a few hours the 
capital had nearly assumed its ordinary aspect of tranquillity. 

Charles and his ministers appear to have believed that the country 
would not follow the example of Paris. They were speedily convinced 
of their error; the king was abandoned, not only by his courtiers, but 
even by his household servants; he was forced to wait helplessly in 
Ms country seat, until he was dismissed to contemptuous exile by the 
national commissioners. Ilis ministers attempted to escape in disguise, 
but were most of them arrested, a circumstance which occasioned 
great perplexity to the new government. In the mean time, the duke 
of Orleans, far the most popular of the royal family, was chosen 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and when the chambers met, he 
was elected to the throne, with the title of Louis Phillipe I., king of 
the French. 

This revolution produced an extraordinary degree of political 
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other incendiary acts gave formidable signs cf» po 
hut the personal attachment of the nation to thd 
prudent measures of the government^ prevented any 
lution. When parliament assembled, the duke of Wel|id|^W 
early opportunity of declaring that he would resist any attethpt thilUtiilii 
a change in the representative system of the country, and ^is 
ration, which was wholly unexpected, or rather, which waS' 
to very general expectations, at once deprived the ministers of ^liii 
popularity they had hitherto enjoyed. An event of trifiing impoillancc 
in itself, hut very grave in its consequences, proved still more injuihsill 
to the Wellington administration. The king had been invited to dlhl 
with .the lord mayor of London on the 0th of November, and his 
ministers were of course expected to accompany him. All the prSp8« 
rations were complete, wlicn a city magistrate, having heard that some 
persons intended to insult the duke of AVellingtoii in consequence liQi^ 
his late unpopular speech, wrote to his grace, recommending him udl 
to come witliout a military escort. The riots in Paris and Brusselu, 
which had commenced in trifling disturbances, and ended in reV«dtt* 
tions, Avere too recent not to alarm the ministers; they resolved that 
the king’s visit to the city should be postponed to some more favourable 
conjuncture. 

I Tl»is announcement produced a general panic; business Avas sus*> 
pended; the funds fell four per cent, in a few hours: tlie city of 
London continued in the greatest anxiety and alarm, for every one 
believed that some dreadful conspiracy Avas discovered at the moment 
it was about to explode. A day sufficed to shoAV that no suhstantitU 
grounds for apprehension existed, and people excused their vain terrors 
by throwing all the blame upon the government. The ministers were 
overwhelmed Avith a storm of indignant ridicule, Avhich AA’as scarcely 
merited, for they could not h.ave anticipated such an extensive and 
groundless panic, and there could be little doubt of the propriety of 
removing any pretext for a tumultuous assembly in the long nights of 
November. 

This strange occurrence proved fatal to the ministry, Avhich indeed 
had previously been tottering. On a question of confidence, the 
ministers Avere defeated by a majority of twcnty*nine in the House df 
Commons, upon which the duke of Wellington and his coHoaguei 
immediately resigned their offices. A new ministry Avas formed 
the auspices of Earl Grey, composed of the old Avhig opp^Aticn^ and 
the party commonly called Mr. Canning’s friends; it was xecemm^deid 
to tlie nation by the premiers early declaration, that thespriilci|iei ol 
his cabinet should be Reform, Retrenchment, and Peace; j ^ / t ] 

But to preserve the peace of Europe was now a tasteofiiioordinoil^ 
difficulty. The excitement produced by the late French teitoidti 
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aroused an msnrrectionary spirit in every country wliere the people 
had to complain of real or fancied wrongs; and the continental 
sovereigns, alarmed for their power, looked with jealousy on every 
movement that seemed likely to lead to a popular triumph. The 
emperor of Russia went so far, as to hesitate about acknowledging 
the title of Louis Philippe to the throne of France, and when he at 
length yielded to the example and induence of the other European 
states, his recognition of a king elected by the people w'as so reluctant 
and ungracious, as to be deemed an insult by the French nation. 

Nowhere did the insurrectionary spirit thus excited produce more 
decisive effects than in Belgium, whose compulsory union with 
Holland was one of the most unwise arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. The Dutch and Flemings differed in language, in habits, 
and in religion ; their commercial interests were opposed; their national 
antipatliics were ancient and inveterate. In the midst of these 
anxieties produced by the events in Paris, the Dutch ministers con- 
tinued to goad the Belgians by restrictive law’s, and at length drove 
them into open revolt. On tlie night of the 25th of August, a formi- 
dable riot began in Brussels ; the Dutch authorities and garrison, after 
having exhibited tlie most flagrant proofs of incapacity and cowardice, 
were driven out, and a provisional government installed in the cit 3 % 
The king of Holland hesitated between concession and the employment 
of force ; he adopted a middle course of policy, and sent his sons to 
redress grievances, and an army to enforce the royal authority’; at the 
same time, he convoked tlie States-General. The Dutch princes were 
received with sudi coolness at Brussels, that they returned to the army; 
soon after, Prince Frederick, liaving learned that the patriots were 
divided among themselves, led the royal troops to Brussels, and at the 
same time published an amnesty, but unfortunately^ with such sweeping 
exceptions, that it should rather be called an edict of proscription. 
For four days the Dutch and Belgians contested the possession of 
the city with equal want of skill and courage, but with somewhat 
more of energy on the part of the insurgents. Finally', the Dutch were 
driven out, and a provisional government established. Proposals 
of mediation were made by the prince of Orange, which were dis- 
avowed by bis father, the king of Holland, and equally rejected by the 
Flemings; thus refused by both parties, he allowed matters to take 
their course, and Belgium became an independent state. Many tedious 
negotiations and discussions were necessary before this disarrangement 
of the European powers could be adjusted so as to avert the danger 
of a general war. At length Leopold, prince of Saxe Coburg, nearly 
connected with the Toyal family of England, was elected sovereign of 
the new kingdom, and to conciliate his subjects and strengthcu his 
throne, he formed a matrimonial alUauce with the daughter of the 
king of the French. 
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Germany was not exempt from the perils of popular comimotioii^ 
in the year 1813, the sovereigns of the principal German states had 
ptomisetl popular constitutions to their subjects, as a rewaid for thdr 
exertions in delivering the continent from the tyranny of Napoleon. 
These promises had not been fulfilled ; there were many discontented 
persons anxious to profit by the example of France and Belgium, but 
fortunately, in the principal states, the personal character of the 
sovereigns had so endeared them to the people, that no insurrection 
was attempted. In some of the minor states there were slight revo- 
lutions; the duke of Brunswick was deposed by his subjects, and the 
throne transferred to his brother; the king of Saxony was forced to 
resign in favour of his nephew; and the elector of Hesse was compelled 
to grs^t a constitutional charter. 

Spain continued to languish under the iron sway of Ferdinand 
VII.; the people generally seemed to have no wish for liberty, and 
the abortive efforts to establish the constitution again were easily 
quelled, and cruelly punished. The condition of Portugal appeared 
to be similar; Don Miguel, who had usurped the throne, was so 
strenuously supported by the priests and monks, that every attempt to 
effect a change seemed hopeless. Italy shared in the excitement of 
the time, hut the jealous watchfulness of Austria, and the formidable 
garrisons which that power had established in Northern Italy, effectu- 
ally prevented any outbreak. Insurrectionary movements took place 
in several of the ISwiss Cantons, but the disputes were arranged with 
promptness and equity, so speedily as to avert the horrors of civil war. 

Poland was one of the last countries to catch the flame of insur- 
rection, hut there it raged most furiously. Provoked by the cruelties 
of the Archduke Constantine, who governed the country for his 
brother, the emperor of Russia, the l^les took up arms, at a time 
when all the statesmen of Europe w'cre intent on maintaining peace, 
and were therefore compelled to withhold their sympathies from the 
gallant struggle. Unaided and unsupported, the Poles for nearly two 
years maintained an unequal struggle against the gigantic power 
of Russia; they were finally crushed, and have ever siucc been sub- 
jected to the yoke of the most cruel despotism, 

France, which had scattered these elements of discord, was larfrom, 
enjoying tranquillity itself. The republican party deemed itself 
betrayed by the election of a king, and several who had consented 
to that arrangement were dissatisfied with the limited extension of 
popular privileges gained by the revolution. A great number of idle 
and discontented young men were anxious to involve Europe in a war 
of opinion, and they denounced the king as a traitor to the principles 
which had placed him on the throne, because he refused to gratify tWr 
insaiie wishes. The total separation of the church from the stat4 ; 
.■valienated the French clergy; while the royalists, recovered from their 
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first terror^ began to entertain hopes of a restoration. Thus surrounded 
by difBcuUies and dangers, Louis Philippe was far from finding his 
throne a bed of roses; b^t he evinced firmness and talent adequate to 
the occasion, and he was zealously supported by the middle classes, 
who looked upon him as their gurrantee for constitutional freedom and 
assured tranquillity. 

His success, however, would have been doubtful but for the efl&cient 
support he received from the national guard, whose organization was 
rapidly completed in Paris and the provinces. This civic body re- 
pressed the riots of the workmen and artisans, broke up the meetings 
of revolutionary clubs, and frustrated the attempts of republican 
fanatics, without incurrnig the odium which would have been attached 
to the exertions of the police and military. The severest test to which 
the stability of the new government in Paris was exposed, arose from 
the trials of the ministers who had signed the fatal ordinances. Louis 
Philippe made no etfort to seize these delinquents, and would pro- 
bably have been rejoiced at their escape; four of them were, *as we 
have said, arrested by some zealous patriots, at a distance from Paris, 
as they were endeavouring to escape under the protection of false 
passports ; the government had no option, hut was forced to send them 
for trial before the Chamber of Peers. The partisans of anarchy took 
advantage of the popular excitement to raise formidable riots, which 
might have terminated in a new and sanguinary revolution, but for 
the zeal and firmness of the national guard. After an impartial trial, 
Polignac and his companions were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment and civil death, and were quickly removed from the capital to a 
distant prison. Tranquillity was re-estuhlishod on the morning of the 
third day after the trial, and the citizens of Paris demonstrated the 
extent of their late alarms by the brilliant illuminations with which 
they celebrated the restoration of order. 

England was deeply engaged in an attempt to remodel her consti- 
tution. Early in 1831, the new premier declared that “ Ministers had 
succeeded in framing a measure of reform, which they were persuaded 
would prove efficient Avitliout exceeding the bounds of that wise 
mederation with which such a measure should he accompanied On 
the 1st of March the measure was introduced to the House of Com- 
mons by Lord John Russell, and from that moment to its final success 
It almosi wholly engrossed the attention of the country. The debate 
• on the first reading of the hill lasted the unprecedented number of 
^seven nights ; the discussion on the second reading was shorter, hut 
lore animated ; it was carried only by a majority of one. Ministers 
irere subsequently defeated on two divisions, and at their instigation 
le king hastily dissolved the parliament. The elections took place 
iid such popular excitement, that ardent supporters of the ministe- 
measure were returned by nearly all the large constituencies, and 
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thfi success of the Beforra BiH, at least so far as the House of Com^ 

xiions was eonceroed, was secured. ^ 

The Reform Bill passed slowly but securely through the House of 
Commons, it was then sent up to the Lords, and after a debate of fire 
nights, rejected by a majority of 41. Great was the popular disap- 
pointment, but the promptitude with which the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Lord Ebrington, passed a vote of confidence in 
ministers, and pledged itself to persevere with the measure of reform, 
calmed the agitation in the metropolis and the greater part of the 
country. Some serious riots, however, occurred at Derby and Not- 
tingham, which were not suppressed until considerable mischief was 
done, Bristol suffered still more severely from the excesses of a licen- 
tious mob, whose fury was not checked until many lives were lost, 
and a gteat amount of valuable property wantonly destroyed. 

While the excitement respecting the Reform Bill was at the 
highest, a new pestilential disease was imported into the country. It 
was called the Asiatic Cholera, because it first appeared in India, 
W’hence it gradually extended in a north-western direction to Europe. 
Its ravages in Great Britain were not, by any means, so great as they 
had been in some parts of the continent, yet they were very destruc- 
tive; they were met by a bold and generous offer of service from the 
physicians throughout the empire, and their conduct, while the pesti- 
lence prevailed, reflected the highest honour on the charan^t of the 
medical profession in Great Britain. 

A new Reform Bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
immediately after the assembling of parliament; it passed there with 
little opposition, and was sent up to the House of Lords. As no 
change had been made in the constitution of that body, great anxiety 
was folt respecting the fate of the measure; but some peers, who had 
formerly opposed it, became anxious for a compromise, and the 
second reading was carried by a majority of nine. But these new 
allies of the ministry were resolved to make important alterations in 
the character of the measure, and when the bill went into committee 
the ministers found themselves in a minority. Earl Grey proposed to 
the king the creation of a sufficient number of peers to turn the scale, 
but his majesty refused to proceed to such extremities, and all the 
members of the cabinet resigned. The duke of Wellington received, 
throngb Lord Lyudhurst, his majesty’s commands to form a new 
administmtion, and he undertook the task in the face of the greatest 
diificulties that it had ever been the fate of a British statesman to 
encounter. The nation wrns plunged into an extraordinary and dan- 
gerous state of excitement; the House of Commons, by a majority of 
eighty, virtually pledged itself to the support of the late ministry; 
addresses to the crown were sent from various popular bodies, which 
were by no means distinguished by moderation of tone or language; 
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fonaed to isecure the «ueces9 of tW B<efbna Measure, 
seemed brought to the verge of a revolution. Under 
^e duke, of . Wellington saw that .success was 
signed the commission with which he had been intrusted, 
S majesty to renew his communications with his former 
to office; a secret compact was made 
should be created if the Reform Bill were suffered 
mid^ thc measure having been rapidly liurried through the 
tfl^linng S^ges, received the royal assent on the 7th of June. The 
trij^ilajud'Bcotch Reform Bills attracted comparatively but little notice ; 
a law foJf enforcing the collection of tithes in Ireland was more vigo- 
rously opposed, and the ignorant peasants of Ireland were encouraged 
by their advocates to resist the payment of the impost. 

While England was engrossed by the discussions on tlie Reform 
the new monarchy established in France was exposed to the most 
imtninent dangers from the republicans on the one hand, and the 
p^Siti^thmns of the exiled family on the other. The republican party 
;ip|j|^ithe more violent and infinitely the more dangerous, because, in 
mp^tapital at least, there was a much greater mass, to whom its opinions 
and incentives were likely to be agreeable. There was also a spirit of 
fanaticism m its members, which almost amounted to insanity; several 
attempts were made to assassinate the king, and his frequent escapes 
may be justly regarded us providential. When any of the apostles of 
sedition were brought to trial, they openly maintained their revolur 
tionary doctrines; treated the king with scorn and derision; inveighed 
against the existing institutions of the country; entered into brutal 
and violent altercations with the public prosecutor; menaced the 
juries and insulted the judges. The very extravagance of this evil 
at length worked out a remedy; the bombast of the republicans was 
emvied to such an excess of absurdity, that it became ridiculous; the 
republiipns were disarmed when they found that the nonsense of their 
indated speeches produced not intimidation, but shouts of laughter. 
Moderate men took courage; the middle classes, to whose prosperity, 
peace , abroad and tranquillity at home ■were essentially necessary, 
rallied round the monarchy, and the republicans were forced to remain 
sUouty until some new excitement of the public mind would afford* an 
opporcunity for disseminating mischievous falsehoods. 

V; An insurrection of the Oarllsts, us the partisans of the exiled 
family were called, in the south of France, injured the cause it was 
designed to serve. It was easily suppressed, but the government 
lem'iied: that the duchess de Berri, whose son, the duke of Bourdeaux, 
vm th^ ! legitimate heir to the crown, had made arrangements for 
landing in X* Vendee, ond heading the royalists in the province. 
Sueh preparations were made, that when the duchess landed, she 
fq|^d.‘|imr partisans disheartened, and their movements so closely 
watched, that it was scarcely possible for them to assemble in any 
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la a strong country^ and tie ff^eedings of the royalists, conseqwenjfcjy, 
resembled those of brigand^, The duchess continued dve months in 
the country, though actively pursued by the military and police ; iho 
■was at length betrayed by one of her associates, and made prisoner. 
The government of Louis Philippe treated the royal captive , with 
great clemency; she had not been long in prison when it was disco- 
yered that she was pregnant, having been privately married some time 
before her arrest. This unfortunate circumstance tlirew such an air 
of ridicule over the entire enterprise, that the royalists abandoned all 
further efforts against the government. 

While the south of France was thus agitated by the royalists, 
Paris narrou'ly escaped the perils of a republican revolution. The 
funeral of General Ijamarquc afforded the opportunity ft)r this out-?* 
break, which lasted about five hours, and was attended with great loss 
of life. The entire body of the military and all the respectable citi- 
zens supported the cause of monarchy and good ordei*, or else 
consequence would have been a new revolution. Tlie revolt had tlfsif 
effect of strengthening the ministerial influence in the chambers; when 
they met, the opposition could not muster more than half the number 
of votes that stipported the cabinet. 

Attrratj' had been concluded by the reprosen totives of the five 
great powers, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, arranging the 
conditions on which Belgium should be separated from I lol land; to 
these terms the Belgians had acau'ded, but they were declined by tbc 
Dutcb, wlio still retained the citadel of Antwerp. A French army 
entered 13elgiuni, and proceeded to Ix-siege this fortress; it was taken 
after a sharp siege, and w'as ijumediately given up to a Belgian garrison^ 
the French retiring within tlieir own frontiers in order to avert the 
jealousies and suspicions of the European pow'crs. i 

Turkey was exposed to the greatest danger, by the rebellion of its 
powerful vassal, the pacha of Egypt. Mohammed Ali was anxious to 
annex Syria to his territories, a dispute with the governor of Acre 
furpished him a pretext for invading the country; the sultan com- 
manded him to desist, and on Jiis refustil treated him as a rebel; 
Mohammed Ali was so indignant, that ho extended his designs to the 
whola^rnpire; his forces routed the Turkish armies in every battle; 
Syriaahd a great part of Asia Minor W’ere subdued with little difficulty, 
and Constantinople itself would have fallen but from the prompt inter- 
fcraacj^f Russia. Tlie sultan was thus saved from his rebellious vassal, 
Jjlut the independence of his empire was fearfully compromised. 

The declining health of King Ferdinand directed attention to the 
law of suoceswbn in Spain ; his only child was an infant daughter, and 
the Salic Law, introduced by the Bourbon dynasty, excluded females 
from the |brone. Ferdinand bad repealed this law, but when he was 
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supposed to bo in his mortal agonies, the partisans of his ^>rother Don 
Garlos, who was looked upon as the surest support of the priesthood 
and of arbitrary power, induced him to disinherit his daughter, and 
recognise Don Carlos as heir to the crown. The rery next day Ferdi- 
nand Was restored to consciousness and understanding; the queen 
instantly brought before him the injustice lie had been induced to 
commit, and the king was so indignant tliat he not only dismissed Ins 
ministers but threw himself into the arms of the liberal party. A 
general amnesty was published; those who had been exiled for sup- 
porting the constitution were invited home, and the Carlist party was 
so discouraged that it sank without resistance. Don Carlos himself, 
his wife, and his wife’s sister, the princess of Beira, were compelled to 
quit JMadrid; they sought and found shelter with Don Miguel, the 
usurper of Portugal. 

On the 20th of Seplcmhcr, 1833, Ferdinand died: his daughter 
was proclaimed at Madrid, but Carlist insurrections broke out in 
several parts of Spain, and have continued, w’ith little interruption, 
almost ever since. 

Tlic excitement produced by the French Revolution extended 
beyond the Atlantic. Don I’edro, emperor of Brfizil, w’as compelled 
by his subjects to a1)dicatc the throne in favour of his infant son: an 
event the more singular as he had some time before resigned the crown 
of Ponugal in favour of his daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria. AVJien 
Pedro returned to Europe, he resolved to assert his daughter’s rights, 
wlilcli had been usurped by Don Miguel; soldiers were secretly enlisted 
in France and h^mgland, the refugees iVom I*ortugal and Brazil were 
formed into regiments, and, after some delay, a respectable armament 
w'as collected in the Azores, which had remained faithful to Donna 
Maria. lh.'dra resolved to invade the north of Portugal ; he landed 
near Oporto, and made himself master of that city; but his further 
operations were cramped by tlio w’ant of money, and of the munitions 
of war; Oporto was invested by Don Migm'l, and for several months 
the contest between the twm brothers was confined to the desultory 
operations of a siege. At length, in the summer of 1833, Don Pedro 
entrusted the command of his naval force to Admiral Napier; lliis 
gallant officer, after liaving lauded a division of the army in the }>ro- 
viucc, sought Don Miguel's fleet; though superior in number of ships, 
men, and W'eight of metal, he attacked it with such energy that in a 
short time all tlic large vessels belonging to the usurper struck their 
colours. This brilliant success, follow'^ecl by the cajitiirc of Lisbon, 
W'hich yielded to Pedro’s forces with little difficulty, and the recogni- 
tion of tbe young queen by the jirincipal jmw'ers of Europe, proved 
fatal to Miguel’s cause. After some faint attempts at protracted resis- 
tance, he abandoned the struggle, and sought shelter in Italy. 

Don Pedro’s death, which soon followed his triumj)h, did little 
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injvffj to the constitutional cause. His daughter retains the crowit; 
she was married first to the prince of lieuchtenheig^ who did not long 
survive his nuptials; her second husband is Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Oobuig, nearly allied to the queen of Great Britain. 

Several disturbances in the Papal States gave the French a pretext 
for seizing the citadel of Ancona, which gave just grounds of offence 
to Austria. But neither party wished to hazard the perils of war. 
The pope excommunicated all the liberals in his dominions, hut was 
mortified to find that ecclesiastical censures, once so foniiidable, were 
now ridiculous. When the French evacuated Ancona, ho was obliged 
to hire a body of Swiss troops for his personal protection, and the pay 
oriih'se mercenaries almost ruined his treasury. To such a low estate 
is the papal power now reduced, which was once supreme in Europe, 
and. exercised unlimited swav over the consciences and conduct of 
potentates and nations. 

The attention of the first lleformed Parliament of Great Britain 
w^as chiefly engrossed by domestic affairs. In consequence of the con- 
tinued agrarian disturbances in Ireland, a coercire statute was passed, 
containing many severe enactments; hut at the same time, the Irish 
Church was forced to make some sacrifices, a tax for ecclesiastical 
pur])Oses was levied on its revenues, and the number of bishoprics was 
diminishtid. 

But me«isures of still greater importance soon occupied the atten- 
tion of parliament; the charter of the Bank of England w’as renewed, 
on terms advantageous to the country ; the East India Company was 
deprived of its exclusive commercial privileges, and the trade to 
Hindustan and China thrown open; but tlic company ^vas permitted 
to retain its territorial sovereignty. Finally, a plan was adopted for 
the abolition of West India slavery; the service of the negro was 
changed into apprenticeship for a limited period, and a compensation 
of twenty millions was voted to the planters. There was a very active 
though not a very large section of the House of Commons dissatisfied 
with the limited extent of change produced by the Reform Bill; they 
demanded much greater innovations, and they succeeded in exciting 
feelings of discontent in the lower classes of the community. Popular 
discontent w'as not confined to England, it was general throughout 
Europe, hut fortunately no serious efforts ’were made to disturb the 
public tranquillity. 

The second session of the Reformed Parliament was rendered 
memorable by the passing of an act for altering the administration of 
the Poor Laws, which was very fiercely attacked outside the walls of 
Parliament, It was, however, generally supported by the leading men 
of all parties; though its enactment greatly weakened the popularity 
of the ministers. The cabinet was itself divided respecting the policy 
to he pursued towards Ireland, and the dissensions respecting the 
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regulation of the Church, and the renewal of tlie Coercion Bill, in that 
Oountry, arose to such a height, that several of the ministry resigned. 
Lord Melbourne succeeded Earl Grey as premier, but it was generally 
believed that the king was by no means pleased with the change; and 
that on the Irish Church question, he was far from being satisfied with 
the line of conduct pursued by his ministers. In the month of 
November, the death of Earl Spencer removed Lord A I thorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of Lords, and rendered 
some new modifications necessary. The king took advantage of the 
opportunity to dismiss the ministers, an express was sent to summon 
Sir Robert Peel from the Continent to assume tlie office of j>rcmier; 
and tlie duke of Wellington, who had administered the government in 
the interim, was appointed foreign secretary. Parliament was imine- 
dialely dissolved, and the llirec kingdoms were agitated liy a violent 
explosion of party spirit. A tithe affray in Ireland, which ended with 
the loss of life, supplied the opponents of the ministrj’^ with a pretext 
for rousing the passions of the peasantry in that country, and of this 
they availed Iheinsclves so effectuall}'^, that the ministerial candidates 
were defeated in almost every election. 

While the country was anxiously waiting the result of the struggle 
between the rival political parties, liotli houses of parliament were 
bunied to the ground. This event at first excited some alarm, but it 
was soon allayed, for the cause of the fire Avas clearly proA'cd to be 
accidental. When Parliament met, 8ir Robert Peel's cabinet was found 
to be in a minority in the House of Commons. The ])reraier liowever 
persevered in spite of hostile majorities, until he was defeated on the 
question of the Irish Church, Avheii lie and his colleagues resigucti. The 
Melbourne cabinet Avas restored, Avith the remarkable exception of Lord 
Brougham, Avhose place as Chancellor AA^as supplied by Lord Cottciiliam. 

On the death of liis brother, Don Carlos, after a A'ain attempt to 
assert his claims, was driven from Spain into Portugal, and so closely 
pursued that he Avas forced to take refuge on board an English ship of 
war. lie came to London, Avhere several abortive efforts Averc made 
to induce him to abandon his pretensions. But in the mean time his 
partisans in the Biscayan provinces had organized a formidable revolt, 
under a brave leader, Zumalacarregui, and a priest named Merino. 
Don Carlos secretly quitted Ijondon, passed through France in dis- 
guise, and appeared at the head of the insurgents. A quudrupartite 
treaty Avas concluded between Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
for supporting the rights of the infant queen. It Avas agreed that 
b'ranoe should guard the frontiers, to prevent the Carlists from receiv- 
ing any aid by laud; that England should Avatch the northern coast; 
and that Portugal should aid the Q,ucen of Spain with a body of 
auxiliary troops if necessary. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements, the Carlists Avere generally 
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successful, and, at length, the court of Madrid applied to England for 
direct assistance. This was refused; but permission was given to raise 
an auxiliary legion of ten thousand men in the United Kingdom, the 
command of which was intrusted to Colonel Evans. But the effect 
produced by this force was far inferior to what had been expected ; in 
the dilapidated state of the Spanish finances, it was found difficult to 
supply the legion with pay, provisions, and the munitions of war. A 
revolution at Madrid, which rendered the form of government very 
democratic, alienated the King of the French from the cause of the 
Spanish queen, and the war lingered, without any prospect of restored 
tranquillity. At the end of its second year of service the British 
legion was disbanded, and the Spanish government and its auxiliary 
force parted with feelings of mutual dissatisfaction. 

After the departure of the legion, the Carlists w'cary of the war, 
entered into negotiations with the queen regent, and returned to their 
allegiance. Carlos was again compelled to become an exile ; but 
defeat could not break his spirit, and he continued to declare himself 
the rightful heir to the Spanish crown, though rejected by the people, 
and disavowed by the other sovereigns of Europe. Spain, however, 
was too disorganized for tranquillity to be easily restored; the queen 
regent endeavoured, with more good will than ability, to reconcile 
contending factions; but her efforts proved unavailing, and, wearied of 
her situation, she resigned the regency in the summer of 11140. 

The people of England generally felt little interest in the affairs of 
Spain, public attention was principally directed to the state of Ireland 
and Canada. The great Irish questions discussed in parliament were, 
the reform of the corporations on the same plan that had been adopted 
in the reform of the English and Scotch corporations; the regulation 
of tithes, and the establishment of a provision for the poor; but the 
different views taken by the majorities in the Houses of Commons 
and Lords prevented the conclusion of any final arrangements. In 
Canada, the descendants of the old French settlers, for the most part 
bigoted and ignomnt, viewed with great dissatisfaction the superiority 
to which the English settlers had attained, in consequence of their 
knowledge, spirit, and enterprise; they attributed this pre-eminence 
to the partiality of the government, and, instigated by designing 
demagogues, clamoured for constitutional changes little short of a 
recognition of their independence. Their demands were refused, and 
tlio deluded Canadians were persuaded to liazard a revolt. After a 
brief struggle, the insurgents were reduced, and since the termination 
of the revolt. Upper and Lower Canada have been united into one 
province by an act of the British legislature. 

Great embarrassment was produced in the commercial world by 
the failure of the American banks, which rendered many leading 
merchants and traders unable to fulfil their engagements. Thejerisis 
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was sensibly felt in England, where* it greatly checked the speculations 
in rail-roads, which perhaps were beginning to be carried to a perilous 
extent; the manufacturing districts suffered most severely, but the 
pressure gradually abated, and trade began to flow in its accustomed 
channels. Parties were so nicely balanced in the British parliament, 
that no measures of importance could be arranged; a further gloom 
was thrown over the discussions by the increasing illness of the king, 
and the certainty that its termination must be fatal. William IV. 
died on the morning of the 20th of June, 1037) sincerely regretted by 
every class of his subjects. During the seven years that he swayed 
the sceptre, England enjoyed tranfj^uillity both at home and abroad ; it 
was the only reign in British history in which there was no execution 
for high treason, and no foreign war. 


Section IV . — ^tate of Europe during the Reign of Queen 

Victoria. 

The Princess Victoria, daughter of the late duke of Kent, succeeded 
her uncle on the British throne, and her acccession was hailed with the 
favour naturally shown to a young and interesting queen. Her 
coronation was celebrated with great enthusiasm ; a public procession 
from Buckingham Palace to Westminster Abbey was substituted for 
the old form of merely crossing from Westminster Hall to the Abbey; 
and this manifestation of a desire to gratify the people by giving them 
a share in the solemnity wus received Avith merited thankfulness. 
Europe seemed at this period to haA^e entered on an ago of tranquillity 
and repose. There Avere indeed some disturbances in Spain, a little 
discontent in Portugal, and jealousies of the designs of Russia in most 
of the western courts; but France, Avhich had excited so much uneasi- 
ness in the preceding reign, seemed at length to have become quiet, 
and the dynasty of Louis Philippe to lie firmly established. England 
was on the Avhole contented, though some symptoms of an approaching 
commercial crisis appeared both in the money market and in the trading 
districts, which was greatly aggravated by the inability or reluctance 
of the American states to discharge the obligations which they had 
contracted Avith British capitalists and merchants. The extent of this 
evil was not known Avhen the queen Avas united in marriage to her 
cousin. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, a union Avhich has proved 
productive of the greatest domestic felicity to the parties, and general 
satisfaction to the empire. 

A revolt in the Canadas VA'as the first event which seriously dis- 
turbed the public tranquillity; it was raised principally by the Cana- 
dians of French descent and some discontented spirits in the upper 
province; but it was also fostered by adventurers from the United 
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States, who, under the pretence of synipathizing with the patriots, 
Sought a gratification of their barbarous passions for strife and plunder* 
proclamation was issued by the President of the United States, 
strictly forbidding such violations of neutrality; but it was not eac^ 
to restrain the passions of a large section of the Americans, anxious to 
plunge their country into a war with Great Britain, and to avail 
themselves, as a pretext, of a strip of territory which was equally 
claimed by the state of Maine and the British colony of New Bruns- 
wick. Fortunately, the statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic were 
alike averse to an unnatural war between two nations speaking the 
same language and descended from the same common stock ; the pen 
of ilu; diplomatist was preferred to the sword of the warrior, and after 
a protracted negotiation, extending over several years, the Boundary 
Question was finally arranged by Lord Ashburton, who was charged 
with a special mission to Washington for the purpose. In the midst 
of these disputes, a war which arose }>etween France and the republic 
of Mexico was terminated by the mediation of England; but internal 
tranquillity wns not restored to Central America, and the relations 
between the new states established in that quarter of the globe are 
likely to continue long in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The court of Persia, acting under the influence of the Russian 
ambassador, evinced a do termination to interfere in the affairs of 
Afghanistan, and an army was sent to besiege Herat; as this seemed 
likely to lead to the establishment of an influence hostile to Enghuid 
on the frontiers of our Indian empire, our ambassador was directed to 
leave Persia, and measures were taken to render the British interests 
paramount at the court of Cabul. This led to the Afghan war, which, 
as w'cll as the Chinese war, will be more appropriately noticed in the 
chapters on colonial history. Some colonial difl&cullies which arose in 
Jamaica had a more direct influence on the government of England; 
the hill which the ministers introduced for regulating the legislature 
of that country was virtually rejected in the House of Commons, upon 
which Lord Melbourne and his colleagues hmdered their resignations. 
Sir Robert Peel received the queen’s commands to form an administra- 
tion; but some difficulties arising from Her Majesty's reluctance to 
part with the ladies of her household, Lord Melbourne’s cabinet was 
reinstated. But from this time the Melbourne ministry, quite out- 
numbered in the Lords, and very feebly suppqt^ed in the OommooB, 
showed a deficiency of strength, which rendll&d it inadequate to 
grapple with the increasing difficulties of the empire. Large bodies 
of people calling themselves Chartists assembled in various parts of the 
country ; hut no evil consequences followed, except at Birminghain, 
where three houses were destroyed during a formidable riot, and at 
Newport, where a gentleman named Frost led the mob to attack tke 
constituted authorities. Frost was arrested and transported for lifip ; 
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about twenty of his deluded followers fell in a conflict with the army 
and police. It was perhaps owing to the excitement produced by these 
erents among the working classes, that one or two attempts w'ere 
made by insane persons on the life of the queen; they, however, only 
served to produce the strongest professions of attachment to her person 
and government from all classes of her subjects. 

Hanover, which had been united to England since the accession of 
the house of Brunswick, W’as separated from it when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, as the Salic law, excluding females from the 
sovereignty, has been long established in most of the principalities of 
Germany. The duke of Cumberland, son of George III., became 
king of Hanover, and immediately after taking possession of his 
throne, set aside some constitutional changes which had been introduced 
by William IV. Some dissatisfaction arose from this return to the 
old system; but it was not of long continuance, as the Diet of the 
German ])rinces decided in favour of the king, when an appeal was 
made to that mediatorial power. In general it may be said of the 
German states, that they are contented with having obtained admini- 
strative reforms, and are not anxious for any organic changes in their 
form of government. Prussia, which at one time evinced a strong 
desire to obtain a representative constitution on a broad and permanent 
basis, has for the present abandoned the demand ; and the paternal 
character of the government of the reigning monarch is not likely to 
induce .'i contented people to impose restrictions upon the royal 
authority. 

In Spain the cause of a constitutional government came trium- 
phant out of a long and arduous struggle, hut civil dissent^ions so 
disorganized society, that it has yet been found impossible to establish 
tranquillity in that country. It is, however, difiicult to describe the 
state of ])arties in that distracted country, or to discover the causes of 
the movements, insuiTcctions, and petty revolutions which follow each 
other in lamentable succession. The Queen-mother, Christina, was 
forced to abandon the regency and the guardianship of her daughter, 
the Queen Isabella, and to seek refuge in France. The chief power 
then devolved on Espartero, duke of Victoria, to wdiom the successful 
issue of the struggle against Don Carlos was mainly owing; but in 
the midst of w’hat seemed a prudent and prosperous career, he was 
assailed by a comhj^iion of parties, agreeing in nothing hut oppo- 
stion to his regency^^'ltiid, while we write, the issue of the contest is 
uncertain. 

Canada was scarcely restored to tranquillity when the Upper and 
liOwer Provinces were le^slatively united, and a system of conciliatory 
policy adopted, which has been followed by the most beneficial results. 
The danger of a war with America, which was eagerly desired by th‘» 
unprincipledi adventurers who came from the United States to support 
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the patriots, has thus been arerted, and the British Colonies iu that 
quarter of the globe seem destined to enjoy a period of long repose 
and uninterrupted tranquillity. The same happy prospects may fairly 
be anticipated for the West India Islands; it was impossible that so 
extensive a change as the total abolition of slavery, and the complete 
emancipation of the negro race, should have been effected without 
some difficulties and perplexities, but happily the crisis has passed 
over without producing any permanent result of evil, and so far as 
the experiment of free labour Las been tried, it has proved as success- 
ful as the friends of humanity could desire. There are, however, 
circumstances connected with the cultivation of sugar wh ch may raise 
fin.iiicjal difficullies, and thus throw' an apparent doubt on the prefer- 
able nature of free labour; but even these, when closely examined, 
will be found to afford evidence in favour of the emancipation of the 
negroes, and show that a system of slavery is in the end as unprofit- 
able as it is flagrantly unjust. 

An event, which at one period w’ould have excited general com- 
motion, passed over in France w'ith little excitement or notice. In 
deference to the wishes and opinions of a large body of his subjects, 
Louis Philippe resolved to bring the remains of the Emperor Napoleon 
to Paris, for intonnent; application being made to the British (Govern- 
ment, permission was granted as a matter of course, and the king of 
the French sent liis own son on this mission to St. Helena. The 
remains of the emperor were transferred to France, and having h(*cn 
home in procession through Paris, were placed in a temporary tomb 
until a proper mausoleum could he erected for their reception. As 
this event seemed to prove that the Fiencli nation still retained its 
attachment to the family of their former emperor, Louis Buonaparte, 
a nephew' of Na]iol(*on, was induced to make an uttemj)t for the impe- 
rial throne. Attended by a few followers he raised his standard at 
lioulogne, hut no one appeared willing to join in his insane attempt, 
and he was easily made prisoner by the authorities. On his trial it 
appeared that the young man was the dupe of an over-heated imagi- 
nation; his life was mercifully spared, hut it was deemed prudent to 
confine him for the remainder of his days to the castle of Ham. 

lilver since the successful issue of the Greek revolution, it seemed 
as if the Turkish empire was gradually sinking into ruin; Mohammed 
All, pacha of Egypt, not only nuidered himself in(]|||»endeiit, hut annexed 
Syria to his dominions, and menaced the other' 'Asiatic provinces of 
the Sultan. As these circumstances might have enabled Russia to 
accomplish the schemes of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, 
which were known to be entertained by the cabinet of St. Peters- 
hurgb, a convention was executed at London, between the representa- 
tives of Austria, Prussia, and England, for arranging, by their armed 
intervention, the question at issue between the Sultan and his 
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powerful vassal. France refused to accede to this treaty, and a largo 
party in that country sought to take advantage of that crisis and excite 
a war against England. Louis Philippe was, however, too prudent a 
monarch to encounter the risk of hostilities; he merely protested 
against any injury being done to the pacha of Egypt, and then remained 
a quiet spectator of tlic course of events. Mohammed Ali, in the 
hope of receiving aid from France, at first refused to accept the terms 
proposed by the Convention, but the vigorous operations of the British 
squadron sent to the coast of Syria, soon convinced him that his ruin 
would be the issue of a protracted contest, lie accepted the mediation 
of the allies, and nominally returned to his allegiance. Advantage was 
taken of these circumstances to ameliorate the condition of the various 
Christian populations subject to the Sultan, and the tyranny which 
the Mohammedans had exercised over them during a long course of 
ccntitfies was formally abolished. 

The weakness of the Melbourne cabinet in the House of Commons 
was greatly increased by the results of several isolated elections; the 
vacancies accidentally produced in various places were in so many cases 
filled up by their adversaries, that the ministerial majority, originally 
small, was virtually annihilated. At the same time the commercial 
distress of the country was felt to be rapidly increasing, and the 
revenue became daily more inadequate to meet the expenditure of 
the country. As a remedy for these financial difficulties, it was pro- 
posed to impose a fixed duty on the importation of foreign corn, and 
to diminish the diflerential duties between foreign and colonial timber 
and sugar, 'riiese measures were not acceptable to the majorit}'^ of 
the House of Commons; a vote of want of confidence in ministers was 
carried, and the cabinet was of course driven to choose between 
immediate resignation and a dissolution of Parliament. 

Few elections produced a greater change in the relative strength of 
parties than that which ensued. In all the agricultural districts, and 
in many of the manufacturing towns, Lord Melbourne's supporters 
were completely defeated, and the majority against the eabin<^t was 
increased to nearly a hundred votes. Of course, when the new Puvlia- 
ment assembled, the ministers Avere forced to resign, and the reins of 
power were transferred to their opponents. A new administration 
was formed under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington; hut Avithout producing any violent change in the foreign 
or domestic policy of country. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HISTORY OF COLONIZATION. 


In order to avoid frequent interruptions in the course of the narrative, 
it has been deemed advisable to reserve the account of the principal 
European colonies for the close of the volume, and thus to bring before 
the reader one of the most remarkable features in modern history. 
Colonies were indeed established in ancient times, and in the preceding 
volume of tlie Manual wc have given a full account of those founded 
by the C/eeks and Carthaginians; but the discovery of anew world 
gave an extraordinary impulse to emigration, and produced one of the 
most striking series of events in the annals of mankind. The subject 
naturally divides itself into two great parts — the European colonies 
in the Western, and those in the Eastern world; and to the former 
we shall first direct our attention. 


The Estahlishment of the Spaniards in Mexico. 

Lmmediatklv after the discovery of America, the first Spanish colony 
was established in Hispaniola, better known by the more modem 
name of ISt. Domingo. The Queen Isabella had given strict orders 
to protect the Indians, and had issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
Spaniards from compelling them to work. The natives, who consi- 
dered exemption from toil as supreme felicity, resisted every attempt 
to induce them to labour for hire, and so many Spaniards fell victims 
to the diseases peculiar to the climate, that hands were wanting to 
work the mines or till the soil. A system of compulsory labour was 
therefore adopted almost by necessity, and it w^as soon extended, until 
the Indians were reduced to hopelosss slavery. The mines of Hispa- 
niola, when first discovered, were exceedingly productive, and the 
riches acquired by the early adventurers attracted fresh crowds of 
greedy but enterprising settlers to its shores. The hardships to which 
the Indians w'crc subjected, rapidly decreased their numbers, and in 
the same proportion diminished the profits of the adventurers. It 
Mas therefore resolved to seek neu' settlements; the island of Puerto 
Rico was annexed to the Spanish dominions, and its unfortunate 
inhabitants were subjected to the same cruel tyranny as the natives of 
Hispaniola. The island of Cuba >vas next conquered; though it is 
seven hundred miles in length, and was then densely populated, such 
was the unu^arlike character of the inhabitants, tliat three hundred 
Spaniards were sufficient for its total subjugation. 
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More imporfctmt conquests were opened by the intrepidity of Balboa 
who hud founded a small settlement on the Isthmus of Darien. 
Having learned from an Indian cuzique that there existed a very wealthy 
kingdom on the borders of a great ocean, he sent to Hispaniola for 
reinforcements, and proceeded through the dangerous defiles and rocky 
chains which traverse the isthmus towards the frontiers of the unknown 
golden region. At length he reached the top of a mountain, which 
commanded a view of the wide expanse, of the Pacific Ocean, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, returned thanks to God for having 
made him the instrament of a discovery so honourable to his country 
and to hijnself. He received such information respecting the strength 
of the nation, whose fame had induced him to undertake this perilous 
journey, that he deemed it prudent to lead back his followers, but 
he first obtained from the neighbouring caziques a greater amount 
of treasure than had yet been obtained by any Spanish expedition in 
the New World. In the mean time the cruelties with which the 
Indians were treated, roused the synipatbies of the missionaries who 
had been sent out for their conversion. I^as Casas, especially, appealed 
not only to his sovereign, but to all Christian Europe ; and such was 
the effect of his eloquence, that a change of system was promised. 
Unfortunately, Las Casas, in his anxiety to relieve one suffering race, 
inflicted equal misery on another; he pro])Osed that negroes should be 
imported from Africa to do the work of the Indians, and thus laid the 
foundation of the infamous slave trade, which still continues to outrage 
humanity. 

At lengtli the Spaniards began to prepare an expedition for esta- 
blishing their empire on the American continent; an armament was 
organized in Cuba, and the command intrusted to Fernando Cortez, a 
commander possessing great skill and bravery, but avaricious and cruel 
even beyond the general average of his countrymen at that period. 
On the 2ud of April, 1519, this bold adventurer entered the harbour 
of St. Juan de Uloa, on the coast of Yucatan. By means of a female 
captive he was enabled to open communications with the natives; and 
the3', instead of opposing the entrance of these fatal guests into their 
country, assisted them in all their operations with an alacrity of which 
they too soon had reason to repent. The Mexicans had attained a 
pretty high degree of civilization ; they had a regular government, a 
system of law, and an established priesthood ; they recorded events by 
a species of picture-writing, not so perfect as the Egyptian system of 
hieroglyphics, hut which, nevertheless, admitted more minuteness and 
particularity than is generally imagined ; their architectural structures 
were remarkable for their strength and beaut}"; they had advanced so 
far in science as to construct a pretty accurate calendar; and they 
possessed considerable skill, not only in the useful, but also in the 
ornamental arts of life. Cortez saw that such a nation must be treated 
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differeiitly from the rude savages in the islands; he theTefore toncealed 
his veal intentions, and merely demanded to be introdueed to the 
sovereign of the country, the Emperor Monte2uraa. ' 

The Indian caziques were unwilling to admit strangers possessed 
of such formidable weapons .as muskets and artillery into the interior 
of their country; and Montezuma, who was of a weak and cowardly 
disposition, was still more reluctant to receive a visit from strangers, 
of whose prowess he had received an exaggerated description. He 
therefore resolved to temporize, and sent ambassadors to Cortez with 
rich presents, declining the proposed interview. But these magnificent 
gifts only served to increase the rapacity of the Spaniards; Cortez 
resolved to temporize; he changed his camp into a permanent settlement, 
which subsequently grew into the city of Vera Cruz, and patiently 
watched from his intrenchments the course of events. He had not 
long continued in this position, when he received an embassy from 
the Zempoallans, a tribe which had been long discontented with the 
government of Montezuma. He immediately entered into a close 
alliance with these disaffected subjects, sent an .embassy to Spain to pro- 
cure a ratification of his powers, and set fire to his fleet, in order that his 
companions, deprived of all hope of escape, should look for safety only 
in victory. Having completed his preparations, he marched through 
an unknown country to subdue a mighty empire, with a force amounting 
to five hundred foot, fifteen horsemen, and six pieces of artillery. 
His first hostile encounter was with the Tlascalans, the most warlike 
race in Mexico; their country was a republic, under the protection of 
the empire, and they fought with tJie fury of men animated by a love 
of freedom. But nothing could resist the superiority which their fire- 
arms gave the Spaniards; the Tlascalans, after several defeats, yielded 
themselves as vassals to the crown of Spain, and engaged to assist 
Cortez in all his future operations. Aided by six thousand of these 
new allies, he advanced to Cholula, a town of great importance, where, 
by Montezuma’s order, he was received with open professions of 
friendship, while plans were secretly devised for his destruction. Cortez 
discovered the plot and punished it by the massacre of six thousand 
of the citizens; the rest were so terrified, that, at the command of the 
Spaniard, they returned to their usual occupations, and treated with 
the utmost respect the men whose hands were stained with the blood 
of their countrymen. 

As a picture of national prosperity long since extinct, wo shall here 
insert the description given by Cortes in his despatches to the Spanish 
monarch of the ancient city of Tlascala, which still exists, though 
much decayed. “ This city is so extensive, so well worthy of admi- 
ration, that although I omit much that I could say of it, I feel assured 
that the little I shall say will be scarcely credited, since it is largqy 
than Granada, and much stronger, and contains as many fine housi^ 
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And a much larger popula>tIoa than that city did at the time of its 
capture ; and it h much better supplied with the products of the earthy 
such as corn, and with fowls and game, fish from the rivers, various 
hinds of vegetables, and other excellent articles of food. There is in 
this city a market, in which every day thirty thousand people are 
engaged in buying and selling, besides many other merchants who are 
scattered about the city. The market contains a great variety of 
articles both of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoes for the 
feet; jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and ornaments of 
feathers, all as well arranged as they can possibly he found in any 
public squares or markets in the world. There is much earthenware 
of every stylo and a good quality, equal to the best of Spanish manu- 
facture. Wood, coal, edible and medicinal plants, are sold in great 
quantities. There are houses whore they wash and shave the heads as 
barbers, and also for baths, h’inally, there is found among them a well 
regulated police; the people are rational and well disposed, and 
altogether greatly superior to the most civilized African nation.” 

Add to this the description of the neighbouring state of Cholula: — 
“The inhabitants are better clothed than the Tlascaians in some 
respects, as the superior classes of citizens all wear cloaks over their 
other dress; similar in shape, material, and bordering, to those of 
Africa, but unlike them in being provided with pockets. Since the 
late troubles they have been and continue true and obedient vassals of 
your Majesty, performing w'hatevcr is required of them in your royal 
name, and I l>eli»‘ve they will remain so hereafter. This state is very 
fertile under cultivation, as there is much land, most of which is well 
watered ; and the exterior of the city is more beautiful than any in 
Spain, as it contains many towers, and is situated on a plain. And 
I assure your Majesty, that I have counted from a mosque or temple 
four hundred mosques and as many towers, all of which are of mosques 
in this city. This city is more suitable for the Spaniards to inhabit 
than any of the towns we have yet seen, as it has unoccupied lands 
and water for cattle, which none of the others have that w^e have seen ; 
and the multitude of people who dwell in the other places is so great, 
that there is not a hand's-brcjwUh of land which is not cultivated.” 

From Cholula, Cortez advanced towards the city of Mexico, and 
had almost reached its gates before the feeble Montezuma had deter- 
mined whether he should receive him as a friend or as an enemy. After 
some hesitation, Montezuma went forth to meet Cortez, with all the 
magnificence of barbarous parade, and granted the Spaniards a lodging 
»n tiie capital. 

But notwithstanding his apparent triumph, the situation of Cortez 
vas one of extraordinary danger and perplexity. He was in a city 
piTOunded by a lake, the bridges and causeways of which might easily 

broken; and his little baud, thus cut off from all communication 
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with its allies, must then hare fallen victims to superior numhers. 
To avert this danger he adopted the hold resolution of seising Mon« 
temma as a hostage for his safety, and he actually brought him a 
prisoner to the Spanish quarters. Under pi*etence of gratifying the 
monarch's curiosity to see the structure of European vessels, the 
Spaniards built two brigantines, and launched them on the lake, thus 
securing to themselves the means of retreat in case of any reverse of 
fortune. 

The ostensible pretext for this act of violence was that a cazique, 
named Qualpopoca, had slain several Spaniards in the city of Nautecal 
or Almeria. The account which Cortez gives of the transaction is too 
singular to be omitted, especially as his dispatches are utterly un- 
known in this country. It w'ill he seen that he never gives Monte- 
zuma, or as he writes tlie name, Muteezuma, the title of king or 
emperor, but speaks of him as if his right to royalty had been 
sacrificed from the moment that the Spaniards, had landed in his 
country, 

*‘Six days having passed, most powerful Prince, since I entered the 
great city of Teraixtitan |[Mexico], and having seen some things in it, 
though but a few compared with what there Avas to be seen and noted, 
it seemed to me, judging from these things, and frorh W'hat I had 
observed of the country, that it would subserve the interests of your 
Majesty and our own security if Muteezuma was in my power, and not 
wholly free from restraint; in order that lie might not be diverted 
from the resolution and willing spirit which he showed in the service 
of youi’ Majesty, especially as ne Hj>aniarils were soinewlmt trouble- 
some and difficult to please; lest feeling anno3’ed on any occasion, ho 
should do us some serious injury, and even might cause all memory of 
us to perish, in the exercise of liis great powta-. It also appeared to 
me that if he was under my control, all the countries that were subject 
to liim would be more easily brought to the knowledge and service of 
your Majesty, as afterwards actually hapj)ened. I resolved, therefore, 
to take him and place him in my quarters, whicli were of great 
strength; and revolving in my mind how' this could be effected 
without occasioning any tumult or disturbance, I recollected what 
the officer whom I had left in command in Vera Cruz, had w’ritten me 
concerning the occurrences in the city of Almeria, wdiich I have already 
related, and which, as he w'as informed, had all taken place in pursu- 
ance of orders from Muteezuma. Having used the precutition to 
skilioii guards at the corners of the streets, I W’ont to the palace of 
Muteezuma, as I had before often done, to visit him; and after con- 
versing with him in a sportive manner on agreeable topics, and receiving 
at his hands some jewels of gold, and one of his own daughters, 
together with several daughters of hk nobles for some of my company, 
I then said to him, ‘that 1 had been informed of what had taken place 
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in ihe city of Nautecal or Almeria, and the fate of the Spaniards, who 
bad been killed there; that Qualpopoca alleged in defence of his 
conduct, that whatever he had done was in pursuance of orders from 
him, which, as his rasscl, he could not disregard; that I did not 
believe it was so, but nevertheless, in order to clear himself from the 
imputation, it seemed to me proper that he should send for Qualpopoca 
and the other principal men of that city, who had been concerned in 
the slaughter of the Spaniards, that the truth of the matter might be 
known, and those men punished, by which means he would satisfy 
your Majesty of his loyal disposition beyond all dispute; lest instead.of 
the rewards which your Majesty would order to be given him, the 
reports of these outrages might provoke your Majesty’s anger against 
him, on account of his having commanded tlie injury to be done; since 
I was well satisfied that the truth was contrary to what those men had 
declared.’ ” 

The offending cazique, Qualpopoca, was brought to the capital, as 
our readers are probably aware, and with bis followers, was burnt alive. 
Cortez tells this part of the story with much naiveU\ “ Bo they were 
publicly burned in a sqmirc of tlie city, without creating any disturb- 
ance; and on the day of their execution, as they confessed that 
Muteezuma had directed them to kill the Spaniards, I caused him to 
be put in irons, which threw him into great consternation,” All this 
was manifestly done merely from the motives above intimated, namely, 
“to subserve the interests of your Majesty and our own security;” yet 
Cortez )ia<l some apprehension lest he might offend royal sympathies, 
and so, in respect of his demeanour towards Montezuma, ho writes to 
the emperor : — 

“Buell was tlie kindness of my treatment towards him, and his ow'U 
contentment with his situation, that when at different limes I tempted 
him with the offer of his liberty, begging that he w^ouhl return to his 
palace, he has often replied that he was well pleased w'ith his present 
quarters, and did not w'ish to leave tliem, as he wanted notljing that he 
was accustomed to enjoy in his owm palace ; and that in case he w'ent 
away, there would be reason to fear the importunities of the local 
governors, his vassals might les'.d him to act against his own wishes, 
and in opposition to your Majesty, while he desired in every possible 
manner to promote your Majesty’s service; that so far he had informed 
them what he desired to have done, and was well content to remain 
where he w'as; and should they w’ish to suggest any thing to him, he 
could answ'er that he was not at liberty, and thus excuse himself from 
attending to them," 

Cortez thus describes the original city of Mexico, wdiich ho soon 
afterwards totally destroyed: — “This great city of Temixtitan |[Mexico3 
is situated in this salt lake, and from the main land to the denser parts 
of it, by whichever route one chooses to enter, the distance is two 
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leagues. There are four avenues or entrances to the citj, all of which 
are formed bjr artificial causewajs, two spears' length in width. The 
city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the prin- 
cipal ones, are very wide and straight; some of these, and all the 
inferior ones, are half land and half water, and are navigated by 
canoes. * * * This city has many public squares, in which are 

situated the markets and other places for buying and selling. There 
is one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, sur- 
rounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where are found 
all kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the neces- 
saries of life, as, for instance, articles of food, as well as jewels of 
goiil and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, 
snails, and feathers. There are also exposed for sale wrought and 
unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber hewn and unhewn, 
of different sorts. * * * Every kind of merchandise is sold in a 

particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best 
order is preserved. They sell everything by number or measure; at 
least so far we have not observed them to sell anything by weight. 
There is a building in the great square that is used as an audience 
house, where ten or twelve persons, who are magistrates, sit and decide 
all controversies that arise in the market, and order delinquents to be 
punished. In the same square there arc other persons who go con- 
stantly about among the people, observing what is sold, and the 
measures used in selling; and they have been seen to break measures 
that w'ere not true. This great city contains a large number of 
temples, or houses for their idols, very handsome edifices, which are 
situated in the different districts and tlic suburbs; in the principal 
ones religious persons of each particular sect are constantly residing, 
for whose use beside the houses containing the idols there are other 
convenient habitations. All these persons dress in black, and never 
cut or comb their hair from the time they enter the priesthood until 
they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles 
and respectable citizens, are placed in tlie temples, and wear the same 
dress from the age of seven or eight years until they are taken out to 
be married; which occurs more frequently with the first-born who 
inherit estates chan with the others. The priests are debarred from 
female society, nor is any w'oman permitted to enter the religious 
houses. They also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more at 
some seasons of the year than others. Among these temples there is 
one wdiich far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural 
details no human tongue is able to describe; for within its precincts, 
surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for a town of five 
hundred families. Around the interior of this inclosure there are 
handsome edifices, containing large halls and corridors^ in which the 
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religious persoius attached to the temple reside. There are full forty 
towers, which are lofty and well built, the largest of which has fifty 
steps leading to its main body, and is higher than the tower of the 
principal church at Seville. The stone and wood of which they are 
constructed are so well wrought in every part, that nothing could be 
better done, for the interior of the chapels containing the idols consists 
of curious imagery, wrought in stone, with jdastor ceilings, and wood 
work carved in relietj and painted with figures of monsters and other 
objects. JVII these towers are the burial-places of the nobles, and 
every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to w'hich they 
pay their devotions.” 

But danger impended over Cortez from an unexpected quarter; the 
governor of Cuba, anxious to share in the plunder of Mexico, of 
w hose wealth, great as it really w’as, he had received very exaggerated 
statements, sent a new armament under the command of Narvaez, to 
deprive the conqueror of the fruits of his victory. Cortez, leaving a 
small garrison in Mexico, marched against Narvaez, and by a series of 
prudent operations, not only overcame him, but induced his followers 
to enlist under his own banners. This reinforcement was particularly 
valuable at a time when the Mexicans, weary of Spanish cruelty 
and tyranny, had resolved to make the most desperate efforts for 
expelling the invaders. Scarcely had Cortez returned to Mexico, 
when his quarters were attacked with desperate fury; and though 
thousands of the assailants were slain, fre&li thousands eagerly hurried 
forward to take their place. At length Cortez brought out Montezuma 
in his royal robes on the ramparts, trusting that liis influence over his 
subjects would induce them to suspend hostilities. But the unfor- 
tunate emperor w’as mortally w^ounded by a nnssile flung by one of 
his own subjects; and Cortez, Laving done everything Avhich prudence 
and valour could dictate, was forced to abandon the capital. The 
Spaniards suffered severely in this calamitous retreat; they lost their 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage, together with the greater part of 
the treasure for which they had encountered so many perils. A splen- 
did victory at Otumba, over the Mexicans, who attempted to intercept 
them, restored the confidence of the Spaniards, and they reached the 
friendly territories of the TIascalans in safety. Having collected some 
reinforcements, and by judicious arts revived the courage of his men, 
Cortez once more advanced towards Mexico, and, halting on the 
borders of the lake, he began to build some brigantines in order to 
attack the city by water. While thus engaged, he succeeded in 
detaching many of the neighbouring cities from their allegiance to the 
new emperor, Guatimozin, and having obtained some fresh troops 
from Hispaniola, he prepared for a vigorous siege by launching his 
brigantines on the lake. Guatimozin made a gallant resistance, and 
repulsed the Spaniards in an attempt to take the city by storm ; but 
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being unable to resist the slower operations of European tactics, be 
attempted to escape over tbe lake, when ^his canoe was intercepted by 
a brigantine, and the unfortunate emperor remained a prisoner. As 
soon’ as the fate of their sovereign was known, the resistance of the 
Mexicans ceased, and all tlie provinces of the empire imitated the 
example of the capital. Guatiraozin was cruelly tortured to extort a 
confession of concealed treasure, and his unfortunate subjects became 
the slaves of their rapacious conquerors. Cortez himself was treated 
with gross ingratitude by his sovereign, whose dominions he had 
enlarged by the conquest of an empire, and he died in comparative 
obscurity. 

As the history of the course of policy adopted towards Mexico, is 
nearly the same as that which was adopted in all the colonies estab- 
lished by Spain and Portugal, it will be convenient to give here such 
a general outline of its principles as will obviate the necessity of again 
returning to the subject. The first thought of the conquerors was to 
propagate the Christian faith in their new dominions, not only from 
motives of bigotry, but in obedience to the soundest dictates of pru- 
dence. Cortez from the very oommciicement saw that the best means 
to secure the fidelity of the natives was to induce them to become 
Christians; for the IVIexieau system of idolatry would have raised an 
insurmountable barrier between them and tl>e Spaniards, lie and his 
successors wore ra€‘rciless in their extermination of the Mexican reli- 
gion. The idols were broken to pieces and burned, the temples levelled 
to the ground, and not a priest was permitted to live. Alissionaiies 
were invited from Europe to aid in the great work of civilization; 
between the years 1522 and 154.^, numbers of monastics came from 
various parts of the old norld to aid in the conversion of Mexico. They 
penetrated the country' at every point, proceeding far beyond the limits 
of the military establishments ; tliey found the minds of the timid 
natives every where prepared for the reception of a new creed, being 
persuaded that their native gods l»ad cither abandoned them or had 
been deprived of power, and therefore that it was necessary for them 
to conciliate the deities of their conquerors. The missionaries did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of pious frauds to ensure the triumph of 
Christianity ; they persuaded the ignorant natives that the Gospel had 
been preached in some remote age to their ancestors; they pretended 
that they could discover traces of its symbols and precepts in the 
corruptions of Mexican idolatry, and they magnified every accidental 
coincidence into a proof of perfect identity between the old and the 
new religion. Thus, they found something like a cross employed as 
a religious sign by the Mexican priests, and affected to hail it a« a 
recognition of the symbol of our salvation. The sacred eagle of the 
Axiecans served as a plausible introduction to the worship of the 
Holy Spirit. Many practices unknown to the Bomau Eitual were 
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admitted and consecrated. Thus the passion of the Indians for flowers 
was indulged bj having sacred wreaths worn on certain festivals of the 
(drurch, and chaplets offered on the altars. Dances were allowed to 
form a part of public worship, and amusements of a still more ques- 
tionable character were permitted, even in the interior of churches. 
These compromises, combined with the avowed determination of the 
Spaniards to extiipate polytheism, will enable us to account for the 
vast number of conversions in the first half century after the conquest. 
Indeed, if we can believe the statistics of Torquemada, no less than 
six millions of Indians were baptized by friars of the Franciscan order 
between the years 1524 and 1540. 

Nor were these converts confined to the lower ranks of the Indians. 
The Mexican nobles who had survived the massacre of Cortez, and 
even the royal family of Fezano, which >vas long permitted to retain 
a qualified independence, embraced the religion of the Spaniards. 
Ixtlilxochitl, the cazique of this petty principality, who had been the 
faithtjul ally of Cortez in all his campaigns, distinguished himself 
among the new converts. lie received with open arms the monks 
who were sent to instruct him, gave them lodgings in his palace, and 
was incessant in his application to theological studies, until liis teachers 
certified that he was qualified to become an instructor in liis turn. 
He tliC}! began to preach to his subjects and to teach them the Romish 
catecliisin ; his instructions and his authority won them over in such 
multitudes that it was impossible to baptize them individually. They 
were brigaded into bands; the same name was given to all the men 
of tlie sam<‘ group, and this abridgement of the ceremony enabled the 
missionaries to receive thousands into the church every day. So 
ardent was the cazique's zeal, that he threatened to burn his mother, 
the queen- dowager, alive, if she did not at once resign her attachment 
to the ancient idolatry. Ilis threats or his preachings finally prevailed; 
slie consented to be led to the church, and to take the Christian name 
of Mary. 

It must not be omitted that the missionaries honourably exerted 
themselves to protect the Mexicans from the sanguinary cruelty of the 
Spaniards ; Sahagun and Las Casas were particularly famous for their 
exertions in behalf of the vanquished ; they obtained bulls from the 
pope, and edicts from the Spanish Government, fully recognising the 
claims of the Indians to the rights of humanity, and though they failed 
to obtain a full measure of justice for the native Mexicans, they saved 
them from the wretched fate which swept away the native population 
in almost every other colony of Spain. In consequence of the pro- 
tection thus accorded them, both by the secular and regular clergy, 
the attachment of the native Mexicans to the Romish religion became 
more ardent and passionate than that of the Spaniards themselves, and 
it. still continues to he felt, though the country has been restored to 
independence. 
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The edicts of the Spanish monarchs in favour of the Indians wore 
disregarded; the population began to decrease rapidly, and a 
system was adopted by which oppression was reduced to an organized 
form, and ameliorated by being placed under the control of the 
government. It wus determined that the native Americans should be 
regarded as serfs attached to the soil, and distributed into Encomiendas, 
a kind of fiefs or estates established in favour of the Spanish settlers, 
who took the name of Conquisiadores. Slavery, w'hich had previously 
been arbitrary, was thus invested with legal forms; the Indian tribes 
divided into sections, some of which contained more than a hundred 
families, w'ere assigned either to the soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the war of invasion, or to the civilians sent from Madrid 
to administer the government of the provinces. It was fortunate for 
the Mexicans that their masters did not erect fortified castles, like 
the feudal barons of the middle ages ; instead of these they established 
haciendas^ or large farms, which they had the wnsdoiii to govern 
according to the old forms of the Mexican proprietary. There was 
no change or interruption in the cultivation of plants indigenous to 
the soil; the serf cultivated the soil according to hereditary routine, 
and so identified himself with his master, that he very freq^uontly took 
his name. There are many Indian families of the present day hearing 
Spanish names, whose blood has never been mingled with that of 
Europeans. Another fortunate circumstance contributed to the pre- 
servation of the native JVIexicans ; the Spanish settlers in that country 
did not enter into any of those mining speculations which led their 
brethren in Hispaniola and other islands of the Antilles to sacrifice 
the natives by myriads to their grasping cupidity. The Conqnht adores 
had neither the capital nor the intelligence necessary for such enter- 
prizes ; (hey contented themselves, in imitation of the natives, with 
washing the earth, silt, and sands, brought dow'n from the mountains 
by rivers and winter torrents, to extract the grains of gold which they 
contained. The mines of IMcxico, which have spread so much of the 
precious metals over the surface of the globe, w'ere not discovered until 
after the conquest, and brought very trifling profits to those w'ho first 
attempted their exploration. The loss of these speculators was a 
positive gain to humanity. 

Up to the eighteenth century the condition of the Mexican pea- 
sants was very little different from that of the serfs of Poland or Russia. 
About that period their condition began to be sensibly ameliorated. 
Many families of Conquisiadores became extinct, and the encomiendas 
were not again distributed by the government. The viceroys and the 
provincial councils, called Audiencias, paid particular attention to the 
interests of those Indians who were liberated by the breaking up of 
the encomiendas; they abolished every vestige of compulsory labour 
in the mines, requiring that this employment should be voluntary, and 
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fairly remunerated. Several abuses, however, prevailed iu tlie colonial 
administration, from the monopolies established hy the agents of the 
Spanish governments; they conferred upon themselves the exclusive 
privilege of selling those articles most likely to be used by an agricul- 
tural population, and fixed whatever price they pleased upon these 
commodities. Having thus, by a system of force and fraud, got the 
Indians deeply into their debt, they established a law by which 
insolvent debtors became the absolute slaves of their creditors. Many 
edicts were issued to check these abuses, but they were not effectually 
remedied until after the revolution which gave independence to Mexico. 

Wc shall now briefly state the circumstances which led to the 
assertion of Mexican independence. On the 8th of July, 1808, a 
corvette from Cadiz brought intelligence of the dethronement of the 
Spanish Bourbons, by Napoleon, and the transfer of the monarchy to 
Joseph Buonaparte. The viceroy at first published the nows without 
a word of comment, but soon recovering from his first surprise, he 
issued a proclamation declaring his intention to preserve his fidelity 
to King Ferdinand, and exhorting the Mexican people to maintain 
the rights of their legitimate sovereign. It was the first time that 
“ the people" had been named in any act of state, emanating from the 
colonial government, and this was among the chief causes of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm with which the viceroy's appeal was received. 
It was proposed to establish a provisional government on the model 
of the Juntas, which had been formed by the patriots in Spain. This 
proposition, favourably received by the viceroy, was rejected by his 
council as inconsistent with the ascendancy which had hitherto been 
enjoyed by all pure Spaniards; three months were spent in contioversy, 
until at length the council or Audiencia took the bold measure of 
arresting the viceroy, and throwing him into the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition on a charge of heresy. As, liowever, there was some danger that 
the populace might rise in his favour, the Audiencia^ having first 
invested itself with the functions of regency, sent the governor a 
prisoner to Cadiz, where he was long confined in a dungeon. 

The Creoles and Indians were indignant at this usurpation, and 
they were still more enraged by the undisguised contempt with which 
their claims were treated by the Spanish oligarchy. Bataller, one of 
the leading members of the council, was accustomed to say that “ no 
native American should participate in the government, so long as 
there was a mule-driver in La Mancha, or a cobbler in Castille to 
represent ^Spanish ascendancy." The Juntas of Spain, though engaged 
in a desperate struggle for their own freedom, were obstinate in their 
resolution to keep the colonies in dependence, and they sent out 
Venegas as viceroy, with positive orders to maintain the ascendancy of 
the Spaniards, and keep the Creoles and Indians in their own con- 
dition of degradation. 
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A priest of Indian descent, Hidalgo, the curate of Dolares, raised 
the standard of revolt; he declared to his congregation that the 
Europeans had formed a plot to deliver up the country to the French 
Jacohins; he exhorted them to take up arms to defend their liberties 
and their religion, and to march boldly to battle in the name of King 
Ferdinand ancl the Blessed Virgin. On the 18th of September, 1810, 
he made himself master of San Felipe and San Miguel el-Grande; he 
confiscated the property of all the Europeans, declaring that the soil 
of Mexico belonged of right to the Mexicans themselves. Several 
other cities were conquered, and in all of them the Indians and Creoles 
sacrificed every European without mercy, their commander seeming to 
wiuk at their excesses, which he trusted would prevent terms of peace 
from being offered or accepted. 

Venegas, the viceroy, made the most vigorous efforts to check the 
progress of this rebellion ; he conciliated the Creoles by investing one 
of their body with high military rank; he caused Ilidalgo to he 
excommunicated by the ecclesiastical authorities, and he paraded an 
image of the Virgin, to which superstition attached miraculous powers, 
through the streets of Mexico. TJiis last expedient caused Hidalgo 
to stop short in tlic midst of his victorious care<‘r, and at a time when 
he was joined hy several regiments of provincial militia, and by the 
curate Morelos, whose abilities were equivalent to a host, Hidalgo 
retired from before the walls of Mexico, which could not have resisted 
a vigorous assault. He w'as overtaken and defeated by an army of 
Spaniards and Creoles; several of the towns which had submitted to 
him were recaptured; and the victors more than retaliated the san- 
guinary excesses of the insurgents. The roytil army continued to 
pursue Hidalgo and his half-armed associates; a second victory 
completed their ruin; Hidalgo and Bvo of his principal officers 
endeavouring to escape to the United States were betrayed to the 
Spaniards, March 21st, 1811, and after a long confinement, in which 
they were vainly tortured to obtain a confession of the extent of the 
conspiiacy, they were publicly executed. 

The dispersed army of Hidalgo divided itself into separate hands, 
and maintained a ruinous guerilla warfare against their oppressors. 
Bayon and Morelos resolved to unite them once more in a grand 
scheme of patriotic warfare. Rayon caused a national junta to be 
established in the district where the Spaniards had least power; and 
in its name an addi'ess was sent to the viceroy requiring him to con- 
voke a national cortes, similar to that which had been assembled in 
Spain, and insisting on the equality of the American and the European 
Spaniards in all political rights. The tone of this manifesto was 
equally firm and respectful, hut it gave such offence to the viceroy 
Venegas, that he ordered it to be burned by the common hangman in 
the market-place in Mexico. 
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Morelos, wlio had succeeded to the induence of Hidalgo, prudently 
initiated his troops to habits of discipline in skirmishes and petty 
enterprises before venturing on any decisive engagements with the 
regular armies of Spain. His defence of Cuantha, where he was 
besieged by the royalists for several weeks, gave lustre to his very 
defeat. Yielding to famine, he evacuated the town, and led his army 
to Izucar, with the loss of only seventeen men. The barbarous cruelties 
perpetrated by the Spanish general Calleja in the town after the gar- 
rison had withdrawn, rendered the royalist cause so odious, that many 
who had hitherto supported the viceroy passed over to the ranks of 
the insurgents. It would be tedious to enumerate the battles, skir- 
mishes, and sieges which filled the next two years; we must limit 
ourselves to saying that Morelos was continuously successful until the 
close of the year 1813, when he was decisively defeated by Iturbide. 
Thenceforward his career was one continued scries of misfortunes, 
until, on the 5th of November, 1815, he was surprised by an over- 
W'helming force, and made prisoner after a desperate resistance. lie 
was carried in chains to Mexico, degraded from his clerical rank, and 
executed. The Mexican Junta, or Congress, was soon after dissolved, 
and the revolt became once more a confused series of partial and 
desultory insurrections which the Spaniards hoped to quell in detail. 
Ill 1817 the younger Mina attempted to rekindle the flames of 
insurrection in Mexico; but, as he refused to assert the absolute 
independence of the country, he did not receive such enthusiastic 
support as Hidalgo or Morelos. After a brilliant career, in which he 
displayed the most extraordinary bravery and resources of genius, he 
was overthrown, made prisoner, and shot as a traitor. 

The insurrection in Mexico was virtually at an end, wdien news 
arrived that the army which had been assembled in Spain to restore 
the absolute authority of the sovereign in America, had revolted at 
Cadiz, proclaimed the constitution, and demanded the convocation of 
the Cortes. Tlie viceroy, Apodaca, w'as a devoted partisan of absolute 
power; he formed a plan for inviting Ferdinand to JMexico, and there 
restoring him to his despotic authority, and he employed as his chief 
agent Don Augustin Iturbide, who had shewn himself a bitter enemy 
of Mexican liberty during the entire course of the preceding insur- 
rection. Iturbide drew up a very different plan from that which Apo- 
daca liad contemplated; it asserted the civic equality of all the inha- 
bitants of Mexico, established a constitution, proclaimed the country 
independent, invited Ferdinand to become its sovereign with the title 
of emperor, and in case of his refusal declared that the crown should 
be proffered to some other prince of the blood. The old Spaniards of 
Mexico, in a storm of mingled rage and fear, deposed Apodaca, and 
chose Francisco Novella viceroy in his place. This false step rendered 
Iturbide irresistible; the Creoles and Indians flocked to his standard; 
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several Spanish officers, disliking the new viceroy, joined hitn with 
their regiments; and on the 27th of November, 1821, the royalist 
army surrendered the capital, and consented to evacuate Mexico. 
The treaty which the viceroy had concluded with the insurgents was 
annulled by the Cortes of Madrid, and the effect of this imprudence 
W'as the utter ruin of the party which clung to the hope of seeing a 
Bourbon prince placed at the head of the new state. 

^'J'he C'ongrcss which assembled in Mexico seemed disposed to form 
a federative rej)ublic; but the partisans of Iturbide suddenly pro- 
claimed their favourite emperor, and the deputies were constrained to 
ratify their choice. lie did not retain the sovereignty for an entire 
year; he was dethroned, as he had been elevated, by the arnjy; the 
Congress pronounced upon him sentence of perpetual exile, but with 
laudable generosity granted a considerable pension for his support. 
Ituibidc, after tlie lapse of rather more than a year, returned to 
Mexico, July IGth, 1824, ill the hopes of reviving his i>arty. lie fell 
into tlie hands of the republicans, and was immediately put to death. 
A republic was then established ; soon after the fortress of St. Juan 
d’Ulloa, the last possession of the government, was surrendered by 
capitulation, and the standard of Castile, after an ascendancy of more 
than tliree hundred years, disappeared for ever from the coasts of 
Mexico. 

The progress of the Mexican republic since the establishment of its 
independence has not been prosperous. Conspiracies, insurrections, and 
civil wars have ke]>t every part, of the territory in miseiy'^ and confusion, 
Texas, one of the richest provinces, has separated from the Mexican 
Union, and established its independence. All European *Spaniards 
have been compelled to quit the territories of the republic, which 
thus drove away some of the most wealthy, intelligent, and industrious 
of its citizens. The Mexican finances have fallen into confusion, and 
the army seems to be tlie sole ruling power in the state. 


The EstahlUhment of the Spaniards in Peru, 

Tim discovery of a passage round the South American continent into 
tlie Pacific Ocean, by Magellan, and the establishment of a colony 
at Panama, soon after Balboa had ascertained the nature of the 
Isthmus, incited the Spanish adventurers to undertake new conquests. 
PizaiTO, one of the most enterprising men that ever visited the New 
. ^1<1> having with great difficulty prepared a small armament, landed 
in Peru (a.d. 1.531), and though at first disappointed by the barren 
appearance of the coast, he found so much treasure *it Coague as to 
convince him that the accounts which Balboa bad received of the riches 
of the couhtiy were not exaggerated. When the Spaniards first 
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Peru, the lietion was divided hy a feivil war between the 
sans af the late Inca, or sovereign ; Huasoar, the eider, was dethroned 
hy his brother Atahuaipa, and detained in captivity, while his partisans 
were secreteiy maturing plans for his restoration* Piaarro advanced 
Into the country with the professed design of acting as mediator, but 
witli the perfidious purpose of seizing Atahuaipa, as Cortez had the 
unfortunate Montezuma. He prepared for the execution of his scheme 
with the same deliberation, and with as little compunction^ as if he 
had hfeen engaged in the most honourable transaction. When the 
{Spaniards approached the capital, the Inca was easily persuaded to 
consent to an interview; and he visited the invaders with a barbarous 
magnificence, and ostentatious display of wealth, which inflamed the 
cupidity of the Spaniards, almost beyond the power of restraint. 
When Atahuaipa reached the Spanish camp, he was addressed by 
Valverde, the chaplain to the expedition, in a long, and what must to 
the Inca have appeared an incomprehensible, discourse. The priest, 
after a brief notice of the mysteries of creation and redempiion, pro- 
ceeded to explain the doctrine of the popc^s supremacy. He then 
dwelt upon the grant which Pope Alexander had made to the crown 
of Spain, and by virtue of it called upon Atahuaipa at once to embrace 
Christianity, and acknowledge himself a vassal of the Spanish monarch. 
The Inca, completely puzzled, demanded where Valverde had learned 
such W’onderful things? “In this book,” replied the priest, presenting 
the monarch with his Breviary. The Inca took the book, turned over 
the leaves, and tlnm put it to his ear. “This tells me nothing!” he 
exclaimed, flinging the Breviary on the ground. “Blasphemy! blas- 
phemy!” exclaimed Valverde; “to arms, to arras, my Christian 
brethren ! avenge the profanation of God’s word by the polluted hands 
of infidels.’* 

This solemn farce appears to have been preconcerted; Valverde’s 
words were the signal to “ cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 
Ere he had concluded, the trumpets sounded a charge; a dreadful fire 
of artillery and musketry w'as opened on the defenceless Peruvians; and 
in the midst of their suipriso and consternation, they were charged by 
the cavalry, whose appearance to men who had never before beheld a 
horse, seemed something supernatural. Atahuaipa was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to the Spanish camp, while the invaders satiated them- 
selves with the rich spoils of the field. The unfortunate Inca 
attempted to procure his liberation by the payment of an enormous 
ransom, but Pizarro, after receiving the gold, resolved to deprive the 
credulous monarch of life. He was brought to trial under th% most 
in^uitous pretences, and sentenced to be burned alive; but on bis 
consenting to receive baptism from Valverde, his sentence was so far 
mitigated that he was first strangled at the stake. The Spaniards 
quarrelled among themselves about the division of the spoils; the 
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Peruvians took advantage of their discord to raise formidable insur- 
rections, and the new kingdom seemed likely to be lost almost as soon 
as it was gained. Pizarro himself was murdered by Almagro, the 
son of one of his old companions, whom he had put to death for 
treason, and but for the arrival of Vara de Castro, who had been sent 
as governor from Spain, the confusion produced bj this crime would 
probably liave been without a remedy. De Castro conquered Almo^, 
and by his judicious measures restored tranquillity to the distracted 
province. Fresh disturbances were excited by the ambition of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro, and it was not until more than a quarter of a century after 
its conquest, that the royal authority was firmly established in l*cru. 
The goveniment established by tlie Spaniards in Peru was far more 
iniquitous and oppressive than that of Mexico, because the Peruvian 
mines were, from the first moment of the conquest, altHost the oidy 
objects which engaged the attention of the Spanish and the provincial 
governments. A Iiorrible system of conscription was devised for 
working these mines ; all the Indians between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty were enrolled in seven lists, the individuals on each list 
being obliged to work for six months in the mines, so that tliis 
forced labour came on the unfortunate Indians at intervals of three 
years and a half; four out of every five were supposed to perish 
annually in these deadly labours, and to add to the misery of the 
natives, they were not allowed to purcliase the necessaries of life 
except from privileged dealers, who robbed them of their earnings 
without remorse or scruple. Towards the close of the last century two 
serious insurrections of the native Peruvians filled the Spaniards with 
terror; they were not suppressed until the rebellion had taxed the 
resources and power of the provincial government to the utmost, and 
the sanguinary massacres of all who were suspected of having joined 
ill the revolt, left the country in a state of helplessness and exliaustion 
from which it had not recovered at the commencement of the revo- 
lution. 

As it was impossible to gratify the rapacious cupidity of all the 
Spaniards who sought to share in the produce of the Peruvian mines, 
it became a principle of colonial policy to keep alive the spirit of 
adventure, by sending divisions to wrest new tracts of land from the 
natives, without organizing any new system of conquest. It was thus 
that Chili became finally annexed to the Spanish dominions; but the 
efforts made for its conquest were desultory, and separated by long 
intervals, so that over a great part of the countr}*” the sovereignty of 
Spain ,>va8 merely nominal. The colonists and natives, however, 
seem never to have wished for independence, until the desire of 
nationality was pressed upon them by the irresistible force of circum- 
stances, and in fact their first revolutionary movements were made in 
the name of loyalty and obedience. 
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When Joseph Buonaparte was proclaimed king of Spain by Napo- 
leon, all the Spanish colonies of South America resolved to remain 
faithful to the ancient dynasty. It was suspected that the Eiiro{>ean 
Spaniards were disposed to make terms with the French emperor, and 
therefore native juntas were elected to maintain the riglits of Ferdi- 
nand. In September, lUlO, the Chilians formed a junta in Santiago; 
the Spanish general of the district attempted to disperse this body, a 
smart skirmish ensued, and the C!hilians, having o1>tained the victory, 
became desirous to establish a perpetual system of self-government. 
The struggle for independence in Chili and Peru resembled tlio Mexi- 
can war in its general outlines: at first the patriots, after gaining 
advantages of which they did not know how to make use, were reduced 
to temporary submission. But the Spanish yoke, always heavy, proved 
intolerable to men who had obtained a brief experience of freedom ; 
new insurrections were raised in every cjuaiter, the superior discipline 
which had previously given victory to the royalists was acquired by 
the revolters, several European officers joined them, .the Spanish 
government feebly supported its defenders, and tbc viceroys shewed 
tthemselves destitute of talent cither as generals or statesmen. The 
independence of the Spanish colonics in South America >vas nearly 
completed in the 3 'ear 1828, but the last Spanish garrison wms not 
surrendered until tlio 2()th of February, 1820, wdien Rodil, the only 
royalist leader who had exhibited courage, fidelity, and talent, sur- 
rendered the citadel of Callao to the patriots. 

Before the revolution the provinces of Upper Peru formed part of 
the viceroy^alt)' of Buenos Ayres; hut as the manners, habit.s, and even 
the language of the Peruvians differed materially from tho.se of the 
people on the Rio de la Plata, the latter, after forming themselves into 
the Argentine republic, left their neighbours free to pursue any course 
they pleased. A general jissembl)’- of the Peruvian provinces solemnly 
proclaimed that Upper l*eru should henceforth form an independent 
nation, that it should be named Bolivia in honor of Bolivar, the 
chief agent in its liberation, and that the rights of person and property 
should form the basis of its republican constitution. A million of 
dollars >vus voted to Bolivar as a tribute of national gratitude, but that 
chivalrous general refused to receive the money, and requested that it 
should be expended in purchasing the freedom of the few negroes who 
still remained slaves in Bolivia. 

In Jjower Peru the Bolivian constitution was far from being so 
popular as it bad been in the upper provinces. It was indeed at first 
accepted, and Bolivar chosen president, but when he went to suppress 
an insurrection in CJolumbia, advantage Avas taken of his absence to set 
aside the system he had established. Since that period Columbia, 
Bolivia, and Peru have suffered severely from intestine wars and civil 
commotions, which have greatly deteriorated the vast natural resources 
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of these states* Bolivia has indeed gained tranquillity, and its 
rulers appear desirous to extend its commerce and encourage those 
branches of industry most likely to benefit the community. It is the 
only one of the new republics in which the finances are in a wholesome 
condition; its revenues are not only sufficient for the necessary 
expenses of the state, but there is a considerable surplus, which is 
wisely expended on the maintenance and construction of roads, and 
on facilitating the means of communication internally among the inha- 
bitants themselves and externally with strangers. 

Previous to the expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro, Florida had 
been discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon. Its verdant forests and 
magnificent flowering aloes seemed so inviting, that a colony was 
formed with little difficulty. But the Indians of Florida w^ere the 
most warlike of the native races in America, and they severely 
harassed the settlers. Soto, a companion of Pizarro, led an expedition 
into the interior, where he discovered the Mississippi. He died on 
the banks of the river, and his followers, anxious to conceal his death 
from the Indians, sank his body in the stream. A plan was formed 
by the leaders of the French Huguenots for emigrating to Florida, 
and an exploring party was sent out, hut the jealousy of Spain was 
roused; the adventurers were closely pursued, made prisoners, and 
put to death. Florida remained subject to Spain until the year 1818, 
when, in consequence ol* the depredations of the Indians, which the 
governors pleaded their inability to restrain, the Americans, under 
Creneral Jackson, entered the province and annexed it to the United 
States. The Spanish government remonstrated, but had not the 
means of obtaining redress; and it finally acceded to the cession 
(a.d, 1821). 


Portuguese Colonics in South A inerica. 

Brazil was accidentally discovered by a Portuguese admiral hound to 
the East Indies, in the year 1501, but he did not ascertain whether it 
was an island or part of the continent, a subject w'hich long remained 
a matter of doubt. No effort was made to colonize the country for 
nearly half a century; this apparent neglect arose from the reluctance 
of the Portuguese to interfere with the pretensions of the court of 
Spain, for the papal grant of newly-discovered countries to the Spanish 
monarch was held by the court of Madrid to include the whole Ame- 
rican continent. At length the king of Portugal, envious of the wealth 
acquired by the Spaniards, sent out a small body of colonists, who 
founded St. Salvador (a.d. 1549). These settlers reported that the 
native Brazilians were far lower in tlie scale of civilization than the 
Mexicans or Peruvians; they were divided into a number of petty 
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tribes or states, constantly at Avar witli each other, and the invaders, 
though feAv in number, were easily able to subdue the Indian tribes 
in. detail, by fomenting their animosities and cautiously holding the 
balance between their contending interests. This course of policy Avas 
rendered necessary by the personal bravery of the native Brazilians ; 
though ignorant of discipline and unable to act in masses, they dis- 
played great individual courage in battle ; they were skilful in the use 
of bows, darts, wooden clubs, and shields, and frequently Avere victo- 
rious in petty skirmishes. But they Avere unable to resist European 
tactics and European policy, and hence they were finally reduced under 
the yoke, with Avhich they soon appeared to be contented. The facility 
with which the Portuguese made themselves masters of this rich ter- 
ritory excited the cupidity of other powers, and they AA'cre successively 
attacked by the Spaniards, the French, and the Dutch. The latter 
were the most dangerous enemies ; they had just effected their deliA'^erance 
from the iron despotism of Spain, under which the Portuguese them- 
selves groaned at the period, and hence they luid such a party in the 
country that their conquest Avould haA'^e been certain had they not 
alienated their supporters by attempting to establish odious monopolies. 
From the time of the expulsion of the Dutch, the Portuguese made it 
their object to keep everything connected Avith Brazil a profound 
secret, and little avus known of the country until it asserted its inde- 
pendence. 

For more than three centuries one of the most beautiful and fertile 
regions of (he globe AAvas thus, by the policy of Portugal, refc>tricted 
from all intercourse and commerce Avith the other nations of Europe, 
and even the residence or admission of foreigners aaus equall} prohi- 
bited. The vessels of the allies of the mother-country Avere occasion- 
ally permitted to anchor in its ports, hut neither passengers nor crew 
were alloAA'cd to land excepting under the superintendence of a guard 
of soldiers. 

Previously to the year 1808 , though the viceroy resident in Rio de 
Janeiro Avas nominally the highest functionary of the government, yet 
this personage aaus, in reality, invested Avith but little political poAver, 
except in the province of Rio, Avhere alone he acted as captain- 
general, the virtual administration of the colony being intrusted 
chiefly to similar officers, one of whom Avas appointed to each pro- 
vince. They Avere nominated for three years only, and received their 
instructions from the court of Lisbon, to Avhich they were compelled 
to render an account of their proceedings. They were not only pro- 
hibited from marrying Avithin the sphere of their jurisdiction, but also 
from the transaction of any commercial pursuits, as well as from 
accepting any present or emolument, in addition to the stipend allotted 
them hy the government. For the management and application of 
the public finances bodies were appointed, denominated “ Juntas de 
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Juntas of Finance ; of which the captains^general of the 
respectiTe provinces were the presidents* 

The highest functions of the judicial power were confided to a 
court of appeal composed of disembargadorcs, or chief judgesi to 
whom succeeded the onvidores, or itinerant judges, who were under 
the obligation of making an annual circuit to the districts committed 
to their charge, for the purpose of passing judgment in criminal cases* 
For the adjudication of certain cases, judges termed “ Juizes de Fora,^* 
who were selected from among such as had taken their degree in 
Coimbra as bachelors of law, were appointed, who, as well as the 
officers of the higher tribunals, were all nominated by the court of 
Fortagal. In the less populous and inferior districts, “ Juizes ordi- 
nariob," with the same attributes as the “ Juizes de fora,” were also 
occasionally selected by the votes of individuals denominated “Bous 
de pivo,’* the <jualification for which title was to have held office in the 
municipalities. From the sentence of these “ Juizes” appeal could be 
made to the court of disenibargadorcs in Ilio, and from this ngain, 
ultimately, to the “ Disembargo do Baco” in Lisbon. Unless, however, 
the appellant were possessed either of great interest at coui’t, or, in 
default of it, could bribe higher than his antagonist, these final appeals 
were seldom of any real utility. 

The statutes on wliich the decisions of the judicial power were 
founded, was the Portuguese code framed during the reigns of the two 
Philips, and entitled “ Ordiiacociis do Pcino,” to which were appended 
all the “Cartas de Lei" and decrees issued since the accession of the 
house of Braganza, forming altogether about nine volumes. 

Though in ordinary cases the decision of both civil and criminal 
causes was left exclusively to the judicial authorities, the mandate of 
the captain s-general was at any time sufficient either to suspend or 
set aside the ordinary operation of the law. 

The municipalities >vere close corporations, formed on the model 
of those of Portugal ; where those bodies had formerly been intrusted 
with the nomination of deputies to the supreme cortes : though fins, 
as well as many other important privileges, had latterly fallen into 
desuetude. 

On occasions of public ceremony the national banner was still carried 
in their processions, and they were still recognized, in appearance at 
least, as the representatives of the people. In Brazil also their power 
was once considerable, and instances have occurred of the deposition 
of the captains-general by the municipalities, and of this exercise of 
authority having been sanctioned }>y the entire approbation of tlie 
government of Lisbon, though towards the end of the last century 
their powers had been restricted aknost exclusively to the improvement 
of roads, the construction of |(iridge|j, the control of the markets, and 
other objects of minor importance. Their executive officers, who were 
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entitled* “ Jnms Almotaceis” were nominated by tbe municipalities 
tliemselves every three months, and were charged with the power of 
exacting lines and inforcing imprisonment according to certain esta- 
blished regulations. 

The regular troops vrere recruited according to the direction, and 
placed entirely at the disposition of the captains-general, hut the 
oiHcers were nominated hy the court of Lisbon. The militia, or troops 
of the second line, were enlisted by the officers of each respective corps, 
and the officers themselves were also appointed in Lisbon, at the pro- 
position of the captains-general. Though serving gratuitously, this 
latter force was often employed in very laborious and odious services, 
and its members as well us the regular troops wcre| amenable to 
martial law in all matters relative to tiieir military duty, 
i In addition to tlie preceding were the Ordeiiau^as, or troops of the 
third line, who hy the regulations of their institution ought to have 
been composed exclusively of such individuals ns w'ere incapacitated 
by physical defects or othcrw'ise from serving in the militia. Their 
duty w'as to defend the country in cases of emergency, but this ser- 
vice was merely nominal, and, by a perversion of the real objects of 
the institution, it became customary for all possessed of sufficient 
patronage to obtain a post in the Ordeiian9as for the express object of 
avoiding enrolment in the militia. The fidalgos, or Portuguese noble- 
men of tbe first rank, were exempt from personal service altogether. 

The orders of knighthood were those of Santo logo, Stin Bento de 
Aviz, and the order of Christ, of all of which tlic sovereigns of Portugal 
were the grand masters and perpetual administrators. Amongst the 
privileges fippertaining to the office of grand master of the order of 
Christ, a pontifical bull had confened tliat of an entire ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over ultra-marine conquests, and by virtue of this title, the 
crown of Portugal shortly after tlie discovery of Brazil appropriated to 
its own use all the tithes levied in the country;' with how'cver a proviso, 
binding the monarch to provide for the celebration of public w orship, 
and to pay a stipulated sum for tbe adequate maintenance of the 
various clergy. By the same authority the presentation of ecclcsitis- 
tical benefices was also constituted one of the exclusive privileges of 
royalty, though, at the proposition of the bishops, with an injunction 
that the natives of the respective captaincies, and more especially the 
descendants of the ancient nobility who were among the first emigrants 
to Brazil, should on all occasions be preferred, the right of presentation 
still being restricted to the sovereign. 

The stipulations made for the maintenance of the established 
religion, and the due support of the clergy, were nevertheless but very 
imperfectly complied with. 

Many priests came to be dependent on the mere fees of their office 
for subsistence, and the stipend paid to the highest dignitaries of the 
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Church, was hut trifling when compared with what would have acetaed 
to them, had they been allowed to retain possession of their tit^s^ 
The revenue of the archbishop of Bahia, the head functionary of the 
Brazilian Church, never amounted to more than ten contos of rees peijr 
annum, at par, 2,812i. 10s» sterling; nor was the bishopric of Rio 
de Janeiro, embracing within its limits the provinces of Rio Grande, 
Espirito Santo, and Santa Catherine, ever worth to its incumbent more 
than six contos of rees, or ],687/* 10^. j>er annum. These peculiarities 
in the condition of the clergy are perhaps Avorthy of more ptirticular 
note than the circumstances of any other class, since they Avill he found 
to have exercised a most important influence during the period of the 
, subsequent revolution. 

'The jealousy of the Portuguese government constantly led them to 
dread the growth of every power or corporation which might hereafter 
militate against tlio exercise of its authority; and on this account not 
only were the civil and ecclesiastical functionaries brought more imme- 
diately under control than in tlie mother-couutiy, but eveu the increase 
of capitalists and large proprietors Avas systematically prevented. The 
entailraent of landed property could be cflectcd only by virtue of an 
express perinissiou from the sovereign ; and all manufactures, excepting 
the preparation of sugar, w’ere most rigidly ])rohil)itecl. 

During the year 1769 a conspiracy Avas formed by a fcAV influential 
individuals in Villa Rica, not so much, hoAA'ever, Avith tlie design of 
proclaiming an independent rej>ublic, as from a desire to ascertain 
what co-operation they Averc likely to meet Avith in case that step 
should subsequently be adopted. From a diminution in the product 
of the coal-mines in this district, several of the individuals working 
them were in considerable arrear for taxes. These ai'rears the govern- 
ment in Lisbon had ordered to he paid up, with but little regard to 
the practicability of tlie demand. IVluch irritation had in couseqence 
been excited, and a military officer of the nanic of Joaquim Joze da Silva 
Xavier, commonly termed ‘‘ Tiradentes,'’ or the Tooth-drawer, was sent 
off for the purpose of ascertaining the disposition of the inhabitants of 
Rio Janeiro. Here the imprudence of Tiradentes led to an immediate 
discovery of the association, the members of which were forthwith 
arrested. Altogetlier, hoAvever, their numbers did not amount to forty, 
yet, though little could be urged in evidence against them, they were 
all sentenced to death, banishment, or the galleys, according to the 
difi^rent degi'ees of their supposed guilt. 

These sentences were nevertheless mitigated in favour of all, except 
the unfortunate Tiradentes, who, though but an instrument in the hands 
of others, was, after the lapse of two years, condemned to be hanged, 
decapitated, and quartered ; by the same sentence it was, among other 
ignominious provisions, enacted that his head should be exposed in the 
public square in Villa Rica, his house rased to the ground, and hie 
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children and grandchildren declared infamous. A conspiracy, origi- 
nating exclusively among the people of colour, was also organized in 
Bahia during the year 1801, but like the former, it was discovered 
before any attempt had been made to put it into execution. The 
communication between the different provinces was neither sufficient 
to facilitate a general revolt, nor indeed were the free population 
disposed to it. Their condition, as contrasted with that which is 
the result of European civilization, was w'retched; yet the tyranny 
exercised over them was of a negative rather than of a positive cha- 
racter. Their %vants were few, and from the almost total absence of 
nobility, large proprietors, or powerful ecclesiastical dignitaries, there 
was an equality throughout their entire association w’hich prevented 
thoir being sensible of any undue privations. Gould they have been 
exempted from all extraneous impulse, ages might have rolled away, 
and Brazil have been known to Europe, only as the colossal, yet sub- 
missive, and unaspiring dej^endency of Portugal, But events were 
occurring elsewhere, about the close of tbe eighteenth century, the 
effects of which were fated to extend their influence to the very ends 
of the earth. Tlie young republic of France emerged from amid 
the storms of the revolution, and the crowned heads of all the sur- 
rounding states entered into one mighty coalition to crush the intruder. 
In this attempt their efforts were partially successful, yet their aggres- 
sive policy was, ere long, followed up by a fearful and overwbeliaing 
countera<;tion. Tlioy raised up a spirit which they afterwards in vain 
attempted to exorcise. They called I’orth a conqueror who for a while 
scattered all their armaments before him, and who hurst and rivetted 
at will the manacles of many nations. The results of his v.ctories 
were not hounded by the hemisphere wherein they were achieved. 
They gave birth to the immediate ind(*pendence of .all the Spanish, 
colonies in South America, and by coinj>elling the ro 3 ’al family of 
Portugal to seek refuge in Brazil, they created as it w'cre a new era in 
her history. 

The royal family of Portugal s.ailcd from Lisbon under the escort 
of a British stpiadron, and reached Bio Janeiro on the 7th of March, 
1808. As Portugal was occupied hv a Freiicli army, it rvould have 
been absurd to maintain the ancient monopoly of trade, and the ports 
of Brazil W'ere thrown open to foreigners of every nation by a rojNal 
decree. , As the dowager-queen of Portual was in a state of mental 
imbecility, the government Avas administered by her son, Don John, 
with the title of regent; ho introduced several great improvements 
into the government; Brazil was no longer treated as a colony; it was 
raised to tlie dignity of a nation, and the progress of amelioration in 
its flnandal and commercial condition Avas unusually ra})id. 

The first cause of discontent Avas the pvefercnce Avhicli the court 
naturally showed for officers of Portuguese birth ; and this jealousy 
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higher rank than that ofaitaiphiiltt, and trough no such law ifv’as formally 
cria’bted, its spirit ’rtis acted' trpon in every department of the adminis- 
trntion. DissatisfactiOft wn*s silent, but it was deeply felt and rapfdly 
extendipg, when in October, 1820, intelligence arrived Of the revolt in 
t*orlugal in fav^r *&f a constitutional government. On the 26th of 
February, 1821, tlj}®; king was compelled to proclaim the constitution 
in Eio de Janeiro, and to promise that he would convoke a Brazilian 
cOrteg., ' ■ 


In tj»c meantime the cortes at Lisbon began to form projects for 
securing to Portugal its ancient monopoly of Brazilian commerce, and 
to nuider its provinces once more colonies dependent on the mother- 
country. These projects were eagerly supported by the Portuguese in 
Brazil, who trusted to revive their aucient ascendancy over the colo- 
nists and natives. AHolent disputes, frequently ending in bloodshed, 
arose between the Portuguese and the Brazilians j Don John, wlio had 
assumed the title of king on liis mother's death, returned to Lisbon, 
leaving his son. Bon Pedro, at the head of the Brazilian government, 
which ho clearly saw would not long remain dependent on Portugal, 
The Cortes of Lisbon assumed the right of legislating for the coloniea 
without consulting their inclinations; tliey abolished the tribunals 
which had been created in Bio Janeiro, and passed n decree recalling 
Don Pedro to Europe. These decrees w’ere resisted by the Brazilians, 
and after some delay they took the decisive stej) of declaring their 
independence, and establishing a constitutional monarchy under Don 
I'edro as emperor. 

We have elsewhere noticed the revolution In ■which Pcdro was 
dethroned, and a regency established in the name of his son. Since 
that period Brazil has enjoyed more tranquillity than any of the other 
South American states, and but for the difficulties w'hich arise from the 
continuance of negro slavery in the country, it would seem to have 
every fair prospect of advancing rapidly in social prosperity and poli- 
tical importance. 

Paraguay cannot with propriety he reckoned among the colonies 
either of Spain or Portugal, though both governments have claimed it 
as their own. It was first brought under European control by the 
Jesuit missionaries, who professed a nominal obedience to the crown 
uf Spain. Their success in making converts was greater than that of 
their brethren in any other quarter of the globe ; they instructed the 
Indians who embraced Christianity in agriculture and the arts of social 
life; the suiTounding tribes w'ere not slow in perceiving the advantages 
which their countrymen had derived from the change, and they came 
voluntarilv to seek instruction. In a very short time the Jesuits 
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dominion, they carefully e:s:cluded;idU ;$woignen8 l^aiaguoy, and 
Infused into the minds of th# natiVee^S«i|r| or rather 

hatred, of foreigners, which has liev^ jlinise been eradicated. 

When the order of the Jesuits was abolished, pare^guay was all hut 
left to itself, and its name was scarcely mentioned in Europe, until it 
took a share in the revolutionary movement whicjh established so many 
new states in South America. Doctor Ffancia hea(|ed the revolution 
of Paraguay, and obtained absolute power for hij|pself, with the title 
of Dictator, lie established as rigid a system for excluding foreigners 
as the Jesuits themselves, and his successors appear to continue the 
same course of policy. 


The English in America. 

Enqiand had shared in the ardour for discovery which the successful 
enterprise of Columbus diffused throughout Europe. Newfoundland 
was visited by Sebastian Cabot, in the reign of Henry VII.; and two 
unsuccessful voyages were made to the Southern Seas, by the same 
navigator, in the reign of Henry VIII. But tlie object which long 
continued to be the favourite one of the English adventurers, was the 
discovery of a passage through the Northern Seas to India and China. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, and Richard Chancellor, hoped that this might 
be attained by sailing to the north-east; the latter reached Archangel, 
a port then unknown in Western Europe, and though he failed in his 
principal object, he laid the foundation of an active commerce between 
Great Britain and Russia. The Company of Mercliant Adventurers, 
incorporated by Edward VI., were indefatigable in their efforts to 
open new courses of trade, by encouraging maritime and inland dis- 
covery; while their navigators penetrated to Nova Zemhla and the 
river Oby, several of their factors accompanied some Russian caravans 
into Persia, by the route of Astraclian and the Caspian Sea; and the 
accounts which they published on their return, first gave British 
merchants accurate intelligence concerning the state of the remote 
regions of the East. These enterprises were renewed under the reign 
of Elizabeth; a commercial treaty was concluded with the shah of 
Persia, and such information obtained respecting India, as greatly 
incfcfised the national ardour for opening a corarauiucatioii with that 
country by sea. But every effort to discover a North-west or North- 
east passage failed ; Martin Frobisher, like every navigator from his 
days to those of Sir John Ross, found the seas blockaded with fields of 
ice, through which no opening could be made. This disappointment 
might have damped the spirit of tho English, but for the successful 
enterprise of Sir Francis Drake, who ciWumnavigated the globe with 
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Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Compton, in HeYonshirO, was tfce fiisft 
who attempted to found an English colony in America; he obtained a 
charter Uronuk ^Jneen Elisabeth (June 11, 157B). The first efforts of 
the adrentureisi W'orc baffled by a series of unfortunate accidents; the 
settlers in Virginia, £s the colony was called in honour of the maiden 
^ueen. were either forced to return, or perished by famine ; and at 
the t iose of Elizabeth’s reign there Was not a single Englishman resi-* 
dent in America. Two ^j^dm panics were incorporated by James I. for 
colonizing 'Northern America ; Newport, *w1jo led the settlors to 
Virginia^ had tho good fortune to discover the bay of ilio Chesapeake, 
and the Powhatan, Or James’ Itivcr, and in this favourable position he 
founded James’ Town, which soOn became a thriving settlement. Its 
rising prosperity was clieckedi liy disputes between the ruling powers, 
and by the unfortunate captivity*of Governor Smith, who was mkeu 
prisoner by the Indians. These barb.irians were about to put their 
captive to death by torture, wbeii bis life was saved by the interference 
of Pocahuiitas, the daughter of the Indian chii'f, and Smith was 
restored to the colon}', which, during his absence, had been brought 
to the brink of ruin. Pocahuntiis subsequently became a Christian, 
and married an Englishman, named Polfe; and most of the respectable 
families in Virginia claim to be descended more or less directly from 
the Indian heroine. 

Put fresh calamities atvuitod tlie colony ; the settlers abandoned! 
agi’ioultural pm suits to search for gold mines, and this folly produced 
a famine which thrt'utened ptter ruin. The settlement was on the 
point of being abandoned, Avheii Lord ])»‘!a\rarc arrived from England 
with provisions and reinforcements. Thenceforward its improvement 
was progressive, and the cultivation of tobacco became more profitable 
to tb<‘ Virgijiians than the mines of Peru to the Spanish Americans. 
Unfortunately, the arrival of a Dutch vessel laden with negro<*8, iu 
James* Utver, introduced the slave-trade into the colony, and the 
greater part of the I.ihour still continues to be performed by servile hands. 

The Virginians adhered to the royal cause w’i<h desperate fidelity 
in the w'ar Ix'lween Charles I. and his parliament, for which they Were 
severely punished by Cromwell. Charles JL, so far from rewarding 
their loyalty, not only continued, but increased the restrictions which 
the Protector liad imposed upon them, and thus provoked a formidahlo 
insurrection, which was not suppressed witliout great difficulty. From 
that period to the revolutionary war in 177B, Virginia continued to 
enjoy trauquiility ; and as most of the settlers were descended from 
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TbtO first |itteM|lS t^i settle a colony in a more noitliern part of 
America, si|,bse^ueiitly called Ke«r England, were very unfortunate. 
At length some pnritant, dissatisfied with the English form of Church 
goverument, emigrated to the New World, and landed in Massachu- 
setts Bay (September 6, 1620). They were soon joined by fresh 
bands of their brethren from the parent country, who sought in the 
wilds for a freedom of worship wJuich was denied thi^ra at honie. For- 
tunately for them the Indians surrounding their fS'bntiers were swept 
away by the small-pox, and thus the colonists were enabled to extend 
their frontiers 'without being exposed to tfio horrora of war. Though 
the puritans had emigrated, as they asserted,, because they felt their 
consdences restricted in England, they were far from permitting free- 
dom of opinion in their new settlements. Disputed points of doctrine 
gave rise to fierce dtissefisions, and tin; minority wiis driven itito the 
wilderness. The expelled sectarians founded the colonies of Provi- 
dence, Ehode Island, and Connecticut, to which New Hampshire and 
Maine w'ore subsequently added, but rather through a spirit of enter- 
prise than religious discord. 

The extension of their settlcmeiils exposed the English to new 
dangers. Though the Indian trihes round Massachusetts Bay w'ere 
feeble end unwarlike, the colonies of Providence and Connecticut were 
encirclc<l by powerful and martial nations, of whicJi (he most consi- 
derable were the Navagansets and the Pequods. Fortunately, liow'cvcr, 
these nations •were divided by ancient ajuinosifies; the Poquods, 
attempting (he exj)ulsion of the English, were defeated; but he con- 
querors sullied their victory by mercilessly exterminating the whole 
Wibc. Warned by this example, the Naragansets entered into amicable 
relations with the English, which were indeed frequently interrupted 
by inutuid jealousies, but wore inainlaiocd nolwitlislanding, until the 
indignities offered to King Philip, the bead of the Wanipaiioag tribe, 
drove that powerful chieftain into open war (a.j). 1()7«'>). Philip 
successfully inspired all the Indian Irihes with a passion for indepen- 
dence, and displayed considcruhle abilities both as a general and a 
statesman. He defeated several parties of the English; and though 
frequently routed in his turn, he easily rr'paired his losses hy inviting 
volunteers from distant tribes. But his follow'crs rvere not all animated 
by the same spirit; his place of refuge was betrayed by one of his 
favourites to an English party; he was surprised and slain. The war 
lingered for sonic mouths after his death, but the superiorit}'^ of the 
English was firmly established; and though the Indians were at many 
subsequent periods induced to take up arms by the French, they were 
never able to give any important check to the growing prosperity of 
the English colonics. 
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The country which constitutes the state of New York > 
have been discovered by an Englishman, Captain Hudso% ' 
his right, to the Dutch. Notwithstanding the remonstrand |$5 
court of England, the Dutch settled themselves in the cc 
founded the town of New Amsterdam. The colony contii 
flourish until the first Dutch war in the reign of Charles II., 
was conquered by the English, who changed the name of 
to New York, which it still retains. New Jersey was, at tha 
time added to the English colonies; but there is nothing TeiS|iai!l 
in the history of either, previous to the war of independence 
1776 ). ■ , „ 

Canada was the first colony established by the French in Canada j; 
but the early settlers suffered so many misfortunes, that the 
was several times on the point of being abandoned. It begai% h«^r 
ever, to prosper after the foundation of Quebec, by Champlain (A.n. 
1608), and the formation of a new colony at Montreal. The contesta 
of the French w'ith the Iroquois and tbe Hurons w'ere less perilous 
than those of the New Englanders with the Pequods and Naragansets, 
hut they were less ably conducted, and more injurious to the prosperity 
of the colony. 

At a much later period, the French colonized Louisiana (a.U. 
1686), wiih the hope of securing the fertile countries watered by the 
Mississippi. The settlement was more valued by the government thaih. 
Canada, because it was supposed to contain mines of gold, ^d for 
the same reason possession of it w.as equally coveted by the jlihigUsh 
and the Spaniards. Having two colonies, one at the northern and the 
other at the southern extremity of the British settlements, the French 
government prepared to connect them by a chain of forts, which would 
have completely hemmed in the English. A furious war ensued 
between the two nations in the back woods, which ended in the coeiti^* 
plete overthrow of the French, Canada and Louisiapa were coded io 
England by the peace of 1768; but the latter is now joined t0 the 
United States, while the former still continues under British gewem- 
ment. In the history of the other British American colonies .there 
is nothing of sufficient importance to deserve a place in this 
The most important of them now form a great republic, which jnhei 
for the future occupy a conspicuous position in Modern, History; and 
among the best guides to a correct estimate of their future careei^: lUsh 
knowledge of the circumstances attending their foundation. 
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Colonization of the West Indies. 

"We have already mentioned the settlement of the Spaniards in 
Hispaniola, Puerio Rico, and Cuba, and shall now briefly give a 
sketch of the colonization of the other principal islands. Barbadoes, 
one of the earliest English settlements, was totally uninhabited when 
the English took possession of it (a.d. .I(i23). Its prosperity first 
began to attract notice when some of the Dutch, who were expelled 
from Brazil by the Portuguese, introduced the manufacture of sugar, 
and the cultivation of the cane, from which that useful article is 
extracted. Negroes were not imported as slaves until about the j^ear 
1630; previous to whicli time the planters are said to have been 
fre<juently guilty of kidnapping the Caribs. The negroes multiplied so 
fast, that they frefjuently conspired to massacre all the white inhabit- 
ants, and take possession of the island, but their plots were discovered 
and punished with remorseless severity. 

St. Lucia was first settled by the English (a.T). 1637), but the 
colonists were soon massacred by the Caribs, after which it was seized 
by the French, who arc said to have instigated the revolt of the native 
tribes. TJie island frequently changed masters in the Avars between 
France and England, but it now belongs to the latter power. St. 
Vincent and the Grenadine islands tvere similarly contested, and now 
belong to England. 

3Iar(inico and Guadaloupe were colonized by the French, in the 
beginning of tbo seventeenth century. Their prosperity received very 
severe checks in the frequent wars Ix^tweou France and England. At 
the late treaty of peace they w'cre restored to France. 3 he other 
Caribbee islands are possessed by the Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the English, hut the largest share belongs to the English. Antigua 
is, perhaps, the most flourishing of tliese islands, but there is nothing 
remarkable in its history. 

Tobago was colonized by the Dutch, conjointly with the Cour- 
landers (a.d. 1032). It was wrested from them by the French, who 
subsequently ceded it to the English (a.d. 1737)* 

Trinidad is a large and fertile island on the coast of South America, 
remarkable for a lake of asphaltura, or mineral pitch. It was early 
colonized by Spain, but was captured by the English in 1797, and is 
still retained by them. It is one of tfie very few of these islands 
which contains any portion of its ancient population. 

The Bahtima islands, though discovered by Columbus, were com- 
pletely neglected until they were accidentally visited by an Englishman 
named Sayle (a.d. 1667), who was driven to seek shelter among them 
by stress of weather. The account which be gave of their climate 
and productions, on his return home, induced some spirited adven* 
turers to combine for their colonization. The early settlers suffered 
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very severely from hurricanes and the hostility of the Spaniards, but 
they surmounted these diflBculties, and laid the foundation of com- 
munities which are now flourishing and prosperous. 

The Bennudas, or Summer islands, were discovered but never 
colonized by the Spaniards. An Englishman named May was ship- 
wrecked on one of them; he and his companions built a vessel of the 
native cedar, and returned to Europe, where they published a very 
exaggerated account of the beauty and fertility of these islands, which 
gave rise to many poelic fictions. A colony was planted on St. 
George’s island, by the A^irginia Company, but it narrowly escaped 
destruction in its infancy, from a very singular visitation. Some rats, 
imj!<tr;ed in European vessels, multiplied so prodigiously that they 
covered the ground and built nests in tbc trees. Their devastations 
were continued during five years, wlieu they suddenly disappeared, 
but from what cause is uncertain. Since tluit period, tiie prosperity 
of these islands lias been uninterrupted; and of late years vast works 
for the purpose of establisliing here a naval arsenal have been in 
progress, and are now near comjdetion. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, and soon after colonized by 
the (Spaniards, who massacred the greater jiart of the native inha- 
hitaiits. As there wen; no mines in the island, it was neglected hy the 
Spaniards, and was eosily wrested from tliem by a Briti'di armament, 
under the command of Penn and Vciialiles, during tlu^ protectorate of 
Cromwell. The j.'osition of Jamaica afforded many facilities for attack- 
ing the Spanish soltlomenls, and it was, therefore, the great rendezvous 
of the formidable comliinations of pirates called the Buccaneers. This 
confraternity was composed of adventurers from various nations, and 
the Spanish ships and colonies were their cliief objects of attack. 
They were not, lion ever, very scrupulous in ascertaining to what 
nation any richly-laden hclonged: and, to prevent any discovery 

of their criiiK's, tiny generally lnas^acred the erens. Morgan was 
their most noted leader; lie coiKjucred Panama, and several other rich 
towns belonging to the crown of Spain; and having by'^ his continued 
successes gained the lomniand of a large force, appears to have medi- 
tated tlie establislini 'nt of an independent sovi'reignty. Subsequently, 
he abandoned hi?, piraeies, suhmiited to tli«' English government, and 
received the honour of knighthood. The huccanei'rs being no longer 
protected in Jamaica, removed to the French settlement in Hispaniola, 
and long continui'd to he the terror of the American seas. Jamaica 
has often been harassed hy negro insurrections, but since the mountaina 
have been opened hy roads, the iu.surgents, deprived of any place of 
shelter, have found themselves unable to make considemble stand. 

To the north of the river Amazon, on the eastern coast of South 
America, lies a vast level tract, known hy the general name of Guiana^ , 
possessed by the Portuguese, the French, Dutch, and English. The 
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land is exuberantly fertile, but the climate unhealthy. Formerly the 
Dutch settlements were the most considerable, but the chief of them 
were captured in 1797 by the English, and are now in their possession. 
This is the only portion which bears any appearance of regular coloni- 
zation, the other tracts being either lield by the natives, or mainly 
used by the European rulers as penal settlements. 

Plispaniola, or St. Donungo, aft(‘r haying been long an object of 
contention between the French, Spaniards, and English, is now an 
independent negro state, and has resumed its old native name of 
Hayti. 


Portiujae^e in [udia. 

The colonies we have just described owe their origin to the discoveries 
of Cohimhu.s; wo niust now direc't our attention to those in the oppo- 
site division of the globe, which were oonso<[uont on the discovery of 
a passage round the Cape of (lood lloj>e, 1)/ V'asco do Cama. The 
first enterprises of the Forluguese, wlien a way was opened for them 
to Hindustan, were limited to securing their commerce; but under 
the guidance of the ilhistrious Al])uqu<'rquo, they procured a grant of 
ground from one of the native .soveueigns, and founded a strong 
fortress. The jMohanimedans, who had hitherto engrossed the entire 
commerce of India, formed a. league to cxiad the intrudf'rs, in which 
they were encouraged by the Venetians, who purchased Indian spices 
and other goods from the Arabs, with which the}' su])j)]ied the prin- 
cipal markets of Euro])e. Tljis enterprise was <lcfeated, and soon 
after Don Alphonzo Albaqinutpie laid the foundation of tlu future 
supremacy of the Portuguese by reducing Cloa, wliich afterwards 
became the seat of government, and was also erected into an arch- 
bishop's sec by tlie pope. This was the first commencement of terri- 
torial acquisition ])y European powers in India, a system strongly 
deprecated by Vasco de Gama, and wbich it is impossible to defend ">n 
any principles of national justice. Albuquerque defended himself by 
declaring that it would be impossible for Portugal to command the 
trade unless it shared in the empire of India, a pretext whose obvious 
weakness it is not necessary to expose. Albuquerque also subdued 
the cit)^ of Malacca, and the island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf. 
The efforts of his successors were principally directed to the maintenance 
of Albuquerque's acquisitions, and to checking the progress of the 
Turks, who, after the conquest of Egypt, made several attempts to 
establish themselves on the coast of Malab.'ir. Had they succeeded, it 
is probable that the Christians would never have occupied India, for 
the Mussulmans spread over the Peninsula would have united to 
support a power equally favourable to their religious prejudices and 
their tempotal interests. In about sixty years the Portuguese had 
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established an empire in the East, whose extent and power were truly 
wonderful. On one side, their authority extended as far .as the 
utmost limits of the coast of Persia, and over all the islands in the 
Persian Gulf; some of the Arabian princes were their tributaries, 
others their allies, and through the whole Arabian peninsula, none 
dared to confess tbeinsolvcs their enemies. In the Red Sea, they were 
the only power tliat commanded respect, and they had considerable 
influence over the emperor of Abyssinia and the rulers of Eastern 
Africa. They possessed the whole coast of Malabar, from Cape Kamoz 
to Cape Comorin; they were ma'sters also of the Coromandel coast, 
the Bay of Bengal, the city, fortress, and peninsula of Malacca. The 
}>Afont islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java, paid them tribute, as did 
tiic Moluccas ; and they bad obtained a settlement in China (Macao), 
and a free trade with the islands of Japan. 

The ruin of this empire arose chiefly from the union of Portugal 
with Spain (a.i>. 1580). Immediately after that event, Philip 11. 
issued an edict, prohibiting the Butch from trading with Lisbon, and 
thus compelled them to seek for the spices and wares of India in other 
quarters. The enterprising rejiublican.s were tlien hardy and necessi- 
tous, and had everything to gain and nothing to lose; the Portuguese, 
on the other hand, were divided in tlieir counsels, depraved in their 
manners, and detested by their subjects and neigb])Ours. The Diitcli 
first established themselves in some distant islands, from whence, being 
joined by ncAV settlers from home, partly by force of arms, and partly 
by taking advantage of the errors committed by the Portuguese, they 
finally supplanted tliem everywhere, and stripped them of their domi- 
nions in far less time than they bad acquiied them. 

The most remarkable of the 1‘ortugucsc settlements wus the island 
of Ormus; it is nothing more than a salt and barren rock in the Persian 
Gulf, destitute of w ater, save w here rain, wdiieli rarely fails, is collected 
in natural or artificial cavities; but its commodious situation rendered 
it the most flourishing commercial mart in the Eastern seas. Its road- 
stead was frequented by shipping from all parts of the Indies, from the 
coasts of Africa, Egypt, and Arabia, while it possessed an extenvsive 
caravan trade with the interior of Asia, through the opposite ports of 
Persia. The wealth, the splendour, and the concourse of traders at 
Ormuz, during its flourishing condition, gave the world a memorable 
example of the almost omnipotent power of commerce; in the trading 
seasons, which lasted from January to March, and from the end of 
August to the beginning of November, not only was there an unparal- 
leled activjt}*^ of traffic but a display of luxury and magnificence wbich 
seamed to re alizo the extravagances of fiction. The salt dust of the 
streets was concealed and kept down by neat mats and rich carpets; 
canvass awnings w'ere extended from the roofs of the houses to exclude 
the scorching rays of the sun; the rooms next the street were opened 
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adorned with Indian cabinets and piles of porcelain, inter- 
witli odoriferous dwarf trees and shrubs, set in gilded vases, 
adorned with figures. Camels laden with water-skins stood 
at; iho corner of every street, while the richest wines of Persia, the 
lilOtt costly perfumes, and the choicest delicacies of Asia, were poured 
Ibtth in lavish profusion. The Portuguese, in the insolence of pro- 
9|terity, provoked the hostility of Shah Abkis, the most powerful of the 
ForjBiian monarchs, and quarrelled with the English, just as they were 
beginning to obtain consideration in the Iilast. A league was formed 
between Shah Abbas and the Englisli ; their united forces assailed 
Ormuz (a.I). 1022), it W'as taken with little difficulty, and the value 
of its plunder was estimated at two millions. Thenceforward tlie trade 
of Ormuz rapidly declined ; its merchants tranferred their capital and 
enterprise to otlicr quarters, the very materials of its splendid edifices 
were taken away by the Dutch ships as liallast, and it soon relapsed 
into its original condition of a barren and desolate rock. Scarce the 
smallest remains arc now left to vindicate the records of history, or to 
prove that this was once the flourishing capital of extensive commerce, 
and the principal magazine of the East. 


The Spaniards in the East Indies. 

We have, before stated that the object of (he first voyage of Columbus 
was to discover a w'cstcrn passage to the East Indies, and this project 
was not forgotten by the (Spaniards, even after a new' w'orld Iiad been 
opened to their amliition. After the discovery of tlie passf>gc round 
the extremity of South America, by iMagelUm, they prepared to occupy 
some of the Moluccas, but were prevented by the papal division of 
newly-discovered countries betw'een them and the Portuguese. But 
when l^ortugal was united to Sjiain, under Philip II., Lopez de Legaspi 
resolved to form a settlement in a valuable cluster of these islands, 
whicli he called the Philippines, in honour of his sovi reign. I'lie city 
of Manilla was speedily built and fortified ; scarcely Avere its defences 
complete, when it avus attacked by the native islanders, instigated by 
the Chinese, who appear to have been, at some remote period, masters 
of the country. AVith some difficulty the insurrection Avas suppressed; 
but more formidal)le rivals soon appeared; the Dutcli occupied the 
most valuable of the Moluccas, and the Spanish court seriously con- 
templated the abandonment of the Philippine Islands. But though 
these settlements have been fretpiently attacked both by the Dutch 
and English, they have been prcserA'cd to the crown of Spain, and are 
now almost the only remnant of the extensive colonial empire once 
possessed by that monarchy. 
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The Dutch in the East Indies* 

It was the intolerable cruelty of the Spanish government that drove 
the Dutch to revolt; and the incurable bigotry of Phillip H. prevented 
the insurgents from over seeking an accommodation. But the same 
sanguinary and short-sighted policy laid the foundation of the future 
prosperity of Holland, and enabled th<i Dutch to attain, in*a very short 
period, an unrivalled ascendancy in commerce. To check the growing 
spirit of freedom in the Neth(ulands, the S[»auiards destroyed tlie trade 
of Antwerp, discouraged every eftbrt made for its restoration, and thus 
drove its merchants to increase the establishments and the trade of 
Amsterdam, Desirous of humbling the Portuguese, Pliilip’s ministers 
laid the most vexatious restraints on the commerce of Lisbon, and thus 
compelled the Dutch, Avhose subsistence almost wholly depended on 
tile carrying-trade, to seek out means for the dir(;ct importation of 
Indian commodities. It was still lioped that, a uortli-east passage to 
the Indian seas might be discovered, and three iruitless expeditions 
were sent out on this hopeless inquirv. In the meantime, Cornelius 
Ifoutnian, Avho bad been made prisoner by the 8]>unjards at Lisbon, 
obtained such information from tlie Portuguese respecting the course 
of their voyages round the Cape of flood llop(‘, that on Ins escape to 
Amsteulain, lie induced some of the leading inercbaiics to form a com- 
pany for sending him out with an cxj)edition ; and a fleet, well provided, 
sailed from the Texel (a.d. 151)5). The (Spaniards first attempted to 
defeat the enterprises of tin; Duteli by main force, but being soon 
convinced of their inferiority at s<*a to the hardy republicans, they sent 
emissaries to the principal lilastem sovereigns, describing the new 
adventures as pirates. But the Dutch admiral, Heemskirk, having 
captured a rich Portuguese v(?ssel, on her way from Macao, treated his 
prisoners with so much generosity, that letters of thanks were addressed 
to him from the principal Spanish authorities in the Last ; these letters 
he produced in every port at which he touched, and thus satisfactorily 
refuted the calumnies which had been heaped upon his nation. A 
company was soon incorporated in Ilollaiid for nmiiaging the Indian 
trade; and the rest of the subjects of the United Provinces were pro- 
hibited from trading with Asia, cither by the (’ape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn. Tiiey first occupied the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, from 
wkich they tvcrc driven by the Spaniards, but soon retrieved their 
losses. Pre long, the Dutch and English East India Companies, 
excited by mutual jealousy, began to assail each others possessions. 
The island of Java was the chief object of their mutual ambition; after 
a long struggle, the Dutcli prevailed, and immediately secured their 
acquisition by building the city of Batavia. Soon afterwards, all the 
English merchants resident at Ainhoyna were massacred, and, by this 
act of treachery the Dutch succeeded in securing, for a long time, the 
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monopoly of tlio S 2 )ice trade. They also wrested the Japanese trade 
from the Portuguese, and continue even now to be tlie only Europeans 
admitted to trade with the empire of Japan. 

The next great object of the Dutch was to gain possession of the 
island of (>eylon, from which they not only expelled the Portuguese, 
but reduced the native princes under tlieir dominion, and thus gained 
the monopoly of the cinnamon trade. They long hept possession of 
this valuable island, but during the wars of the French revolution it 
was wrested from them by tlic English, under whose power it still 
continues. 

The influence of the Jesuits at the court of Pekin baffled ail the 
efforts of the Dutch to open a trade with the Cliincse empire; hut they 
succeeded in establishing a flourishing settlement on tlie island of 
Formosa, which opened to them a lucrative traffic with the Indo- 
Chinese nations. But soon after the con(]uest of China by the Mant- 
chew Tartars, the l^oimosans, joined by a large army from China, 
besieged the Dutch settlement and compelled the garrison to surrender. 
Since that period, Formosa has been annexed to the empire of China, 
and is no longer visited hy Europeans. 

T1 ic Dutch adopted a more exclusive system of policy than the 
Spaniards or Portuguese, and this was the principal cause of the ruin 
of tlie empire they had atvjuired. Their harsh conduct to the natives 
produced frequent civil uars or insurrections, which greatly weakened 
their settlements. In Java especially, tlieir dominion was maintained 
only by an i nonuous expenditure of blood and treasure; and as other 
European tuitions liogaii gradually to obtain a share in the spice trade, 
the Dutch East India (kmijiany found the profits of its monopoly 
rapidly diminishing. During the wars* of the French revolution, most 
of the Dutch colonies were occu 2 »ied by the English, but some of them 
were restored at the general peace. England, however, kojit the two 
of greatest imjiortanee, the Cape of Good Hope and the island of 
Ceylon; but Holland still i>ossesses the island of Java, and the mono- 
poly of the trade with Japan. 


TAii Danes in the East Indies, 

An association was formed at Cojicnhagcn for opening a trade with the 
East Indies (a.d. 1612), in consequence of the riches which so lucra- 
tive a branch of commerce seemed to have brought into the neigh- 
bouring nations. A small expedition W'as sent out to the Coromandel 
coast, where the adventurers were hospitably received hy the rajah of 
Tanjore, from whom they received permission to establish a settlement 
at Tranquebar. Many circumstances contributed to check tlie pros- 
perity of the Danish East India Company, but none more than the 
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pertinacious ji'alousy of tlic Dutch, Avho excluded them from the most 
profitable Iminchos of trade. But tliough the Danes did not attain to 
any remarkable eminence in East India commerce, they were honour- 
ably distinguished by their zeal for the propagation of the (Christian 
religion; and, notwithstanding their limited means, they have succeeded 
in diffusing the principles of true religion through a considerable 
portion of the South of India. 

The French in the Fast Indies. 

Makitime allTairs were long neglected in France; and tliough Francis 
i, and Henry IH. i;&sued edicts, exhorting their subjects to undertake 
long voyages, yet either a Avaiit of enterprise in the people, or the 
inalulily of the government to ajfford pecuniary assistance, prevented 
any elfort being made meriting notice. After some attempts to form 
an association of inercbants, productive of little advantage, an East 
India Company was founded (a.t>. H)15), Init meeting with some mis- 
fortunes, the members resolved to ahaiulon the Indian trade, and to 
direct their attention to the estahlishinent of a st ttlcment in tlie island 
of Madagascar. Towards the close of tlio sevc'uloenth centniy, the 
French })urchased the town of rondiehevry from tlie king of A^isu])ur, 
and liegun to form a settlement tlicrc with every rei'sonahle pros[>cct 
of success. It was, however, wrested from them by the Dutrii (a.d. 
1693), but was subscrpiently n'stored by the treaty of Kyswick (a.d. 
1()07)» Thenceforward, tlic prosperity of the colony jtrogressively 
iiicreascd, and the subsequent acquisition from the Dutch of the islands 
called the Isles of France and Bourbon, hut previously the Mauritius 
and the Mascarcnlias, led tlie French to lioju' that they miglit acquire 
an important share in Eastern commerce. A new career of ambition 
was opened to them by tlie sanguinary struggles wiiieh arose between 
the ne'v states formed out of the fragments of the empire of Delhi; 
M. Dupleix, the governor of Bondicherry, hoped by embroiling the 
natives with each otlier, to olitain territorial acquisitions as the price 
of his as.'.ifltance to some of the eomliutunts. I’lic English adopted 
the same course of policy, and thus tlie ancient hostility hetween the 
two nations extended its influence to India. The talents of Olive, 
however, carried the Englisli triumphantly through an arduous struggle, 
which ended in the almost total expulsion of the French from the 
I’eiiinsula, and the cession of most of tludr seUlemcnts, by the peace 
of 1763. They afterwards intrigued with the native princes, Jlydcr 
Ali and Tippoo Sultan, against their successful rivals, hut they have 
been utterly unable to regain any portion of their former influence. 
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The English in India. 

A uuNDiiED years have not elaps<‘d since the possessions of the Britisli 
East India Company were limited to three settlements of narrow 
extent, inhabited by a few hundred Europeans, who were scarcely able 
to defend themselves against pirates and banditti, much less compete 
with the power of the native princes. Is^ow this association of mer- 
chants, from its court in licadenhall-streef, rules over an empire 
containing a hundred millions of subjects, raises a tribute of more than 
three millions annually, possesses an army of more than two hundred 
thousand rank and tile, has princes for its servants, and emperors pen- 
sioners on its bounty. Calcutta, from a miserable village, has become 
the metropolis of the East; Bombay possesses more trade than Tyre, 
in the days of its glory; and IMmlras, in spite*, of its perilous surf, rivals 
the commercial prosperity of (\irthage. There is no parallel to such 
a career in the annals of the world: conquerors, indeed, liave acquix'cd 
a more extensive dominion in a shortr r space of time, hut they failed 
to establish a permanent empire; after a few years, tlie traces of their 
tempestuous pass.age, wore as completely eftiiced as the track of a vessel 
in the waves of the ocean. 

In the preceding chapters, we have incidentall}' noticed the pro- 
gress of the Com])any’s empire in its relation to the general politics of 
Europ(% hut it is of importance to mark more definitely rite successive 
steps by which such vast acquisitions have been won and secured. 
Tlie history of the East India C’ompany, indeed, has more than (>rdi- 
nary elainjs on our attention; it is intimately connected with our 
national character and national welfare, and all must desire to know 
whether our Eastern empire has advaiu-ed the groat cause of civili- 
zation, and whether our domination is likely to endure, or to meet at 
some time or other a precipitate overthrow. 

The Jjondon C'Ompany for trading with the East Indies was incor- 
porated by Queen Elizabeth (a. d. 1000), and remained without a 
rival for nearly a century, when the necessities of the state led to the 
formation of the English Company (a.d. 1(>98); it was soon found 
that the rivalry between these bodies was prejudicial to the interests 
of both, uiid at the recommendation of his majesty King William III., 
the two companies agreed to form one association, to be designated, 
“ The United Companij of Merchants of England trading to the FmsI 
Indies.*' Tlie first English settlement of importance was Bantam, in 
the island of Java; hut in 1()58, they obtained a grant of land on the 
Coromandel coast, near Madras, where they erected a strong-hold, 
Fort St. George. In ]()()8, the island of Bombay, ceded by the crown 
of Portugal to Charles II., as part of the dowry of the Infiinta Catha- 
rine, was granted liy the king, and appointed the capital of the 
British settlements in India. Bengal was not at first estimated at its 
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true value, but towards the close of the seventeenth century (a.d. 
1698), the English had a settlement at Calcutta, the French at Ohan- 
demagore, and the Dutch at CMnsura, all situated on the river Hooghly. 
An erabassy was sent to the court of Delhi with presents; fortunately 
one of its members was an eminent physician, and his professional aid 
was required by the Emperor Ferrokshir. In gratitude for the services 
of Dr. Hamilton, Ferrokshir granted valuable or patents of 

privileges to the Company, which gave them great advantages over 
their European rivals. The viceroy of Bengal, jealous of the privi- 
leges granted to the English, advanced against Calcutta., took the town, 
and confined one hundred and forty-six in a dungeon called the Black 
Hole,. so narrow and confined, that only twenty-three of the captives 
.survived till the morning (a.d.’17o()). Colonel Clive, who had already 
given proofs of his military' taleiiis in the Madras ])resideney, was sent 
into Bengal. He soon recovered Calcuita, and took Chaiideriiagorc 
from the Fioncli. Finding that the viceroy of Bengal, *Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah, was obstinate in his opposition to the Company’s interest, Clive 
adopted the bold resolution of deposing him without waiting for, or 
indeed asking the emperor’s sanetioii, although the Compaiiy was at 
peace witli the court of Delhi. Acting promptly on this determination, 
Ciive attacked the viceroy’s troops at Pla.ssy (June 23rd, 17fi7)> and 
gained u deci.sive victory. Sur.jj-u-Dowlah was d(;posed, and his post 
given by the conquerors to Jaffior Ali Khan. 

After Clive’s return to England, the government of (^dcutta was 
intrusted to a council, of which Mr, Yansittart was appointed presi- 
dent. The rapidity with which tlie English had acquired supremacy 
in Bengal, inspired them witii feelings of contemptuous superiority, 
which involved them in angry disputes with the new viceroy. At 
length, the council of Calcutta, induced by a bribe of 200,000/., 
resolved to depose Jaffior, and confer the viccroy.ship on Cossim Ali 
Khan. But Cossim w'as soon as odious as liis predecessor. The ser- 
vants of the East India Company claimed an exemption from all 
duties on commerce, and thus ruined the native merchants ; Cossim, 
after many remonstrances to the council of Calcutta, abolished the 
transit duties altogether; and this act of justice to his own subjects, 
though extorted )>y necessity, was loudly exclaimed against as an 
infringement of his engagements with the Company, and two agents 
w'ere sent to demand the repeal of the decree. While negotiations 
were pending, the English resident seized the citadel of Patna, and 
though it was immediately retaken by Cossim Ali, his rage was so 
excited by what he regarded a deliberate act of treachery, that he put 
all the -Englisa prisoners to death. War was instantly declared, 
Cossiin Ali was defeated and deposed, and Jaffier Khan was once more 
dedared viceroy of Bengal. It is not known at what price Jaffier 
purchased his restoration, but he did not long enjoy it; he died a few 
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rnontlis before Olive, wlio Imd boon recently elevated to the peerage, 
returned as governor-general to Calcutta. 

Lord Clive found the aifairs of the presidency in a deplorable con- 
dition; the troops, goaded to madness by the insolence and rapacity of 
their ofii<’ers, nere in open mutiny; the fertile province of Bengal was 
‘‘ marred to a wilderness” by the most corrupt of all the corrupt bodies 
ever intrusted vvitii its destinies; friendly native powers were estranged 
by systematic extortion; bostile princes AVere confirmed in their enmity 
by witnessing such excesses of j)rofligacy and peculation; and, to 
complet(‘ his lordshlj/s difficulties, Ins proceedings ncrc controlled by 
a subordinate committee, .wholly unused to subordiiiatiou. Clive's 
zeal in rt'forming such crying abuses, procured him a host of enemies, 
whose n'sistance was encouraged by their friends and patrons in the 
Court <if Directors at home. The first onthreak of opposition was a 
general muliiiy of (he military officers, supported by a large subscription 
from the civilians in (Jaleutta. Through a defect in. the INJuliny Act, 
the goveniov-general was not able to senti'nce any of the criminals to 
cleatl', not even those Avho were found guilty of planning his assassi- 
nation. Sir Uohert,Fletcher, the general in command of the army, 
was snhsef|uently proved to he (lie instigator of the whole plot, and 
liaving been convicted by a court-martial, he was cashiered. But it 
must he added, thUt this very oifieer was suhsecpiently ajipointi'd (;om- 
inander-in-ehief of tlie army of jMadras, uliere he headed the mutinous 
opposition ]>y Avhieli Lord Pigot was removial from that government. 
Anoflicr of the mutineers, sent home by Clive, on charges that atfeeted 
his life, fihtaincd a very high- appointment in the civil service of Bengal 
by Ills party interest in the Court of Directors. 

(dive’s lirmiiess restored order in Calcutta; and soon afti'r, the 
substitution of Biltisli rule for the native vieeroyaltics in Tiengal, 
removed the chief source of intrigue and peculation. But in the 
mean time, the presidency at ]\laJras was Inouglit to the brink of ruin 
by the arms of llyder Ali, whose abilities had raised him from the 
rank of a private soldier to that of an ind(‘pendent sovereign. After 
a protracted war, ISir Eyre (kjote retrieved all the losses of the English, 
and, on the death of llyder 17112 ), concluded a treaty with his 
son, Tippoo, on terms very advantageous to the Company. 

The charters granted at various times to the Coinjiany, only <^ecured 
to it the exclusive right of trade; when, therefore, it began to make 
territorial ac(juisitions, it became a serious constitutional quc^tion, 
wbethcr the British croAvn did not possess on inherent right to all 
provinces conquered its subjects. Tim ministers, and especially Lord 
North, already cmbavrassetl by the Am<‘ricaii war, Avere unwilling to 
attempt the decision of a matter encumbered Avith so many difficulties; 
but the right of the British parliament to interfere in tlie affairs of 
Lidia, was virtually asserted, by passing various acts of regulation, 
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and the cstahllslnncnt of a custom of time-hargaius with the Company, 
•which were, in fact, mere expedients to escape from difficulties 
becoming more complicated every hour. 

The administration of Mr. AVarren Hastings greatly extended the 
Company’s territories, and rendered its influence paramount in Northern 
India; hut the means which he employed Averc not nhvays consistent 
with European notions of equity; and the disputes Avhich arose between 
him and his council, fixed the attention of the British parliament and 
the British nation on the afiiiirs of India. Mr. Fox, aa'Iio w'as then in 
power, introdueed a hill for transferring (lie government of India from 
the Court of Directors to a parliamentary committee, hut the measure 
Avas frustrated hy the reluctance of the king, and the dismissal of the 
ministry. AN c have already noticed the impeaelimcnt of Air. Hastings, 
and his acquittal, after a trial of unparalleled duration, hy the House 
of Lords. 

At length an important change was made in the government of 
India, by the (istahlishment of a Ih>ard of (-ontrol, according to a plan 
proposed hy Air. Pitt (a.j». 17fH). The principal ohj ect of the new 
measure was to secure the ohedience and responsihility of the (\)m- 
pany’b servan<s to the authorities in England, and to remedy (he tnost 
glaring uhuscs of jiatrouage hy the Court of Directors. This measure, 
thougli not so stringent as it was originally intended to ]>e, produced 
veiy liciteficial eflects, and introduc<‘d a system of suhordinatioii, in 
AAdiich the ]U'esidencj<'S had long ))ecn deficient. 

Lord Cornwallis Avas sent out as governor-general, under the new 
system ; he exerted himself to remedy some of the most flagrant ahinsos 
in the administration, and though op])OS(‘d hy a majority of the 
supreme court at Calcutta, he partially succeeded. He soon began to 
look AAatli suspicion on the ambitious ]«rojects of Tippoo Sultan, aa’Iio 
had inherited his father Hyder’s hostility to the Engli.sh, Tippoo’s 
intrigues Avere secretly encourageil by tin* French government, for suf- 
iiciently obvious reasons. The French had been the first to try (he 
plan of acquiring territorial possessions by interference in native Avars, 
often excited by themseha's; and tln.y had been completely defeated, 
Avhile the English had as completely succeeded. Anger at this failure, 
too Jiigh an estimate of the injury Avhicli the British poAver had 
received from tlie loss of the American colonies, and a confident 
belief that our empire in the East was as insecure as it had proved in 
the NA’^est, Avere popular feelings in France, and vA'cre just as rife in the 
court of A^'ersuillcs as they were at a later period in the jacobin clubs 
of Paris. The danger wdiieh Lord (kiruwallis anticipated, seemed 
more formidable to Air. Pitt than to the Court of Directors, and led 
to a serious dispute between tlie ministry and the Company. The 
premier, through the Board of Control, insisted on sending regular 
British troops to India, and compelling the Company to pay for their 
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support. This was regarded by the Court of Directors as an iiulircct 
effort on the part of the crown to grasp the patronage of tlie Indian 
army, and was, of course, strenuously resisted. Mi. Pitt settled the 
matter by forcing through parliament, with all the intiueiico at his 
command, an act of explanation; but he had the morfiflcation to 
encounter a fierce opposition from many who were generally his 
staunchest supporters. The Avar with Tippoo, which rendered the 
English authority supreme from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
soon followed. Lord Cornwallis having brought it to a ]>rospcrous 
termination, returned home, and Avas succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
aftei Avards Lord Teignmouth. 

During Sir John Shore’s peacefid administration, the organization 
of the infernal govoniment of India Avas considerably imjiroved ; but 
its n)ost remarkable events Avero the interference of the Jhiglisli, as 
arbitrators, in the disputed succession to the throne of Dude; .and the 
commencement of discont(aJts, almost amounting to mutinies, among 
the officers of the Indian army, in conso<[uence of the reduction of 
their field .dloAAimces by the Court of Directors. Tlie latter su])jcct 
soon became one of increasing annoyance, and oxen danger; but the 
calamities Avliich it threatened Avere fortunately averted by judicious 
measuies of conciliation. 

Lord Mornington, aftcrAvards marcpiis of ^Telleslcy, Avas next 
appoint('d governor-general. Ilis first eifoits AA'ore directed to lessen 
the grow Ing influence of the French in Ilindiistan ; finding I’ippoo 
indisposed to form new engagements Avitli the British government, war 
AA’as decl,irr(i against him, Avliiidi, as avo h.ave already stated, ended in 
the deft. at and death of that tnrhulent monarch. A snbsetpient AA'ar 
■with the Mahratta poAAor^ completely established British suprcmticy 
in India, and made the Clompany supreme in the Ik'ninsula. But 
notAvithstanding hi^. brlUitinl services, the marquis of \^''elleslo3’ Avas 
tliAvarted in mtiny important ])oints of policy by the Court of Dii*ectors. 
The e’tiit'f of these were, the emjdovment of Inditi -built shi})s, the 
establishment of ;i college for the education of civil serA'ants at Calcutta, 
and the patronage of certain appointments, which the court wished to 
resei'A^e for its favoAirites. This last difference led to vtTy angry rc- 
raonsl ranees, both from the marquis of Wellesley and i.ord Clive, Avho 
was go Amrnor of Madras. Lord CliAm resigned his situation; and on 
quilting Madras, addressed a spirited remonstrance to the Court of 
Directors, in which the inclficienc^q insubordination, and delinquency 
of many of their servants, were directly traced to the abuse of pation- 
nge, and to the encouragement wliicb the idle and the dissolute, 
possessing interest with the court, received from authority superior to 
the local government. Lord Wcllcsle}", supported by the Iloard of 
Control, retained his place in defiance of the court, and, by his suc- 
cessful management of the Mahratta war, bore doAvn all opposition. " 
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The great extent of country gained in the Maliratta war, gave rise 
to serious embarrassments after the marquis of Wellesley had returned 
to Europe; his successor, Lord Cornwallis, died before completing tho 
requisite arrangements, and Sir George Barlow, who acted as vice- 
governor, adopted a line of policy directly contrary to that which had 
received the sanction of his predecessor, 'i’iiis change led to an angry 
controversy with the English ministers (Lord Giiniville and Mr. 
Eox) respecting the appointment of a successor to the maiqiiis of 
Cornwallis. The ministers nominated Lord Jjauderdale to the vacant 
otfiee, the Court of Directors insist<'d tiiat >Sir George Barlow should 
retain Ids power. After a very long negotiation, ]>oth parties agreed 
to u itlnlraw tlie rival candidates, and they finally concurred in selecting 
Lord IBinto as governor-general. 

When 1 jord jMiuto reached Madras, his attention was directed to 
cert.'iin transactions in that jnesidency, too important to be omitted 
even in this brief outline of Indian history. liOrd William Benlinck 
succeeded Lord Clive (afterwards carl of Powis) in tln^ government 
of Madras, and, like liis predecessor, was involved in S('rious disputes 
with (he local council and the subordinate servants of the <.\)mpan 3 ". 
In the midst of these discussion*^, a dangerous mutiny of tlie native 
Indian army at Vellore, furnished a pretext for recalling the obnoxious 
governor with something like censure. In the Indian army no luUiv'c 
could attain the rank of commissioned officer; many of the sepoys were 
Mohammedans, and they could not forget how very recently the vrhole 
Peninsula of India was their own ; the deposed dynasty of Mysore, 
including Tipj>oo’s family and several of his ministers, were on the 
spot, to aggravate these fi-elings of natural discontent; and tlie fahirs, 
or preaching friars of 3Iohammedanism, lent their aid to fan the 
flame. A regulation respecting the liead-dress of the troops waa th(! 
pretext for revolt; tliough the shape of the sepoy turban had no more 
t annection with the real cause of the mutiny, than the colour of tlie 
roses with the riv'al claims of the houses of York and J^iiicastcr. The 
insurrection was suppressed, but the leniency which Lord William 
Bcntiuck was disposed to show towards the mutineers, though sanc- 
tionc*l by I^ord Minfo, gave such displeasure to many influential 
persons, that tin* governor returned liome. 

When Lord Minto reached Calcutta (a.i>. 1809'!, he prepared to 
adopt a system of policy, whicli had long been u favourite scheme with 
til c Court of Directors and indeed with tlie great majority of the 
people of England. This was simply to introduce the European 
principle of a balance of power in India; —no plan could bo more 
excellent in theory, hut it was impossible to reduce it to practice, for 
no m iterials existed in the disorganized governments of India, from 
whicli such a system could be constructed. The Company liad ever 
opposed the colonization of India by Europeans, and had therefore 
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rather occupied than possessed its successive ac<^uisitions; with the 
exception of its hired servants (and not all of them), there was not a 
single individual interested in maintaining its sway; its soldiers were 
mere mercenaries, its subjects utterly indifferent to the c(mtinuaiicc of 
its rule. In pursuit of this favourite hut hopeless project, the esta- 
blishment of a balance of power, Lord Minto committed many serious 
errors, but his administration was on the wliole very beneficial to 
England, especially as lie was among the first to appreciate the value 
of the Indian Archipelago, with which our commerce is so rapidly 
increasing, hoili in extent and ini])ortance. flis prudence terminated 
a very serious dispute bc'twcen the civil and military authorities at 
Madras, which had nearly ju'oduccd the most calamitous results: he 
tried the ex])criment of neutral ])olicy with greater success than could 
have attended such a system in Jess able bauds; and when he at 
length perceived that balaiiee of power” was inapplicable to the 
state of society in India, lie ueknovvledged the ebange in his opinions 
with a manly candour Avhicli is too rarely met \Yith among modem 
statesmen. 

'J’he earl of Meura, after\vaids marquis of Hastings, succeeded Ijord 
Minto in the government. He Avas forced to abandon the neutral line 
of policy, by wliicli the ( Joorkas, or Avild tribes of the mountains of 
Nejtaiii, bad been encouraged to encroach upon the territorii s ]) 0 t 1 i of 
the Ibitish and their alli('s. AVar was deelan'd; the (loorkas proved 
more formidable enemies than the Company’s trooi)s had yet ('iieoun- 
tered, hut they Avere finally overcome, and the provinces ceded hy the 
JNe]iaule,s(‘, as the jirici* of jieaci', brought tin* hinglisli dominions into 
close contact Avith the frontiei'S of the ('liincse empire. In die mean 
time Central India Avas di'vastated hy ferocious hands of freebooters, 
known by the name of Pindarries, and extensive combinations Avere 
Jonned for their suppression. Tiio treachery and duplicity of several 
of the nativ'c poAvers on Ibis occasion compelled the marquis of Hastings 
to demand from them considerable cessions of territory; and, at 
the conclusion of the Avar, the Conqiany felt itsidf bound to retain 
those acquisitions, not only as essential to its oavu interests, hut to 
tliose of the native inhabitants. Of greater importance than all these 
provinces was the establishment of u British settlement at Singapore 
(ajj. 1819), by Avhieh its present share in tlie lucrative commerce of 
the Indian Archipelago was secured to Great Britain. 

The carl of Amherst, Avho had previously been sent on an embassy 
to China, Avas the next governor-general (a.d. 182.3). In a few months 
after bis arrival, he found himself constrained to adopt active measures 
for repressing the insults and encroachments of the Burmese. The Avar 
was one of more than ordinary difficulty, but it finally terminated to 
the advantage of the British, avIio obtained possession of many nc v 
and valuable provinces. {Scarcely less important avus the capture of 
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Bhurtporc, a fortress which, having been on two former occasions 
assailed in vain by the British, was fondly believed impregnable by 
the natives of Hindustan (a.d. 1826); its concjuest therefore tended 
not a little to increase that general sense of British superiority on 
which the S(‘ciirity of our Indian empire mainly depends. 

Earl Anilierst wa^ succeeded by Lord AVilliuin Bentinck, whose 
gcn(‘7ally peaceful administration is principally remarkable for a series 
of financial reforms in every deparlment of the government. But the 
expiration of the Company’s charter, and the arrangeriients for its 
renewal, led to a total ehango of system (a.d. 1888). The C’ompany 
was deprived of its exclusive right of trad<*; the conuneree with India 
and China was opened freely to all British snhjocts : the political 
government of Hindustan was continued to th(5 Company ibr twenty 
years, but all its other rights and poss<‘ssions were ceded to the nation 
for an annuity of six hundred and ibiity thousand pounds, secured ])y 
a gum'anteo fund of two millions sterling. 

The East India Company was not the only power that profited by 
the overthrow of the JMogul lumpin'; t\vo new kingdoms, that of the 
Afghans and that of the Sikhs, were founded on the north-west of 
Hindustan, and both have risen to great importance. Tlu; Afghans 
were originally subject to Persia, but towards the clo.so of th(‘ sevoii- 
tcentb <’<‘ntury they revolt(‘d against their rulens and near]}' coni{Uere.d 
the whole Persian empire. Nadir 8Iiah n'slored the Persian supremacy, 
hut on bis death an Afghan h'adcr j)roclaimod the independence of big 
country, and, nhile the Persians wasted their strength in civil wars, 
founded a new kingdom at (’abul. The Afglian monarchy continued 
to prosper until the commencement of the present century, when it 
was distracted by the wars arising out of a disputed succession. Three 
brothers, Zeman, jMabmurl, and ^'iijah, contended for the crown, and 
each pr<‘Yailcd in turn, according to tlie will of the chief vizier, Avho 
was head of the Baurikzye tribe. At length Zenuin was blinded, 
tSujah driven into exile, and Mahmud placed oil the throne. Unfor- 
tunately he ]>ermitted liis .son K('mran to assassinate the vizier, upoa 
Avliich the Baurikzye brothers revolted and compelled Mahmud to 
seek -shelter in Herat. 

Under the Baurikzye brothers, Afghanistan was divided into a 
number of petiy independent states, each governed by one or more 
cliitiftains of this pow’erful family; (he principal being Dost Mohammed, 
the ruler of Cahul, whose supremacy was nominally recognised by all 
the rest. Soon after I^ord Auckland had succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck as governor-general of India, an embassy w'as sent to Cahul 
for the purpose of forming a commercial treaty which might open the 
markets of Central Asia to British manufactures. When the Ferskm 
court, yielding to Bussian suggestions, had determined to advance 
against Herat, the mission to Cahul was changed from a commercial 
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to a political legation, and a treaty was proposed to Dost jMohanimed 
which it was believed iniglit avert the danger of Russian influence 
being established on the banks of the Indus. The ruh'r of Cabul 
demanded as the price of his adljcsion that the territory of Peshawer, 
recently seized by the king of Lahore, should he restored to the Afghans, 
and when this was refused he manifested a disposition so hostile to 
English interests that the envoy was recalled, and a resolution formed 
to restore Shall Sujah to his throne by the aid of a British army. The 
king o{ r^aliore readily entered into this alliance, and armaments were 
simuitaneously prepared in the presidcaieies of Bengal and Bombay for 
the projected invasion of Afghanistan. 

The ni lers of Scinde liad been anciently tiihutary to the king of 
Cabul, and Shah Sujah had lu'ver abandoned his claims to their ob('di- 
oncc. They were therefore very reluctant to aflord liini any aid in the 
recovery of his country, and they secretly opposed the greatest olistaclcs 
to the advance of tin* British army, whose* line of march led direetly 
through their territories. Considerable delays arose from thi.s cause; 
and after ail the army had to proceed through tin* rugge d defiles of the 
Bolau pass, with very ineffieleiit means for tin? transport of their pro- 
visions and munitions of war. The dangerous detiles wliieh abound in 
tliesc mountains are infested by the jxion st and wildest tribes of the 
country, who live entirely by plunder; Imt they fortunately n'fruincd 
from molesting the trooj)s to the extent tlu'v might Imve doiu*, and it 
was imt till they M'Ore about to emerge from tin* ]»ass that any opposi- 
tion wa< oiftiv'd to their progress, when a few light skinnishes look 
place uu.if teinled witli any serious result. It was an imracns(* reli<'f to 
the foil- worn troops to find themselves once more upon a jdai i country 
after the harassing passage of the Bolan pass, and they proceeded on 
their mareh somewhat revived by the nearer prospect of its termiuutioii, 
but still their difficulties increased at evi'ry step. Among the miseries 
they had to put up vith, was tlie eoustant loss of despatches, and tlie 
coiise<pieut suspense and uncertainly they were frequently left in, and 
while halting at Siriab, a terrible proof was s(‘enof ihe fate their com- 
munications so often met with. A packet was brought which was 
comj)letely soaked in liuman blood, and bore the follovving inscription 
in the luindwriting of one of the deputy postmasters of the army: 
“ The^?/«'e/r who carried this packet was shot dead within two marches 
of Slmli ISnj^h’s camp, and the envelope is stained with his blood." 

The aimy suffered very severely from tlie intense heat of the sun, 
a deficient supply of water and other provisions, and a sad want of 
means of transport for the baggage, in its march toCundahar, but that 
ancient city w'as easily yielded, and some supplies obtained in its 
bazaars. After a delay of nearly tivo months the army was again in 
motion ; it encountered no opposition to its progress until it reached 
the ancient fortress of Ghazni or Ghuznee, the garrison of which not 
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only refused to surrender, but made every preparation for vigorous 
defence. As the battering artillery had been left behind at Candahar 
it was necessary to attack this formidable fortress by storm. Bags of 
powder were piled against the gate, w'ithout much opposition on the 
part of the Afghans, wlio were ignorant of the nature of the operation. 
Such was tlie force of the explosion that it not only shivered the 
massive bairicadcs of the gate to pieces, but tore away solid masses of 
stone and wood-work from the main building. Before the Afghans 
could recover from their confusion, Colonel Dennie, at the head of the 
forlorn hope, rushed over the ruins of the gateway and forced an 
entrance into the body of the fortress. The conflict, though severe, w'as 
n *t of long duration. The gallant little hand, inspired by their daring 
leader, whose commanding figure was seen ever in advance, and whose 
To'ce cheered them on to tlie attack, forced their way along, oveibearing 
ali resistance, and at length a long, loud, exhilarating cheer announced 
to the whole army witliout, the tiiumphant issue of the contest. 

In conse(}uenco of tliis brilliant ex])loit, Dost Mohatnimd’s sup- 
porters were so dispirited that they refused to march against the 
English, and the unfortunate cliief having abandoned C\ihu! heeamc 
an exile and a fugitive. Tlte army of the Indus having snnnouiited 
all the toils and diiheulties of itsinarcls tlirougli jiri'viously uiilravt'rscd 
coiintilrs. soon arrived at the capital of Afgiianistan. and iShah J^njali 
was re-in-?tated upon the thione of his ancestors. IL' entered the eity 
witii much j'omp, aeeoinjtanied hv the Envoy and Minister, the Com- 
mander -in-cliief and the gc iuTal i fliceis of tlie army, 8ir Alexander 
Buni{'s and (he other functionaries ol’ tin* lui^sioii, h('sides the staff, 
and a vast nuniht'r of otlii*r olVicers. IJis r<‘<'(‘ptioii uas not ejithiisiastie, 
hut the people preserved an oiderly decorum, and received tlieir 
monarch with heeoming respec't. Upon arriving at the ])alaee, llic king 
led the ^^ay inlo it, huirying cageily ova-v the sei'ue of his fornu r state, 
aJid W( ejdng as Ik' sui vayed the dila])i(lations time and neglect had 
wrought in the dwelling- })lace of iiis youth. 

A division (d the army was scut to reduce Klielat, the cliief of which 
had broken ali the engageuumts into Avhieh lie had entered with the 
British government. The enterprise was successful, liiteliigence (>f the 
capture of Khelat arrived nearly at the same time as the account of the 
advance of the Jiussians against Khiva. Eor some time it w'as ludicvcd 
tliat the Busaians and Ehiglish might come into collision in Central 
Asia, hut the latter were compelled to abandon their enterprise against 
Khiva, after having lost the greater part of their army. 

The winter of 1039 produced nothing remarkable, hut early in the 
following summer it became obvious that the Afghans were by no 
means satisfied with their restored monarch, and that a general spirit 
of revolt was spreading through the entire country, A tribe culled 
the Ifuzarahs set the example of disobedience; it became necessary to 
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send a strong force against them, but thougli they had only the most 
imperfect defences they made a desperate resistance in their mud-forts, 
and one garrison, when couihustibles were piled round their tower 
and fired, preferred being burned alive to purchasing safety hy sub- 
mission. 

The obstinacy of this resistance, on the part of a mere handful of 
men in a small mud-fort, was an alarming evidence of the spirit exist- 
ing in the country, and such as to arouse the new government to a 
sense of the difficulties it Avonld have to cope with. It was sufficient 
to convince those in authority, that unl<^ss the people wore conciliated 
by a steady course of justice, and attention to tlieir prejudices, nothing 
but force could maintain them in their position. It was a difficidt task, 
it must be confessed, amongst a people with such strong fcn-lings of 
nationality, and so mucdi addicted to ]>redatory liabits. Hut it was 
never sufficiently tried, (»sving partly to the diffieulties of our position; 
and it is to he feared, that fiommir being associated in the nation’s 
minds with every proceeding of Sliah Sujali, and some of the uinviso 
and ojtpresslve measure's which were afterwards resorted to, to replenish 
the exhausted colfers of the state, a sense of Hritisli justice is much 
less strongly impressed upon the Afghan people, than the conviction 
of Jhitish prowess. 

Dost Mohammed took advantage of these circiimsfanccs to renew 
the war; a sonoa of desultory operations followed, and iji one skirmish 
the Dnglisli suffered a severe loss, in consequence of a sudden panic 
v\hieh sc i/.(‘d a regiment of native caA'alry, and induced them to aban- 
don their officers. The English Averc much alarmed at an event so 
likely to raise the courage of the disaffected, hut their an: iety was 
unexpectedly relieved hy the arrival of' Dost Moliaiume<l liimscif, wlio 
A^olantarily catuo in and surrendered to llie English cnA’^oy. lie was 
sent under an escort to the British territories, Avlu re he was honotirably 
trcate<l and a ]>ension alloAvcd liim for subsistence. 

Shah Siijah's governnient was not popular, and indeed did not 
deserve to he so; general dissatisfaction continued to exist, hut had 
not begun to shoAV itself in a dangerous shape aaIicii General l^lphin- 
stone took the command of the occupying force, in April, 1841. In 
the following November a fornii<lable insurrection unexpectedly 
exploded in Cabul; Sir Alexander Burnes and several other English- 
men were treaclierously massacred, while the most deploralde want of 
energy and decision Avas displayed both hy the envoy and tlie military 
authorities. The fort in Avhieh the provisions for tlic troops A\erc 
stored was permitted to fall into the hands of the enemy, Avitliout an 
effort being made to relieve its feeble garrison; and after the means 
of holding out in Cahul, until relief could be obtained from the other 
diAusions of the army, had been sacrificed, it was resolved to commence; 
a retreat. This, bowever, in the advanced state of the season, and 
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when the mountain defiles %vere held by a vigilant onemy, was clearly 
impossible; the envoy therefore entered into a treaty of capitulation 
with the Afglian chiefs, Avhich these barbarians violated in every par- 
ticular, and treacherously murdered the envoy himself in a conference 
to which he luid been invited. 

A new treaty was then made with the chiefs, and after many sub- 
terfuges and delays everything was prepared for the retreat of our 
hapless army, and on the 6th of January, 1842, their fatal progress 
commenced. The force at this time amounted to about four thousand 
five hundred fighting men, and the camp followers to twelve thousand, 
exclusive of women and children. Scarcely had they moved out of 
tbi cantonments, when they were filled by vast numbers of infuriated 
Ohazees, who rent the .air w'ith their exulting yells of triumph over 
the deserted stronghold of the Kafir Feriugees. A scene of plunder 
and savage devastation ensued, as they spread themselves over the 
works, butchering such of our hapless people as they could lay hold 
ot^ and who had not yet moved out. The rear-guard, unable to 
restrain them, was obliged, in its own defence, to take up a position on 
the plains without, but the Afghans, who had hitherto been too 
much absorbed in the work of plunder, to take much notice of the 
troops, now began to man the Ihies we had lately occupied and pour 
in amongst our men a galling fire of juzails, in many instances with 
fatal effet t. 

At length the wliole force got upon the road, hut it was imjmsslble 
to preserve anytliing like order in their march, as the camp followers 
pressed forwar<l among tlie troops, ajid the whole became mingled in 
inextricable confusion. It was now night, but their progress was 
illuminated by the burning cantonments, which the Afghans, having 
satiated themselves with plunder, had afterwards set on fire. Never 
did an army < ommenee a march with such gloomy prospects as did 
this devoted force. Tin; weather had been daily increasing in severity 
for some lime, and the snow' was lyijig thickly upon the ground, and 
the cold was intense. Tlie men had been kept on insutlieient diet 
tliroughout tlie siege, which had grown gradually l(!ss, and they w'cre 
worn out and Uaif-starved; the cattle were in a still worse condition. 
As they toiled laboriously along u})on their dreary way, their trail was 
marked by numbers of the poor exhausted sepoys and camp-followers, 
who sunk numbed and frozen upon the ground, and perished in the 
snow'. Night only added to their horrors, and many laid down to 
sleep upon the cold earth who never rose again, while their surviving 
coniftanions set forth upon theip day's march, wondering if it would 
be tlieir turn next. 

Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahommed, and successor to his 
infiiience over the Afghans, w-as a fititliless barbarian; his demands 
rose in exorbiUmce as the distress of the British increased, and con- 
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pliance with them failed to purcha!?e the forbearance which he pro- 
mised. The ladies of the British officers were surrendered to him as 
hostages, and it is onl}’^ justice to say, thfit he treated them with kind- 
ness and respect; blit he did not cease from his harassing pursuit of 
the retreating army, which Iiad to fight every step of its way, and was 
at length all but annihilated at Jugdulluk. Dr. Brydon, escaping 
alone, brought the melancholy intelligence to General Sale, at Jelal- 
labad, where that gallant officer maintained himself under difficulties 
scarcely inferior to those Avhicli had proved so destructive of the 
Cabul force. In one of the many battles which the force at Jchdlabad 
had to fight before reinforcements could he sent to their assistance. 
Colonel Dennie, the hero of Ghuznee, w^as slain, just as he had gained 
an imj)ortant and decisive victory. 

In the mean time a change in the cahinet of England had led to 
the removal of Lord Auckland from power, and the appointment of 
Lord Ellonborough as governor-general. Tiiis change produced much 
hesitation in the nulitary operations, necessary to efleet the deliverance 
of those whom Akhar Khan held captive, and the retrieval of the 
honour of the Britisli arms. Those were indeed the only reasonable 
objects for which the war could be contimn d, as Shah Sujah had been 
murdered by his subjects, and it was clearly impossible to maintain 
any prince on the Afghan throne, who su])mitted to British pro- 
tection. At length, after some hard fighting. General Pollock forced 
the Khyhcr pass, and on the 11th of April, 18-12, effected a junction 
with Sir Kohert Sale at Jelallahad. Here he was detained four 
months hj th<; indecision of the Indian government before he received 
orders to advance upon Oahul, and co-operate with Genej.il Nott, 
who, after having maintained Oandahar, with the sanu' courage and 
ability that Sir Robert Sale had displaj’^ed at Jelallahad, was enabled 
by his junction with Geinnal England to eoinmenee offensive opera- 
tions. Generals Nott and Pollock forced their way to Cahul, tliongh 
they encountered the most determined opposition fn^rn the Afghans 
in the fearful defiles of their mountains. Akhar Khan, however, 
refused to deliver up their ho.stages, hut they were rescued from his 
power by entering into negotiations wnth some of his officers, and 
brouglit in safety to the English camp. 

The number of prisoners thus rescued from a captivity, its hapless 
victims had began to regard as only terminable by derjtli, amounted to 
upwards of n hundred; of wdiom nine were ladies, some thirty odd 
officers, a fevr children, and the rest non-commissioned officers and 
privates, chiefly of the 44th. The total immlior of prisoners, however, 
including natives, which may he said to have been liberated by our 
success, was nearly two thousand ; of whom the immense majority 
was the sick and wounded left at Cabul previous to the retreat, and 
such of the soldiers and camp follow'ers as had found their w'ny back 
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to the city during and since that perilous time. These were now 
wandering beggars about tlie streets. 

Oabul was almost wholly destroyed before it was evacuated by the 
British armies, and the troops destroyed most of the forts and villages 
on their line of march. It is said that several excesses were com- 
initted on these occasions by the soldiers, who were enraged by the 
sight of tlic mangled bodies of their murdered companions, and the 
tales of suffering related by tlie survivors. The English had to fight 
its way back, but the skirmishes, though incessant, were but of trifling 
importance, and before the end of Sej)tember, the whole army arrived 
within the British frontiers. Afghanistan was abandoned to anarchy, 
auu it will probably for many years continue without any settled 
government. 

The only result from this calamitous w'nr, remaining to bo noticed, 
is the occupation of the territories of Scinde, which have been formally 
annexed to the British dominions. These districts command the 
navigation of the I/ower Indus, and would possess some value and 
importance if that river could be rendered available for the purposes 
of commercial navigsition, but in the present distracted condition of 
Central Asia, it does not appear probable tlnat the peaceful pursuits of 
trade will be found lucrative for many years (o come, and it is, there- 
fore, very doubtful whether the occupation of Scinde will prodiu^e such 
a demand for British manufactures as to defray the heavy expenses 
which its retention will necessarily involve. 

The Sikhs, originallj'^ a religious sect formed from a luixture of 
Hindus aiid Mohammedans, but now raised uji to a very important 
political power, occupy too important a ])ositiou on the North-western 
frontier of British India to he passed over in silence. Their tenets, 
as first taught by their founder, inculcated peace and submission, but 
when they were persecuted by the emperor of Delhi they had recourse 
to arms, and in the general confusion and scramble which followed 
the dissolution of the Mogul empire, they succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the PanJ-db, or “land of five waters,” an extensive and 
fertile tract of country, deriving its name from the five branches of the 
Indus bv wbicli it is watered. About the commencement of the 
present century, one of their most able leaders, Runjit Singb, succeeded 
in uniting most of the independent Sikh chieftains under his dominion, 
and was enabled to found the kingdom of Lahore, so named from its 
capital city in the Punjab. Runjit greatly increased and strengthened 
bis new kingdom by conquering Cashmire, and several other provinces 
which had anciently belonged to the Afghans, and he would probably 
bave added Scinde to his territories, had he not dreaded to excite the 
jealousy of the British gov^emment. It was always his policy to culti- 
vate the friendsliip of the English authorities in India: he laboured 
bard also to bestow upon his subjects the benefits of European civilixa- 
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tioB, and particularly t® have his soldiers instructed in military dis- 
cipline and tactics, lie had several European officers in his service, 
hy whose exertions his army was rendered more efficient than that of 
any other native power in the East. Ilis death, which took place at 
the crisis of the English invasion of Afghanistan, increased the diffi- 
culties in which the Indian government was placed by the disasters 
at Cabul; he has hcen succeeded by his illegitimate son, Shere Singh, 
whose authority has been recognised hy the British government, but 
does not appear to he fixed on a very permanent basis. 

Erom this brief sketch of tiie history of British India, it is manifest 
that mere lust of conquest has rarely, if ever, been the cause of tlie 
extension of the Company’s dominions; Avith perhaps the exception 
of the unfortunate Avar in Afghanistan, almost every dcjiarturc from a 
system of pacific and defensive policy arose from the ignorant am]>ition 
or flagrant perfidy of the native powers. It remains only to say that 
the attention of statesmen is now earnestly directed to the establish- 
ment of a system for consolidating the British dominions and securing 
them against aggression. 

It may he permitted in conclusion to express a hope, that the 
development of the internal resources of the Indian presidencies may 
elevate the character of the native population, and win from them a 
reasonable allegiance, founded upon gratitude for experienced pro- 
tection and ackuoAvledged benefits. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HISTORY OF CHINA. 


The Chinese, like the ancient Egyptians, lay claim to a most extrava- 
gant antiquity, but their authentic history does not commence until 
the age of Confucius, Avho flourished about five centuries before the 
Christian era. At the time of his birth, China Avas divided into a 
number of independent states, Avhich harassed each other by mutual 
wars, and his earliest efforts as a reformer Avere directed to unite them 
in one great confederation. He collected the old traditions of the 
country, and from them deduced a scries of moral and political lessons 
designed to form the basis of good government. His main principle 
was, that outAvard decorum is both the emblem and the test Of good- 
ness of heart; he therefore constructed a ritual strictly regulating every 
relation of life, both public and private, wdiich was gradually received 
as a standard authority by the nation. 
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Cliiiig-wliaiig, the founder of the Tsin dynasty, was the first who 
united all the Chinese under one sovereign; and it is probable that tho 
name China was adopted from that of his family. He is said to hato 
erected the Great Wall, to restrain the incursions of the Tartars (b.C. 
240)» but this service wtis overbalanced by his cruelty and inveterate 
hostility to men of letters. Under the ITan dynasty, which arose 
B.C. 202, the Huns began to invade China, and frequently devastated 
the country ; they at length were induced to direct their march west- 
wards, and burst like a torrent into the Roman empire, vi'hile China 
continued tranquil. Under the Han dynasty foreigners came to China, 
for the first time; literature was zealously cultivated, the art of printing 
invented, and the laws collected into an orderly system. For these 
reasons the memory of the Hans is still cherished in China; their 
dynasty ended a.d. 264. 

No very important event occurred in the history of China from the 
extinction of the Han dynasty until the invasion of the empire by 
the Mongols, under the celebrated Zingis Khan (a.d. 1234). The 
sovereign who then ruled was cruel and cowardly; town after town 
submitted to the invaders, and at his death the Mongols possessed the 
greater part of the countiy, though the conquest was not completed till 
the year 1279, by Kublai Khan, the grandson of Zingis. Ze-ping, the 
infant son of the last emperor, sought shelter in the fleet, hut the 
Mongols soon prepared a navy and pursued him. The Chinese and 
Mongol fleets met, and afh'r an engagement which lasted an entire 
day, the former was totally defeated. When the Chinese admiral saw 
that escape was impossible, he went to tlio prince, who stood on the 
deck, and said, “ It is better to die free than to dishonour our ancestors 
hy an inglorious captivity/' then, without waiting for a reply, he 
caught the prince in his arms and jumped into the sea, where they both 
perished. 

The Mongols, though foreiguer.s, were wise and beneficent rulers; 
Kublai Khan constructed several canals, and made every possible 
exertion to restore the agricultural prosperity of China; liis grandson, 
Timur Khan, extirpated the bands of robbers that infested the country, 
and both laboured to promote commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. But on the failure of the direct royal line, tlie Mongols were 
so wx'ttkoned by a war of disputed succession, that the Chinese easily 
drove them from the country, and placed a native dynasty on the throne 
(a.d. 1388). 

Choo-quen-chang, the conqueror of the Mongols and founder of the 
Ming dynasty, was the son of a poor labourer. In early life he was 
destined lor the priesthood, but his martial spirit induced him to enlist 
as a soldier. He veiy soon became so distinguished for courage and 
conduct that he was promoted to high rank; Sis marriage to a lady of 
great W'ealth strengthened his influence, and he soon began to be 
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r^^rded as the leader of a party. So great was the hatred of the 
Chinese to their barbaiian conquerors, that it required only a few 
months to drive the Mongols beyond the Great Wall; they were 
pursued in their retreat and slaughtered without mercy. The new 
emperor was a wise and prudent ruler ; his early death was a national 
misfortune, especially as it involved the country in the calamities of a 
disputed succession. 

The last of the Ming dynasty was Ilwae-tsung. V^ery soon after 
his accession the king of the Mantchew Tartars advanced towards the 
frontiers, and issued a proclamation, declaring that he had been divinely 
summoned to assume the empire of China. There would have been 
however, little reason to fear this invasion had not rebellions in other 
quarters distracted the attention of the emperor. Bands of robbers 
infested the roads, and uniting themselves together under favourite 
chiefs, bade defiance to the imperial army. One of these named Le, 
gained the favour of the populace by promising a remission of taxes; 
crowds flocked to bis standard, and entire battalions of the imperial 
army deserted to him. no longer scrupled to declare himself 

emperor; he marched to Pekin, the soldiers entrusted with the defence 
threw down their arms, and the emperor was abandoned even by his 
domestic servants. In his desj)air, he slew liis children and then 
strangled himself, leaving behind him a written request, that the con- 
queror would be satisfied with the destruction of the royal family, and 
not inflict any cruelty on the people. 

Woo-s:m-kivei, a celebrated general, was stationed with a large 
army on the frontiers of JMaiitcliew Tartary, when he received intel- 
ligence of these events. lie resolved to avenge his master, an I punish 
the usurper; for this purpose he Inid not only made peace with the 
Mantchews, but solicited their active assistance. The Tartars gladly 
assented to a proposal which opened them a passage into Cl»ina, and 
acting with a rapidity of which tlieir opponents had no idea, their 
progress was irresistible. The usurj)er Le was defeated in throe groat 
battles, but when the general washed to dismiss his allies, they not 
only refused to return, but took possession of Pekin, and pro- 
claimed a Mantchew prince emperor. For many years the Chinese in 
difterojit provinces sternly resisted the domination of the Tartars, but 
there was no harmony in their councils and no concert in their actions; 
they were therefore successively subdued, but not timil the entire 
country had been so devastated that it almost became a desert (a.d. 
1644). During this calamitous period, a pirate, named Coxinga, kept 
the entire coast of China in constant alarm; he expelled the Dutch 
from the island of Formosa, which for a time flourisiicd as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, but after his death his son submitted to the Maiitchews, 
and this noble island 'was unnexed to the empire of China. 

Kang-he, the second of the Mantchew emperors, was very anxious 
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to make his subjects acquainted with the arts and sciences of Europe ; 
he patronized the Jesuit missionaries who came to his court, and 
profited so much by their instructions, as to become himself the ^thor 
of a clever treatise on geometry. All his wishes, hovvever, to give a 
now turn to Chinese literature were frustrated; the native men of 
letters refused to quit the tracks of their ancestors, and nothing new 
was consequently produced. Equally able iu the cabinet and in the 
field, Kang-he w’tis unquestionably, next to Kublai Khan, the greatest 
prince who ever sat on the throne of China. He revived the empire, 
distracted by repeated rebellions, impoverished by long and ruinous 
w.ors, and oppressed by vicnous administration; when he died (a. d. 
1 722), peace and tranquillity pervaded all the provinces, and the 
unruly barbarians on the frontiers had been reduced to obedience. 

Yung-cUing succeeded his father on the throne, but did not pursue 
the same enliglitcned policy, lie put an effectual stop to improvement, 
by banishing the missionaries who had spread themselves over all the 
Chinese provinces, and only retained a few individuals at court, with 
whose services he could not dispense. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the intriguing spirit of the Jesuits had given some reasonable 
grounds for alarm, and that their extravagant assertions of papal 
supremacy might have infused sus})ieion3 of their designing to render 
the emperor dependent on the pope. In other respects Yung-ching 
was a good sovereign, he preserved peace during his reign, and by 
prudent precautions be averted the horrors of those famines that 
periodically devastated Cliiiia. lie died a,d. 1735, and was succeeded 
by his illegitimate son, Ketbi-lung. 

The long reign of Keen-lung was almost wholly spent in wars 
with the various barbarous races on the whole western frontier of 
China. There is no interest in the records of these savage contests, 
which were for the most part a series of ruthless massacres, fie 
cruelly persecuted the Christians, whom he accused of treasonable 
designs without a shadow of reason; and the x’elentless fury he dis- 
played was eagerly seconded by the mandarins, who had been ji^alous 
of the superior intelligence of the missionaries. Keen-lung always 
thought that he had a just cause when he butchered whole tribes. 
After the defeat and massacre of the Kalmucks, he erected a stone 
tablet at Elc with the following inscription: “The tree which heaven 
plants, though man may fell it, cannot be unrooted: the tree which 
heaven fells, thougli man may replant it, will never grow." 

The fame of Keen-lung extended to Etirope, and missions from 
Holland, England and llussia, were sent to his court. These embassies 
did not produce flic good expected from them ; the Chinese, with all 
the <‘onceit of ignorance, believed or pretended to believe themselves 
the only eullghtened nation in the universe, and claimed homage from 
all others as barbarians. The emperor himself appears to have been 
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free from these prejudices, hut all the officers of state were opposed to 
an incjease of foreign intercourse, which they feared would be fatal to 
their privileges. 

After a reign of sixty years, Keen-lung abdicated the throne in 
favour of his fifth sou Kia-king (a.d. 1705), and died three years after- 
wards at the age of eighty-eight. Ilis successor had all his vices 
without any of his redconiiiig qualities;- his misconduct provoked 
frequent insurrections, whih‘ his feeble administration encouraged the 
pirates to renew their depredations in the Chinese seas. Unfortunately 
the greatest maritime power in (he world submitted to receive laws from 
this feeble government. In a British squadron commanded by 
Admiral Drury was sent to take possession of the Portuguese settlement 
of Macao, and j)revent it from falling into the hands of the French. 
The Chinese authorities at Canton became alarmed, and threatened to 
stop all trade unless the Fiiiglish garrison was withdrawn from Macao; 
tlmir demands were granted Avith a precipitation which closely re- 
sembled cowardice, and the Chinese erected a pyramid to commemorate, 
what tliey were pleased to call, their victory over the Ihiglisb. It 
must bo acknowledged that the concessions then made to their 
aiToganco, liavc been the chief cause of the repeated insults they have 
since ofiered to the British Hag. 

Kia-king's bitter hated ol' Europeans Avas supposed by many to 
have arisen from the misrepresentations of the C'anton .authorities, and 
it was therefore resolved to S('nd Lord Amlierst as an ambassador to 
Pekin, for tlo^ ]»urpose of establishing amicable relations between 
England and China. This embassy completely failed: the officers of 
the imperial court prcAaoited Lord Amherst from obtaining an audience, 
and ho returned to Canton. In tlie moan time tlie Cliinese had shown 
a disposition to insult the naval forces that had conveyed the embassy, 
but a few shots from one of tlie frigates brought them to their senses, 
and the mission returned in safety. 

Kia-king died in 1820, and Avas succeeded by the reigning emperor, 
Tao-liAA'ang, avIio is even more jinjudieed against Eurojteans than his 
predecessor. Since his accession, the commevee between England and 
China has been so often interrupted, and the conduct of tlic Chinese 
authorities to the English so insulting, that at length an armed inter- 
ference became necessary, not only for the purpose of maintaining the 
established trade, but also for the security of the persons and property 
of English subjects. Proclamations against the importation of opium 
Avere issued by the Chinese government, but the prohibited article 
continued to be largely smuggled into the country, Avitli the secret 
conniA'ance of the Chinese authorities. At length Captain Elliot, the 
English resident at Canton, was compelled by the Chinese authorities 
to consent to the destruction of several cargoes of opium, and his pro- 
tests against the constraint to which he was subjected, Avere disregarded. 
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Several insults and outrages were offered to the British residents in 
China, and as it was foujid impossible to obtain redress by peacefkl 
remonstrances, war was declared against the emperor of China by the 
^English government, and a large naval and military force sent against 
Canton. Having left a sufficient force to guard the entrance to that 
harbour, the armament proceeded to the eastward and captured the 
island of Chusan, and spread alarm along the eastern coast of China. 
In every engagement, though the Chinese exhihiled many examples of 
individual bravery, yet they were so utterly deficient in military tactics 
and discipline, that tliey were easily conquered, notwithstanding their 
Tu^^t numerical superiority. 

Defeated in the field, the emperor of China had recourse to diplo- 
macy; Keshen Avas sent as imperial commissioner to treat witli Captain 
Elliot, and the terms of an e((uitahle pacification Avcrc arranged. But 
the Chinese never intended to fulfil the conditions of the treaty; 
their object was merely to gain time, and wear out the patience of 
the English by expensive and vexatious delays. It Avas long before 
a decisive ansAver could bo obtained, hut at length the ratification of 
the treaty was refused, ami the Avar renewed. It is not necessary 
to enter minutely into the history of this Avar; Canton, and Ningpo, 
two <>r the most important cities iii China, Avere taken by mere 
handfuls of British troops, and the immense masses collected in the 
imperial armies Avere unable to willistand an organized force rarely 
amounting to the tenth of their numbers. The Chinese made 
frequent attempts to compensate for their losses in the field by 
engaging the Eiiglisli in deceptive negotiations, but J5ir Henry 
Pottinger, Avho succeeded Captain Elliot as English commissioner, 
soon showed that he Avoiikl not endure to he overreached in diplomacy, 
while the repeated Iriuinplis of our arms convinced the l^hiiicse 
government that further resistance might endanger the safety of the Tar- 
tar dynasty. A treaty was again negociated, in which graet concessions 
were very reluctantly made to the English demands; the island of 
Ilong-kong was ceded to them in perpetuity, five ports Averc freely 
opened to their trade, and the emperor consented to pay a large sum 
to defray the expenses of the Avar, and compensate for the large quan- 
tities of opium the property of the British subjects, AA'hich had been 
destroyed at the commencement of the war. 

A nation so completely isolated by natural boundaries as the 
Chinese, having no neighbours but the barbarous tribes of Tartary, is 
of course disposed to indulge in national vanity. They believe that 
their country occupies the centre of the globe, and that “the middle 
kingdom;” as they therefore call it, is unequalled on the earth. Their 
own laws and usages, the origin of which is lost in remote antiquity, 
appeor to them perfect, and every successive government has shown 
itself decided foe to innovation. But the Chinese are the only 
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peopk that have persevered in treating all foreigners as barbarians, and 
even when compelled to abate their absurd claims for the time, have 
invariably revived them on a more favourable opportunity. Hence it 
is impossible to negotiate with them according to the rules of European 
diplomacy, for until intimidated by defeat or terror, they will look 
upon attempts to form a treaty as signs of submission. It is singular 
that the Tartar conquerors of China have invariably adopted the 
institutions and prejudices of the vanquished; but they have not 
succeeded in winning the affections of the nation. During the greater 
part of a century, insurrections have followed each other with frightful 
rapidity, and the Mantchew domination has been more than once on 
the ])oint of ruin. Secret societies exist at the present mom<‘nt, formed 
to restore the ancient supremacy of llie native Chinese, and it is not 
improbable that any signal humiliation of the imperial foices may lead 
to a revolution. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


In tlio Mafiual of Ancient Hislory we sketched the history of the 
Jews from die days of the patriarchs to the sujipression of the revolt 
of Har-Cochab (a.d. 13()): it now remains to trace the fortunes of 
this singular race down to our own times, and briefly to exhibit their 
condition at the present day. 

Tiiougli the number of the Jews who perished iii the successive 
overthrows of their nation was doubtless very great, wo are liy no 
means to believe that on any of these occasions the whole body fell 
into tlie hands of the victor; in proof of the contrary, we may refer 
to the Jewish colonies which we early find in places to which their 
conquerors would not have transported them, and where, consequently, 
we must look upon them as located by their owm choice. Beside 
other places of less importance, we have mention of a flourishing 
Jewish community in Rome before the Christian era; and the travels 
of the Apostles furnish evidence that shortly after that period they 
were to he met with in almost every part of Asia, Greece, and Northern 
Africa. Though their fathers in their own land had been noted for 
a proud contempt of all literature but their ow'n, these colonists did 
not neglect the opportunities of mentiil culture thus laid open to them, 
and accordingly we And that many of the most learned philosophers 
of Alexandria were either Jews, or in habits of such intimacy with 
them, as imply that the sciences were pursued with equal ardour by 
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liotli parties. Indeed it was only under such circumstances, that that 
strange mixture of Pagan, Jewish and Christian dogmas, called 
Gnosticism, could have originated; and this we know to have taken 
its rise in tlie schools of Alexandria. 

Though the Jews who spread over the East seem chiefly to have 
resorted to the more polished regions of Egypt or Babylon, circurar 
stances induced many of them to repair to Arabia, and others pene- 
trated even to China, where their reception seems to have been 
favourahle. In the days of JVl oh.'uiimed, great numbers of Jews, 
W'eaitliy, and ])Ossessed of political power, were found settled in the 
TVninsula, whom the impostor endeavoured in vain to conciliate, 
liis successors granted tliem toleration, and both parties being animated 
by a like hatred of the Christians, w'e often find them acting in 
concert, especially during the Saracen conquest of Africa and Spain. 

The Abbaside Kbuliphs, who seized the throne of Islam from the 
Ommiade dynasty, were generally tolerant of the Jew's; the Klialiph 
Almanzor, indeed, went so far as to restore their academies, and 
evinced some taste for Hebrew litarature himself, lii the beginning 
of the ninth century, tin; Kalijdi Mamuii caused tite best of the 
Jewish books to bo translated into Arabic, for the purpose of diflusing 
a tast<; for literature and science among his subjects. Several eminent 
men of Jewish race flourished at bis court; they were particularly 
famous for their skill in astronomy and medicine, which bad up to 
this period been very slightly cultivated by the Saracens. The fame 
of the Jew’ish physicians W'as spread over all the IMohammedan 
countries, so that few of any other race could find employment ; but 
the w'calth acquired by this lucrative profession excited the euindity 
of several of tlie later Khaliphs, who availed themselves of religious 
prejudices to gratify jtlndr avarice. During this season of persecution 
the Jews Averc frequently duped by false prophets and pretended 
messiahs, w'ho induced them to raise partial insurrections, Avhioh only 
served to furnish a pretext for reneAved persecutions. In tho midst 
of their difficulties the Khaliphatc was overthrown by the barbarous 
Mongols, and the Jcavs Avere exposed to reneAved pei'secutions from 
the Saracens, wiio attriliuted to their impiety all the calamities of the 
empire. 

From the death of Timur Leiik to the accession of 8hah Abbas, 
tlie Jews, like the other inhabitants of Media and Persia, had to endure 
all the calamities arising from a violent Avar, a rapid conquest, and the 
long series of sanguinary Avars for succession between the conqueror^s 
descemlunts. At the accession of Shah Abbas, Persia Avas almost 
uninhabited, and in order to obtain subjects that monarch granted 
large privileges to all strangers AA’illing to settle in his dominions. 
Numbers of JeAvs who Avere oppressed in other eastern countries 
accepted his offers, but their wealth soon excited suspicions, and the 
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Shah issued an edict that they should either einhiace Islatnism or 
prepare for deatli. The remonstrances of the Moharaihedau priests 
prevented the execution of tliis sanguinary edict, hut legal protection 
was withdrawn from the persecuted race, and lias not been again 
restored in tlie provinces subject to Persia. 

The Jews from Africa crossed into Spain, and thence to Gaul, 
Germany, and even Britain. In (Spain they were often subject to 
persecution under the Gothic nionarchs, which induced some to 
dissemble their faith, and others to leave the country. Of these 
latter, many retired to Africa, wdii'iice they returned with the Sara- 
cens, whom they materially assisted in the conquest of tlie country. 
Under tlie rule of the Spanish IMoshmis, tlie condition of tlie Jew's 
was highly prosperous; they cultivated science, w'erc entrusted with 
the highest offices of tlie state, and enjoyed complete toleration ; 
indeed to this era belong the names of liahhi Hasdai, Benjamin of 
Tudela, Isaac of Cordova, and numerous others, w'hosc w’orks have been 
preserved, and which prove their proficiency in almost every art or 
science then known. 

In more northern countries their state was materially different. 
Though their industry and abilities rendered them valuable to their 
rulers, and some few are to be found even in the courts of princes, they 
were as a body subject to the most galling restrictions, being in the 
eye of the law mere chattels of the superioi lord, not human beings. 
Charlemagne, and his immediate successors, employed many of the 
Jew’s as their physicians, or as bankers, and even desjiatched them on 
important embassies; but about the year 870, by a decree of the 
Council of Mcaux, they w’cre declared incapable of lulling any civil 
offices, and under Philip Augustus (a.d. 1180) tliey were stripped of 
their property, and banished from France. They soon returned, hut 
were exposed to the most rigorous and niijust treatment ; Louis IX,, 
wbtPiSC right to the title of ISaint apjiears more tliaii questionable, began 
the career of renewed persecution by forbidding the legal officers to 
seize the persons or estates of Christians indebted to Jew’s in default 
of payment; Catholics were strictly prohibited from employing Jo wisli 
physicians; it was ordained that they should have only one synagogue 
and burial-ground in each diocese, that they should not exercise any 
of the higher industrial arts, and that they should W’ear some distinc- 
tive mark on a conspicuous part of their dress. In J 288 the parliament 
of Paris fined the Jews for singing too loud in their synagogues. 
Philip tlie Long pronounced sentence of banisliinent against them, hut 
granted charters of protection to a few who were able to gratify his 
cupidity by large bribes. A strict scarcli w’as made for those who 
dared to remain in the kingdom; several w’ere burned alive, and, us an 
odditionul insult, dogs were thrown on the funeral pile, A great num- 
ber were slain with less ceremony by the populace, who practised all 
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the edicts of banishment, and the Jews, grateful for his kindness, cheetw 
fully aided him in raising the large ransom with which he purchased 
his deliverance from captivity in England. This tranquillity was 
disturbed by the renewal of persecution under Charles VI., but the 
edicts of intolerance w^rc found so difficult of execution that they were 
permitted soon to sink into oblivion. 

Many of the popes commiserated tlie sufferings of the Jews, and 
endeavoured to restrain the fanaticism of their persecutors. Ilonorius 
m. issued a hull, forbidding the use of force in converting them to 
Christianity, and menacing cxcoininunicalion against those Avho insulted 
01 injured them on account of their religion. Gregory IX., w'hen a 
sudden hurst of bigotry threatened the extermination of the Jews in 
every country in which the}' had settled, not only protected them in 
his own states, hut wrote urgent letters in their behalf to all the 
monarchs of Europe. When the Holy See was transferred to Avignon 
at the commencement of the fourteentli century, the favour shown to 
the Jews in Italy was continued, and the lot of those in France greatly 
alleviated. Avignon itself became the chief residence of the wealthy 
Jews, and their riches contributed not a little to tlie splendour of the 
pontilioal court. 

After the popes had returned to Home, several pontiffs exhibited 
less wise and humane policy towards the J<‘wish race. Gregory XIII., 
who celebrated llic atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew with public 
thanksgivings, was of course a persecutor of the Jews. He ordained 
that they should he subject to trial before the Inquisition, for blasphemy, 
for ridiculing the ceremonies of the Catholic religion, or for reading the 
Talmud and similar prohibited hooks. He further enjoined that all 
the Jews in Rome, above twelve years of age, should he assembled 
once a week to listen to a sermon in condemnation of their religion. 
Sixtus y. was a pontiff of a different ch.aracter ; on the 22nd of October, 
1586, he re-established the Jews in all their municipal privileges, 
allowed them full right of citizenship in the Roman states, with power 
to hold houses and lands; he restored their synagogues and burial- 
grounds, imposing upon them only a very moderate tribute, and pro- 
mising them exemption for the future from all arbitrary exactions. 
Subsequent popes revoked the tolerant edicts of Sixtus, but they did 
not revive the cruel code of Gregory XIIL, and in general the Jews 
have been permitted to enjoy greater freedom and to hold tlieir pro- 
perty with greater tranquillity in the pa(>al states, than in most other 
countries of Christendom. Hence while the Spanish Jews generally 
favoured the Reformation, those of Italy regarded the progress of 
Protestant opinion with complete indifference, and sometimes with 
avowed hostility. 

Iii the tenth and elerenth centuries, most of the great German 
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cities had among their inhabitants numerous Jews, wealthy, intelli- 
gent, and polished in their manners, but their prosperity was at all 
times at the mercy of their rulers, and it was only by means of 
purchased and precarious protection that even tlicir Jives were secure. 
At length arose the crustiding spirit, and the Jews in Germany, to 
the number of many thousands, were its first victims. Again the 
fanatics who were preparing to march to the third emsade (a.i). 1188), 
butchered all tlie Jews they met with in Germany and Italy, and 
similar barbarities were exercised in this and other countries, so that 
the annihilation of the devoted race seemed inevitable; but this, like 
other storms, passed away. After a wdule the Jews again rose from 
the dust, some returned to their ancient habitations, and others pushed 
forward into the then almost unknown regions of Poland, where they 
at length became, and still continue, a very influential part of the 
population. 

At what period the Jews first reached Britain does not distinctly 
appear; hut in the eighth century we find them reckoned among the 
proj>erty of the Anglo-8axon kings, who seem to have exorcised abso- 
lute power over both their lives and goods. In this state they 
remained under the Norman princes and the early Plantagencts, as is 
sufliciently testified by their butchery in the reign of Richard I,; the 
conduct of JoJin, who drew out a to(^lh daily till he obtained a large 
sum of imtnev from a rich Jew; tlic enormous fines levied on them b}’’ 
Henry III.; and their expulsion ])>f Edward 7. (a.d. 1290), after the 
confiscation of ul! tlieir projxTty. The conduct of the monarchs was 
of course imitated by the nobles to the extent of their power, and the 
hatred of all classes was excited by marvellous stories of the cruci- 
fixion of Christian cliikhcn, the i)rofanation of the sacraments, and 
other improbable outrages, of which they were said, hut never proved, 
to he guilty. 

As the Arabs lost their hold on Spain the Jews found themselves 
exposed to all the horrors of persecutitm. Tlie Imjuisition n as intro- 
duced, and after great numbers had been burnt, all wdio refused to 
become Ohristiaiis were expelled the kingdom, being allowed to retain 
only tlu'ir moveable property (a.d. 1492); their number is said to have 
cxccede<l 890,900, and they chiefly took refuge in Africa and Turkey. 
Tliey Avcrc treated in a similar manner in Portugal. But it soon 
appeared that Judaism, though suppressed, -was by no moans extin- 
guished ill the Peninsula, and the severity of the Inquisition was then 
exercised upon the nominal Christians; such was the ease also in 
Italy. Thus persecuted in every country under the influence of the 
sec of Rome, the Jews at the era of the Reformation eagerly flocked 
towards the rising Protestant states, where they were at least sure of 
personal safety. This ^vas more especially the case in Holland, where 
they were equitably treated, and W’here they are now exceedingly 
numerous. 
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Although no repeal of the etUcfc for their banishment had taken 
place, the Jews entered into some negotiations with Oliver Cromwell 
for their return to this country, but >Yliich do not appear to have led 
to any result. At the time of the Restoration they came in, in small 
numbers, without exciting any particular notice, and have ever since 
remained unmolested. In 17o.‘l, an act was passed to facilitate their 
naturalization, but it was speedily repealed, and though popular feeling 
is less strong at present on the subject, the attempt to place them upon 
the same footing as other British cubjects, though several times made, 
lias been unsuccessful. 

In the course of the lust and the present centuries, the condition of 
the Jews in European countries has been greatly ameliorated. JMaria 
Tiseresa of Austria, and, after her, most of the German states, have 
granted them equal privileges with Christians; in Erance tliey enjoy 
every civil right; in Boland they form the only middle class, and arc 
found engaged in agriculture and manufactures; in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, they now reside unnudested, and in many of the British 
colonies (as Malta, Gihrultar, and Jamaica.) they are among the ]>rin- 
cipal merchants and traders. Indeed, Russia is the only civilized 
state where they arc now subject to anything like their former res- 
trictions, or are looked upon with much of the antipatliy of former 
days. In Mohammedan countries, however, they are still an obnoxious 
sect, against whom the most improhahlc charges arc readily credited, 
a circumstance frequently taken advantage of liy tlie local governors. 

As might be expected with regard to a people so widely scattered, 
tlie most contradictory statements of the nuinher of the Jews have 
been made, few of them being anything more than mere conjecture. 
The most probable statement seems to he that of the Weimar Almanac^ 
which gives a total of about 3,20H,00H, reckoning near 2,000,000 in 
Europe, 7‘10,000 in Asia, 500,000 in Africa, and 5000 in America. 
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Tiiii two groat o1>j('ets which eng.ig<‘d the attention of the new 
Ministry, farnicd in 18-il under the auspices of Sir Roi)ert Peel and 
the duke of Wellington, were the modilication of the Corn Laws and 
the su})j»!v of (lie alarming deficiency in the revenue. A strong and 
increasing party in the country demanded the abolition of all laws 
■which imposed restrictions on the import of food; its leadiTS tunned 
theinselve.s into an association called the Anti-Ccffn Law League ; 
they hired lecturers, issued periodicals, and held large public meetings 
in the nnMropolis utuI tin* principal cities of (ireat liritain. l^ruiy 
Lane The;itrc, and afterwards Coveiit Chirden, were engaged for these 
meetings, which were remarkahle for the culm reasoning of the 
spcaki'rs atid the exemplary decorum of the audience. t)n the other 
hand, the country g<‘ntlcmeu insisted that there should he no ehnnge 
in the sysf('m of piutection, and when it was resolved that (lie rigour 
of the sliding-scale shoul<l be abated, the dtike of Buckingham 
retir<‘d from th.- Cahinct. Sir Robert Peels financial measures in- 
cluded th(} imposition of an income tax to remedy the d 'dining 
ivvemic, and as a compensation to consnmors he diminished the 
rigour of the sliding-scale wliich regulated the tax on the Import of 
foreign corn, permitted the importation of cattle, and g:reatly abated 
the duties on import in our commercial tariff. At the same time he 
puhlicly rccogniii(‘d the prineiplos of free trade, hut declared that he 
"uas not vet prepared to apply tluaii to the cases of corn and siignr. 

'fradi' and commerce had been for some time declining, hut in 
11143 the distress of all the classes employed in the most productive 
branches of Ihitish industry had attained an alarming height; the 
ngricailturlsts shared in the general depression, because their best 
customers, the manufacturing operatives, were no longer able to 
consume farming produce. This, uhicii clearly proved that the 
agjdculltuKd interests were closely united with the prosperity of manu- 
ftictUros, produced many new converts to the cause of the Anti-(’orn 
Law League ; .agitation was continued with great vigour, and Lord 
Ilowick’s motion for a committee to iiu|uire into the cause of the 
national distress, produced a debate of five nights in the House of 
Coirijnons, During the discussion, !Mr. Cohdcii, a JVrancliester manu- 
fudturer, who had begun to take a very leading part in public life, 
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declared that Sir llol)ert Peel would be held responsible for the 
sufferings of the countiy. An ingenious attempt was made to repre- 
sent this declaration of a minister’s constitutional responsibility as an 
implied threat, but the effort was defeated ])y the general voice of the 
country, and the charge against Mr. Cobdeii was retracted by Sir 
Robert Peel liiinself. Though the ministers resisted the total repeal 
of the corn laws, tliey made an important concession in favour of 
Canada, the grain from that country being allowed to enter at a very 
moderate rate of duty. 

Public attention Avas painfully directed to the state of Ireland, 
fit re life and property Avere placed in peril by prccdial disturbance, 
AvhlSe the integrity of the empire Avas menaced by the R<‘poal agita- 
tion, and the monster meetings held by its loaders. An act requiring 
the registration of arms, and imposing restrictions on the import of 
arms and ammunition, was ]»assed after long and angry discussions, 
but the laAV AA'as found to bt; inefficient and has not since been renewed. 
The prosecution of JMr. O'Connell and several of his associates in the 
Repeal .agitation for sedition, next engaged public attention. 

After a long and tedious course of proceedings, encumbered by 
many legal technicalities, but enhanced by the most brilliant displays 
■of forensic eloquence, the traversers AA'cre convicted and sentenced to 
irajjrisonment : hut they Avero liberated after a short confinemi'ut, the 
verdict having been set aside on an appeal to tlie House of Lords. 
Wales, like Ireland, Avas the scene of some dangerous riots ; furious 
mobs Avho called themselves the followers of Rebecca, destroyed turn- 
pike gates and committed some other outrages, hut the <llsturbanccs 
were finally quelled by a vigorous administration of law. In Scotland 
a large section of the Ministry and laity seceded from the Established 
Church of that country, on tlie ground that the civil powers had no 
riglit to interfere Avith spiritual functions. The iicav secession took 
the name of the Free Pres})yterian Church, and, under the auspices of 
Dr. Chalmers, its proceedings Avere conducted Avith gv(!at dignity and 
moderation. 

During the course of the year, a decided Improvement in the con- 
dition of the country became manifest; trade revived and the revenue 
increased. But the exertions of the League to obtain a repeal of the 
corn laws were not relaxed, and though they Avere defetited in Parlia- 
ment on three occasions, in the course of 1844, it Avas manifest that 
their opinions , Averc rapidly gaining ground in the country. The 
financial plans of the year included a reduction of the interest of the 
national debt, the rencAvtil of tlic Bank of England’s charter, and the 
establishment of some excellent regulations for the management of 
private hanks. A step Avas also made in the direction of fi-ee trade 
by tlie remission of the duty on several articles of import: tlie sugar 
dutic. ',»'ere revised, and though the difference between shn'c^grown 
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and frce-laLour sugar were maintained, all tlie changes introduced were 
in luvor of the consumer. Several of the more ardent supporters of 
protection had for some time viewed with suspicion the gradual 
approach of the ministry to the economic principles maintained ])y the 
League, and, on the question of the sug.'ir duties, Sir li/o])ert Peel, 
ahandoned hy this section of his supporters, tvas left in a minority ; 
he had, however, sufficient inlluence to induce tlie House of Commons 
to reverse its decision, hut thoncefoi ward tlic compactness of his p.^rty 
was at an end, and the jealousy hetwcon the sections into whicli it 
was divid<‘d, rapidly ripened into open hostility. A further proof of 
the liberal tendencies of tin* ministry was shown in the Dissenters’ 
(.’hapel Hill, which secured to the Unitarian body certain endowments 
of Avhicli they had long been in possession. At the close of the ses- 
sion of HM4, peace, contentment, and confidence generally prevailed, 
and the destinies of the country won* a more ha2)py and promising 
appearance than they hud exhibited for several preceding years. 

The hnaiicial j)rospcrity of England in the early ]»art of 1045, was 
proved by ihe vast numbtir of railway projects suhinitted to the con- 
sideration of Parliament, and the little resistance offiered to the 
renewal of the income tax. t5ir llohovt Ib'el’s explanation of his 
financial policy, which included a further reduction of import duties, 
was generally satisfactory ; and in the debate on the corn laws, he not 
only in terms ahandoned the doctrine of protection hut intimated 
an anxiety fin* the gradual abolition of the system. Tlie failure of 
the harvest at a later period of tlie year; the pecuniary emharassments 
produced hv excess of specuhition in railways; the distress p oduced 
in Ireland by the unexplained rotting of the potatoes, which constitute 
the staple food of the poj)ulation; and the decline of trade in the 
manufacturing districts, created great anxiety towards the close of 
tlie year. Jjord John llussell, who hud hitherto maintained the 
expediency of a fixed duty, addressed a letter to his constituents 
of the city of London, announcing his adoption of the principles of 
total and immediate repeal of the corn laws; and, early in Decem- 
ber it w’us announced that similar views were entertained by a 
large section of the Cabinet. In consequence of the dissensions of bis 
colleagues, >Sir Jlobort Peel resigned, but Lord John Russell being 
unable to form a ministry, ho again resumed office, and met Parlia- 
ment, in H>4(), with a proposal lor totally repealing the corn hnvs at 
the end of three years, and in the meantime greatly diminishing the 
amount of import-duty. The schism among bis supporters now be- 
came incurable; supported, liowever, by the Whigs and the League, 
he triumphed over all opposition, but no sooner was the success of 
liis financial measures secured, than be courted and received defeat on 
the Irish Arms Bill, which gave him an opportunity of resigning 
with honour. 
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Sir Robert Peel bad done much to lessen tlie liostility of the Irish 
people to Jiis adniinistration before he quitted office ; he had given 
securities to Catliolic bequests, enlarged the grant for the education 
of Romish priests in Maynootli, and founded provincial colleges. He 
avowed the most kindly and liberal f clings towards the country, and 
had earned a debt of gratitude from tlie peasantry by his exertions to 
avert the evils of im])ending famine. A second and worse failure of 
the potato croj) in Indand greatly added to the difficulties uhich his 
successors, the Russell ministiy, bad to encounter on their assuming 
office ; but the schism among the Repealers prevented tlie Repeal 
ag'tntion from being such an impediment to good goA'crnment as it 
had formerly proved. 

During tlie five years of Sir Robert Peers administration, a cordial 
understanding was maintained between the governments of ranee 
and Engliind, cemented by the friendly and mutual visits of the tAVO 
Sovereigns. It is true that a fljigrant act of usurjiation Avas perpe- 
trated by a l^'iench admiral in tlic Pacific Ocean; on the most flimsy 
pretences be occupied the island of Tahiti, established the In-cnch 
protectorate, and expelled some of the English missionaries. Jbit the 
English ministi'rs Avere avcII aAvare that this act Avas not countenanced 
by the Freiicli C^ibinct, though fUiizot, the Enmeh Minister for 
Foreign Afmirs, Avas too Aveak to encounter the iin}>opulari ty of its 
disaA'OAval. It A\as, besides, obvious that France AAas weakened 
rather than strengthened by the popular }>assion for colonies ; the 
occupation of Algiers entailed, as it still continues to do, a vast outlay 
of treasure and Avaste of life, for Abd-cl-Kuder, the heroic leader of 
the Arab tribes, lias for years maintained a sanguinary warfare against 
ihe conquerors of Algeria, and tliougli the French have endeavoured 
to quell insurrection by the most borrilde barbarities, they are yet 
Ainable to sub(iue the wild sons of th<‘ Di sert. Internally France has 
been tranquil and ])ros]torous ; (he fi rtifieations of Paris act as a 
restraint on the turbulent spirits of the capital, and though some 
attempts haAC been made on the lib- of Louis Philippe, be is beloA'cd 
and supported by the most influential part of the eomiimnlty. 

The cordiality lietAveou England and Fiance has been a little 
weakened by evento in Spain. Clnislina, the Avidow of the late king, 
a AA'oman of little pilnciple and profligate habits, married a groom 
named Afunosc, Avhom she criatcd duke of Rianzares. She aa’us 
expelled from Spain by one revolution, and recalled by another. To 
secure the sujiport of France, she allowed Louis I'hilippe to regulate 
the marriagt's of her danglilers; of AA'hom the elder, (,^ueen Jsaliclla, 
has been united to her cousin Don Francisco, and the younger to tho 
duke de AJontpensier, the youngest son of the king of tlic French. 
Some circumstances of duplicity in the conduct of the.se marriages 
created a coolness between the courts of England and France. Its 
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worst result has been, that the despots of Eastern Europe have 
taken advantage of the crisis to destroy the last vestiges of Polish 
independence, by annexing the republic of Oracow to the empire of 
Austria. 

Portugal, like Spain, continues to be distracted by a series of 
revolutions, ruinous to the country itself, but possessing little interest 
lor other nations. On the whole, however, it may be said that the 
cause of constitutional freedom is steadily advancing in Southern 
IjUrope, and its progress is likely to be accelerated by the conduct of 
the new pope, who has adopted a far more enlightened policy than any 
of his predect'ssors. Greece and Turkey remain to all aj>pcarancc 
stationary, but it is evident that the (Jiceks are acquiring and the 
Turks losing power. The ultimate destinies of both, however, must 
depend to some extent on the fortunes and conduct of Russia, a 
power as yet too litth' removed from barbarism, to give any certain 
indicalioiis of its destiny. 

Although the king of Prussia has not vet given to his people the 
long -promised constitution, the municipalities which he encourages and 
respe<!ts, have greatly tended to increase the material prosperity of his 
country, and their inlluence is hdt throughout the whole south and 
west ot (»(*rmany. Sweden appe.ars to prosj)er under the government 
of Gscar, tlie son of the fortunate Renuulotte, and Denmark displays 
no ambition hut that of obtaining a high place in the art, science, and 
literature ol* Europe, 

Ih'voiid tlie Atlantic, it is to he regretted that tlie eman<'-ipated 
colonies ot »S[>aiu have not yet ]>ro{ited liy tlieir indej)eiuh‘ne(\ so far 
as to istahlish permanent and useful governments. I'iie Enited 
*Statt‘s lias taken advantage of the distractions in jM(^xieo, to seize 
upon Texas, and to invade C\ilir(unia and JMexico itself, but it may 
reasonably' i)e anticipated that sucli extension of teiritory may bo fatal 
to the union of the states, which more than one eiieumstaiioe Iiai» 
show'll to be cemented by very feeble principles of cohesion. 


Towards the close of 1043 Lord Ellenborough, tlie (Jovoinor- 
General of India, who had exposed himself to much ridicule by his 
bombastic proclamations, and who had excited alarm hy his aspira- 
tions for conquest and military glory, w'us recalled by the Gonrt of 
Directors, and the vacancy sujiplied hy the appointment of Sir Henry 
Ilardinge. Tlie new' governor applied himself diligently to the 
advancement of the interests of the imtives, the diffusion of education, 
and the preservation of j»eace. From these objects his attention was 
unexpectedly diverted by the troubled state of the Punjab, w'hitdi had 
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been the prey of successive revolutions ever since the cleatli of Run- 
ject Siiigb. The nominal hing of the country was a mere l)o\', and 
the government was administered hy his mother, the Ranee, or 
Queen, a woman oAxm more profligate than Christina of S}>ain. The 
Sikli army, badly disciplined and worse paid, kept the whole country 
in a state of alarm, and as they menaced marauding expeditions^ 
into the British dominion, an army was assembled to protect tin; fron- 
tier. These defensive ariangeinents were not quite completed, when 
the uliole 8ikh army, amounting to forty thousand men, accompanied 
hy a formidable train of aitillerv, crossed the Sutlej, and invested the 
Eegh.sh station at PVrozepore. Sir Hugh (lough, with a snudl British 
hu'cr, marched against them, and inflicte<l on tliem a severe defeat at 
iro(.dke( . hut the victory uas dearly ]imehased, and, among the slain 
was Sir Robert Sale, the liero of Jelallahad, It uas n'solved to 
follow up this success hy an attack on tlu‘ entrenched camp of the 
Sikhs, and Sir ILuiry llardiiige, hastening to the scene of action, 
volunteered to serve as second in command under Sir Hugh Gough. 
Tlie British force consisted of about seventeen thousand men, Avith 
sixty-nine light guns; the Sikh army amounted to more than fifty 
thousand, having the advantage of an entrenched position, and one 
hundred and eiglit guns of the largest calibre. After a sharp cannon- 
ade, Gough and Ifardinge gave orders to carry the liostile works hy 
assault, and tluir forces, European and iiatiA’^e, pressed forward with 
an emulative ardour which horo down all opposition. Though badly 
oflicered, tlu* Sikhs, especially the arlillerymcn, fought w<‘ll, and aycio 
sabred at their guns. Having lost their cannon, Avhich Avas their chief 
dependence, the Sikhs fled in a confused mass to the Sutlej, and 
attempted to ford the stream. In this exposed condition they Avcri^ 
assailed hy a licaA^y fire of artillery, Avhich moAved doAvn Avhole ranks, 
and, ill the hurry to escape*, thousands fell and Avere droAvned in the 
Avaters. Rarely lias there been so complete a victory; tlie Sikh army 
Avas A'irtually annihilated. 

Having AA'aited a f<jw days to refresh liis Avoary men. Sir Henry 
Hardinge crossed the Sutlej, and advanced toAA'ards Lahore; no oppo- 
sition was offered to his march, and he avus allowed to arrange the 
affairs of the Punjah at his discretion. He acted Avith equal jtrudciicc, 
moderation, and generosity. A small strip of territory, necessjiry to 
give a defin'^d frontier line, Avas all he added to the British domi- 
nions; the northern provinces, including Kaslimire, Avhicli Runjeet 
himself had found it difficult to hold in subjection, Avere formed into* a 
ncAV kingdom under Gholah Singh, too poAverfin” a chief to remain 
dependent; and the kingdom of Ijahore, though diminibhed in size, 
Avas rendered more compact and manageable hy the change. 

It must, however, he added, that there arc many obstacles to the 
permanency of these arrangements. The Sikhs, though they form the 
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ascendency, are the minority in the Punjab, and are objects of the 
most fanatical hatred to the Mohammedans; the Afghans are ready 
to join tlu'ir brethren of tlie faith of Islam, and by their aid to re- 
establish the former ascendency of their creed in Northern India; and 
there are many discontented spirits in various parts of the peninsula 
ior an opportunity to organize a general revolt against 
Ilritish power. 







